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FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY. 


ITH the installation of President Doumer in the place of 

President Doumergue at the Elysée, with the eclipse of 

Briandism, with the new attitude of Germany, with the 
break-up of the Little Entente, with the Franco-Italian feud, and 
with the approach of the date of the Disarmament Conference, the 
moment is opportune to re-examine some aspects of French foreign 
policy. 

The rejection of M. Briand by the Versailles Assembly happened 
to mark the decline of M. Briand’s personal prestige. But this was 
purely coincidental. Had M. Briand been at the height of his 
prestige he could not, in my opinion, have succeeded in obtaining 
the Presidency. He ought to have known this. A few years ago 
he would have known it. He would not have made the elementary: 
blunder of allowing his name to be put forward for a post which 
was out of his reach. That he was badly advised by his friends is 
no excuse. They, too, should have known better, but they naturally 
enough took. their wishes for realities. The decision, however, 
belonged to M. Briand. Astute politicians—and in France M. 
Briand’s reputation is that of an astute politician, while abroad 
his reputation is. that of a statesman—do not make such major 
mistakes as to ride out to a certain and unnecessary defeat. If they 
do they are not only defeated but they lose their reputation for 
astuteness and give apparent proof of declining powers. 

In Paris I was assured on all hands that M. Briand would win. 
It is curious how infectious is the political atmosphere. Happily 
for me, I could escape to the country and quietly consider the posi- 
tion. ‘The Chamber and Senate united are not in the habit of 
electing outstanding men of marked character. When Clemenceau 
enjoyed greater prestige than Briand has ever enjoyed, he was 
denied the Presidency. Millerand was indeed carried to the Elysée 
on a triumphal wave after he had caused the Bolshevik army to be 
rolled back from the gates of Warsaw, but the result was that the 
Parliamentarians quickly regretted their error in plebisciting one 
of their number, and forced him to resign on the first occasion. 
French politicians have a horror of the plebiscite, and the efforts 
of M. Briand’s friends to have him plebiscited—to have him borne, 
despite himself, to the Presidency—were bound to recoil upon them. 
The vote at Versailles is secret, and the slightest hint of Bou- 
langism was sufficient to turn many votes to M. Doumer. Besides, 
M. Briand was openly the candidate of M. Blum, the leader of the 
Socialists ; and Parliament does not want at the Elysée the nominee 
of a party, but the representative of Parliament as a whole. It 
was a strange revelation of the manner in which the British public 
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is informed that surprise should have been expressed at the simple 
statement that, during the whole of M. Briand’s occupation of the 
Quai d’Orsay, he has probably never had a genuine personal 
majority in Parliament. Before M. Poincaré accepted the Premier- 
ship, M. Briand was precariously clinging to his post; and when 
M. Poincaré retired, M. Briand was unable to stand up against 
the Chamber. M. Briand is a clever enough politician to face 
facts; and he is well aware that he has carried out his policies 
under the cover and protection of M. Poincaré, M. Tardieu, and 
M. Laval; and had he been his own Prime Minister he could 
scarcely have carried out these policies. 

If I were to say that M. Briand has been an alias of M. Poincaré,. 
and M. Poincaré an alibi of M. Briand, I should be stating the 
case with insufficient subtlety. The case is, indeed, extremely 
complicated. M. Tardieu has been a nuisance to M. Briand, and 
M. Briand has been a nuisance to M. Tardieu ; yet they both worked 
together, and it is ridiculously and dangerously misleading to 
elaborate the theory of two powers and two policies in France. 
M. Laval is temperamentally very different from M. Briand, and 
doubtless would perform many things differently; nevertheless, 
until these latter days, he has approved the conduct of M. Briand, 
and has fully associated his government with it. I know of no 
more stupid and mischievous legend than the legend which would 
make of M. Briand a man of peace struggling with a bellicose 
Chief. For political purposes, in France itself, the suggestion was 
sometimes useful. It enabled the Cabinet to keep the support 
of the Right because of its Chief, and to ward off the attacks of 
the Left because of its Foreign Minister. Sometimes the Right 
would become furious with M. Briand, but it would, at the behest 
of the Prime Minister, vote for the Government of which M. Briand 
was a member. There has been a persistent equivoque. M. Briand 
has thriven upon political ambiguity. Time after time the Left 
(Radicals and Socialists) have voted against M. Briand, while 
professing to uphold his foreign policy ; while the Right (Moderates 
and Nationalists) have voted for M. Briand whilst criticising his 
foreign policy. It would, I think, be strictly true to say that 
without the votes of those who are represented to be the adver- 
saries of M. Briand’s policy, M. Briand could not have remained 
in power a single day. 

There must, of course, be a reason for the continuance of 
M. Briand in office. If the majority of the Chamber was against 
him, why was he allowed to stay? Obviously the answer must be 
that the responsible French Ministers considered it desirable to 
retain his services even at the risk of puzzling and even alienating 
some of their followers. In fact, all responsible French Ministers 
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have recognised that the Briand policy was the best, and indeed the 
inevitable, policy for France ; and that nobody could carry it out so 
well as M. Briand himself. Briandism—rapprochement with Ger- 
many on the basis of the status quo—has been successful for a period 
of years because nobody has had an alternative policy. M. Briand, 
_ accepted as the great French pacifist, was a banner for France. 

I wish it were possible to analyse French policy without employ- 
ing so frequently the name of M. Briand; but he has become 
so closely identified with French policy that this personal treat- 
ment is unavoidable. It is necessary to know whether the legend of 
dual control in France is true; whether M. Briand is more the 
artisan than the instrument, or more the instrument than the 
artisan. With the utmost admiration for M. Briand’s skill, I will 
confess that I have been shocked at the misapprehension of his 
réle. He has superbly played the part assigned to him. His 
sincerity cannot be questioned. But when I am asked whether 
French foreign policy is changing, I am bound in turn to ask: 
“Changing from what?’’ For I find in the question the assump- 
tions that France, with M. Briand at the Quai d’Orsay, has placed 
implicit trust in the League of Nations, in the Locarno Treaties, 
and in the Kellogg Pact; that France is prepared for drastic reduc- 
tions in armaments; that France has not practised the system 
of special alliances ; that France would favour a reasonable revision 
of the rg1g settlements, and is willing to make territorial, military, 
and financial concessions; and that France in advocating European 
federation is anxious to abandon protectionism. Such assumptions 
are absurd. With or without M. Briand, France is, as ever, greatly 
concerned with her security; she believes she has made all the 
reductions possible, in present conditions, in her army and in her 
navy ; she does not take it for granted that war is eliminated ; she 
thinks the League of Nations is exceedingly useful in so far as it 
keeps Europe undisturbed, but she thinks there should be a more 
or less definite understanding among the nations which gained 
territory by the war to defend themselves against those nations 
which lost territory by the war. She is all for European co-opera- 
tion, but as recent conferences have shown she is keen on the 
protection of her agriculture and industry. She thinks rapproche- 
ments are admirable, but they must not be made the occasion and 
the excuse for unpleasant demands. She would have everything as 
comfortable as possible, but she would not have fundamental changes. 

M. Briand reconciled remarkably the contradictory desires of the 
French people, who have not ceased, in the vicissitudes of the 
post-war years, to lay stress on the double need of security and the 
status quo. Security means peace ; and the F rench are undoubtedly 
for peace. But peace means the status quo; and to maintain the 
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status quo there must be strong frontiers and efficient forces and 
particular associations. If other nations ask for a weaker France, 
it is logically asserted in France that they must be prepared to 
give France equivalent guarantees against aggression. Modifica- 
tions in phraseology would be made by each person, but I believe 
that, substantially, the leaders of all parties, with the possible 
exception of the Socialist Party (and some of the Socialist leaders 
would state the thesis even more emphatically than I have stated 
it here) could subscribe to such a declaration. M. Herriot would 
agree, M. Paul Boncour would agree. I imagine M. Briand would 
agree as fully as M. Poincaré. French policy can be carried out in 
various ways; but French policy does not fluctuate. Perhaps one 
may say that French policy marches on two legs, and sometimes the 
leg of rapprochement and co-operation is put forward, and some- 
times the leg of security and the status quo is advanced. French 
policy is independent of parties and persons. At a given moment, 
in given circumstances, this politician may be specially qualified 
to serve his country; and at another moment and in other circum- 
stances another politician may be better fitted to represent France. 
In Germany Dr. Stresemann was indispensable for a certain phase 
of German policy. Whether he would not have been handicapped 
by his very success in pursuing the new phase of German policy 
may be doubted. Certainly in France there is, even among 
M. Briand’s friends, a sentiment that he, as the apostle of concilia- 
tion, might find himself at a disadvantage in meeting the more 
urgent and peremptory demands of a Germany which, while in 
danger of internal anarchy, feels herself compelled, and able, to 
adopt a bolder foreign policy. 

It should likewise be noted that nobody can be in office for any 
length of time without being at least temporarily contradicted by 
events. M. Briand may or may not have promised a new Germany ; 
but he was certainly understood by both friends and opponents 
to have promised a new heaven and a new earth. And, despite 
Geneva, it is so much the same old earth. Has M. Briand blun- 
dered? Did he foresee, when the evacuation of the Rhineland 
was decided upon (incidentally, not by M. Briand, but by M. Tar- 
dieu) that the Hitlerites would sweep Germany? Did he foresee, 
when he spoke of European Federation, that even Italy would urge 
that federation could not be built on the status quo, but on founda- 
tions of so-called justice? How far was he responsible for the 
muddle of the premature announcement of a Franco-Italian Naval 
Accord which did not exist? Why did he publicly state that the 
Anschluss was discredited, a fortnight before Austria and Germany 
resolved upon economic union? What about the reappearance of 
the Crown Prince—future President or King—at the parade of the 
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Stahlhelm at Breslau, looking menacingly towards the Polish 
Marches? And the disaffection of Rumania? And the demolition 
of the Young Plan? And the Anglo-German ‘“ conspiracy ”’ of 
Chequers? And so forth. In French eyes Briandism seemed to be 
badly battered by the facts; and politics being what it is, and the 
credit for Briandism having been too exclusively claimed for 
M. Briand, it is not surprising that M. Briand should suffer some 
discredit with the discrediting of Briandism. 

To suppose, however, that the mere change of President will have 
any real influence on the French outlook is to forget the Presidential 
Election of 1924. The Cartel des Gauches was flushed with victory. 
It came from the polls with the determination to seize every office. 
By methods of doubtful legality—unquestionably anti-constitutional 
in spirit—it forced M. Millerand to resign from the Presidency, 
though several years of his septennate had still to run. It pro- 
claimed that it would place an advanced politician in the Elysée. 
Alas! when the Deputies and Senators found themselves able to 
vote secretly at Versailles, they chose, not the nominee of the Left, 
the unfortunate M. Painlevé, but his opponent, M. Doumergue. 
There was nothing remarkable in this; France always seems to 
be much more to the Left than she really is. M. Doumergue was an 
admirable President of the type that France likes; smiling, cour- 
teous, discreet, careful to avoid any action which might compromise 
him. Yet, when his term of office had nearly expired, M. Dou- 
mergue ventured to speak out; and his discourse at Nice on April 
oth smashed the mysticism of a peace which is not prepared for 
war. La Patrie d’abord! cried M. Doumergue. He asserted that 
French patriotism was not aggressive ; it desired only to maintain 
France in the place to which she is entitled, in full security. He 
referred to the sacrifices and the generous initiatives of France; 
and he went on: ‘‘ France has acquired too much experience to 
ignore that there cannot be a durable peace without security of 
frontiers. Therefore she has the right to think that while the 
League of Nations—to whose existence she is faithfully attached— 
has not at its disposition a military force sufficient to impose the 
execution of its decisions on those who may not voluntarily accept 
them, France must be watchful, hold herself ready, and count 
largely on herself... . A country like ours, which has been 
taught by many unhappy events that it is exposed to cruel sur- 
prises, must not, until a solid international force has been orga- 
nised, allow itself to reduce its own material forces below the level 
required by its security.” 

Here we have the expression of what I take to be the permanent 
opinion of the French people. In so far as pacifism simply means 
a reluctance to go to war, or at least to provoke war, all France 
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is pacifist. She has nothing to gain by war. She has much to lose. 
André Siegfried is right when he says that the mass of the people, 
especially the peasants, ask for peace, and do not want to be 
bothered further about foreign affairs. Then there are, as he 
remarks, ‘‘ groups of doctrinaires of peace, orthodox internation- 
alists, apostles of the rapprochement of peoples, committee men and 
leaguers, who believe, like Rousseau, that in democracy man is 
good; and they differ from the masses in that they are prepared 
to take the risks of a grand policy of peace. The country may 
follow them at first, but it will be soon pulled up by its brakes, 
which are of the best mark.’’ While pacifism seems to serve 
patriotism it makes a powerful appeal; but if pacifism seems to 
run counter to patriotism, if it seems to call for undue sacrifices, 
or to involve risks, if it seems to encourage neighbouring countries 
in their demands for re-adjustments that may never end, then 
patriotism becomes voluble and pacifism is silenced. M. Dou- 
mergue, then, was a faithful representative of the French when 
he warned them of the dangers that beset them, reminded them of 
their experiences, called on them to be vigilant and prepared, and at 
the same time professed their peaceful intentions and their love of 
peace. 

Like M. Doumergue, his successor, M. Doumer, was President 
of the Senate before becoming President of the Republic. "They 
differ in temperament but they are identical in their ideas of the 
Patrie and the methods by which it must be protected and pre- 
served. Instead of quoting any recent utterance of M. Doumer, I 
will, to illustrate how unchanging is France, turn to a little book 
which he wrote for his sons in 1905. Anyone who reads his precepts 
and counsels will have a better conception of the French bourgeois 
character—the typical French character—than he could obtain from 
the most analytical treatise. M. Doumer lay stress on the need for 
industry, sincerity, loyalty, dignity, moderation, on the importance 
of the family, on the virtues of a citizen ; and finally he writes : 


Be a patriot above all; do not listen to the sophists who profess 
a disintegrating cosmopolitanism, who deny the Patrie and who 
repudiate duty. . . . Consider war as an evil from which you 
must help to preserve the country. Avoid it, detest it, but do 
not fear it. Tell yourself that if war is an evil, it is not the 
worst of evils, and better a hundred times war than loss of 
independence and national honour. Know that, to have a 
chance of preserving peace a great people must be strong, active, 
energetic, and valiant. There is for you a good and unique 


means of serving humanity—it is to work for the grandeur of 
the Patrie. 


These are respectable sentiments, and they have a certain truth 
which we are inclined to ignore in our fine rapture of universal 
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brotherhood. The French do not ignore their truth, and they 
always remember that, while it is good to have noble and warm 
aspirations towards human fraternity, they should begin first with 
the family, and then with the great family which is the nation. 
It is the nation they know best, and outside there are events and 
forces and movements which are only half understood, and which 
arouse suspicions. I have more than once written of the contra- 
dictory character of the French, who are at once romantic and 
realist, who are fond of blowing glittering bubbles and of pricking 
them, who cultivate a sort of pragmatism which enables them to 
indulge in idealism and yet remain sceptical. The French always 
come down to earth, and earth for them is the French soil, 

It would be idle then, with talk of further financial and economic 
sacrifices, with talk of treaty revision, with militarist parades in 
neighbouring lands, to underrate the difficulties which will be en- 
countered at the Disarmament Conference next year. Perhaps the 
current will flow more favourably in the next few months, but at 
present everything points to a reaction from the extreme hopes 
that were fostered and that have been cruelly deceived. Two 
nations in Europe are potentially hostile to France, after all the 
efforts that have been made towards rapprochement. Both these 
nations loudly demand military or naval parity with France, and 
there could be no surer way of creating alarm in a country which, 
rightly or wrongly, is always disposed to look upon the arming of 
others as a menace to itself. The first country is Italy, which 
maintains the right of naval parity that was at least partially 
accorded to the pre-Fascist Italy at the Washington Naval Confer- 
ence. Apparently at that time Italy was not looked upon by F rance 
as a serious rival. But since then the relations of the two countries 
have gone from bad to worse. ‘There is a general prejudice in 
France, which is inclined to apply its democratic doctrines to other 
countries, and to revolt against authority even though authority 
be abroad, against Fascist Italy. In Europe Italy has made a bid 
for the diplomatic clientéle of France. In North Africa Italy con- 
siders the French unduly favoured, especially in Tunisia, which, 
though a French Protectorate, is being colonised chiefly by Italians. 
There are many other causes of friction; and Mussolini's policy 
of prestige will not permit him to concede naval superiority to 
France. Hence the relative failure of the London Naval Conference. 
It will indeed be difficult to reconcile the French and the Italian 
theses. It is hard to say that Italy, by some natural dispensation, 
must be inferior to France; and it is equally hard to set aside the 
French contention that, needing ships for her far-flung empire, 
naval equality with Italy really means French inferiority in the 
Mediterranean. The unfulfilled announcement of an accord by 
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Mr. Henderson has not mended matters. The accord, as conceived 
by the Italians and the British, depended, think the French, on a 
mere juggling trick with obsolete ships ; and the French, thereupon 
recovering themselves, insist on the right to build by way of 
replacement. Doubtless both sides were sincere enough, but the 
episode has left a nasty flavour; and it will be surprising if any 
subsequent proposed agreement is not subjected to the most rigorous 
scrutiny. There can scarcely be complacencies and blinking at 
facts after this lamentable contretemps. 

With Germany the case is different. Between France and Italy, 
Allies in the war, prejudices and suspicions have been growing up. 
Between France and Germany, enemies in the war, there has been 
a praiseworthy attempt at reconciliation. France indeed deserves 
greater credit than is sometimes given for her resolute desire to 
overlook unpleasant incidents and circumstances (I have no doubt 
that Germany, too, has deliberately overlooked a great deal). But 
it becomes impossible for France to close her eyes to the demon- 
strations of the Stahlhelm at Coblentz and Breslau, to the rise of 
Hitlerism, to the new aggressiveness in German foreign policy. 
France and Germany have become rivals in the conquest of Central 
Europe, and there are observers who look upon Pan-European 
schemes as the French form of Mittel-Europa. When Germany 
begins her campaign against the Young Plan, which was ridicu- 
lously described as final and definitive, France hardens her heart, 
and declares she will permit no further reduction of her credits. 
It is pointed out that the sums to be reduced are those which are 
deflected by the Bank of International Settlements to the United 
States. But France is exceedingly reluctant to stand side by side 
with Germany against America and will require much persuasion 
to change her attitude, even though she will probably refuse to pay 
America if she is not paid by Germany. Above all, however, 
France dislikes the German suggestion that, if armaments are not 
brought down to Germany’s level, Germany must be at liberty to 
bring her armaments up to the general level—or rather, to speak 
pertinently, to the French level. There will be time for careful 
thinking before February, and it may be that France will over- 
come her vague distrust, and will clearly see that it is far 
“better to help towards an all-round reduction of armaments, and so 
give Germany no excuse for re-arming, than to refuse to participate 
in an arms reduction, and thus come into direct opposition with a 
Germany clamouring for military parity and prepared, perhaps, 
to violate the Versailles Treaty (which, she will pretend, has 
already been violated by the Allies in failing to disarm) in order 
to obtain full freedom in military matters, and thus revert to the 
old and deadly competition that can again lead to but one result. 

SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


OUR FINANCIAL POSITION AND 
Pane PECL S., 
W HETHER the mass of the population of Great Britain is 


even yet conscious of the serious condition of the finance 

and industry of the nation is perhaps doubtful ; but every- 
one who looks at the facts and begins to think about them knows 
how grave the situation has become. We are faced, firstly with a 
heavy decline in our export industries, on which the life of our 
people finally depends; secondly with an enormous growth in our 
national expenditure ; and thirdly with a huge mass of unemployed 
persons unable to find work—or unwilling to look for it—and living 
upon what mainly amounts to State charity. ‘The last of these 
three outstanding features of the present situation is the most 
serious of all, for it involves moral as well as material deteriora- 
tion. Men who used to be proud to maintain their own independence 
by their own industry, have succumbed to the temptation of accept- 
ing something for nothing, and are content to live upon the dole. 
Some go even farther downwards, and deliberately play dishonest 
tricks in order to obtain unemployment relief to which they are 
neither legally nor morally entitled. 

‘These three grave evils now pressing upon the country are closely 
interconnected, acting and re-acting upon one another. The depres- 
sion in our export trade creates unemployment, and that involves 
increased public expenditure to relieve the unemployed ; the growth 
of public expenditure, with the resulting increase of taxation, places 
a burden upon industry which diminishes our power to compete in 
foreign markets; the ease with which people can obtain the dole 
stimulates them to refuse to accept revised conditions of work and 
wages which would in some cases enable our manufacturers to 
recover lost markets. The situation thus tends to become progres- 
sively worse, each of the three causes of the present trouble stimu- 
lating the expansion of the other two. 

It is some consolation, though only a fleeting one, to know that 
other countries are also in an extremely bad situation, both indus- 
trially and financially. ‘The United States, in spite of its huge 
territories and its rich supplies of raw materials, is suffering 
from a wave of trade depression of almost unprecedented magnitude. 
There are no definite statistics of unemployment in the United 
States corresponding to those collected here and in Germany, but 
ihe investigations made by the Federal Government give ground 
for the official estimate that the number of unemployed in the 
United States is well over 6,000,000 and may be as much as 
9,000,000. The finances of the Federal Government are in a parlous 
condition. ‘The deficit in the current year is likely to approximate 
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to £150,000,000. Yet barely a year ago the United States seemed 
to be bursting with prosperity. In Germany also there is now a 
big volume of unemployment, although not long ago German 
industries were reported to be extremely active. In order to deal 
with the financial situation the German Government is proposing 
drastic schemes of economy in public expenditure. Other countries 
present similar features. Indeed, practically the whole world is 
suffering from grave industrial depression. 

But the fact that other countries are bearing similar misfortunes 
to our own does not reduce what we have to bear. On the contrary, 
their troubles increase ours; for their industrial depression reduces 
their power to buy British goods. No nation is self-sufficient, least 
of all Great Britain, and when foreign countries are suffering from 
a decline in trade our export industries are bound to feel the pinch. 
The same considerations obviously apply to British Oversea 
Dominions. They are now buying badly from Great Britain, mainly 
because, almost without exception, they are suffering from severe 
trade depression. 

A large part of our present trouble is in fact due to world causes, 
and to world causes that are both difficult to explain and difficult 
to remove. The outstanding fact is a lack of balance between the 
world’s power of production and the world’s economic power of 
consumption. Stress is laid upon the word ‘‘ economic.’’ Physic- 
ally the world is capable of consuming probably all, and much more 
than all, the goods that are now awaiting sale in many countries 
and cannot find purchasers. ‘The starving millions in India and 
China could in a very brief period dispose of the vast stocks of 
wheat now being held in reserve by the governments of Canada and 
the United States. But the starving millions cannot afford to pay 
for the bread they would like to eat. That is the crux of the matter. 
With the aid of machinery a comparatively small number of men 
can now produce huge quantities of desirable commodities, but 
many of these commodities remain unsold because a large part of 
the world’s population is too poor to buy. Indeed to some extent 
the increased power of production is itself responsible for this 
lack of economic balance. For as machinery is improved, fewer 
persons are required to work as wage-earners and to that extent the 
number of potential consumers is reduced. 

This, of course, is not altogether a new problem. From time 
immemorial wage-earners have been suspicious of machinery, fear- 
ing that it would deprive them of their jobs. In the early days of 
the development of our machine industries there are many records 
of machinery being smashed up by workpeople fearing loss of 
employment. That feature of our past industrial life disappeared 
with the expansion of our export trades. We found such extensive 
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markets abroad for our machine-made goods that our mills, instead 
of requiring fewer workpeople, required more, and the population 
of the manufacturing districts expanded with unprecedented 
rapidity in order to meet the increased demand for labour, and 
especially for child labour. That movement, beginning towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, went on through the nineteenth 
and well into the twentieth century. Our general position to-day 
would probably have been much more satisfactory than it is, if this 
rapid growth of the working-class population had ceased at an 
earlier date. As the result of the expansion of machine industries 
in other countries, many of our oversea markets have disappeared, 
because foreign countries and our own Dominions are now making 
for themselves goods which they used to buy from Great Britain. 
That is one of the main causes of our special troubles at the present 
time ; for the effect of this increased manufacturing activity in other 
countries has been to throw out of work hundreds of thousands of 
factory operatives in Great Britain. 

In this respect our trouble is part of the world trouble. But for 
the purpose of the present article it is desirable to concentrate atten- 
tion on the problems of Great Britain. ‘To some extent they are 
peculiar. We are spending more lavishly, especially on what are 
known as “ social services,’’ than other European countries, and 
the cost of production in our industries is relatively high in conse- 
quence of the high wage rates of many of our workpeople. At the 
same time we are more dependent on external trade than almost 
any country in the world. The two following tables are taken from 
a pamphlet published by the ‘‘ Friends of Economy ”’ : 


National Taxation per head of the 


Social Services per head of the 


population. population, 
Great Britain... io oom) mGrents Britain Go0e4 Fee: 
Franee, i... as . 64-  <Germany Se ee 
Germany fas 4 SO pe SETAC Ci et as eee (7: 
Belgium ... we soieh SOs th OPS ITT 9 eon ee me 7 
Italy ae spss ta SO, a taLy Ag wea shee 4 


Since these figures were worked out, the rates of taxation and the 
amount of expenditure on social services in Great Britain have 
both gone up, whereas in the foreign countries mentioned a con- 
siderable movement in the direction of economy has already taken 
place. It is obvious that this contrast must tend to place us ina 
worse position than our competitors. How serious has been the 
growth in our public expenditure can be made plain with the use 
of a very few figures. In the last financial year before the war 
began, the year 1913-14, our total expenditure was £197 ,000,000 ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate for the current year 
is just upon £885,000,000. 
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In comparing these two figures account must, of course, be taken 
of the yearly cost of the debt that the war has left behind it. That 
debt is much greater than it would have been if our politicians 
had had the courage to impose higher taxation when the war began 
—as they were strongly urged to do by the City of London. A 
larger part of the cost of the war would thus have been met out of 
current revenue, and in addition there would have been a consider- 
able saving in the total cost incurred, because the excessive borrow- 
ing led to an inflation of the currency which involved higher prices 
for all war materials. The country has now to bear the gold burden 
of a debt largely swollen by those inflated prices. 

Because the war debt is, and for many years will remain, such a 
terrific burden on our national finances, every effort ought to have 
been made by Parliament to reduce expenditure in other direc- 
tions. If this had been done more debt could have been paid off, 
and the resulting rise in the value of government securities would 
have rendered possible conversion on a large scale to securities 
at a lower rate of interest. Instead, however, of economising, all 
our political parties—while intermittently preaching the importance 
of economy—have continuously added to expenditure. It is not 
only the war that is costing the country so much money to-day. 
Apart altogether from war debts and war pensions, our national 
expenditure for the current year is put by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at over £300,000,000 more than the corresponding figure 
eighteen years ago. Some allowance must of course be made for the 
decreased purchasing power of money as compared with the pre-war 
period, but when full allowance has been made for this factor the 
increase still remains enormous, and there is reason to fear that the 
actual expenditure in the current year will considerably exceed the 
budget estimate. The explanation of this reckless extravagance 
is that most of our politicians are absolutely indifferent to the need 
for economy in public expenditure. "They are indifferent because 
the main burden of taxation falls upon the income-tax payer, and 
he now represents only a small minority of the electorate. If we 
go back to the Gladstonian period, when the electorate was rela- 
tively small and consisted largely of taxpayers, we find our expendi- 
ture was very small indeed in comparison with present figures, and 
that it increased very slowly. For example, in the year 1884-5 the 
exchequer issues for the United Kingdom, which then included 
Ireland, were barely £89,000,000. Ten years later they had only 
risen to £93,900,000. 

The modern orgy of expenditure dates from the budget of 1900, 
when old age pensions were established. That was the real begin- 
ning of the policy of social reform which has been pressed further 
and further by each successive government down to the present 
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day. Undoubtedly there is a strong case for much of the expendi- 
ture that comes under this title; it has saved many people from the 
cruelties of abject poverty. But if the State is to be called upon to 
use the taxpayer’s money to provide for the wants of the poorer 
classes, where is the process to end? How long will the taxpayer 
be able to stand the strain? Already there is evidence that the 
high rate of taxation, combined with trade depression, is producing 
a decline in the yield of the income-tax. 

Until the new policy was started in 1909 the services now classed 
as “social services ’’ consisted almost exclusively of education 
and the cost of poor law relief. In the financial year 1910-11 the 
total cost for England, Wales and Scotland was £63,000,000. In 
1928-9, which is the latest year for which an official return is avail- 
able, the corresponding figure—after deducting the cost of war pen- 
slons—was £342,000,000. “These figures include local as well as 
national expenditure; they also include contributions and fees. 
An analysis of the last figure shows that contributions and fees 
represent a little over a third of the total expenditure; local rates 
account for about a quarter; the rest of the burden falls upon the 
national taxpayer. Since 1928-9 the burden upon the taxpayer 
for social services has greatly increased owing especially to the 
growth of expenditure under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
This item is increasing with a rapidity which has at last begun to 
alarm members of all parties. In the last completed financial year, 
the year 1930-I, government grants to the unemployment fund 
amounted to £26,470,000; the estimate for the current year is 
£45,108,000. But that is not the end of the story, for in spite 
of this Jarge grant the fund is rapidly piling up debt and that debt 
will finally have to be met out of the national exchequer. 

Of all the single items of our national expenditure the most 
serious is the expenditure upon unemployment. Yet the Labour 
Government has declined to accept the most important of the pro- 
posals for economising put forward in the interim report of the Royal 
Commission that has been inquiring into the whole subject of unem- 
ployment insurance. Even if these proposals were accepted in full the 
dole would still remain a heavy burden upon the taxpayer, and also 
upon the industrialists of the country. Their rejection means that 
the fund will continue to run into debt. The debt already in 
prospect for the current year will more than wipe out the whole 
sum that Mr. Snowden has set aside in his budget as a sinking fund 
for the national debt. The root of the trouble with the unemploy- 
ment fund lies in the mixing up of State assistance with what 
should be bona fide insurance. As soon as the State steps in the 
spirit of self-dependence and self-help is elbowed out, and the 
principle of insurance becomes sheer hypocrisy. What happens 
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is that, just because the workman is compelled to subscribe to the 
fund, he thinks he is morally entitled to relief for an unlimited 
period, however little he may have subscribed, and however little 
effort he may have made to find employment. If the fund for the 
relief of the unemployed is to be a real insurance fund it ought 
without delay to be completely divorced from any form of State 
charity. It would be far better indeed if the State took no part 
whatever in the matter. Workpeople should be left to run the 
scheme for themselves with their own money through the agency of 
approved societies. ‘hey would then themselves take care that the 
fund was protected from fraud. It would still be necessary that 
the State should be prepared to come to the rescue in the case 
of extreme misfortune uncovered by a voluntary insurance fund. 
But such State help should be frankly given through the agency of 
the Poor Law with no pretence of insurance, and should be limited 
to cases of real destitution. At present the money contributed by 
the State to the Unemployment Fund helps to keep wages at an 
artificially high level, and this prevents our industries from com- 
peting successfully in foreign markets. 

Nor is there any sufficient reason why employers as such should 
contribute to a workpeople’s unemployment fund. On many 
grounds it would be better that the employer, while paying the best 
wage that industry can afford, should stand aside and leave the 
workpeople themselves to arrange through their trade unions and 
friendly societies for their own protection against the risks of 
unemployment. This would mean increased self-respect on the 
part of the workpeople, and a consequent gain to themselves and to 
the nation. The spirit of pauperism, however begotten, is fatal to 
national progress. ‘The reform of the Unemployment Fund is 
therefore perhaps the most important of all the reforms needed to 
place our financial and industrial conditions on a sound basis. But 
even if the exchequer were relieved of the whole cost that this fund 
now involves, our national expenditure would still impose an exces- 
sive burden upon our industries. 

We have to ask in what other directions are economies 
possible. The answer is that in the first place many of the other 
social services ought to be cut down. For example, the State is 
now spending very large sums of money every year on housing, 
and it is doubtful whether on balance the country gets any advan- 
tage whatever from this expenditure. The interference of the 
government in the housing problem has beyond question greatly 
raised the cost of building, and in many cases checked the supply 
of houses by private builders. If the Government were to stand 
aside altogether the possibility is that in a very brief period private 
enterprise would provide—as it used to do before the war—as many 
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houses as are wanted and at very much lower prices than those built 
by Government agencies. 

Another important question is the cost of education. The charge 
both upon local rates and upon national taxes has risen enormously 
in the past twenty years. In rg1o-11 the charge upon rates for 
education in Great Britain was just over $14,000,000; by 1928-9 
this figure had risen to just under £41,000,000. In the same period 
the cost of education charged upon the national exchequer rose from 
under £18,000,000 to over £48,000,000. Since 1928-9 the bud get 
figures show a further startling increase in the charge upon the 
exchequer ; the budget estimate for education for the current year 
is £56,767,000. Does anyone seriously believe that the country 
is getting an adequate return for this enormous expenditure? One 
of the troubles with the educational services, as with other 
Government-controlled services, is that the persons employed consti- 
tute a corporate force persistently pressing the Government for 
further increase in expenditure. We are suffering in England to- 
day, as Rome suffered, from a constantly-expanding bureaucracy, 
and the steady though silent pressure of the bureaucracy is one of 
the most formidable obstacles to public economy. It may be remem- 
bered that when the Conservatives last came into power they had 
pledged themselves to abolish three Government Departments ; all 
those three departments are still in existence and costing the 
country even more than before. We may well ask, Where is the 
evil to end ? 

We shall not escape from our present difficulties until we abandon 
altogether the policy of giving the masses of the population some- 
thing for nothing, and asking the taxpayer to provide the money. 
There is no reason, for example, why working-class parents should 
not contribute to the cost of the education of their children, as they 
continued to do for twenty years after education became compulsory. 
To take a smaller matter, it is both fair and financially desirable 
that people who use public libraries and museums should all make 
a small payment for the benefits they receive. There is also a 
possibility of obtaining quite an appreciable sum of money for 
the exchequer by abolishing halfpenny postage, which is, in reality, 
a State charity to business firms. 

These are examples of the way in which money could be saved 
and taxation reduced. Every proposed economy is sure to provoke 
opposition, but we all of us have to make sacrifices if our country 
is to be saved from grave disaster, and, to quote the words of Mr. 
Snowden in the House of Commons on February 1th last: ‘‘ No 
class will ultimately benefit more by present economy than the wage- 


earners.”’ 
HAROLD Cox. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 
OTWITHSTANDING its intercontinental title, the 


questions which have confronted the League since its in- 
ception have been mainly of European origin and concern. 
The frontier dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay, the extent of 
slavery in Liberia, certain references by the Chinese Government, 
the opium trade, and the yearly reports on the mandated terri- 
tories and their critical examination by the Mandates Committee, 
are all witnesses to the intrusion from time to time on League 
deliberations of extra-European questions. But its chief pre- 
occupation has been the consideration of European difficulties still 
fermenting from the cauldron of war. For of a truth Europe is 
only technically a silent volcano, and if by any ill fortune or 
management the safety pipe of the League was blocked, there 
would be explosions in more than one quarter. "That they have 
not already occurred is due by universal admission to the existence 
of the League itself. Since, however, the League, as it exists, is 
not the League envisaged by Germany or desired by France at the 
time of its creation, it remains an authority disappointing and not 
wholly acceptable to the two nations whose relations and differ- 
ences are the chief cause of unrest in Europe. At no time of its 
existence has it been more necessary or more imperilled. Every 
problem that concerns, interests, and baffles the human intelli- 
gence is now automatically referred to Geneva. In matters of 
drug manufacture and distribution, of hygiene, of labour hours 
and conditions, of agricultural production and credits, of gold 
circulation and holding, even in the case of economics, the differ- 
ent Governments and nations manage to maintain a tolerably im- 
partial and understanding attitude towards each other. ‘There is 
a desire to co-operate and not unnecessarily to obstruct, to promote 
and not to hinder the objects pursued ; to get some distance inside 
the other country’s standpoint, and to arrive at decisions in which 
all make concessions and none are wilfully damnified. If only the 
same reasonableness prevailed in the political questions of Dis- 
armament, Reparations, and Boundaries, Europe would be secure, 
prosperous, and contented. | Why she possesses none of these 
blessings, is because the settlements planned at Versailles, whether 
geographical or financial, were based on recollection of war and 
not on anticipation of genuine peace, on fear and not on confidence. 
It would have been a miracle had it been otherwise. We were 
nearer the age of miracles in 1815 than in 1919. 
Let us begin with disarmament, since everywhere except in 
France it precedes security. By the Versailles Treaty Germany 
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was confined to an army of 100,000 long-service men, to a negli- 
gible navy sufficient for her coast protection, and to an Air Force 
as to which her neighbours need not feel anxious. The only point 
the Allied military experts forgot or omitted to control was expen- 
diture. Germany may not have more than a strictly limited 
number of effectives, units, or formations, but on them she may 
spend whatever she can afford or pleases. | Hence perhaps it 
happens that budgetary limitation of armaments finds favour in 
the Preparatory Conference, and a place in the Draft Convention. 

Since compulsory disarmament was thrust on Germany in 1919, 
she has never ceased for an instant to urge that hers was merely 
and legally a prelude to that of the rest of the League members. 
She argues that under the terms of the Covenant itself in Art. 8, 
as well as in the preamble to Part V of the Versailles Treaty, 
precise words are to be found justifying such a view, and that if 
she as the conquered was bound to keep treaties and stipulations 
to which her signature was attached, the victors were no less 
obliged to abide by the same treaties and conditions. It is an 
argument difficult on paper to deny or resist. It is, I think, con- 
firmed by the expressions of the official Allied reply to the Ger- 
man delegation in June 1919. “They speak of Allied requirements 
for German disarmament being ‘‘ the first step towards general 
reduction and limitation of armaments,” of the German growth of 
armaments before the war obliging her neighbours to follow suit 
and therefore ‘‘ the process of limitation should begin with the 
nation responsible for expansion.’? ‘This is reinforced in the next 
paragraph of the Reply when Germany is told she ‘‘ must consent 
unconditionally to disarm in advance of the Allied Powers.’’ Words 
so unambiguous and so deliberately repeated left little room to 
question that what the Allies then meant, what the treaties said, 
and what the signatories respectively accepted, was the prior 
disarmament of Germany, and the consequent and subsequent 
disarmament of all Allied members of the League. 

But things in practice are not always so simple as things on 
paper, though the converse is usually accepted for the truer prin- 
ciple. Disarmament will be the work not of a tribunal inter- 
preting a Statute—but of an international Conference swayed 
partly by emotions and partly by facts. How will these react on 
France and Germany, the protagonists of every such Conference? 
The French, when the idea of a League of all Nations was first 
seriously considered, conceived of it in the light of an authority 
in which she should have a dominating, if not decisive, voice, and 
that an integral and essential element of the League should be 
military armaments capable of enforcing its decisions. M. 
Doumergue’s speech at Nice in April last shows that France still 
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holds that opinion. "There were quite a number of persons of 
authority in this country also who approved of such a Force. 
They do not perceive, apart from the difficulties of providing, 
assembling, commanding, and directing such a composite body, 
the impropriety of an assemblage, brought into existence to 
diminish the reign and use of force, creating and employing a new 
destructive engine in the name and under the auspices of a society 
whose raison d’étre was the universal maintenance of peace. With- 
out going into a history of negotiations and proposals, important 
many of them because, though no longer visible, they still guide 
French policy, it is sufficient to say that the League, as eventually 
constituted, happily possesses no such armed force. Consequently 
France has persuaded herself that the League affords her no such 
“security ’’ as her history entitles her to require, and as her 
press, with her politicians, impress on her she lacks. 

History read aright is, I suppose, the best guide to the mazes 
of the future. France has read the deeds of Louis XIV, or rather 
of his generals and statesmen, of Frederick the Great, of Napoleon, 
of Bismarck. She remembers what they gained: she forgets what 
they lost. Yet the loss has always been exactly alternate to the 
gain, and eventually almost exactly co-extensive. There is a 
story of vanity in every tale of glory. France would have been far 
happier to-day if she had chosen the right deductions from her 
past. But French mentality cannot help approaching every ques- 
tion with suspicion, an attitude quite as often a hindrance to 
success as a safeguard against failure. So somehow France has 
persuaded herself that she sorely needs “ security,’’ that it can 
only be provided by the possession of many armaments, as to which 
everybody must agree she should be provided in larger measure 
than her fellows, and that her history, her culture, her language, 
place her on a pinnacle where it ought to be a pleasure, and is 
certainly a privilege, for the rest of the world to maintain her. 
Moreover, since her luck as well as her judgment is out at elbows, 
she recalls her disappointments. There are the failures to mature 
of the Anglo-American (Guarantee) Treaty, of the Geneva Pro- 
tocol, and of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, a proposal never 
really satisfactorily offset by Locarno. Naturally oblivious of her 
own wrong-doings in a fairly distant past, she never for a moment 
permits herself the comfort and ease of forgetting or overlooking 
the errors and faults of her neighbours. She lives in a nightmare 
of alarms, which disturb and antagonise her friends hardly less 
than those whom she considers her foes. She has grievances 
against the League itself because it is not armed as she would have 
liked it to be, and it is not as subservient as she hoped it might be. 
She has grievances against Germany because she has persuaded 
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herself that Germany has rebuilt her army under cover of 
N.C.O.’ s recruited as privates, and that, through an uncontrolled 
military Budget, Germany has immense stores of war material 
and guns in handy concealment. She professes to be a firm be- 
lever in the existence of a German-Soviet understanding, and the 
recent proposal for an Austro-German customs union has excited 
all her passions and apprehensions. She has grievances against 
Italy. At the end of the war she who had borne, as she thinks, 
the greater part of the loss and suffering, received back only her 
own lost provinces. Italy was rewarded by Great Britain with 
concessions in Somaliland, and by Austrian territories which she 
had never possessed even culturally. Moreover, though France 
has ceded to her some 46,000 square miles of Libyan territory, 
Italy is still claiming a shadowy inheritance of Turkish rights in 
the Tripolitania hinterland. The Italian claim to retain, under 
Art. 13 of the “‘ Consulates Agreement ”’ of 1896, as Italian, per- 
sons who then retained in Tunis their nationality, is regarded by 
the French, who denounced Article 13 in 1918, as an unfriendly 
act. Recollections as to the settlement over Fiume still haunt the 
French mind, and French friendship for Jugoslavia, and Italian 
patronage of Albania keep the feeling alive. That the French and 
Jugoslavian treaty of November 1927 has aroused, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say has warmed up, the friction between 
Italy and France, there can be no doubt. French apologists main- 
tain that the intention and language of this treaty are unexcep- 
tionable, that any other country is free and welcome to adhere to 
it, and that it is based and buttressed on the authority of the 
League itself. Unluckily Italy finds herself obliged to think and 
act otherwise, and as a reply to it has failed to renew her Treaty 
of Friendship with the Serb Kingdom. France believes Italy to 
have ambitions towards the East, and to favour a policy in which 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, and even Germany may take a hand, 
and for such a policy a revision of treaty and boundaries may be 
a necessity. How then can disarmament, by which is understood 
a parity in reduced and limited armaments, be favourably regarded 
by any Frenchman? For this is what he says to himself: “ If 
once France concedes naval parity, and agrees to a reduction of 
armaments, it will be only all the cheaper and easier for Italy to 
build up to us. So long as our level is high Italy will not attempt 
to reach it. If it is fixed at a greatly lower point, Italy can reach 
it without effort and expense, and ‘security’ is gone. Beyond 
question this security is endangered by a neighbour who tells us 
exactly which of the French oversea domains are essential to the 
progress of Italy, who talks of ‘imminent tests of strength along 
the National frontier,’ and who is engaged in a perpetual diplo- 
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matic conflict with us the world over.’’ Unless the naval conversa- 
tions recently carried on through the good offices of Great Britain 
result in an Agreement, or M. Briand, who is almost as suspect 
in his own country as he is respected, can procure a moderation 
of opinion, such is the attitude of mind in which France will 
present herself at the Disarmament Conference of February 1932. 

The resentments, perplexities, and attitudes of Germany and 
Italy correspond and respond in large measure to those of France. 
Governments often are ready to be more moderate and reasonable 
than their national press and their electors permit. A clear under- 
standing of opinion in Germany towards the League as an institu- 
tion is then as important as is knowledge of the German Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards Disarmament. ‘There was a short time in 
German post-war history when Germany looked towards the League 
much as a storm-tossed captain turns towards the first lighthouse 
he picks up after a perilous and desperate voyage. ‘They conceived 
of themselves as being entitled to share, in perfect equality, the 
counsels of the League. It was then a deep humiliation indeed to 
find at Geneva in 1919 no partnership awaiting Germany, but only 
a summons to hear her sentence pronounced. ‘Thereafter, not 
having been allowed to take any part in her own trial, she has 
done everything in her power to render nugatory the judgment. 
From May 1919 to September 1923 Germany engineered a scheme 
of passive resistance which frustrated indeed French hopes, but 
nearly convulsed her own institutions, industries, and wealth. 
From this prolonged futility Stresemann rescued her by his 
“Policy of Fulfilment,” the first part of which procured the 
evacuation of the Ruhr, while the second part was directed to the 
voluntary disarmament by all members of the League to the same 
extent that Germany had been compulsorily disarmed. As Ger- 
many’s claim was based on Art. 8 of the Covenant, and the prob- 
lem could only be settled, if at all, by discussion in the League, it 
was essential that Germany should become a full member of the 
League and Council. This was eventually accomplished in 
September 1926 by Chancellor Stresemann’s courage and perti- 
nacity, after diplomatic struggles and rebuffs which produced 
alternately the Locarno Treaty, the German-Soviet Treaty of 
Neutrality, and the withdrawal of Spain and Brazil from the 
League. 

Very largely due to German importunity, the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission which had started work in 1926 reported 
during the next year. It was to the effect that it had justified its 
existence by procuring the acceptance of the status quo. At once 
Germany denied that there could be any advance until the dispro- 
portion of armaments between States Members disarmed and those 
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untouched had been remedied. The acceptance in April 1929 by 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. (a State member in all but name) 
of the French refusal to bring into account trained reserves, 
brought matters to a head. France, with a short-service conscript 
army, could obviously train considerable numbers of reserves, 
while Germany, with a volunteer long-service force, could only 
carry to reserve a small number of trained men, and these, by 
reason of their greater age, of constantly lessening value. Another 
acceptance by the United States, that of Budgetary Limitation 
instead of by Enumeration, which the Germans regarded as a 
French desire to close the gap in the control of German armaments, 
added to the resentment of the Germans at Geneva and still more 
in Germany. The death of Stresemann in October 1930, and the 
success of the Nazis at the German elections in September 1930, 
contributed to the spread of a feeling in Germany quite ready for 
withdrawal from the League. The recent handling in the League 
of the German complaints of the bad treatment of their com- 
patriots by the Polish authorities during the recent elections in 
Upper Silesia has restored, more correctly perhaps one should say 
has created, some belief in the minds of some Germans of the pos- 
sibility of League tribunals being impartial. An adverse pro- 
nouncement by the League on the Customs-Union Treaty with 
Austria will certainly cause a revulsion of feeling greater than 
the present gain. Thus the temper of mind in which France and 
Germany come to the Conference in February 1932 will determine 
the result far more than the actual expediency or even necessity 
of disarmament. How urgent is a settlement the press of every 
European country daily reveals. It is not so much that direct 
quarrels may develop into war—but here is the estimate of world 
security held in January 1931 by the most knowledgeable and re- 
sponsible people in Europe. “It is plain that economic 
recovery is being hindered by lack of confidence in the 
future due to widespread political anxiety . . . concerning the 
possibility of international war. We are resolutely determined 
to use the machinery of the League to prevent any recourse to 
violence.’’? ‘Then follow the signatures of twenty-seven Foreign 
Secretaries or other responsible ministers. If the danger was not 
only real but imminent, no men of their standing could have 
ventured on such a warning. Perhaps the only bright spot, para- 
doxical as it may seem, in this particular horizon is the universal 
poverty of nations. The heaviness of taxation, the slump in prices, 
the weight of the financial burden involved in the maintenance of 
present armaments amounting to over £500 million a year in 
Europe alone, all speak with a persuasive eloquence which 
seemingly nothing else can equal, and which ought to be effective. 
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But when panic attacks nations all reason is powerless ; the fear of 
mere bankruptcy is lost in the flood of emotion which sweeps 
through the imagination of statesmen, of journalists, of big busi- 
ness, and of proletariat alike. 

So then the outlook for disarmament is not hopeful, though 
probably everyone would welcome it on their own terms. The 
difficulty is not lessened by the fact that in a question so acute 
each nation concerned is at once plaintiff, defendant, counsel, and 
juryman. It says much for the common sense of the world that 
the League has got so far even as the Draft Convention. This 
document is not in itself a problem, still less a solution, but only 
the expression of the temper in which the problem was discussed. 
It is not necessary for my purpose to examine it; one would, 
however, like to know the real reason why it does not propose as 
necessary or proper a budgetary limitation of air services, while 
both naval and military expenditure is to be strictly rationed. 

The principle that reparation was due in cash for injury done 
or sustained during the war, was settled at Versailles in 19109. 
The preposterously impossible sums at which it was then fixed 
have been varied more than once. ‘The present valuation is the 
work of the Young Committee set up by agreement with the 
original Reparations Commission on the nomination of the British, 
French, Italian, Japanese, and Belgian Governments, of two repre- 
sentatives each, in addition to two from Germany and the United 
States respectively. On June 7th, 1929, the Young Committee 
reported unanimously. They provided for the payment by Ger- 
many of certain annuities for fifty-nine years, starting from 1929 
(considerably reducing the payments fixed by the preceding Dawes 
scheme) ; for the setting up of the ‘‘ Bank for International Settle- 
ment ’’; and for the removal of the foreign control over German 
finance and trade. In round figures Germany is to pay on the 
average #100 millions a year for reparations, of which one-third 
is to be paid in foreign currencies, and the new Bank is to finance 
German export trade. This annuity will apparently impose a 
charge of 70 marks a year on every German for the next two 
generations. Germany obtained the right, if financial circum- 
stances justified it, of postponing certain payments for a maximum 
period of two years and of suspending for one year 50 per cent. of 
the same. In short Germany and her creditors agreed to a scheme 
which fixed a definite sum, to be paid in a specified term of years 
and freed from political control; and one by which the creditor 
nations can issue to their publics bonds representing capitalisation 
of the unconditional portion of reparation. The annuities are 
charged partly on the German Budget and, to an amount of £33 
millions a year for thirty-seven years, partly on the railways. 
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Some idea of the war burdens involved can be gathered by quot- 
ing a few simple figures. As one result of this settlement Great 
Britain receives from Germany 417,500,000 yearly, from France 
£12,500,000, from Italy £4,000,000, and pays the whole of this 
sum—£34,000,000—over to U.S.A. in satisfaction of her own debt 
to that country. In September 1928 M. Poincaré, then French 
Premier, estimated that Germany’s debt to France for the devas- 
tated regions was £855 millions, while France owed to the United 
State £805 millions, and to Great Britain £653 millions (later 
reduced to £420 millions including £80,000,000 due for war stores). 
It will be seen that some of these are Reparation and some of them 
Inter-Allied debt figures. It is in fact impossible to keep the two 
questions apart. ‘There is now little doubt but that the payment 
of the interest and amortisation of these and similar fantastic 
obligations is at the root of the economic depression of the world. 
Europe owes the U.S.A. for war indebtedness a capital sum in 
excess of £2,000 millions; Germany owes Europe not far short of 
the same amount, and in practice pays 66 per cent. of all the sums 
transferred to the U.S.A. for the service of this debt. "To enable 
her to do this she borrowed between 1924-9 over £500 millions from 
U.S.A. This last year Germany indeed paid her Reparations out 
of her trading, but at the expense of the export trade of her credi- 
tors, and the effort has entailed on her a budgetary deficit of £62 
millions. There being a decrease in total world trade, German 
decrease in quantity was only 5 per cent. and in value ro per cent., 
while the U.S.A. lost 25 per cent., Engiand 21 per cent., and 
France 6 per cent. in values of exports. The capital indebtedness 
of Europe to America being, in round figures, £2250,000,000, it 
will require a total eventual sum of £4,300,000,000 to discharge 
this obligation. Germany’s share of these sums at 66 per cent. 
amounts to £1,500,000,000 and £3,000,000,000 respectively, only 
to be obtained at the expense of the foreign trade of her own 
creditors. These latter in addition owe £1,000,000,000 to Great 
Britain, and a trifle of £40,000,000 to France. How long can 
international common sense tolerate the continuance of such 
illusory assets and debits? 
France has steadily refused to allow ‘‘ Reparations ’’ to be dis- 
cussed in the League Assembly. Tactically she may be right, 
strategically she is certainly wrong. German industry in order to 
retain its power of international competition has consistently done 
its utmost to obstruct payment of reparations, but since the Ruhr 
occupation the German Government has been more powerful ar 
industry, and reparations have been punctually paid. But whi e 
the German Government has accepted the Young figures, it has 
also conditioned its acceptance by “‘ ability to pay.” If Germany 
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declared an ‘‘ inability ’’ the matter could not be excluded from 
League discussions. Germany’s ability depended two years ago 
on her power to borrow, last year it had to depend on her ability 
to expand her export trade. Does any Government in France, 
Italy, or England, desire that it should continue to expand, as only 
it can expand, at the expense of her neighbours? If not, a speedy 
reconsideration of the total effects of all reparations becomes an 
absolute necessity for creditors as well as for debtors. Financial 
“security ’’ is in far greater peril than military security. If the 
one has to be discussed forthwith, it is quite certain that the other 
will have to be debated at no distant date. Good fellowship for 
France may be evinced quite as much by insistence on, rather 
than by reluctance to press for, that discussion. Since an inter- 
national Conference can only bear a limited burden of controversy 
at any one given time, and to overburden it is to destroy its power 
to carry anything, it would be more than injudicious to lay at the 
present moment either Reparations or Boundary revision before 
the League. Yet the former cannot long be kept at arm’s length 
and it might be well to let men’s minds get accustomed to the 
sound of the latter word. Repugnance, refusal, doubt, hesitation, 
postponement, acceptance, will be the order of procedure, but even 
when the last is accomplished it will only be the second of the 
three steps which must be taken to ascend into the temple of peace. 
One final word on Boundaries. ‘Their possible revision under 
Art. 19 has been theoretically foreseen. I suppose that in 1919 
negotiators—judged by their results they can hardly be called 
statesmen—were too busy to consult history. Had they done so 
they would have found that a policy of depriving a nationality of 
its mother tongue and culture, however rigorously pursued, has 
hardly ever been successful. The two-century effort by Prussia in 
the land torn from Poland, the Russian attempts also in Poland, 
the Czech survival in Austria, are witnesses to the strength of 
racial and lingual attachment by a community to its hereditary 
settings. On the whole this tendency has been strengthened by 
the spread of writing and reading, and by the diffusion of litera- 
ture. To take only the little which was justifiable in 1919, will 
prevent the almost certain surrender of much unwillingly, say, 
in 1939. What is natural will remain; what is artificial will be 
restored. Italy on the Adriatic, Germany and Poland on the 
Baltic, are the outstanding strategic difficulties. Local readjust- 
ments are as numerous as desirable. They will not always be 
tactically easy, and some few under the pressure of general con- 
venience will melt away. But until this matter of boundary 
revision has been recognised as an unavoidable headland to be 
doubled, international life in the League will be uneasy, and any 
moment may be in peril. CHARLES E. HoBHOUSsE. 
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BARE five years have passed since Germany took her 

A place in the League of Nations. A wink of time in the life 

of nations, less still in that of an institution designed to be 
the clearing house for all their future business. And yet how 
hard it is to recapture the triumphant emotion of that September 
in Geneva, how steep the road back, past all his other landmarks, 
to Briand’s call to the mothers of Europe that they should sleep in 
peace! Then everything seemed easy, the course was set along 
the channel of conciliation, Germany would soon forget the insult 
of the “‘ vacant chair,’’? French fears would be calmed, and peace 
lay just ahead. To translate one’s mind abruptly from that vision 
of 1926 to the contemplation of the European situation as it appears 
to-day is to administer a shock of dismay. ‘This time there is no 
smug possibility of blaming the smaller nations. The fault for 
the tragic wasting away of opportunity lies directly with the Great 
Powers, and in Europe above all with France and Britain. 

Mankind is not in the grip of circumstances beyond his control, 
no phenomenon of Nature has occurred to destroy a continent or 
disrupt communications; the problems with which he is faced are 
problems created by Man himself, by his crass short-sightedness 
in the political sphere, by his genius in the industrial field, and by 
his innate conservatism in both. Distance has been annihilated, 
but men’s minds remain circumscribed by the limitations of their 
accidental frontiers; the problem of raw materials is no longer a 
handicap, that of production is solved, but millions go hungry 
in a world of plenty because the intermediary factor, money 
the exchange medium, is controlled by a handful of rigid 
doctrinaires. 

The vision of 1926 was not an illusion; the enthusiasm it pro- 
voked was no mere shallow emotionalism aroused by glib-tongued 
orators and spread by propaganda. Europe did then stand on the 
threshold of a new era, and the entry of Germany into the League, 
coming as it did after the Locarno Treaties, justified the belief that 
the corner-stone of European peace and prosperity had been laid, 
since that corner-stone will remain for long the co-operation of 
France with Germany. It is not the cynics who are proved right 
by the present state of Europe, but realists like Stresemann and 
the Briand of that day. For the promises of 1926 have not been 
kept, the impetus provided was expended in futile argument with 
changeless minds, and in less than two years the surging advance 
had been reduced to stagnation. For the wretched picture of 
to-day no individual is more responsible than Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, so eager to claim the kudos of the honest broker, so piti- 
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fully far from understanding the meaning of the term. Britain 
and France needed pressing forward, it was their tragedy to be 
represented at that crucial moment by men to whom haste was 
abhorrent and inactivity a virtue. For three years after Locarno 
the Allies could have wiped out from the minds of the Germans 
the bitterness of Versailles and the humiliations of its aftermath ; 
some sign of generous understanding would have gone far to 
restore the idealism which existed in Germany at the time of the 
Armistice, and would have centred the hope of the country upon 
the perfection of the machinery of the League of Nations. But of 
generosity there was no sign. Four years after Iocarno Strese- 
mann had to fight almost on his death-bed for even the fixing of 
a date for the final evacuation of the Rhineland, every small ad- 
vance was trumpeted as a “‘concession’’ and denounced as 
suicidal by the greater part of the French press. And through it 
all Chamberlain sat at Briand’s feet, exercising no pressure, sym- 
pathising with Briand’s internal difficulties, blind always to the 
far greater ones of Stresemann. And so, though documents con- 
tinued to accumulate at Geneva, ‘“‘ security ’’ receded. The policy 
of understanding demanded an approach to equality. France clung 
to her system of alliances and increased her military budget whilst 
insisting on the rigidity of the military clauses of the Peace 
Treaties. France’s allies were protected from criticism in the open 
forum of Geneva, until in 1930 Poland, emboldened by past ex- 
ploits, overstepped the mark and indulged in an orgy of suppres- 
sion of minorities which at least admitted of no open condonation. 
The proposal for an Austro-German Customs Union had the effect 
of demonstrating the collapse of both policies, that of Franco- 
German reconciliation and that of the French alliance system. 
Nothing could have emphasised more painfully the rigidity of the 
controlling forces in France than the ferocity of the abuse poured 
out by the French press upon Germany during the whole month 
following upon the announcement. And few things could have 
revealed more clearly the insecurity of the alliance system than 
the first spontaneous movement of sympathy by Roumania and 
Yugo-Slavia, and the haste with which Dr. Benes persuaded his 
partners of the Little Entente to start a preferential tariff system 
between the three, which involved the modification of Czecho- 
slovakia’s own policy of protection against the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the other two. 

Patched up as it may be for the moment, the French alliance 
system is fast decaying; in Belgium the abrogation of the military 
convention of 1920 has been demanded by M. Vandervelde, one of 
its original signatories, and the Left as a whole is vehemently 
opposed to the completion of the French scheme of fortifications 
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by the construction of a similar line along the Belgian-German 
frontier. Poland lies in the grip of an incompetent military 
régime whose unpopularity at home and abroad makes association 
with her far more a liability than an asset. Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia are not much better off nor more reliable. Czechoslovakia 
alone remains, held fast to France by the antipathy which the 
population has transferred from the old Austrian régime to that 
of the new Germany, and by the twin bogies of the Anschluss and 
the Hapsburg restoration. Obviously as a means to security this 
system has ceased to prove reliable, and that at a time when it 
becomes more evident that its continued existence must sooner or 
later call into being an opposing bloc of greater potential strength, 
consisting of Germany, Russia, and perhaps Italy. For with Italy 
too France has been prevented from coming to terms by the obses- 
sion of her prestige policy and the necessity of being able to convoy 
her black armies across the Mediterranean to resist a German 
attack. But here at least the Quai d’Orsay, from its own point of 
view, had more excuse for procrastination. ‘The economic situa- 
tion in Italy was so bad that Fascism was becoming less secure in 
the North and Mussolini might have been expected to come to 
terms. Later this discontent against the régime was unlikely to 
be diminished by the overthrow of a Monarchy and a dictatorship 
in Spain, facts difficult to conceal from the discontented Italian 
people by any form of censorship. The open friction between 
Fascism and the Vatican, between two opposing conceptions of the 
State each struggling for the ‘‘ education ’’ of the youth, is now 
naturally being followed with interest in Paris. 

It is a sorry picture which confronts the world on the eve of the 
great Disarmament Conference, upon the success or failure of 
which in all probability depend the fate of Kurope and the very 
existence of the League of Nations. It is idle now to speculate on 
might-have-beens, had Chamberlain possessed some spark of under- 
standing or Briand but a streak of that courageous sincerity which 
was Stresemann’s. If modern warfare meant the survival of the 
fittest, as Sir Arthur Keith implies by his comically unscientific 
pronouncement as to the ‘‘ necessity ’’ of war, Europe might not 
now be faced by the prospect of an era of social upheaval. The 
events of the past few months, beginning with the results of the 
German elections in September, have rudely broken in upon the 
lullaby that all was proceeding smoothly. The question is whether 
the present crisis spells impending doom to Europe as we know it 
or whether it may be considered as the birth-pangs of a new 
system. Before any attempt to formulate an opinion can be made, 
some idea of present conditions and opinion in Germany and France 


is necessary. 
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Much has already been learnt in England as to the desperate 
financial straits of the German Reich, but it seems doubtful if 
the all-pervading hopelessness and disillusionment of the German 
people have been understood. What is happening in Germany is 
not merely that the standard of living is being drastically de- 
pressed, but that the cultural life of one of the highest civilisa- 
tions is being destroyed. There, unemployment relief means 
hunger, but for many still employed the reduced scale of wages 
means that there is no longer money for the things which to very 
many Germans make life worth living. The listless hanging about 
at street corners is not attractive to the unemployed, except 
amongst a few intellectuals who indulge in an orgy of abstract 
philosophical discussion. In any case one sees but little of it. 
Some contrive to fill time by attending continuation schools; but 
sooner or later they reach the point where there is nothing to do, 
no work to be obtained, no chance of emigration. Much is heard 
of the fact that the Germans are a “‘ disciplined race,’ working 
best as part of a machine, liking to be ruled. But if the machine 
has broken down and if the only instructions given are to stand 
still, how long can youthful energy be expected to remain disci- 
plined? One has heard of cases in which sons have spoken of their 
fathers as having “‘ no right to a political opinion now, for he has 
a profession.’? ‘To these young people come the propagandists of 
the smash-all philosophies and play upon the hopelessness of their 
position, offering sometimes a uniform of sorts inside which no 
thinking is required. Pandering to the herd instinct, transforming 
a natural cosmopolitanism into nationalism—for Communists and 
National Socialists. alike now appeal to national sentiment—the 
extremists form an ever-increasing army of vigorous young people 
whose only faith is that nothing will or can be right until much 
or all has been destroyed. ‘‘ Thank God for Hitler,’’ say the in- 
dustrial magnates, ‘‘ for at least the Nazis and the Communists 
kill each other.’? At present that is so and every week-end brings 
its casualty list; but the two extremes have more in common with 
each other than either can have with the magnates, and the latter’s 
day of reckoning may be coming. 

A change has come about in German bourgeois psychology dur- 
ing the past six months. Then there were fear of war and signs of 
panic, fear lest some Nazi provocation against the Polish Corridor 
or Silesia might renew the invasion of Germany, or that the Poles, 
inflated by the success of their campaign of ‘“‘ pacification ”’ 
against the Ukrainians, might occupy Danzig. The January ses- 
sion of the League Council stilled these alarms, thanks to Mr. 
Henderson. Nevertheless it was rather with surprise that Ger- 
many reached the spring without serious disorder. ‘To-day there 
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is no apprehension of war, no panic and no attitudinising, but in 
their place, everywhere and amongst every class, an undramatic 
expectation of revolution in the coming months. ‘The subject does 
not necessarily bubble forth spontaneously but all will give the 
same answer, the thoughtless with a laugh, the wiser with a shrug. 
The fatalistic calm with which the subject is discussed by those 
whose “opposite numbers”? in other countries tremble at the 
word is striking, particularly so when one remembers that these 
same people have already seen revolution, invasion and inflation. 
The complex of inevitability which did so much to make the World 
War possible seems now to be at work inside Germany, for even 
those who have everything to lose by revolution say that their 
country has given all the proof that is possible of her sincerity 
and desperate plight, and that only when she has collapsed will 
France and the others believe. But with it all there is little 
xenophobia, despite the facts that the Peace Treaties are held to be 
the root cause of the coming débdcle and that the entire country 
is united on such issues of foreign policy as the necessity for re- 
vision of the Young Plan and of the eastern frontiers. ‘There is 
wide recognition of the financial difficulties and economic crises 
prevailing also in Britain and the United States, and, although 
there is much and increasing bitterness about French lack of com- 
prehension, there is still so little general anti-French feeling that 
a radical change of attitude on the part of Paris would even to-day 
go far to wipe out memories of the crimes of the past ten years. 
But it all ends with a shrug or a sigh. France is relatively pros- 
perous and will not understand, if indeed she does not deliberately 
seek the downfall of her neighbour, as the nationalists maintain. 
Briand is a broken reed—or worse—in any case so blind to facts 
that, with the whole structure of Germany cracking, he can 
still talk of the Young Plan as ‘‘ final.’? America is absorbed 
in its own tragedy and remains aloof. Britain can do nothing 
alone. 

It is this sense of inevitability which perhaps is the only explana- 
tion of the paradox of Germany to-day. The hungry come quietly 
to the back-doors in an endless stream to beg for food, but there 1s 
little parade of misery. What is noticeable to the casual observer 
is that the beer-gardens and cafés are still doing business, and that 
the cheaper seats at concerts and the opera are fairly full. Every- 
one lives from day to day, few have enough money to live com- 
fortably, but what they do receive is spent quickly and on what 
can be enjoyed immediately. Germany plays a football match 
against France in Paris and thousands of Germans make the 
journey in order to see it, thousands more plan in the coming 
weeks to visit the French Colonial Exhibition, or Italy or the 
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Tyrol, ‘“‘ for who knows if we shall ever have the chance again? ”’ 
It is a legacy which the remnants of the middle class have received 
from the inflation period and it is beyond the power of any Govern- 
ment to stop by propaganda. ‘To-day there are between twelve and 
fifteen million people in Germany who are hungry, the unem- 
ployed and their dependants. By the winter this figure will 
approach twenty million and will certainly include many, deprived 
of benefit, who will actually starve. The Germans will not oblige 
by starving quietly. 

In one sense at least France may be said to present herself to 
the world as a paradox as great as Germany. For if the blind 
obstinacy of French policy as regards Germany remains the 
greatest obstructive factor in a sane reorganisation of Europe, it 
is equally true to say that the French people to-day are the most 
pacific on the Continent. Perhaps the one virtue of conscription 
is that it breeds, in modern youth at least, a hatred of military 
life and of all connected with it. But the French people fear war, 
fear it intensely, and their fear is the strongest weapon of their 
venal press and of the armaments industry, whose gilded fist 
reaches beyond the press into the Chambre des Deputés itself. 
‘War talk is written with pens of the same steel as that from 
which shells are made,’’ as M. Briand said in an interview at 
Geneva last year. Sunk in an ignorance of the outer world greater 
even than that of their neighbours, the French as a whole accept 
the policy which is made for them. One man, however, has known 
how to capitalise their fear of war; Briand, though discredited in 
Germany, has become for the French people a legendary figure, 
the very symbol of peace. Letters, addresses and appeals pour in 
upon him from every corner of the country begging him to remain 
at the helm, often quoting something which the great phrase-maker 
himself had thrown out in some half-forgotten speech, some string 
of words construed by the peasant mind into a bulwark of peace, 
such as “‘ Tant que je serai la, il n’y aura pas de guerre.’ It 
seems indeed as if the man had reached the zenith of his fame and 
popularity just as his flair had deserted him, for, vacillating and 
unreliable though he always was, it is difficult to understand how 
he can so under-estimate either the dangerous situation in Ger- 
many or the growing unpopularity of France abroad. And if he 
does not under-estimate it, if he is not once again just playing 
for time, then his recent pronouncements would seem to indicate 
that he has deserted to the enemy, turned his back upon the policy 
of reconciliation and is showing himself unworthy of the unique 
position of trust in which he is held by his compatriots. 

The French saw in the Austro-German proposal a threat to their 
supremacy, the reaction of the Paris press was consistent with 
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French policy since the war and their manner of dealing with it 
was a typical example of intelligence turned to an extremely stupid 
purpose. If the Germans did the right thing in the wrong way, 
the French certainly did the wrong thing in the right way. ‘The 
announcement was met by an explosion of anger and even threats ; 
the juridical question was pre-judged. That Austria had con- 
travened the St. Germain Treaty and the 1922 Loan Convention 
no Frenchman relying on his morning paper was allowed to have 
any doubt. Secondly the proposal was written of always as the 
“ Anschluss,’ already a bogey word implying a threat in the 
minds of the French, and probably sufficient in itself to convince 
many village politicians that Germany had already annexed 
Austria. At the Council meeting in May M. Briand denounced 
the proposal in the strongest terms, and followed his denunciation 
by a so-called ‘‘ constructive’? memorandum which provided 
advertisement of the French case even though it constructed 
nothing. A whispering campaign was set going in Geneva, and the 
lobbies were full of rumours that the Austrians were weakening or 
that the Germans had agreed to renounce the scheme in exchange 
for relief on reparations. ‘Though the decision to send the matter 
to The Hague for an Advisory Opinion was practically accepted 
by all parties in advance, a futile discussion was allowed in which 
the already known views of the various Governments as to the 
political aspect were aired once more. ‘The discussion merely 
served to exacerbate opinion at home, since the continental papers 
simply reported such parts of the discussion as suited their national 
and editorial views. It is true that but for the existence of the 
League the situation could have become acute more quickly, pos- 
sibly even to having reached the stage of ultimatums. Delay in 
such matters is nearly always useful and delay was obtained. 
It is no reflection on the League that no more was done; but the 
proposal itself and the manner in which it was received by France 
casts the gravest reflection on the past conduct of international 
affairs. The vehemence of the French opposition has left the Ger- 
man press wondering in print whether, in the event of the Court’s 
opinion being favourable to the proposal, the French will attempt 
a veto on political grounds, and the nationalists prepare accord- 
ingly. The most moderate German opinion is dejected, for even 
those who disapproved of the project find it impossible to deny 
that its effect has confirmed the assertions of the nationalists that 
France is incorrigibly determined to maintain her hegemony and 
to show, as M. Maginot said, that there can be no question of 
equality between ‘‘ the nation which has been an aggressor and 
that which has never and can never be one”?! That a responsible 
Minister should dare at this date to proclaim so crudely the pre- 
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posterous theory of unilateral responsibility for the war is in itself 
evidence of the obsolescence of French leadership. 

The French were doubtless right in supposing that the Austro- 
German proposal marked a change of attitude on the part of Ger- 
many. It proclaimed officially the national disillusionment as to 
the sincerity of French professions and the accompanying belief 
that nothing but a shock would stir France from her self-complacent 
lethargy. Realising, though certainly under-estimating, that the 
scheme would have a disturbing effect on French opinion, the 
German Government nevertheless considered that that danger was 
less than continued stagnation in face of the desperate situation at 
home. It is still too early to say whether their judgment was 
altogether wrong, and whether the proposal may prove the gate- 
way to bigger things or the occasion for the dropping of the mask 
of peace behind which French officialdom has remained as sinister 
as ever. After all it was M. Briand who launched the proposal 
for European Union, even though he subordinated it to the political 
status quo. And the same M. Briand is now confronted with two 
alternatives, for the third, that of forming an economic bloc 
against Germany, has been abandoned as impossible. Either 
France must come closer to Germany economically through some 
larger scheme, or she can again return to slumber and stagnation. 
And in the latter case she will soon awake to find herself confronted 
by a Germany which may prove a far more uncomfortable neigh- 
bour than any which would have been created by some show of her 
much-proclaimed ‘‘ generosity.”’ And on that day, too, France 
will find herself singularly alone; she has made suspicion and mis- 
trust her counsellors, and they may prove unpleasant boomerangs. 

The duty of Britain is plain. It is to show at this eleventh 
hour that Germany is an equal amongst equals and rightly expects 
equality, and further to say plainly that German civilisation is of 
more importance to Europe than the sinister ambitions of French 
reactionaries. A tardy start has been made at Chequers, but mere 
politeness is not enough. Unless Germany is made clearly to 
understand that Britain is bringing all her weight to bear upon 
the ex-Allies for relief in her financial plight, a situation may well 
come about which will make the Disarmament Conference more 
‘unthinkable ’’? than war. Despite its happy successes in the field 
of international affairs, the Labour Government has shown too 
much readiness in pandering to French reaction. ‘There can be 
no affinity between them as was inevitably the case with the Con- 
servatives, and the policy has brought them no single advance, no 
atom of help in their desires. Rather have they received disap- 
pointment throughout the course, to be faced now with the threat 
of disaster to all their aspirations. From the France of Poincaré 
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and Tardieu there is nothing to be hoped but the ruination of 
France and of Europe. But there is another France to whom 
appeal could and should long ago have been made. Unless that 
appeal is made in terms which allow of no misinterpretation all 
the great efforts of Mr. Henderson will have been in vain. 
Harrison Brown. 
(European Representative of the American 
Committee for the Outlawry of War.) 
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SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM.* 
el HE rise of natural science to a new and previously 


undreamt-of importance has been the most striking single 

feature of the last hundred years. But this stressing of the 
values of science has led to a depreciation of other values, the 
values of what for want of a better term we may call humanism. 
Some people, seeing the old humanistic values crumble, turn 
angrily upon science and would attempt to check its further ad- 
vance. But this is not the right method. We must have science, 
for science is necessary to a lucid view of the world and to the 
very existence of any complex civilisation. And we must have 
humanism, for without a true appreciation of its values we do not 
know how to live or what to do with the power science confers. 
What we need, in fact, is a Scientific Humanism. 

Humanism is unfortunately a vague word, and the sense in 
which it is to be used needs defining. We may best define it in 
terms of its aims. One sentence, to my mind, really contains 
them all—to have life and to have it more abundantly. Although, 
like all one-sentence programmes, this needs amplification and 
definition, it proclaims at the outset the humanist’s main creed— 
that the sole source of values which we know of in the universe is 
the commerce between mind and matter that we call human life; 
for it generates not only our standard of values but the experi- 
ences, objects and ideas which are of highest concrete value in 
themselves : that life as a whole is more important than any single 
part or product of life: and that since life, however complex, is 
essentially one, it is false to give absolute predominance to any 
system of ideas or conduct, or indeed to any one aspect of life. 

A humanism that is also scientific sees man endowed with in- 
finite powers of control should he care to exercise them. More 
importantly, in the perspective of scientific knowledge it sees 
man against his true background—a background of the irrespon- 
sible matter and energy of which he is himself composed, of the 
long and blind evolution of which he is himself a product. Humanity 
thus appears as a very peculiar phenomenon—a fraction of the 
universal world-stuff which as a result of long processes of change 
and strife has been made conscious of itself and of its relations with 
the rest of the world-stuff, capable of desiring, feeling, judging 
and planning. It is an experiment of the universe in rational self- 
consciousness. Any value which it has apart from its selfish value 
to itself resides in this fact. 

‘The apprehension of values depends upon a balancing of motives 
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and ideas eae standard of values demands conceptual thought. Even 
the highest animals have only the barest rudiment of such possi- 
bilities. But once man, by the aid of language, could think 
abstract thoughts, a new framework was generated, a framework 
as important to mental life as the skeletal framework to bodily 
life—the framework of universals and ideals. ‘This is an imme- 
diate by-product of language and logic. It is impossible to pro- 
nounce the simplest judgment—“‘ this is true’’ or ‘‘ that is not 
true ’’—without implicitly setting up a category of abstract truth. 
Once you can argue whether an action is right or wrong, you pre- 
suppose an ideal of rightness. You may not consciously envisage 
such ideals, but your own or others’ logic will sooner or later lead 
you to them. The humanist sees no other absolute quality in 
truth or goodness than this. 

The actual way in which these abstract ideas are applied as 
standards of value is subject to change. The ideas about truth 
held by a believer in verbal inspiration must be different from 
those of one trained in the methods of philosophy or of mathe- 
matical physics. Just as the bodily skeleton was moulded and 
improved during the course of its evolution, so this spiritual 
framework grows and is modified. ‘The different emphases laid 
upon this world and the next, for instance, have produced very 
different measuring-rods for Goodness in the minds of the 
medizval theologian and the modern social worker. Again, many 
religious minds have found acceptance of a fixed creed the highest 
good, because they believe it the only avenue to salvation. To the 
evolutionist, who knows the variety but incompleteness of life, and 
the necessity for change, this good turns to bad. 

In the course of its evolution, human life comes to generate new 
experiences, new ways of living and of expression, which are con- 
cretely of value in themselves; in this way new qualities and also 
new heights of value are attained. Stoicism was the means of 
giving the world a new type of character. Dante’s Vita Nuova 
was the expression of a new way of love between man and woman 
which in previous ages had not been possible. The transference 
of the sense of supreme sacredness from fear to love, accomplished 
by Jesus, led man to wholly new levels of religious value. Pure 
knowledge has absolute value: and in the intellectual comprehen- 
sion of the world about us given by Newton, by Darwin, or by the 
latest discoveries in astrophysics, science has produced something 
new and valuable. Beethoven in his posthumous quartets and 
other late works produced something wholly new in the world, In 
all such cases, of course, others may not be capable of appreciating 
the new-found value, may not wish to employ it. But the value 
has been created ; it is there, waiting to be used. 
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One of the functions of humanity in its evolutionary experiment 
is thus, it seems, the creating of new experiences of value, in any 
and every realm, from character to pure intellect, from religion to 
art. As a matter of history, the course of events in this progres- 
sive change of framework and progressive realisation of new value 
has so far been rather a curious one. At the risk of over-simplifi- 
cation I may put it thus. In primitive man and in many of the 
uneducated to-day, different values are not much thought about or 
analysed but just accepted. Each separate activity as it happens 
to come along is instinctively valued for its immediate satisfac- 
tion. Further, since the value of many of later and complex 
human experiences cannot be felt by a mind which is not trained 
or not set in a certain direction (I do not suppose you could ever 
get a Masai warrior to see that there was “‘ anything in ”’ the Vita 
Nuova; any more than a wholly untrained mind could be thrilled 
by reading the latest cosmogony by Jeans or Eddington) the ex- 
periences regarded as valuable are themselves more primitive. A 
large part of early man’s values must have been concerned with 
physiological satisfaction, his life a series of activities only very 
partially related in thought, his various mental activities existing 
in more or less “‘ thought-tight ’? compartments. But just because 
he was not too logical, and because he was endowed with a variety 
of instinctive impulses, his life, though on a low level, was full 
and varied. 

Man’s intellectual faculties, hovering protectively over his naked 
feelings and desires, have doubtless always done something to 
cloak them with the respectability of Reason—or at least of 
reasons. But in the beginnings of society this rationalising power 
must have been very incomplete and unco-ordinated. With 
settled civilisation, the reflective mind had new leisure and new 
opportunities. ‘The result was apparent in the various theological 
and philosophical schemes aiming at some degree of logic and 
completeness, which have characterised the last three or four 
thousand years. It was as if the human spirit, growing more fully 
conscious of itself, its needs and its defects, its strange isolation 
in an incomprehensible and often hostile world, felt the imperative 
need of some support, some framework of authority outside the 
individual and if possible outside the species, some relief from 
vague fears and speculations by means of clear-cut explanations. 

In passing, it is not only in the matter of abstract frameworks 
or rationalising explanations that this demand for external sanc- 
tions showed itself. For instance, as Pierre Janet has pointed out, 
the insistence on oaths which characterised the medizeval period 
was an attempt to buttress up the sense of truth and honesty, 
which ought to have an inner sacredness of its own, with purely 
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external sanctities. "The excessive use of vows, in the same way, 
is an attempt to screw external sanctions on to our own infirm 
purpose ; it is interesting to find that this falling back upon vows, 
combined with over-scrupulosity, is a frequent symptom of certain 
kinds of neurotic disease. ‘The support may have been needful ; 
but it was in danger of becoming a prison. Abstract thought can 
be so devastating just because it is general, because of its apparent 
absoluteness. There is no gainsaying logic. Once you cease to 
have the saving grace of humility, and believe that you possess 
any final or definitive knowledge of the nature of things, whether 
off your own bat or conferred by external grace of revelation, you 
are doomed if you make the appeal to logic. Your premisses are 
bound to be incomplete; and the inaccuracy, multiplied by the 
chain of levers which logic provides from particular to general, 
at the last assumes portentous proportions. If you really believed 
the medizval Christian schemes you were bound to be intolerant, 
bound to persecute and establish inquisitions. If you really believe 
in the divine ordinance of kingship or marriage or that the deca- 
logue was divinely ordained, you cannot help drawing certain prac- 
tical conclusions which will in time put you in violent opposition 
to the humanist view on such subjects. 

The period of human evolution which we may call the period of 
the great theological religions was from this point of view one in 
which perplexed human beings in their struggle with the outer 
world, with other human beings, and most of all with the tortuous 
inconsistencies and treacheries of the human spirit, found much- 
needed help in the fixity of generalised schemes of thought. They 
discovered that they could gain support from abstract ideas such 
as of reason or justice; from unattainable but absolute ideals, as 
of goodness or truth, from the unassailable logic of complete 
schemes of creation and salvation. ‘The externalising of the com- 
pulsive but changeable inner voice of impulse and conscience in 
outer authority and codes of divine revelation was another method 
of finding support, and the psychological trickery involved in this 
projection of inner feeling into outer sanction was so simple and 
natural to untutored thinking that it passed unnoticed. But the 
method had its inevitable defects. Grateful support could become 
imperceptibly converted into cramping rigidity. The inevitable 
slight pre-eminence given to this or that quality in the original 
scheme of thought could become magnified by logic into an entire 
one-sidedness. ‘he general and abstract could be taken for the 
absolute and complete, and so the way barred to novelty or fresh 
achievements. 

In the last half-millennium there has been a change. Thought 
has not only attacked the rigidity of the old schemes but has also 
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devoted itself to new creation. "The absoluteness and externality 
of the old frameworks are gone. Scientific law, for instance, is no 
longer regarded as the transcription of some prodigious code laid 
up in heaven, but as the most convenient way in which our human 
intellect can sum up the controllable aspects of phenomena. The 
new attack has at last invaded the citadel itself. No longer can 
we set matter against life; or life against mind ; or mind as against 
spirit, as two essentially different realms. The time is beginning 
to ripen in which we can attempt to recover a greater elasticity of 
our framework by going back to the beginning, to the nature of 
things and the nature of man as seen in the light of new knowledge, 
and building up our scheme anew. ‘This new humanism, if we 
attempt it, must in the first place endeavour to do justice to the 
variety of human nature, and refrain from giving pre-eminence to 
any one aspect—a task which demands a difficult combination of 
altruism and tolerance. It must attempt to do justice to our in- 
completeness, and the constant change in knowledge and outlook 
which we must hope for. ‘This demands a sacrifice almost intoler- 
able to certain minds—the sacrifice of certitude. It must finally 
attempt to provide some real and strong framework of support, and 
so prevent the exaggerated individualism, the social disintegration 
and the tolerance that turns to indifferentism, which have charac- 
terised other humanistic periods such as the early Roman Empire 
or the Renaissance. 

Humanism, with the aid of the picture given by Science, can 
achieve a framework strong enough for support. In the light of 
evolution she can see an unlimited possibility of human better- 
ment. And she can see that possibility as a continuation of the 
long process of biological betterment that went before the appear- 
ance of man. If humanism cannot have the fixed certitude of 
dogma, it can at least have a certitude of direction and aim. ‘The 
altruistic forces of human nature need not be restricted to isolated 
acts of doing good. They can harness themselves for the task, 
inspiring because of its very size, of slowly moving mankind along 
the upward evolutionary path. 

The other certitude it can lay claim to is the certitude of its own 
values. They cannot be disputed—they are simply experienced. 
Anyone who has experienced the illumination of new knowledge, 
or the ecstasy of poetry or music, or the deliberate subordination 
of self to something greater, or the self-abandonment of falling in 
love, or complete physical well-being, or the intense satisfaction 
of a difficult task achieved, or has had a mystical experience, knows 
that they are in some way valuable for their own sakes beyond 
ordinary everyday satisfactions, such as being more or less fit, 
earning one’s own living, or filling one’s belly. We must see to 
it that our pursuit of these experiences does not conflict with other 
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sides of our nature, or with other human beings ; here again what 
is absolute in its own right is purely relative within the general 
scheme. But the values are there and are real, and there is some 
general consensus as to their scale of grading. The difficulty for 
many minds is that these values are of our own generating, not in 
any way endowed with external authority. But in the religious 
sphere was it not Jesus who laid down once and for all that the 
kingdom of heaven is within us? And if we abandon the idea of 
external certitude for scientific law, we need not worry about doing 
so for our scheme of values. 

At the present moment we have no policy of values such as, at 
least in theory, the Middle Ages possessed. The world is but 
limited in size; yet we permit this or that incomplete idea to go 
spreading patchily over its surface almost without reference to 
what else it may make impossible. Without any general scheme 
of values, we take a whole series of human needs and aims in 
turn, pretend that each is somehow absolute, try to push it to its 
logical conclusion, and then let them fight it out. In the resultant 
chaos, of course, many other subtler values languish or are left on 
one side. The value of human life becomes so absolute that it is 
murder to put away a deformed monster at birth, and criminal to 
suggest euthanasia; and we push on with our reduction of infant 
mortality until we save an excess of cripples and defectives to 
breed from. 

The enhanced control that is in our hands, and the fact that 
much of the world is actually filling up, are at last giving us 
pause. The Indian mortality rate could doubtless be reduced by 
half—but what would you do with the increased population? Even 
if you bring huge areas of arid Indian land under irrigation and 
cultivation it is only a matter of a generation or so before the new 
vacant space will be overrun by new population on the same low 
level of prosperity, health, and education, as the old. Have you 
done any good by causing more babies to live and so creating 
greater population-pressure, or by opening up new land to be 
filled at once by the human flood? Might it not have been better 
to have left the death side of nature’s population control to itself 
until we had some future policy for dealing simultaneously with 
birth? or to have kept some open spaces in reserve until there was 
some better reason for filling them? At the moment most people 
do not even put such questions, much less try to answer them. 
In England itself the tiny size of the country has at last forced 
us to ask ourselves questions of this kind. Here again, we have 
let each partial aim be carried out without reference to a gen 
policy and are suddenly awaking to the fact that they are 
cutting each other’s throats. At last we have begun to ask what 
we want to live for, and to realise that the intangible values must 
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be planned and worked for as much as the tangible ones, that 
there are people to whom solitude and wild nature provide some 
of the highest values in their lives, as there are others to whom 
social intercourse is the greatest pleasure. 

Humanism thus would try to plan its limited physical environ- 
ment so that within it different values are balanced and do not 
conflict too disastrously. ‘This is a fairly obvious step to take. 
But a subtler reaction of the humanist point of view will be its 
influence upon our equally limited individual lives. With the 
decay of rigid codes, rigid schemes of valuation, rigid ideas of 
externally imposed law, we need be much less the victims of con- 
sistency. ‘There is value in logical thought ; so there is in mystical 
experience. Because for the moment we cannot intellectually 
grasp why the mystical experience is of value we need not reject it, 
any more than we need reject the value of logical thought because 
it does not give the peace or sense of completion produced by the 
mystical experience. 

Self-sacrifice and asceticism can be experienced as of the utmost 
value; so can self-expression or the fullest satisfaction of bodily 
needs. It is very difficult, however, for some people to think that 
they or anyone else can be genuine in deliberately practising what 
are loosely called self-denial and self-indulgence at different times. 
So long, however, as the impulse to either is genuine, both can be 
of value; and it is often only the demon of consistency which pre- 
vents us from achieving the needed genuineness of impulse. Both 
purge the soul and nourish it, though in different ways, and we 
have to accept that as fact instead of trying to explain it away by 
logic. Even should we eventually choose one way or one activity 
as having supreme value for us, we must not deny the right of 
others to choose differently. And also we are not likely to practise 
our choice well unless we have had experience of other activities. 
It is no coincidence that many saints, like Augustine or Francis, 
began by enjoying the variety of life’s ordinary joys to the full. 

Do not let it be supposed that I am preaching hedonism, even a 
spiritualised hedonism. Hedonism, like utilitarianism, is another 
of these paper schemes, beautifully logical, that just are not true. 
The humanist, looking into human nature, must acknowledge that 
effort is often its own reward, that pain may be essential to develop- 
ment, that limitation is frequently a prerequisite to achievement. 
He finds the desire for sacrifice and self-mortification just as natural 
and almost as widespread as the desire for achievement and self- 
assertion—and sees that the one tendency is just as dangerous and 
unpleasant as the other if indulged in the wrong way. And he sees, 
looking beyond man by the light of science, that all these qualities 
have their counterpart in biological evolution, and all seem neces- 
sary for the advancement of the evolutionary experiment. Sacri- 
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fice and self-assertion are both biological necessities in their place 
and time; without effort there could be no survival, without pain 
no surmounting of harm, without limitation of possibility no 
realisation of actual biological success. 

The difference between human and biological affairs is that man, 
through his new powers of mind, has reached a new stage. From 
the purely biological standpoint the main criteria are survival and 
reproduction. Man has entered a realm where things and experi- 
ences can have a supreme value in themselves even without sub- 
serving any purely biological needs. The love immortalised in the 
Vita Nuova has been spiritualised away from its original connec- 
tion with reproduction. A life devoted to pure music or pure 
mathematics has no counterpart whatever among lower organisms. 
Up till now most of the energies of the human race have been 
devoted to the biological needs of individual and racial survival. 
But now we are able at least to envisage a future in which the 
control of environment provided by science will be so effective that 
only a small fraction of human energy need be devoted to merely 
biological ends. ‘The rest will be free to satisfy itself as it wishes. 
One of the problems of the past has been to keep the sense of values 
unimpaired by disease, misery and grinding poverty. A serious 
problem of the future will be how to keep values unimpaired by 
superabundance of leisure. 

At the moment there are vast possibilities of value running to 
waste because they are not harnessed, or because they are not even 
realised. The number of subtle and individual minds that find 
themselves unable to join whole-heartedly in any corporate organi- 
sation is increasing; they find themselves over-individualised, in- 
capable of experiencing many of the values which come from losing 
self. The organisations in which the individual can lose himself 
and taste self-sacrifice and corporate enhancement, are for the most 
part blatantly irrational like political parties, or committed to out- 
of-date or one-sided ideas like most of the Churches ; or like public 
schools they encourage crude and juvenile loyalties; or as in the 
team-work of sport satisfy only a limited part of human nature. 
One real task for humanism as I see it is to develop organisations 
which shall satisfy the need for corporate action and loyalty, the 
desire we all have to feel of use, and shall satisfy the urge to self- 
sacrifice as well as intellectual aspirations. Mr. Wells once 
sketched out such an organisation in his New Samurai. The suc- 
cess they might have is foreshadowed by the success already 
attending such imperfect adumbrations of the idea as the Boy 
Scouts or the various ‘‘ Youth Movements ’”’ in Central Europe. 
I do not think it could be impossible to build up a scheme of the 
sort in connection with education, though at present every one not 
already committed to organisations is too much ashamed of show- 
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ing enthusiasm in unfashionable ways to begin planning along the 
proper lines and on the proper scale. 

The fact is that no community has ever yet set itself seriously 
to the task of scientific humanism. No nation has really attempted 
to think out what are the valuable things in life and the relations 
between them, or to work out the best means of realising these 
values in fullest intensity and proper relative dosage. A few 
individual thinkers have tried their hands, but until society as a 
whole gets busy with the problem, individual attempts will have 
little effect. Is it possible to plan a body which shall engender 
enthusiasm and canalise devotion after the fashion of a young relli- 
gious order, but which shall not fall into the dangers of religious 
dogmatism on the one hand and on the other shall not by defects 
in its organisation slip into the conservatism or worldliness which 
is the usual fate of so many orders? Is it possible to organise a 
body of opinion which shall combine the enthusiasm of a political 
party with the suspension of judgment of the scientific investi- 
gator? Is it possible during education to give the average boy and 
girl such a taste for various values—beauty in art, say, or beauty 
in nature—that they will cherish them throughout life? At present 
we for the most part stuff them with facts so as quite to ruin 
their taste for knowledge, and leave other values to look after 
themselves. It is the custom to say that modern psychology 
delights in revealing the most unsavoury motives to our most 
respectable actions. It was Freud himself, however, who said that 
if the average man was in some ways much more immoral than he 
suspected, he was in others much more moral. There is in fact 
a reserve of the angelic in ordinary people which is unused and 
even unsuspected because it does not fit with everyday ideas, be- 
cause in fact we most of us are subconsciously rather apologetic 
about such unpractical and inconvenient idealisms. Is there a way 
of tapping this reserve of moral power without letting it loose in 
the form of irrational prejudice or wild fanaticism, moral, religious 
or patriotic? On these and hundreds of similar questions we are 
blankly ignorant. We build laboratories to test out how we can 
harness and concentrate electrical and chemical and mechanical 
forces ; but the corresponding problem of harnessing and intensify- 
ing the latent powers and activities of human nature we have 
scarcely even begun to envisage. 

I must bring my rambling discourse to its end. Scientific 
humanism is a protest against supernaturalism : the human spirit, 
now in its individual, now in its corporate aspects, is the source 
of all values and the highest reality we know. It is a protest 
against one-sidedness and fixity : the human spirit has many sides 
and cannot be ruled by any single rule; nor can it be restrained 
from making new discoveries in the adventure of its evolution. 
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It insists that the same scientific procedure can be applied to 
human life as has been applied with such success to lifeless matter 
and to animals and plants—scientific survey, study and analysis, 
followed by increasing practical control. It insists on human values 
as the norms for our aims, but insists equally that they cannot 
adjust themselves in right perspective and emphasis except as part 
of the picture of the world provided by science. It realises that 
human desires and aspirations are the motive power of life, but 
insists that no long-range or comprehensive aim of humanity can 
ever be realised except with the aid of the pedestrian and dispas- 
sionate methods, the systematic planning, the experimental testing 
which can be provided only by science. 

At the moment a particular task of scientific humanism is to 
clarify her own ideas as to the limitations of the various activities 
of the human mind. To take but three, Science is a way of collect- 
ing and handling experience of the controllable aspects of pheno- 
mena. Religion is a way of experiencing the impact of the outer 
universe on the personality as a whole; the universe and human 
personality being what they are, this way of experience will always 
involve some feeling of sacredness. Art is a way of expressing some 
felt experience in communicable form; and in a way which always 
involves that most difficult of things to define, the esthetic emo- 
tion. Each selects’and correlates in its own special way out of the 
common flux of experience. Each tells you something about 
reality—science more about the external aspects of it which can be 
controlled either in thought or practice; religion more about the 
kingdom of heaven that is within us; art about the fusion of inner 
and outer in individual experiences of value in themselves. Each is 
limited in its scope and its bearings, but can be universally applied. 

In my phrase scientific humanism I have chosen to emphasise 
science as against all the other human activities for a simple reason 
—that at the moment science is in danger of setting itself up as an 
external code or framework as did revealed religion in the past; 
and only by putting it in its rightful place in the humanist scheme 
shall we avoid this dangerous dualism. But if science must beware 
of trying to become a dictator, the other human activities must 
beware of the jealousy which would try to banish the upstart from 
their affairs. The only significance we can see attaching to man’s 
place in nature is that he is willy-nilly engaged in a gigantic 
evolutionary experiment by which life may attain to new levels 
of achievement and experience. Without the impersonal guidance 
and the efficient control provided by science, civilisation will either 
stagnate or collapse, and human nature cannot make progress 


toward realising its possible evolutionary destiny. 
JuLIaAN HUXLEY. 


POLAND’S FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
| aoa ee policy has been determined by permanent factors 


which never allow a Foreign Minister to stray far from a cer- 

tain definite path. "These factors are her geographical posi- 
tion, her history and her economic structure. Geography teaches 
Poland to be wary. Her straddling frontiers run for thousands of 
miles through the flat European plain. Not a single mountain 
bars the way to foreign troops; there is hardly a hillock between 
Warsaw and the Urals. To the east and to the west the frontier 
line winds through villages and farms and towns. The lesson of 
history is still more impressive. The Partition throws a shadow 
over modern Polish life. Although it was rectified in 1919, its 
psychological effect will not be wiped out for many a long day and 
there remains a lurking fear of a new partition. Finally, Poland’s 
economic structure necessitates an outlet to the sea, which raises 
formidable barriers against friendship with Germany. 

Two other influences play a great part in Poland’s foreign rela- 
tions. ‘These are international finance and the Catholic Church. 
One of the main aims of Polish foreign policy is to obtain a loan. 
The desire to give the appearance of stability in order to satisfy 
international financial circles was one of the reasons why Marshal 
Pilsudski was intent upon gaining a majority in the last elections. 
A two-thirds majority in the Sejm is necessary in order to mortgage 
the country’s securities, which is essential in securing a foreign 
loan. Polish diplomats therefore weigh carefully the effect which 
their actions may have on the Paris Bourse, on the City and on 
Wall Street. Poland’s position as the bulwark of Catholicism in 
Eastern Europe and the hold which the Catholic religion has upon 
the vast majority of her population make the bond between Warsaw 
and the Vatican particularly close. Upon these permanent founda- 
tions Poland’s post-war policy has been built. Poland owes her 
rebirth to the Treaty of Versailles, which is her Magna Charta, the 
source of her liberty and sovereignty. Her frontiers extend far 
beyond her racial boundaries. It follows thus that Poland is one 
of the group of satiated states and that the guiding factor in her 
foreign policy is the maintenance of the status quo. ‘The consoli- 
dation of peace and the integrity of her present frontiers are two 
aims which determine her attitude towards the League of Nations 
and its individual members. According to the Polish conception, 
the task of the League should be to organise peaceful collaboration 
between its members and to stabilise in a judicious manner existing 
arrangements. For this reason Poland has enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Geneva Protocol and has associated herself with M. 
Briand’s projected European Union. 


————e 
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Poland’s interest in the maintenance of the Status quo and her 
search for security determine her two main alliances. [n February 
ee ae an alliance with Poland which was followed in 

year by a defensive alliance between Poland and 
Rumania. In 1926, under the Eastern Locarno Pact, France 
signed a treaty of mutual guarantees with Poland. ‘The two coun- 
tries pledged themselves to come to each other’s assistance in the 
event of German aggression. ‘There have recently been signs of a 
growing apprehension in France as to the wisdom of backing Poland 
too vigorously. ‘This cooling off in the relations of the two coun- 
tries has been attributed partly to France’s disapproval of the 
violence of the election campaign and of the treatment of minorities 
in Poland, and partly to her fear of being involved in any adven- 
tures in the East of Europe. The close alliance between Poland 
and her southern neighbour, Rumania, which was renewed and en- 
larged in 1926, was again renewed in January 1931. In the event 
of unprovoked aggression each country undertakes to give the other 
immediate assistance. 

Whereas Poland’s southern frontiers are guaranteed by the 
alliance with Rumania, her attempts to stabilise her northern and 
north-eastern frontiers and to achieve security by forming a Baltic 
bloc have been hindered by the continued dispute with Lithuania. 
Poland has closely collaborated with Esthonia, and the exchange 
of visits between the Esthonian Chief of State and the President of 
the Polish Republic in 1930 showed the cordial friendship existing 
between the two countries. The dreams of a Baltic alliance unit- 
ing Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have, however, never 
been realised. Political relations with Latvia have been less warm 
than with Esthonia, and the Polish-Lithuanian quarrel over Vilna, 
which is still an obstacle to communications across the frontier, 
shows little sign of settlement. Recent events have increased the 
anxiety for security which Poland’s geographical position and her 
past inspire in her citizens. The rush of extreme nationalism in 
Germany, the Nazi cry for a strong conscript Army and the revolt 
of the German youth against Versailles, have made the Poles guard 
their security more tenaciously than ever. No Pole, with the 
threats of Herr Treviranus still ringing in his ears, can regard the 
Kellogg Pact as the guardian angel of his peace. The trade war 
which began in 1925 has also embittered Poland’s relations with 


Germany. 

On her western frontier, therefore, Poland feels no security. 
Neither have her relations with Soviet Russia inspired her ee 
great faith in her eastern neighbour, in spite of the signing o 


the Litvinov Protocol (1929) for the Renunciation of War. Poland 
has a propaganda value to the Communist Party. Soviet organs 
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and theatres never cease vilifying the Poles in caricatures and 
plays, in order to provide an outlet for popular dissatisfaction and 
to unite the peoples of the Union in the face of the so-called menace 
of intervention from Poland. It is the belief in Moscow that war 
between the capitalist states and Communist Russia is inevitable 
and that Poland is destined to be the catspaw of France, America 
and Britain. In the Soviet Union propaganda banners blare out 
the slogans ‘‘ The Imperialists of the West are preparing war on 
Soviet Russia.’? Great stress is laid on the war industry and 
everything is done to inculcate a military spirit into the masses. 
The Soviet child is taught that Bessarabia is Soviet territory tem- 
porarily in the possession of Rumania and that it was snatched 
away from the socialist fatherland by the capitalists. Poland can- 
not remain unperturbed by these developments in Russia, especi- 
ally since most Poles remember that ten years ago the Soviet 
troops came within sight of Warsaw. Nevertheless, there is more 
fear of Germany than of Russia in Poland. 

The unsatisfactory relations with both Germany and Russia do 
not lead Poland to envisage disarmament proposals with enthu- 
siasm. It is true that many observers in Warsaw consider that the 
present Soviet Union is weak and would never wage war, and that 
only a Bolshevik Russia would allow Poland to retain territories 
with a non-Polish population. Nevertheless the existence of two 
hostile neighbours makes Poland insist on there being no reduc- 
tion of armaments which might menace by one jot national se- 
curity. This condition of security could, in the Polish view, be 
best realised by the creation of an organisation of peace based on 
three principles—arbitration, mutual assistance, and finally dis- 
armament such as was provided by the Geneva protocol. Present 
guarantees of security are not considered sufficient to permit Poland 
to make any considerable reduction in her armed forces. She will 
thus not be able to play a helpful part in the Disarmament Confer- 
ence of 1932. Poland’s attitude, which can well be understood in 
view of her geographical situation and of Germany’s growing 
claims for revision of the frontiers, may be a serious stumbling- 
block in that critical assembly. 

The thirties of this century have heralded in the campaign for 
the revision of the Treaty of Versailles. Last August a speech 
was made by Herr Treviranus, German Minister for Occupied 
Territories, in which he uttered the veiled threat that ‘‘ the future 
of our Polish neighbours can only be secured if Germany and 
Poland are not kept in a state of unrest as a result of the unjust 
demarcation of frontiers.’”? This seriously troubled the Polish 
nation. ‘The Poles saw that the areas which Germany claimed 
corresponded almost exactly with territory lost in the First and 
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Second Partitions. ‘That did not augur well for the future and the 
coincidence made a deep impression upon the Polish people, who 
still tend to be superstitious ; revision strikes the Pole as the first 
step towards a new partition, as the beginning of the end. ‘The 
possession of the Polish Corridor is far more a matter of life and 
death to Poland than it is to Germany. One half of Poland’s 
trade goes through Gdynia and Danzig. ‘To lose the Corridor would 
mean the loss of political, economic and military independence. 
The refusal of the dockworkers in Danzig to unload munitions 
destined for the Polish Army when it was repelling the Bolshevik 
attack in 1921 drew attention to Poland’s weakness in the Baltic, 
should she have no outlet to the sea under her own control. ‘The 
eternal fear of a German-Russian Alliance makes the Poles cling 
more tenaciously than ever to the Corridor. ‘‘ If Germany regains 
her pre-war territory,’ said a politician in Warsaw, “then she 
will be able to join with Russia through Lithuania and we will be 
like a nut in a nutcracker, surrounded on almost all sides by hostile 
neighbours. We are willing to do anything to have good relations 
with Germany except commit suicide.”’ 

There is complete unity in Poland on the question of her fron- 
tiers. Whenever Revision is mentioned, Socialists, National- 
Democrats, followers of Korfanty, followers of Pilsudski, all drop 
their differences and form a united national front. In Germany 
the unity of opinion that Germany must change her eastern fron- 
tiers is equally striking. No one demands, however, that the entire 
pre-war territory be returned. Responsible German circles have 
abandoned their claim to Posen and to the surrounding district as 
irrevocably as they have to Alsace-Lorraine. Upon the Polish 
Corridor and Upper Silesia, however, even moderate leaders will 
hear of no compromise. The threat to the life of Danzig caused 
by the creation within a few miles of the new cheap port, Gdynia, 
fostered by State aid, and the large measure of Polish control over 
this old and proud German city, gall the Reich and make com- 
promise still more difficult. The points of view of the two neigh- 
bours seem absolutely irreconcilable and the conviction is spreading 
that the frontiers can only be revised by war. The Germans invoke 
Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations as a method 
by which they can bring about Revision, namely : ‘‘ The Assembly 
may from time to time advise the reconsideration by Members of 
the League of treaties which have become inapplicable.”’ The 
Poles retort that the League has a prior duty to guarantee their 
frontiers and quote Article 10: ‘‘ The Members of the League 
undertake to respect and preserve as against aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of all Members 
of the League.’? Revision of the frontiers by Article 19 seems 
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out of the question. Any decision by the Assembly would need 
unanimity, and even a Conference or a discussion upon Revision 
would probably be rendered impossible by the refusal of the satiated 
state to take part in it. 

Meanwhile, Germany’s internal situation and the distress of her 
eastern provinces force the Wilhelmstrasse to press their claims for 
Revision. It is difficult to see by what practical peaceful method 
they wish to gain this object. It is probable that at the back of the 
German’s mind is the hope that one day Poland will get into diff- 
culties on her eastern frontiers. In such an event, some Germans 
state, the price for the Reich’s neutrality would be the return 
of the Corridor and of Danzig. ‘The present Revision campaign 
is to prepare the public opinion of the world for this possible course 
of action. In the meantime extreme Nationalist feeling is getting 
red-hot on each side of the frontier. Revision propaganda is one 
of the factors which tend to damage Polish credit and to shake the 
belief in Poland’s stability as a state. Any attempt at changing 
the frontiers at the present moment would cause chaos in Eastern 
Europe into which France and Rumania would inevitably be drawn. 
The Poles would fight to a man rather than yield one inch of land. 
At the same time Germany will never be reconciled to her present 
frontiers. Will that throw her into closer relations with Russia and 
Italy? The stabilisation of the status quo contains elements of 
future strife, because it will make more clear-cut than ever the 
division of Europe into two camps, one seeking to revise the Treaty 
of Versailles and the other aiming at the crystallisation of the 
present frontiers. Revision is still more dangerous. ‘The future 
is dark and can only be brightened by economic co-operation 
between the two countries and by such steps as the recent ratifica- 
tion by the Sejm of the German-Polish Commercial Treaty and the 
Liquidation Agreement. . 

The treatment of minorities in Poland adds fuel to the Revision 
agitation. The oppression of minorities reached its height during 
the recent election campaign in November 1930 and was thus closely 
connected with the present régime in Poland. Not only the non- 
Poles but all opponents of the Pilsudski Government have been 
treated with the utmost rigour and brutality. Since the coup d’état 
of May 1926 Poland has been governed by a hooded dictatorship and 
Pilsudski has been the real force behind the scenes. His Govern- 
ment, formed mainly of military men, rests not on any philosophical 
foundation or practical programme but on the appeal which this 
historical figure makes to the Army and to a section of the 
people. ‘‘ Brest-Litovsk ”’ and the election campaign have aroused 
protests from all those who look towards the West for their political 
ideals. ‘‘ Brest-Litovsk ’’ has become a household word in Poland, 
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for it was in the military fortress of that town that some of the 
leading deputies were imprisoned and submitted to physical and 
mental torture. They included Liebermann, the distinguished 
Socialist leader, Korfanty, the national hero of the Silesian Insur- 
rections of 1921, and Witos, the peasant leader and former prime 
minister. The outburst of moral indignation which the revelations 
of the treatment of the prisoners caused shows how strong liberal 
and humanitarian feelings are in Poland. he Brest-Litovsk im- 
prisonment, however, had no direct effect upon the minorities. It 
was the election campaign which caused the minority question to 
flare up. Marshal Pilsudski was determined to have a working 
majority in the Sejm behind his Government, in order to introduce 
by legal means a new constitution which would strengthen the 
hands of the President and increase the stability and authority of 
government. There is no doubt that the election was an absolute 
sham. All the machinery of the administration worked at full 
speed to ensure the victory of the Government supporters. Candi- 
dates were disqualified and threats and illegal practices were not 
scorned. The election has given the Government a subservient bloc 
in the Sejm which will carry out its orders and vote as it is told. 
The election campaign brought matters to a head in those parts 
of Poland inhabited by Germans and Ukrainians. For many years 
a policy of Polonisation has been hitting the Germans hard. Ger- 
man schools have often been closed and parents who send their 
children to these schools are liable to lose their posts or be sub- 
mitted to administrative chicanery. German-speaking people are 
placed under a disadvantage in the use of their language. By the 
Agrarian Reform the Polish authorities have been able to Polonise 
the former German districts and to divide the estates of German 
landowners among Polish peasants. Moreover, Germans are sub- 
mitted to petty persecution from small officials and from police 
methods. They suffer from a feeling of legal insecurity and have 
not that protection of their liberty which is accorded them by the 
Geneva Convention. This Convention lapses in 1937. During the 
election campaign party lists in some places were confiscated and 
there were thus no candidates. In many towns and villages each 
voter had to show openly for which party he was voting. An ex- 
Servicemen’s organisation called the ‘‘ Insurgents ”’ numbering 
40,000 fought vigorously for the Pilsudski Bloc and was guilty 
of many violent acts. One of their election slogans was * Not a 
single deputy of the national minority shall enter Parliament.” 
The whole attitude of this nationalist organisation was calculated 
to embitter the feelings against the Germans. The “‘ Insurgents ”’ 
were presided over by none other than the Woievode himself, Dr. 
Grazinski. The efforts to secure a victory for the Government Bloc 
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at all costs and the methods used by the ‘‘ Insurgents ”’ led to a 
considerable fall in the German vote. 

In January the League Council considered a petition from the 
German Volksbund and notes from the German Government on 
the incidents in Polish Upper Silesia. It was a test of the 
sincerity and justice of the League of Nations in its handling of 
minority problems. If the League had failed, all Germany would 
have been justified in calling it, as it is often called in Germany, 
a ‘‘ joint-stock company for the preservation of the booty won in 
the War.’? The League Council was pre-eminently successful in 
dealing with the case. It concluded that there had been in numerous 
cases an infringement of Articles 75 and 83 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. It asked the Polish Government to furnish before May a 
detailed statement of the results of the inquiries into these different 
cases. It expressed the hope that the Polish Government would 
abolish all special links existing between the authorities and such 
associations as the ‘‘ Insurgents.’? The decision of the Council 
was a definite rebuke to the Polish Government, but satisfaction 
was expressed in Warsaw that no international commission of 
inquiry was to be set up, that there was no demand for the resigna- 
tion of any person and that no special guarantees for the future 
were to be introduced. Many of the inquiries recommended by the 
League Council had already been undertaken by the Polish autho- 
rities. There is every sign that the Warsaw Government is carry- 
ing out the recommendations in a generous way. If it does so, 
it will be able to count upon the sympathetic support of many 
states such as Great Britain, which believe that the liberal treat- 
ment of minorities is essential for the establishment of peace in 
Europe. 

The Manchester Guardian has done a great service in calling 
the attention of the world to the treatment of the Ukrainians. It 
omitted, however, to give sufficient space to the provocations which 
led to the Polish pacification. During centuries the hatred between 
Ukrainian and Pole has flared up from time to time. Gogol in his 
Tarass Bulba describes vividly the wars between the Cossacks in 
the Ukraine and the Catholic Poles. The antagonism is not only 
that between two nations, it is also the jealousy of one social class 
for another. In Eastern Galicia the Pole has been the conqueror, 
the landowner, the administrator, and the Ukrainian peasant has 
always looked upon him as the oppressor ; the peasant wants more 
land and the land is in the possession of the Poles. Added to these 
sources of grievance are the clashes and jealousies of the Catholics 
and the Uniates. And so the movement for Independence flourishes. 
In September, 1930, after a series of fires, caused according to some 
by Ukrainian revolutionaries and according to others by peasants 
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anxious to receive insurance money, a pacification began. ‘Troops 
were sent to villages in Eastern Galicia. Peasants were flayed ; 
there were burnings and searchings, and deeds of cruelty and 
brutality were committed. The oppression of the Ukrainians takes 
on a more serious aspect when we remember that in that remote 
corner is the frontier line between Soviet Russia and the rest of 
Europe. The five to seven million Ukrainians in Poland have 
twenty-five to thirty million fellow-countrymen across the border. 
On the Soviet side of the frontier, although any anti-Communist 
independence movement is instantly crushed, every effort is made 
to encourage the Ukrainian language, literature, schools and art. 
The Soviet Press knows how to describe in lurid terms the fate 
of the oppressed peasants in Poland. A dissatisfied Ukraine smart- 
ing under the memory of the Polish pacification can be no source 
of strength to Poland. The recent events have put more barriers 
than ever in the way of those who support the policy once advocated 
by Marshal Pilsudski of a Polish-Ukrainian-Lithuanian Federation. 
‘To describe the oppression of the minorities and to go no further 
does not give.a true picture of the situation. There have been 
serious provocations. In the Ukraine the U.M.O., or the Ukrainian 
Military Organisation, is working by illegal means for indepen- 
dence. It is accused of receiving funds from Berlin. Last autumn 
it started on a campaign which led to the burning of Polish 
cottages and barns. ‘The final aim of the other main Ukrainian 
party, the U.N.D.O., is also an independent Ukrainian national 
state. 

The provocation in the German areas was the German propaganda 
for revision which excited the Polish population. Another factor 
which has made conciliation difficult is the psychological attitude 
of the German towards the Pole. Until Germany realises that 
Poland is a nation which has come to stay and until the Germans 
modify their attitude of cultural superiority, which is so insulting 
to a sensitive self-conscious people like the Poles, an understanding 
will be difficult to reach. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the gloom of Poland’s relations with 
Russia and Germany to the far brighter prospects of her relations 
with the agricultural states of Eastern Europe. The depression 
among the agrarian countries has speeded up co-operation between 
them. As a result largely of Polish initiative a series of con- 
ferences was held last year of which the most important were 
those of Bucharest and Warsaw. Delegates from Rumania and 
Yugoslavia rubbed shoulders with their former enemies, Hungary 
and Bulgaria ; Latvia and Esthonia were also present. The recom- 
mendations of the Warsaw Conference included concerted-selling 
organisations and export institutions in each country. “The ques- 
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tions which caused the greatest difficulty to this agrarian bloc 
were agricultural credits and the disposal of surplus grain stocks. 
Agricultural credits have been discussed this year by the League 
of Nations Financial Committee of grain experts, and surplus grain 
stocks have been the subject of conferences held under the auspices 
of the European Commission. It is significant that agricultural 
countries stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea should have 
come together and this has been to no small degree facilitated by 
the wise and far-sighted efforts of the Polish Government. 

The Polish Republic is now in its second decade. Certain events 
in the storm and stress of last year have not been calculated to 
strengthen the position of its friends abroad. ‘The treatment of 
minorities has been a valuable weapon in the hands of those who 
wish to change Poland’s frontiers. ‘The internal methods of the 
régime have disturbed many of the keenest supporters of Poland. 
A recurrence of Brest-Litovsk or of the pacification in the Ukraine 
or of the mishandling of Germans in Upper Silesia would deal a 
serious blow to her prestige. A policy of tolerance towards mino- 
rities and towards political opponents would be a powerful argument 
against Revision, and would restore the confidence of all those 
millions who rejoice in Poland’s rebirth and who look to her as a 
Western nation with a vital part to play in the future of Europe. 

GARETH JONES. 


THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


F the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem in the British 

Realm has during the last hundred years carried out magnificent 

work for the relief of suffering and the good of mankind, it has 
also proved beyond question that, even in the modern world, tradi- 
tion may play an important and materially useful part in the affairs 
of men. At the end of June the Order celebrated the centenary of its 
revival in England, and its members, as well as all those who work 
under its banner, may look back with pride at a record of work 
which stands high in the achievements of the British race. 
Although the Order of St. John is the most ancient Order of 
Chivalry in Europe, dating from the earliest days of the Crusades, 
the work which is carried out to-day is based on the most modern 
methods of ministering to the sick and the suffering. The Order 
makes use of the latest inventions of medical science to apply the 
ancient and noble sentiments of chivalry, which still appeal strongly 
to the inhabitants of these islands. 

In looking through the records of its work perhaps the most 
impressive feature of all is the comparative absence of outstanding 
figures who might claim to have been leaders of this great humane 
endeavour. This is accounted for by the fact that the Order 
represents to-day one of the finest pieces of team work performed 
during the last century, and this Christian mission of mercy has 
brought out in thousands of men and women some of the best traits 
in the British character. With His Majesty the King as Sovereign 
Head of the Order, His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
as Grand Prior, and a list of knights including some of the greatest 
names in the land, all of whom take their share in helping to guide 
the movement, the work itself is that of the men and women of 
England and of the Dominions overseas. ‘Those who give their 
voluntary services are for the most part the workers of our great 
industrial centres—whose working hours are long and exacting and 
yet who choose to give some of their leisure time to the service of 
others rather than to indulgence in purely selfish pursuits. A great 
review of the St. John Ambulance Brigade is one of the most 
inspiring spectacles that can be staged at Hyde Park or Windsor, 
representing as it does the simple but noble spirit of chivalry alive 
in the hearts of thousands of hard-working British subjects. Drawn 
from every trade and occupation these men and women show a keen- 
ness for first-aid work which is remarkable, and long service in 
the Brigade nearly always stimulates them to greater efficiency. 
They are proud of their uniform, and they have fully justified the 
confidence of the late King Edward VII, when as Prince of Wales 
he inspected a Brigade guard of honour in 1893. As His Royal 
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Highness left St. John’s Gate, he placed his hand on the shoulder 
of the officer in command and, facing representatives of the Press, 
said: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, this is a good uniform. I believe that much 
good will come of it.’”? The part played by the Knights of St. John 
in defence of the Christian religion and in works of charity, specially 
the maintenance of hospitals for the relief of friend and foe, is 
deeply imprinted in the history of centuries; and the motto of the 
Order, “‘ Pro fide, Pro utilitate hominum,’’ has through the ages 
established a tradition which has had a remarkable influence on the 
success of the modern movement, as expressed by the St. John 
Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
Those who now enjoy the privilege of wearing the white cross of 
St. John are committed to the same principles of Christianity and 
mercy as were their forefathers, and there is ample evidence to 
show that these principles are fully and honourably upheld to-day 
by those who follow their leadership. 

In order to trace the origin of the Knights of St. John it is 
necessary to go back to very early days, for it is on record 
that as long ago as the sixth century a hospice for Christian 
pilgrims existed in the Holy City and continued to provide for the 
sick throughout the centuries. About the year 1048 some mer- 
chants of Amalfi are said to have founded a hospital near the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but it is more likely that they added 
to or rebuilt the hospital already existing which was served by a 
brotherhood known as the ‘‘ Poor Brothers of the Hospital of 
Jerusalem.’? ‘This hospital was in full working order within the 
walls when the first crusaders captured the Holy City in 1099, 
and many of their sick and wounded received attention from the 
brotherhood, which a few years later was transformed into an Order 
of Knighthood as ‘‘ The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem ”’ or ‘‘ The Knights Hospitallers.’’ A plain white cross 
on a red ground was adopted as their banner and coat of arms, 
while a black robe with a white eight-pointed cross was their 
conventual dress. The eight-pointed cross was their badge, the four 
arms representing the Christian virtues—prudence, temperance, 
justice, and fortitude—and the points the eight beatitudes springing 
from these virtues, its whiteness being emblematic of that purity 
of life required in those who fight for the Christian faith and 
live for the service of the poor and suffering. Branches of the Order 
were established in many European countries, including England, 
and the Knights for a great many years extended their influence 
and power as defenders of Christianity while at the same time 
administering their hospitals. Besides Jerusalem they have left 
their mark in Acre (then St. Jean d’Acre), at Kerak beyond the 
Jordan (then Krak-des-Chevaliers), in Cyprus, in Rhodes, and 
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finally in Malta, where in 1530 the Emperor Charles V granted 
them sovereignty over the island in recognition of their knightly 
services in various parts of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Meanwhile, in its threefold mission of tending the sick, succour- 
ing pious pilgrims, and defending the Holy City against the 
infidel, the Order of the Knights had become one of great im- 
portance and popularity, and by the rules of the Order had been 
divided into seven Langues representing the various countries to 
which they belonged and in which their lands and revenues lay. 
These were Italy, Aragon, France, Provence, Auvergne, England 
and Germany, and an eighth (Castile) was added after the division 
of the kingdom of Aragon. The “ Auberges ”’ of these different 
Langues, although now used as government buildings, still adorn 
the city of Valetta, whose massive fortifications and many eccle- 
siastical and other buildings stand as monuments to the rule of 
the Sovereign Knights of Malta. One of the first undertakings 
of the Knights was to strengthen the fortifications of Valetta, and 
it was fortunate that these precautions were taken during the early 
years of their sojourn. In 1551 the Turks made a second attempt 
to gain the supremacy of the Mediterranean, and Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent attacked Malta with a fleet of 180 ships. The siege 
lasted for two months until belated reinforcements arrived from the 
Viceroy of Sicily and ‘‘ saw the Turks into their galleys.’’ To this 
day a Requiem Mass is sung in Malta for the defenders of the 
island, and with the tolling of the bells the people repeat the 
words: ‘‘ It is for the deliverance of the Knights.’? The Turks 
made no further attempts on the island, as the Grand Master, 
the supreme head of the Order, took immediate steps to refortify 
the harbour, and for many years the Knights fought the Barbary 
Corsairs throughout the Mediterranean and rescued the Christian 
slaves chained to the thwarts of the great galleys. As Malta owes 
Valetta to the Knights and Britain is indebted to them for the 
harbour, their defence of Malta should not be forgotten ; for it was 
largely thanks to their methods of dealing with Moslem aggression 
that funds for carrying out these projects were forthcoming from 
the Catholic courts of Europe. The treasury of the Order was 
then empty, and the prospective cost was enormous. As, however, 
the Order was now in high favour, large sums were guaranteed by 
the Pope, the King of France, Philip of Spain, and the King of 
Portugal, while the Knights themselves rivalled one another in 
contributions, many of the commanders sending the entire revenues 
of their commanderies as well as stripping themselves of practically 
all their personal possessions. The end came in 1798, when Malta 
fell before Napoleon’s fleets and the Order was dispersed to rise 


again later for work of even greater importance. 
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The Order was introduced into England on the return of the 
Knights who had fought in the First Crusade, and its power and 
influence. grew with great rapidity. About the year 1145 it 
received a gift from a certain Jordan of Bricett, in Suffolk, of ten 
acres of land in Clerkenwell, and here the Hospitallers established 
themselves and built their Priory, the gatehouse of which, rebuilt 
in 1504, provides to-day the headquarters of the Venerable Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem in the British Realm. The great Priory of 
St. John at Clerkenwell must have been very extensive even from 
the earliest days, judging by traces of foundations and walls 
of that period which have been discovered by excavation. Its 
precincts extended from what is now Clerkenwell Green on the north 
to the Gatehouse (the principal entrance to the Priory) on the 
south, and from St. John’s Street on the east to Red Lion Street 
on the west, covering some ten acres of land. The boundary wall 
ran eastward from the Gatehouse till it reached St. John’s Street, 
then northward almost as far as the corner of Aylesbury Street, 
where it turned west to Clerkenwell Green, the north postern 
opening in it at Jerusalem Passage. From its most westerly 
point on Clerkenwell Green the wall turned south behind the houses 
on the east side of Red J,ion Street until it met the wall running 
westward from the Gate. Unfortunately nothing remains of the 
twelfth-century buildings except the crypt below the present Church 
of St. John, which is only the choir of the former Priory Church 
and gives no idea of the treasures hidden within and beneath its 
walls. The church had originally a round nave larger even than 
that of the Temple Church, and was consecrated in 1185 by Herac- 
lius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, when he came to England to preach 
the Third Crusade. Formerly the parish church of St. John, 
Clerkenwell, the building has now become the official church of the 
Order, where the Knights attend Holy Communion on St. John’s 
Day. If London of to-day has little to show of the medizval glories 
of the Knights Hospitallers, an extensive building project now 
under consideration may in a few years provide the modern activi- 
ties of the Order with the adequate accommodation now sadly want- 
ing, and at the same time revive to some extent the historic 
dignity of Clerkenwell. 

With the restoration of the English Langue in 1831 (the cen- 
tenary of which has just been celebrated), the only desire of its 
members was to reproduce and perpetuate in modern life the 
spirit and traditions of the ancient Knights Hospitallers from whom 
they derived their origin. Their first task at home, therefore, was 
to create an organisation for the teaching of ambulance work 
and the encouragement of Voluntary Aid, which saw its first 
practical test in the Franco-Prussian War. The St. John Ambu- 
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lance Association was formed in 1877, although as early as 1872 
attempts had been made to establish an ambulance service in the 
Potteries. Certificates of proficiency after attendance at lectures 
and examination were granted in 1877, and the first manual of 
instruction was published a year later. So keenly was the work 
taken up, especially by miners, policemen and railwaymen, that in 
1879 the Association introduced a system of re-examination for 
higher awards, and a few years’ experience clearly showed that 
there could be no finality in the scheme. Those who had qualified 
showed a strong desire to utilise their knowledge in the service 
of the public, and many of them banded themselves together in 
units at various centres to provide ambulance stations at public 
gatherings where large crowds assembled. It was this desire for co- 
operation that led to the formation of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade in 1887. By this time it had become obvious that those 
who practised first aid were not ‘‘ Body Snatchers,’’ as they were 
often called, but that the work of the Order was destined to play 
a valuable part in the life of the nation. Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, therefore, granted a Royal Charter to the Order “ in 
recognition of the excellent work performed by members of the 
Order of St. John during the past half century, especially the estab- 
lishment of the St. John Ambulance Association.’? The Order 
thereby became a national Order of Chivalry under the Sovereign, 
although it carries neither rank nor precedence, and supplementary 
charters granted in more recent years have brought the constitu- 
tion and procedure into harmony with present-day conditions, while 
the Charter of 1926 regularised the Imperial status of the Order. 

The charitable work of the Order of St. John may be summarised 
as follows: the encouragement and promotion of all works of 
humanity and charity in the relief of sickness, distress, suffering 
and danger, without distinction of race, class, or creed ; aiding the 
sick poor, as by providing the convalescent out-patients of public 
hospitals and dispensaries with diets prescribed by the medical 
officers, and visiting them at their homes during periods of sickness ; 
the foundation and maintenance of cottage hospitals and convales- 
cent homes, and training establishments for nurses to attend the 
sick poor; the promotion of a more intimate acquaintance with the 
wants of the poor in times of sickness, and the supply of such 
information as may help the proper authorities in taking measures 
for the improvement of localities and houses inhabited by the poor ; 
aid to the sick and wounded in war, and the promotion of such 
permanent organisation in peace as may be at once available when 
the occasion arises. The Association gives instruction in first-aid 
in case of accidents or sudden illness, and in the transport of the 
sick and injured; it also teaches the elementary principles and 
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practice of nursing and hygiene, especially of a sick room; it 
undertakes the manufacture and distribution, by sale or presenta- 
tion, of ambulance material, and the formation of ambulance depéts 
near mines, factories and other centres of industry ; it has organised 
a fleet of ambulances for the removal of the sick and injured to 
and from any part of the United Kingdom, or even the Continent, 
and has established in the provinces some 200 motor ambulances 
in charge of local branches. Moreover, Medical Comforts Depéts 
have been equipped with the articles in chief demand in cases of 
sickness, which are lent free, or at a small charge, to those requir- 
ing them, usually on the demand of a doctor or district nurse. 
These depdts are a great help in large towns and in cottage homes 
by saving expense at a time when the resources of the household 
are severely strained. Classes in first aid, home nursing, etc., are 
organised by Centres of the Association in the larger towns, while 
teaching in the smaller towns and villages is carried out under 
direct supervision from St. John’s Gate. In the same way there 
are Centres of the Association and Detached Classes in the Domi- 
nions and Colonies. The teaching is given by medical men, while 
examinations are carried out by practitioners on the examining 
staff of the Association and certificates granted to those who qualify. 
Over two million certificates in first aid have now been issued 
by the Association. 

The Brigade, on the other hand, provides a means by which this 
first-aid knowledge can be put to practical use in every-day life 
or in any national emergency, and numbers over 60,000 strong at 
home and overseas. Among the advantages of the Brigade system 
are that, being organised in definite uniformed bodies, the members 
undertake to keep themselves efficient and to be subject to disci- 
pline, and rapid concentration is made possible in emergency, as in 
the case of accidents on railways, in collieries or in factories. In 
mines a certain number of men trained in first aid, with appliances 
available, work in each shift, and a first-aid station is established 
at every pit-head. The same principle applies to factories, where 
trained men and women are distributed throughout the works. 
The Brigade also undertakes, at the request of the police, the 
rendering of first aid in crowds such as gather at public cere- 
monials, exhibitions, race meetings, etc., and provides members 
to work in theatres, cinemas and other indoor gatherings, while 
many of the nursing members give voluntary service to the hos- 
pitals and help the district nurses. Armistice Day, the Wembley 
Exhibition, the General Strike of 1926, and numerous State cere- 
monies in London and elsewhere have proved the value of the 
Brigade’s work and devotion to duty, but perhaps the most striking 
example of the spirit of its members in peace is provided by the 
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occasion of the Investiture of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon in 
1911. In response to a police call, a division of No. 1 District pro- 
ceeded to Carnarvon, and within thirty hours travelled 500 miles by 
train, marched sixteen miles on foot, and did twelve hours’ street 
duty. The detachment depended for food on what they carried 
in their haversacks, and each man paid his own railway fare. 
Any attempt to record the war services of the Order seems super- 
fluous, as such form part of the history of the nation. But it is 
interesting to remember that in May 1918 the Chapter-General autho- 
rised the despatch of a solemn communication to the Order of St. 
John in Prussia, “‘ protesting against the sinking of hospital ships, 
ill-treatment of sick and wounded prisoners of war, and other 
breaches of the Geneva Convention,” and that in October 1918 
there were 245 St. John Auxiliary Hospitals at home with beds 
for 16,000 sick and wounded soldiers, as well as the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Hospital at Etaples, which was admittedly one 
of the finest and best-equipped hospitals in France. 

Meanwhile, the desire of the Order to renew its connection with 
Jerusalem had resulted in the founding of an Ophthalmic Hospital 
in 1882 for all races and creeds in the Holy Land. This hospital, 
which is now in the hands of one of the best eye-specialists of our 
time, offers treatment of the highest scientific value and has been 
known to deal with as many as 4,000 operations and 80,000 con- 
sultations in one year. There is also an arrangement with the 
Palestine Government by which the hospital trains in ophthalmic 
work the doctors and nurses on the staff of six clinics in the chief 
towns of Palestine. The Hospital of St. John, which I know from 
personal experience, is doing noble work among the native popula- 
tion of the Holy Land, and is trying to rid these unfortunate people 
of the eye diseases with which they have long been afflicted. 
Indeed the scientific perfection of the hospital, the sympathetic effi- 
ciency of the Warden and staff, and the important fact that the 
mission is entirely free from sectarian influence, create a deep 
impression on the multitudes which come in motor cars, in camel 
caravans, and on foot from all the surrounding countries. I think 
I am right in saying that this institution does more at present to 
uphold British prestige in these countries in the Middle East than 

‘any other non-political body; and there is no doubt that the 
influence of the Order among Christians, Moslems and Jews 1s a 
factor of much potential value to the Mandatory Power. Moreover, 
it is significant from a historic point of view that recent negotta- 
tions have enabled the Order to acquire a part of the Muristan, 
and thereby to establish a foothold in its original home in Jeru- 
salem; and that, by permission of the Patriarch, an annual service 
is now held on St. John’s Day in the Crypt Chapel of Mar Hanna, 
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the ancient place of worship of the Knights Hospitallers. The — 


Order of the Hospital of St. John preceded the Knights Templars, 
Teutonic Knights and other Orders of Chivalry founded in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and has survived them all, its bene- 
ficent work for suffering humanity in England and in the country 


of its origin surpassing the highest hopes even of those who knew it 


before the Great War. 

The Order owes its success to that efficiency and devotion to duty 
that permeates the whole St. John’s system from St. John’s Gate 
to the smallest first-aid post in England, and from the Ophthalmic 
Hospital in Jerusalem to the little clinic in the crooked street of an 
Arab village. But there is something more than that. There is 
** Tradition.”’ 

E. W. Porson NEwMan. 


i 


THE SOVIET UNION TURNS THE 
CORNER. 


T is not easy for us as we live close up to the events to realise 

at what precise moment they assume an importance which will 

afterwards give them prominence in history. The film of our 
daily life is thrown upon the screen of our consciousness with very 
indifferent captions, and the Boat Race is made to assume an im- 
portance far bigger than the All-Union Congress of the Soviets of 
Socialistic Republics. Yet this Congress, which took place in 
March of this year, will very probably in later years be looked 
upon as the turning-point in the Soviet Five Year Plan and hence 
as a turning-point in world history. 

Before it is possible to appreciate the significance of what may 
appear to be only one among many Soviet speech-makings, it is 
necessary to indicate its peculiarities. Such a Congress consists of 
elected representatives of all the Soviets, or councils, of all the 
Republics in the Union. These delegates meet together in Moscow, 
some of them taking a month or more in getting there, so remote 
is their district. The Congress is important because it allows the 
yoices of remote citizens to be heard, and at the same time it 
enables the leaders to work up an enthusiasm which travels back 
with the delegates like a huge wave rippling outwards from the 
centre and vitalising the constructive units all over the Union. 
The fifth All-Union Congress was held in May of 1929 in the first 
year of the Five Year Plan, and the sixth, which has just been 
held in March 1931, is in the third year of the Plan. ‘They thus 
form milestones in Soviet history. The present writer took part in 
the Trade Delegation which visited Moscow in 1929, and he was 
present at the time of the fifth Congress and was an interested 
spectator at some of its sessions. The delegates, wearing the 
picturesque dresses of their nationalities, met in the Great Theatre, 
which normally houses the principal operas and ballets. (An idea 
of the size of this Assembly can be obtained from the figures given 
at the 1931 Congress at which there attended 1,570 delegates with 
voting rights, of whom no less than 20 per cent. were women, and 
833 with advisory rights, making 2,403 delegates in all, 72.8 per 
cent. of them being members of the Communist Party.*) 

At the fifth Congress, the stage behind the Preesidium was 
occupied by a colossal map of the Union with coloured squares, 
circlets and triangles all over its face indicating the different 
schemes in the Five Year Plan. The Moscow Pravda correspon- 
dent writing in the issue of May 24th, 1929, describes the map 
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hanging silently behind the speaker until at the psychological 
moment Comrade Krjijanovski ordered his assistants to “‘ ‘ light 
up the power stations projected in the Plan!’ ’”’ and suddenly “ on 
the map all over its expanse from Murmansk to Vladivostok, from 
Archangel to Tiflis, shone out red and blue lights. From the spec- 
tators went up echoing applause.’”’? Then at the end of this speech 
all the coloured lights were switched on together in dramatic con- 
clusion and the correspondent, warming to his work, wrote, 
‘‘ Before our eyes there rose up our country as she will be after 
the Five Year Plan is completed . . . it was as though some wizard 
hand had swept back the curtain of the future... . The enthusiasm 
of the Congress overflowed in the tumultuous singing of ‘ The 
Internationale.’ ”’ 

The excitement, however, could not conceal the weaknesses in 
the Plan, and the writer, in a report made on his return, had to 
point out that the success of the Plan depended not on power sta- 
tions but on peasants, and that the best judges on the spot agreed 
that it was extremely doubtful whether the Stalinites would 
succeed in their policy of making the peasant work in collective 
farms instead of as an individualist. The glittering industrial 
programme could not succeed unless the grain supplies were ren- 
dered safe and the town worker assured of his food. Yet the 
marketable surplus of grain was at that time being produced by 
the hated kulak, the capitalist of the countryside. Here was a 
fundamental weakness in Soviet economy. ‘The peasantry consti- 
tuting four-fifths of the population were dominated by rich peasant 
speculators, who by their command of the marketable surplus of 
grain had the highly developed Socialist, the town worker, by the 
throat. ‘To obtain not only a supply of grain for the worker but 
an exportable surplus it seemed essential that these kulaks must 
be encouraged to grow more grain than ever before, and this in turn 
would make them a still greater menace. The alternative was to 
create in a year or two a completely new system of agriculture by 
getting the poor and middle peasants to combine to form large 
collective farms and at the same time to establish immense State 
farms on vacant land. In the face of grave warnings from Bukarin, 
the Soviet economist, and the right wing of the Communist Party, 
Stalin had chosen the new and hazardous path to collectivisation 
and complete socialisation. 

The progress of the socialised sector of farming was not promis- 
ing. In 1927 the kulak had supplied the market with 130 million 
poods of grain, whilst the State farms and collectives could only 
contribute 35 million poods, and in January 1929 Bukarin told the 
Executive of the Union in plain language that they had attempted 
the impossible. ‘‘ State farms and collectives will give the neces- 
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sary grain in five to ten years’ time, but we need it now.’* He 
had excellent reasons for saying this as the figures of collectivisa- 
tion show. In October 1927 the percentage of peasant households 
in collectives was 1.1 per cent., and in October 1928 it was 2.3 per 
cent.f It seemed too slow a growth to rely on, and even when the 
peasant united it was by no means clear that he could produce 
more. As late as February 1930 Trotsky expressed this doubt in 
these picturesque terms: ‘‘ Out of peasants’ wooden ploughs and 
peasants’ starving nags, even if they were to unite, it is not pos- 
sible to create large agricultural units, any more than it is possible 
to add a number of fishermen’s smacks together and make a 
steamer—the social reconstruction of peasant economy can only be 
viewed in the perspective of decades.’’* 

It was nevertheless upon the formation of these collective farms 
that the socialisation of the countryside depended. ‘The State 
farm, although a socialistic structure, is a foreign element in rural 
economy, hanging as it were from ihe branches of the Govern- 
ment Trust, to which it belongs, with its roots in Moscow. Such 
farms are in reality grain factories established on vacant land, run 
by employees of the Trust. As object lessons to the surrounding 
peasantry of the use of the latest agricultural machinery they are 
of great value, but such farms are no substitute for the socialistic 
form of farming represented by the collectives. ‘These are natural 
growths of the peasants in the villages in which they were born, 
firstly uniting in a society for joint tillage, and then in an artel 
with its pooled land and implements but privately-owned living 
quarters, gardens, cows, and fowls, and finally developing into a 
full-blown commune with its communal dwelling-house. The 
Stalinites staked the Five Year Plan on the success of collectivisa- 
tion, they believed that not only was it right from the point of view 
of socialism but that this form of farming would prove much more 
profitable to the peasant himself. ‘To make this certain they were 
prepared to supply these collectives with up-to-date machinery, 
which the individualist could never use on his narrow strip of land. 
Such was the theory of collectivisation. fk 

The reports from the country in 1929 showed that the Stalinites 
had apparently miscalculated the possibilities of the mechanisation 
of the peasant. The fields were said to be strewn with derelict 
tractors. No wonder the foreign observer smiled at the illuminated 
map with its chain of power stations. ‘The whole plan seemed to 
depend on whether peasants could become mechanics in a couple 
of months’ training, and no amount of electric light in his village 
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would help to make the peasant drive a tractor. There was, 
however, one solitary star on the great map shining with its own 
unique message which the critics failed to understand. It repre- 
sented Shefchenko, the first Machine and Tractor Station. ‘This 
station was the idea of a certain Comrade Markevitch, who had 
had the common sense to see that whereas peasants could not be 
trained to repair tractors in the short time possible, they could 
easily learn to drive them, as a tractor is, after all, much more 
obedient than a horse. He therefore organised a central depot for 
tractor and farm machinery service and supplied tractors and 
machines to the surrounding peasants in proper working order. 
Here was the needed solution. A small staff at the centre under 
the direction of properly qualified mechanics could keep a large 
number of tractors going. 

The Machine and Tractor Stations were soon multiplied, and 
with their help it became apparent that the collectives were able to 
secure for their members a far bigger income than they had ever 
had as individualists. This important material benefit was seen 
after the 1929 harvest, and the peasants, always ready to make a 
little more money, began to crowd into the collectives. By October 
1929 the percentage of peasants in collectives had risen sharply 
to 8.1 per cent. compared with the 2.3 per cent. of the year before.* 
A single illustration will suffice to show the material gain of the 
peasant. A letter published in Izvestia of March 15th, 1931, is 
typical of hundreds of such letters. It is written by a group of 
peasants in distant Siberia. There were 717 of them in a collec- 
tive farm called ‘‘’The Siberian Ploughman’’ situated in the 
Rubstovsky district. In the course of their letter they say: 
‘‘ When we lived as separate households we sowed 2,714 hectares ”’ 
(1 hectare equals 2.4 acres, roughly) ‘‘ and the income of each 
household was 218 roubles a year’ (about £22)... Five kulaks, 
whose names are given, oppressed them and themselves obtained 
an income of about 7,000 roubles each (£700), ‘‘ meanwhile we 
lived in hunger and cold and slavish dependence. . . . In the spring 
of 1930 we entered the collective, we sowed 9,565 hectares... . We 
harvested it. ‘The total of our work for the year, when divided 
up, gave us an income of 1,220 roubles per farm ’”’ (as against 
218). ‘‘ The collective farm has freed us from starvation and from 
the slavery of the kulak. . . . We are now ready for sowing, we 
have sorted our seed and repaired our machinery . . . our sown 
area will be enlarged by 50 per cent. this year.”? These peasants 
cannot have needed any persuasion to make them stay in the col- 
lective nor can it be wondered at that they finished up their letter 
in such strong terms as these: ‘‘If it is required to protect our 
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proletarian Government we will take arms, every man and woman 
of us.”’ 

Our sense of proportion will be obscured if we allow this central 
factor to escape us, that the peasant made in many cases an un- 
dreamt-of increase of income as the direct result of joining the 
collective. It is on this fact that the subsequent policy of the party 
has depended. Stalin could see quite clearly that no force was 
required to convert peasants to more profitable forms of farming, 
it was only a case of time and patience. As the collectivisation 
craze grew and grew, in 1929 and 1930, its organisers became quite 
unbalanced with the desire to break their neighbours’ records, and 
all sorts of abuses crept in, but Stalin was able to prune this giant 
growth with his famous letter to the Moscow Pravda on March 
and, 1930, entitled : ‘‘ Dizzy with Successes.’’* In this letter, after 
congratulating the organisers on the great successes of the Col- 
lective movement, he turns abruptly to the excesses which were 
being perpetrated. ‘‘ Successes,’’ he writes, ‘‘ not infrequently 
intoxicate people so that they become dizzy, lose their sense of 
proportion and become adventurers in their attempts to solve all 
the problems of socialist construction ‘in two ticks.’’’ He in- 
sists that collectivisation must be evolutionary and ‘‘ to tease the 
woman collectivist by making her living quarters and her fowls 
public property before ever the artel form of collective has been 
properly developed is of no possible use except to our enemies.”’ 
Whilst words fail him to describe the so-called revolutionary 
‘* whose efforts to organise a collective start with the removal of 
the church bells.’’ ‘‘ To take away the church bells,’’ he exclaims, 
‘‘imagine such revolutionism!’’ He cites cases of attempts 
to drive people into collectives by force, attempts to make the col- 
lectives in backward places like Turkestan compete with more 
favourable grain districts, by threatening to cut off the irrigation 
water and the supplies of peasants who would not come in. This 
is all wrong. ‘‘ The success of our collective policy,’’ he asserts, 
“is to be explained in part by the fact that this policy is based 
on a voluntary movement into the collectives, and further that it 
takes into consideration the different conditions of the different 
localities. . . . It cannot be permitted to enlarge collectives by force. 
This would be stupid and reactionary. It cannot be permitted to 
plant down a standard form of collective in both developed and 
undeveloped districts. This, too, is stupid and reactionary. This 
sort of policy would in one blow sweep away the laurels of the 
collective movement.’? In a further letterf he answers the ques- 
tions which poured in as a result of his first letter, and here he 

* « Golovakrujenye ot uspekhof,’’ I. Stalin. 
+ Otvet tovarishcham Kolhoznikam, I. Stalin, April 2nd, 1930. 
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quotes the rule laid down by Lenin for the socialisation of the 
country. ‘‘ This is what Lenin said on the voluntariness of the 
collective structure : 

‘This is our present problem—the change over to communal 
working of the land, the change over to large-scale communal 
economy. But no compulsion on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment can be permitted. No law must! force this. The village 
commune is founded on a voluntary change over to the com- 
munal working of the land and it must only be voluntary. Not 
the slightest compulsion on the side of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government can be allowed.’ ”’ 


On March 15th, 1930, a decree was issued allowing any peasants 
who wished to do so to leave the collectives. A large number of 
peasants at once reverted to individualists, which showed that com- 
pulsion in various forms had indeed taken place. Some evidence as 
to the extent of this can be found in the reports from the various 
collectives for the year 1930. This evidence is important in that it 
shows quite clearly that the collective movement was put on a 
proper voluntary basis after Stalin’s action. For instance Sultanof 
from the Crimea reported,* ‘“‘ As a result of the change of policy 
in the spring of 1930 the percentage collectivisation fell sharply 
from go per cent. to 45 per cent. and stabilised itself at this figure 
until July. From July on the basis of the declared results of the 
collective work there started a new inflow.’’ Shcheperin of the 
Tartar Republic said amongst other things, ‘‘ Sufficiently indicative 
is the fact that at the end of February 1930 our Republic was 
85 per cent. collectivised and now we hardly reach 12 per cent.” 
Lorents of the German Autonomous Republic gave monthly figures 
which are of interest. ‘‘ The critical moment was in June,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ The movements were as follows: in May 186 households 
entered the collectives and 4,558 went out; in June 493 entered and 
433 went out; in July 439 entered and 262 went out; in August 
1,414 entered and 374 went out; in September 2,679 entered and 
50 went out; in October 7,317 entered and 46 went out ; in Novem- 
ber 6,465 entered and 57 went out . . . an important rédle was 
played by the 17 new Machine and Tractor Stations. Together 
with the old ones they acted in the full sense of the word as a 
lever of collectivisation.”? Thus it is fair to conclude that the 
growth of collectivisation in the autumn of 1930 and spring of 1931 
was a healthy one based on voluntary enlistment. 

Now it is possible to see the Sixth Congress which took place in 
March 1931 in its right perspective. At this congress, although 
there was still a map, it did not play a leading part but, instead, 
one after another of the leaders of the different activities gave 


* Sotsialisticheskaya Rekonstruktsya selskovo Nozyaistva, No. 1, I93I, pp. 
48, 51, 52. 
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figures representing not promises but achievements. Molotof, 
Stalin’s right-hand man, was able to refer with the greatest of 
pride to the figures of the collective movement. ‘The percentage of 
peasant households in collectives in the whole Union had grown 
from 8.1 per cent. in 1929 to 22.2 per cent. on October 1930, and 
to 35-3 per cent. on March ist, 1931. In actual numbers, compared 
with 400,000 peasants in 1927, there had entered no less than 
8,530,000 by March rst, 1931.* In the minutes of the Congress 
there was recorded the sound economic reason for this inflow : 
“The average sown area per farm is 2.7 hectares amongst indi- 
vidualists and 5.2 hectares amongst the collectivists. ... Even 
the horse is better exploited on a collective than on an individualist 
farm covering 1%4-2 times the area that the individualists’ horses 
do.’” So it comes to the main point: ‘‘ The result of the improved 
output of the collective is that for members of the collective who 
were formerly poor peasants their income has increased to not less 
than double their old income.’’+ Enlargement of the peasants’ 
income is the root of success of the Soviet farming policy ; and if it 
be a true finding of the Congress that such is generally the case, 
it will not surprise us in the least when we are told that ever since 
March ist peasants have been entering the collective farms at the 
rate of 1,000,000 households in every twenty days; what may sur- 
prise us is that there are any peasants left outside the collectives. 

Certain of the figures mentioned at the Congress are of interest 
as they complete the perspective. It is recorded in the minutes 
that in 1930% ‘‘ 85,000 large collective farms, uniting six million 
middle and poor peasants’ households, sowed 32.8 million hec- 
tares, whilst the remaining twenty million individualist households 
only succeeded in sowing 52.8 million hectares.’”’ Less than a third 
the number of the individualists, the collectivists succeeded in 
sowing 62 per cent. of the total area sown by middle and poor 
peasants. Again ‘‘the collectives have sold the Government in 
1930 three and a half times as much grain as the kulaks sold in 
1926 and one and a half times as much as the landowners sold 
before the war.’’ Comrade Markevitch, of the Machine and 
Tractor Station fame, gave some details which deserve attention, 
as the tractor centres are the key to the bigger profits the collec- 
tives make. ‘‘ At the Fifth Congress we were set a task of serving 
seven and a half million acres by the end of the Five Year Plan ”’ 
(1933), ‘‘ but by the end of the 1931 spring campaign we shall be 
serving forty-five million acres.”’§ He went on to promise that 
instead of the 159 Machine and Tractor Stations which were in 

* Molotof’s speech, Izvestia, March rath. 
+ Postanoyleniya vi Syezda, Izvestia, March 18th. 


+ Postanovleniya vi Syezda, Izvestia, March 18th, 1931. 
§ Izvestia, March roth. 
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operation last year, ‘‘ within a month 1,200 tractor stations will 
be helping the spring sowing. No less than 120,000 new tractors* 
are being added to tractor station equipment this spring.’’ Is it 
to be wondered at, that the figures given by the Soviet representa- 
tive at the wheat conference staggered the competitors and left 
them with the impression that these figures are either bluff or 
that the end of all wheat pools has come? It is not bluff, it is 
that the illuminated map has come to life and multiplied its 
Shefchenko a thousandfold. + 


In January of this year Molotof, speaking on the progress of 1930, 
made a very striking comparison}: “‘ It is interesting to compare 
the figure of six million collectivised peasant households with the 
general number of village households in such countries as Germany 
and France. Corresponding statistics show that in Germany, 
according to the figures of the census of 1925, the total of village 
households was 5,096,000, whilst in France, according to the cen- 
sus of 1928, the total of village households was 5,495,000. ‘This 
means that by the beginning of 1931 there had been united by 
collectivisation more peasant households than there are village 
households in either Germany or France.’’ As this article was in 
preparation there arrived the news§ that on May toth, 1931, the 
collectivisation figure had reached 12,453,700 households or 50.4 
per cent. So Molotof could now say that there are in collectives 
more households than the village households of both France and 
Germany together. ‘The average household consists of four per- 
sons; this means that fifty million peasants have been converted to 
practical Socialism. Fifty million peasants have found that it 
would pay them better to be collectivists than to remain indi- 
vidualists. Leninism no longer stands on one leg, having to rely 
on the town worker for its chief support. Leninism has completed 
its foundations and stands as firmly in the country as in the town. 
The Sixth Congress was the first Congress to be held in this new 
era of completed Leninism and who knows with what feelings of 
reverence and interest the date of March 1931 may come to be re- 
garded by a posterity who in all probability will look upon our 
Great War merely as the little incident which led to Leninism? 

JOHN PAaRNELI, MANDEVILLE. 

* In the minutes of the Congress this statement has been modified to “ 120,000 
tractors (reckoned in units of ten horse power),’”’ so the actual number would 
probably: be 40,000. 

+ Later news shows that the tractor stations completed their forty-five mil- 
lion acres of sown area. In Izvestia of May 28th Stalin congratulated Markevitch 
on his success in sowing nine times the 1930 area (of the Machine and Tractor 
Station sowing). He mentioned that, whereas these stations served 25347 
collective farms last year, they are serving 46,514 this year. 


t Narodno-nozyaistvennom planye na 1931 god. Molotof, p. 13. 
§ Izvestia, May rsth. 
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HE existing Wild Bird Protection Acts are better than noth- 

ing, but certainly do not deserve any warmer measure of 

praise. In the first place they begin at the wrong end: 
instead of protecting all birds, with a liberal list of exceptions and 
reservations, they make out lists of protected species and leave the 
rest, for a considerable portion of the year, to whatever fate may 
befall them. Many of the county lists are extraordinarily silly. 
The Hampshire list started off and, as far as I am aware, still starts 
off hopefully with the auk and the American quail. Whether the 
great auk which is extinct, or the little auk which is a purely oceanic 
bird is indicated, is not plain! As for the American quail, it has 
never occurred in Britain as a truly wild bird and obviously never 
can ; while the introduced Californian quail seems definitely to have 
proved its inability to establish itself as a successful colonist like 
the pheasant. 

No Wild Bird Protection Act can be devised which pleases every 
one, for the opinions and desires of various classes and individuals 
in regard to birds are often in sharp and unavoidable conflict. 
The sentimentalist who, in defence of the results of the exhaustive 
examination of crop contents, maintains that even the sparrow and 
the bullfinch do more good than harm by the destruction of insects, 
cannot be reconciled to the farmer and fruit-grower who know the 
contrary to their cost. The fanatic who is convinced that all the 
captive birds are miserable cannot be reconciled to the keen 
aviculturalist who has proved that the right kind of bird kept in 
the right way may with surprising quickness come to prefer cap- 
tivity to freedom. ‘The fervent admirer of the peregrine’s superb 
flight and romantic associations cannot be reconciled to the bereaved 
owner of racing pigeons nor to the keeper in charge of a grouse 
moor. The field naturalist who lives to study a rare bird in the 
living state cannot be reconciled to the scientist whose work is 
dependent on dead specimens. The most we can hope to do is to 
secure the maximum degree of protection for birds, in conjunction 
with the minimum risk of injury and injustice to all owners of 
property and the minimum probability of widespread evasion of 
the law. 

Among the provisions of a sensible measure the following may be 
reckoned the chief. On the wholly unprotected list these birds and 
their eggs should be placed: carrion crow, hooded crow, jackdaw, 
rook, magpie, jay, sparrow-hawk, little owl, woodpigeon, stockdove, 
cormorant, shag, greater black-backed gull, lesser black-backed 
gull, herring gull, common gull, black-headed gull, goosander, 
moorhen, coot, starling, blackbird, bullfinch and house sparrow. 


« 
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The crows are inveterate enemies to game as well as to the eggs 


and young of many other harmless and useful birds : they are also 


far too wary and resourceful ever to be in danger of extinction, 
whatever measures of reprisal may be attempted against them. 
The jackdaw is another shady character, a devourer of ‘grain as well 
as of eggs and nestlings. Its numbers and the variety and in- 
accessibility of its nesting places will always preserve it in more 
than ample strength. The rook, which has much increased, has 
been definitely established to be, in its present numbers, more 
injurious than beneficial. Its popularity with many people, due 
either to sentiment or to unwillingness to face all the facts relative 
to its diet, will ensure it freedom from undue persecution. What 
has been said of the crow applies with equal force to the magpie. 
The jay, too, is well able to protect itself by its wits. Even if it 
be less injurious to game than is commonly supposed, it is an 
inveterate robber of song-birds’ nests and at times a bad neighbour 
to the kitchen garden. The sparrow-hawk is universally admitted 
to be the bird of prey with the most faults and the fewest redeem- 
ing virtues : a woodland species of small size, it will always main- 
tain itself in places where game-preserving is not carried on. The 
little owl, though quite as useful as any other owl to the agricultu- 
ralist and fruit-grower, has gained too bad a name with the game- 
preserver for its protection to be feasible. It is also regarded as an 
artificial importation, although the fact that it has recently been 
observed in some numbers coming in from the sea on the East 
Coast during the migration season suggests that it might have 
colonised this country naturally, even if Lord Lilford’s experiment 
at acclimatisation had never been made. 

The two pigeons are desperately bad neighbours to the farmer 
and are amply protected by the fact that no one bothers to shoot 
them over the greater part of their breeding range for fear of 
disturbing nesting game. Although it is doubtful whether, by 
reason of the intensely cannibalistic habits of sea fishes, the cormor- 
ants can be regarded as injurious to our marine fisheries, it is 
certain that they can be an absolute curse when they transport 
themselves from their proper element to fresh water and to the 
estuaries, and satisfy their colossal appetites with trout and young 
salmon which, in a confined area, they can quickly exterminate. 
There will always be many districts where they are unmolested. 
The bigger gulls are bad enemies to the eggs and young of game 
and, like the cormorants, will always be well protected by the in- 
accessibility of their widelyictet eyed breeding haunts. The com- 
mon gull has in certain districts developed a taste for corn, while 
the black-headed, though in the main a useful bird to eeuionl ens 
is increasing too rapidly, and at times during the breeding season 
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shows itself a bad neighbour to rarer and more interesting species. 
The goosander, though a beautiful and in many districts uncommon 
duck, is a very bad tenant of a trout stream or salmon river, living 
entirely on the young fish. It is unlikely to suffer from lack of 
protection except in those districts where its destructive propensities 
would render any attempt at preservation more or less a dead 
letter. Both coot and moorhen not infrequently display murderous 
propensities towards the young of more beautiful and valuable 
waterfowl. They are amply protected by their numbers and by the 
nature of their haunts. Starlings, like rooks, are growing far too 
numerous and are becoming more destructive and less useful as 
they increase. By appropriating every available nesting hole they 
also tend to bring about a diminution in the numbers of such 
interesting birds as woodpeckers and wrynecks. No lack of protec- 
tion can impose more than a wholesome check on their numbers. 

Blackbirds, unlike their cousins the thrushes, have unfortunately 
been proved to do much harm in the garden and very little good, 
the live food they consume being of a neutral rather than a harmful 
nature and no offset to their depredations among the fruit. Their 
popularity as songsters will, however, secure them an ample 
supply of friends willing to preserve them. The bullfinch, alas! 
has emerged from a careful and impartial trial with a very black 
character. It consumes practically no insects, even when breeding, 
and very many sound fruit buds. Though the gardener cannot 
fairly be expected to show it mercy, there are many districts remote 
from gardens where it will continue to flourish unmolested. The 
house-sparrow is another delinquent whose character no fair-minded 
judge can whitewash, its brief consumption of insects being more 
than outweighed by its long-continued depredations in field and 
garden, not to mention its interference with the useful house- 
martin. The ‘“‘ avian rat,’? however, is in no more danger of 
extermination than its four-footed counterpart. 

Some critics in reading the above list will be inclined to think 
that I have shown far too much consideration to the game-preserver 
and the fisherman. hey should be reminded that, whether they 
agree with shooting and fishing or not, these pursuits are at present 
widely followed ; they are recognised by law; and, most important 
of all, they are a basis for the payment of wages, rents, and taxes. 
Two clauses, moreover, should be inserted in a sound Act, one 
of which would give greatly increased protection to birds ; the other 
an increase of protection to possible sufferers from bird damage. 
No person should be allowed to kill or take any bird, or take the 
egg of any bird (even that of a wholly unprotected species) without 
the consent of the owner or occupier of the Jand. This would enable 
even the admirers of crows and sparrows to protect their favourites 
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on their own land. ‘The other clause, however, should excuse a 
person for killing a protected bird (including the ‘‘ royal’ mute 
swan) on land of which he is the owner or occupier, or the agent 
of the owner or occupier, if he can show that the bird has done 
damage to property, the term ‘‘ property ” to include game and 
fish. Such a clause undoubtedly would tend rather seriously to 
weaken the protective value of the Act and it would raise many 
difficulties, but its insertion is quite unavoidable. There must be 
some concession allowed for dealing with the heron who pays daily 
visits to the trout hatchery or the goldfish pond; for the brown 
owl who takes to raiding a dovecote ; for the peregrine falcon estab- 
lished on a grouse moor; for the lamb-killing eagle or raven. 

The killing of some other birds should only be permitted be- 
tween certain dates: Rock dove, October rst to February 28th; 
unlike its near congeners the rock dove is not sufficiently numer- 
ous to be a pest and deserves a game bird’s immunity during the 
breeding season. Capercailzie and woodcock, October ist to 
February 1st; the killing of woodcock up to the end of February 
takes, in many districts, a heavy toll of potential breeding birds. 
Common snipe, jack snipe, golden plover, mallard, common teal, 
pintail, common wigeon, shoveller, tufted duck, common pochard, 
gadwall, red-breasted merganser, grey-lag goose, pink-footed goose, 
white-fronted goose, bean goose, barnacle goose and brent goose— 
August 1st to February 28th. 

I am in favour of according complete protection to all rare 
waterfowl and to common but quite inedible species such as shel- 
drakes and eider ducks. I am also in favour of protecting waders. 
I quite realise that this would be much resented by shore-shooters 
as severely limiting their “ bag.’? Though sympathising with 
their point of view as poor men who sometimes shoot for a living, 
and cannot afford sport with pheasants and partridges, I feel that 
the restriction is, on balance, justifiable. Waders are singularly 
harmless and beautiful birds which are easily observed and when 
unmolested may become charmingly confiding, and they do not con- 
stitute an important addition to the country’s food supply. More- 
over, the protection of common waders would help to discourage 
the persistent and regrettable slaughter of glossy ibises, ruffs, 
spoonbills and avocets. 

The killing of skylarks should be permitted between October rst 
and March ist. In spite of the contrary opinion of their admirers 
these birds can at times be exceedingly destructive to sprouting 
corn. The retributive measures of a few indignant farmers would 
not materially affect the status of a widely distributed and popular 
species. The removal of protection from the hawfinch from June 
20th to October 1st would enable gardeners to preserve their green 
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peas, and removal of protection from blue and great tits from 
August Ist to Ocotber rst would permit justifiable reprisals in 
defence of apples and pears without any undue injury to two 
attractive and normally useful birds. 

Any person killing a protected bird should be liable to a fine 
not exceeding £5 for the first offence and £10 for the second offence 
and to confiscation of the bird or its skin. This latter part of the 
clause is most important, for as long as a collector is allowed to 
retain his booty the payment of a fine may be a matter of small 
moment if the specimen secured is really rare. It may also be 
noted that the killing and not the “ taking ’’ of protected birds 
is forbidden. This allows aviculturalists to take young birds from 
the nest to hand-rear as pets or to adopt deserted orphans without 
rendering themselves liable to prosecution as they often are under 
the foolishly strict laws of the United States; but it should be 
borne in mind that even the taking of birds may be forbidden 
by the owner of the land or by order of the County Council. 
Any person taking the egg of a protected bird should be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £2 for the first offence for each egg taken, 
and £5 for every subsequent offence and to confiscation of the egg 
or eggs. Any person found in possession of a bird, skin, or egg 
illegally killed or taken should be liable to a fine not exceeding 
£2 and to confiscation of the bird, skin, or egg. 

Any person desiring to collect birds or eggs for scientific pur- 
poses must apply for a permit from the Home Office expressly 
stating the number and species of the specimens required and the 
purpose for which they are to be taken. Any person found guilty 
of taking birds or eggs in excess of what is mentioned on the 
permit shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £10, to confiscation 
of the birds or eggs and to permanent disqualification for receiving 
another permit. It is necessary to be fairly merciless in dealing 
with the collector of skins and eggs, for he has played, and is play- 
ing, a leading part in securing the final extermination of some 
of our rarest and most interesting birds. The scientific naturalist 
may have to suffer to some extent because it is impossible to allow 
certain phases of his work to continue without also offering a 
loophole to the worst type of collector. I do not dispute that there 
is a certain scientific interest in records obtained through the shoot- 
ing of rare stragglers on migration, but now that we know that 
migrating birds may stray far from their normal course east or 
west, north or south, it is, on balance, better to let scarce wanderers 
live and rely on the material supplied by birds accidentally killed 
at lighthouses, for the new records that must depend on the collec- 
tion of skins. I do not deny, either, that there is a certain element 
of scientific interest in the study even of eggs, but no branch of 
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ornithology yields, nor will ever yield, such meagre results in pro- 
portion to the sacrifice of potential bird life as the collecting of 
egg-shells. 

County Councils should have the power, with the consent of 
the Home Office, to vary the protection accorded to different species 
of birds as their diminution, undue increase, or change of food- 
habits may require. Existing clauses aimed at the prevention 
of cruelty should be re-enacted—such as the prohibition of the use 
of pole-traps, hooks, brace-birds for decoys, etc. It is to be hoped 
that no Wild Bird Protection Act of the future will include the 
foolish and unnecessary clause contained in the last unsuccessful 
Bill, which attempted to impose severe restrictions on the keeping 
at liberty of exotic birds in Great Britain. Such a clause would 
merely cause unnecessary annoyance to people interested in a very 
fascinating and perfectly legitimate form of aviculture. The 
persons who suggested the clause appear to have been anti-little 
owl fanatics who were unaware that this country is one of the 
hardest places in the world in which to establish an exotic bird 
as an entirely wild species, and who forgot that the pursuance 
of their policy from the beginning would have left us without the 
pheasant and the red-legged partridge as well as some very 
ornamental species of waterfowl. 


TAVISTOCK. 


eae A NEW..OUTLOOK. IN. ITALY. 


In higher natures, poetic or mystical, 
Sense is transformed quite, as once with Dante it was, 
who saw the grace of a fair Florentine damsel as w1spom UNCREATE. 


—Bridges’ Testament of Beauty. 


ITAL speculation on the issues in literature and life for 

V which Dante stands seems to have come to a standstill in the 

English tongue. Nor will it advance on the lines of Vossler, 
who has instinctively subordinated Dante in his ambitious volumes 
to a survey of Medieval Thought.* That work, fascinating as it 
proves to be about both points, fails to pierce the heart of its two- 
fold theme. It is ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ without Hamlet, ‘‘ Dante”? without 
Dante—the medizeval world itself, without that intuition of the 
Infinite which stamps the Middle Age with a value still un- 
exhausted—“ Fuor del Modern ’Uso.’’? The reader must pardon 
what may seem an impertinence and the unproven disposal of a 
weighty contribution to scholarship, though for the moment it 
*““holds the field.’”? The writer seeks here to show that it stands 
in the way of Italian labours in the same field which are of the 
utmost pertinence and would take its place by sheer force of 
gravity if they, too, could be Englished. He is moved, too, by the 
lex talionis, because this German encyclopedist and champion of 
the ‘‘ super-man ’’ (a queer combination) actually and amazingly 
ignores (even in the voluminous bibliography of fifty pages by 
his translator) the whole tract of Italian twentieth-century output 
on the subject. 

Chiefly, however, he is impelled by a conviction that the stand- 
still among English readers would not only move but yield to eager 
interest in the issues at stake, which are deeper than even Dante 
himself or his age, if the output in Italy alone became known. He 
is not ignoring the interest already awakened by a capital English 
work, the Dante and Islam, which revealed here the oriental 
outlook on ‘‘ Dante ’’ disclosed by Asin} and his fellow labourers in 
Spain. But Valli succeeded} to an Italian tradition which, 
though it ultimately merges with Spanish research, pursues a 
basis, history and tendency which point to wider issues. And 
these lines are written to indicate their character, and are intended 
just to put up the Italian signpost on the highway, though space 
imposes most summary indication of the matter. 

* Medieval Culture: An Introduction to Dante and his Times. 


+ In his La Escatologia Musulmana y Dante: see Dante’s Anti- 
Dogmatism, in this Rrvirw, February 1928. : 

tA succession broken,’ alas, by his sudden and untimely death (last 
February) which was a ‘“‘ severe loss ’? not only, as The Times reported it, ‘‘ to 
Dante research, but also in the wider field of Italian life and letters where by 
word and deed in the hour of need Valli had proved a potent force. 
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On Valli—to suggest first the evolution of this outlook—has 
fallen the mantle of two nineteenth-century minor poets, Gabriele 
Rossetti (the father of all the Rossettis) and Pascoli, who, like 
Rossetti, broke his heart to catch higher strains. Valli (himself a 
poet of distinction) dedicates his last work to these two, with a 
third, Ugo Foscolo, who had been drawn out of his own orbit a 
hundred years ago by attraction to the great ‘‘ Planet’ of the 
Italian heavens and to the secret of his potency. But the present 
story began with a single ‘‘ observation ’’ of the blind Duke of 
Sirmoneta, which opened a new vista in the very text of the Com- 
media. That mysterious “‘ Messo Celeste,’? whose aid alone 
stormed for Dante and Virgil the Stronghold of Hell, the Castle of 
Dis (Satan), was discovered to be no angel, but A*tneas, Virgil’s 
symbol of pagan heroism. Out of this connection Pascoli evolved 
a new conception of the whole Vision. The drama of human 
redemption, its real subject, which Dante there represents (sub- 
jectum est homo) in his own conquest of Hell, his passage through 
the Middle World and ascension to Heaven, had been arrested in 
human history by the usurpation of the Church since the Donation 
of Constantine. That had bereft the ‘‘ Cross ”’ of its indispensable 
ally, the ‘‘ Eagle ’’—both God’s appointed instruments of Love and 
Law. We hear already the voice of Dante himself in the De 
Monarchia. 

Now this contribution of Pascoli assumes its full development 
in the earlier work of Valli himself; and to this we must hasten. 
His work of interpretation falls into two great divisions : the rela- 
tion of the ‘‘ Eagle’”’ to the ‘‘ Cross’’ in the Commedia, and 
Dante’s whole conception of Love in life and literature. The first 
division is to be found in his I] Segreto della Croce e dell’ Aquila 
and his La chiave della Divina Commedia. ‘They advance im- 
mensely the germinal speculation of Pascoli by a wholly original 
study of the wonderful ‘‘ symmetries ’’ which he discovered in the 
Three Worlds, and which he pursues into every cranny of Dante’s 
cathedral—revealing afresh the significance of its structure, atmo- 
sphere, symbols, figures and actors—above all the action of the 
Protagonist and his relations to all these. These ‘‘ symmetries ”’ 
(which evoke one another like recurrent melodies in a fugue) show 
an organic unity extending throughout the Commedia, the detec- 
tion of which cannot be ignored in principle, whatever may be 
thought of their recognition in detail. And by the daring attempt 
to fathom Dante’s deeper thought Valli puts to shame the shallow 
commentaries which are content to leave that unity of design quite 
unexplored. Unhappily it is impossible to point out the vein which 
Valli traces in the substance of his precious ore. Enough to say 
that a new intelligence descends upon the reader, who will often 
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wonder how he can have failed to catch these threads of light 
throughout the Vision. But one feature of Valli’s excellence as an 
interpreter stands out and must be emphasised at once—the critical 
craftsmanship in all his work. Justly he claims to rely solely 
on Dante’s ipsissima verba without allusion to critics new or old. 
His method is purely positive and truly scientific; moreover the 
attitude is Dante’s own, who bids us fix on his “ fair fiction ”’ if 
we would pierce his deep facts. And it turns the tables, so to speak, 
on those who trifle with the ‘‘ Letter ’’ piece-meal instead of devot- 
ing themselves to it wholesale. It is exclusively ‘‘ Dantesque.”’ 
The application of this method yielded notable results from the con- 
catenation of the Cantiche by the ‘‘ symmetrie.’? Valli divined 
Dante’s central and constant theme. The Redemption of Mankind 
was frustrate still, because the ‘‘ light ’’ of the Cross was quenched 
by divorce from the “‘ right ’’ of the Eagle. The Love of God 
demands for its fruition Law among men. ‘The latter is the con- 
dition of the former. Man must be delivered from wilfulness 
(Bestialita) and wickedness (Malizia) as well as from weakness 
(Incontinenza) through the restraint of Law ere he can be restored 
to the image of God. Pagan philosophy and power, Right and even 
Might had their place in God’s Plan for the world from the begin- 
ning and must have it still, though Christianity is absorbed into 
that higher secret, the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

So far Pascoli. Here, however, Valli at a bound saw further, 
and anticipates his latest work. Bestialitd is wilfulness in thought 
as well as act. Therefore it is the Heretics’ Hell, where Law (in the 
person of Aineas) restrains both Thought and Action from falling 
into condemnation. But free thought, when it seeks right instead 
of wrong, may reach even to Heaven itself. Dante resumes this 
intuition (a commonplace of Eastern wisdom) in the Purgatorio 
and the Paradiso. In the Inferno he creates that wonderful figure 
of arrested humanity, the ‘‘ Ancient of Crete ’’ (who stands for the 
half-way or halt to a New Rome of both the ‘‘ Cross ”’ and the 
“ Bagle’’). He reserves the story of Cato in the Purgatorio, of 
Ripheus the Just, and the Emperor Trajan—one for the Purga- 
torio, the other two for Paradiso—but both uplifted far above the 
“ Noble Castle ’’ of souls in suspense—to whisper a truth which he 
dares not speak aloud. Man, could he resolve to die like Cato 
to regain his liberty (of free will), might stand with Ripheus and 
Trajan transfigured in the light of Heaven. Dante distinctly con- 
templates this Pelagian doctrine of man’s perfectibility. Yet 
Dante knows how inconceivable such a possibility is for mankind 
at large, and that from the Cross alone can come those blessed 
words, ‘I, if I be uplifted, will draw all men unto Me 2's Yet 
again, unlike the preachers of the Everlasting Gospel and the 
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Third Age of the Spirit, he believed God’s Plan still to hold good. 
As Christ had come once in the days of ‘‘ Good Augustus,’’ as 
Virgil had foretold His birth, so was He destined to come again 
and come quickly, albeit the ‘‘ Emperor to come ’’ (Dante once 
hailed even him as Lamb of God) had come and gone, when he 
re-conceived the Commedia. 

So in momentary glances (the force and joy of Valli’s light le 
in his prolonged gaze) we may discern the freedom conjoint with 
that finality of judgment which seems only to fetter the former at 
every step in the Commedia—where Dante’s art towers in these 
symbolic figures over its double purpose, to save his world from 
transgression of the Law or curtailment of the Love Divine. So 
‘“‘ Dante,’’ the symbol of humanity, who “‘ gives ’’ himself to God 
and has come to himself in the ‘‘ Dark Wood ”’ at the very hour of 
Creation and Redemption—succoured (at the instance of the Queen 
of Heaven, ‘‘ Glorified Humanity ’’) by Virgil, symbol of pagan 
wisdom—rises from the feet of Beatrice, the Wisdom Uncreate, to 
attain in the ‘‘ very substance of this flesh ’’ Divine Union. Dante, 
as Beatrice tells us, had fallen away like humanity even after its 
redemption, and he here returns ‘‘a kind of first-fruits ’’ of his 
age. 

The reader will forgive this lame condensation of a large matter, 
if he is enabled at all thus to glimpse the breadth of Valli’s new 
outlook. He will perceive, too, that Dante still speaks to a world 
faced by the same essential problems. How can the Right of 
Nations prevail? How shall the Church of Christ avail? How may 
a World-State and a World-Faith arise to save humanity from out- 
ward and inward self-destruction? ‘There is and always must be 
a close bond between the goal of Love and the way of Right.* But 
there is another question, too, with the art of the ‘‘ Sommo Poeta ”’ 
before us. Where does the Testament of Beauty come in? How 
does literature enter into life? Now Valli had endeavoured to 
restore the “‘ statue ” in the Commedia, as he says, from its frag- 
ments, piecing them together with the help of the De Monarchia. 
But he was now face to face with the labyrinth of the Canzoniere 
(to this hour no clue is forthcoming elsewhere) with the problem of 
the Dolce Stil Nuovo, with the mystery of the Vita Nuova, with 
Dante’s own criticism of life and art in the Convito and the De 
Vulgari Eloquentia. Valli does not touch Dante’s lighter mood 
in the Eclogues or the puzzle of the De Aqua et Terra, nor dis- 
cusses even the Letters at large. He touches but lightly the Con- 
vito and the De Vulgan Eloquentia. It is Dante’s conception of 
Amore, its real nature and relation to his inner life, his art, and 
its significance in the circle of his contemporaries which fills the 
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450 pages of his latest work, I] Linguaggio Segreto di Dante e dei 
ke edeli D’Amore.’? What had the Love Supreme of the Com- 
media to do with the strange fashions of Dante in his own life and 
art, and with both in his contemporaries? Where lies the key to that 
passion for the Wisdom Uncreate which absorbs the passion for the 
Eagle in the Vision? We come to Valli’s present standpoint. 
He reached it through his attraction, when he found himself in the 
air, towards Gabriele Rossetti’s great work, Il Mistero dell’ Amor 
Platonico, unknown in Italy as well as out of it, because it was 
committed to the flames by its author to appease an English 
Mason who accused Rossetti of giving away secrets. The sequel 
will do something to explain the charge. Rossetti’s earlier political 
speculations (more in the line of Foscolo, who however inclined to 
their mystical trend) Valli dismissed, but he found in L’Amore 
Mistico a treasure-house, though he judged even its precious ore 
to be mixed with other stuff because of Rossetti’s uncritical method. 
Rossetti contended that the language of the Dolce Stil Nuovo was 
based on a currency of jargon in which ‘‘ Love’’ (of its various 
coinage there is no space to speak) represented, broadly speaking, 
psychical not personal passions, within a circle of secret sects which 
sheltered their correspondents in this way from the knowledge of 
the Roman Church. Rossetti held this conventional understanding 
to pervade the whole literature of Love in medizeval Italy, from its 
inheritance of the Provencal battle* with Rome throughout the 
Golden Age of Italian literature until its heritage of the Renais- 
sance and the counter Reformation—from the Troubadours to 
Tasso. 

Such was the philosophic undercurrent of Italian thought trans- 
mitted from pagan antiquity and allied to the religious revolt 
against a carnal ecclesiasticism, in the cause of a primitive 
Christianity which had never lost its touch with a pure ancient 
wisdom, recognised by the Alexandrine Fathers, which peered 
through the crevices of all the oriental heresies. Rossetti clung to 
Catholicism, but what he meant by the Wisdom was the spirit of 
Jesus Christ independently of any institutions. He believed in the 
ancient mysteries of Initiation by a New Birth. His ‘ Mistero ”’ 
was essentially the holy wisdom of the ages, old as the Song of 
Solomon, renewed in medizval mystical theology—new, he thought, 
as Swedenborg’s thought. Valli has embraced both this major 
premiss of the wisdom and the “‘ minor premiss ”’ of the jargon. 
He dropped, however, Rossetti’s views about the jargon as regards 
Dante’s ultimate position. He believed that Dante abandoned the 


* Thus as it came to pass the second Essene War brought 


the New Life in which full soon Dante was born. 
Testament of Beaulw. 
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jargon in the Commedia, as well as in the Vita Nuova, though 
not in the Canzoniere, and that he broke free also from the sects, 
framing a new language purged of all convention though consecrate 
to the expression of the Wisdom, and ‘‘ making a party for himself,”’ 
shining as a star apart in the heaven of Italian art, which “‘ bea- 
cons’’ as no other star ‘‘from the abode where the Eternal are.’’ But 
this is to anticipate the upshot and forecast to which he leads us. 
His first step was to sift that mass of literature in the Dolce Stil 
Nuovo, from which the realist had extracted only an anthology, 
and to search the jargon, as he had searched the Commedia for its 
‘“ symmetrie.’’ Its terms he scheduled in the desire to test at 
once Rossetti’s theory. “That stood the application of a ‘‘ mathe- 
matical method ”’ untiringly and relentlessly pursued. Its terms 
yielded a symbolic sense which flooded this literature’s labyrinth 
with light. He found 20 per cent. of the language quite unintelli- 
gible without that sense: Io per cent. alone equally capable of a 
realistic or symbolical interpretation : 70 per cent. more intelligible 
if symbolically understood and ‘“‘ forced’’ if confined to the 
‘“ letter ’’ of personal passion. If to the extent of only 30 per cent., 
he argued, you find a symbolic sense interchanged between a group 
of corresponding poets, the fact of jargon is established. Nobody 
who follows his examination of Guinicelli (Dante’s ‘‘ father ’’ in the 
Dolce Stil Nuovo), of the Tuscans Cino and Cavalcanti (who are 
faintly familiar to the English reader through Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s spirited versions of fragments of their verse), or who will 
become acquainted with Valli’s penetrating discussions here, can 
question that his process is simply illuminating. And its credibility 
is immensely enhanced when he brings it to bear on the works 
of three other deeply interesting contemporaries : Dino Compagni, 
the Chronicler whose Intelligenza (scholarship admits the 
authorship) is the same ‘‘ wisdom ”’ and bears an intimate rela- 
tionship to Beatrice; Cecco D’Ascoli who is the author of the 
mysterious L’Acerba (which he conjectures to be “‘ La Cerva,”’ 
Petrarch’s ‘‘ Hunted Doe ’’) and suffered at the stake in Florence 
five years after Dante’s death; Francesco da Barberino, a Floren- 
tine like the other two who in his Documenti D’Amore and its 
latin commentary (only known of late) both sings and designs in 
the liveliest Florentine Figurine, the Divine Marriage of the Soul. 
The miniatura at the head of Francesco’s work will convey the 
mood in which his work is conceived. Out of a mailed and girded 
knight’s mouth runs the legend : ‘‘ I stand for strength, and look; 
should any come to take the book and should not prove such as 
within is told, I’d smite him through the heart.”’ 

What was their common secret? Valli discovers it to have been 
twofold. Amore stood for what was at one time a sect common 
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to them all. Rossetti was right; Boccaccio and Petrarch, to go no 
further, were in that fourteenth-century bond. Dante’s Fiore (in 
his authorship the scholars agree with Valli) comes nearest to 
their works and seems to have been dashed off in the crisis of 
conflict with the Inquisition which fell upon them all. The Fiore 
is the Florentine version of the same crisis which Jean De Meung 
tells in his continuation of the Roman de Rou. It contains a tragic 
story steeped in vivid colour; and it reveals Dante in a startling 
light as the “ flesh and blood ”’ of these independent contem- 
poraries as well as of the poets who preceded them. In his brilliant 
reading of the Fiore, its manifold illusions and whole argument, 
Valli is quite convincing. His interpretation puts a coping-stone 
on his labours to rebuild the story of the Canzoniere. But we must 
hasten back to the meaning of Amore in them all. Amore 
meant to them, as Valli puts it, ‘‘ Christ ’’ as well as for ‘‘ Christ- 
janity ’? what we mean when we use His Name for His Church or 
His Religion. ‘‘ Amore ’’ did not forfeit its higher and symbolic 
sense of the Divine Love because it also stood for the iovers’ sect. 
It was the same with other words in the jargon. ‘‘ Death,’ for 
instance, stood at times for the ‘‘ dead ’’ Church, and also for its 
menace of slaughter. But it stood also for the mystic’s self-inflicted 
““ death ’’ (of the old self), as Amore stands supremely for the 
mystical death through the jargon of all these poets of Love— 
as it stands throughout the Oriental poetry of the Sufis from the 
eighth to the sixteenth centuries. It stood so for Dante in the 
** book of memory,’’ from his first paragraph in the Vita Nuova 
to the last cry of Divine Union at the consummation of the Com- 
media. Valli, like Pascoli, had found in that illuminating work 
of Perez (La Beatrice Svelata, 1867) the justification of this sym- 
bolism in the heart of mystical Christianity, where the Victorine 
Theologians, to whom Dante everywhere appeals, declared such a 
death) to be the key to the death of Rachel and all that intricate 
story of life and death among the princesses and hand-maidens of 
Jacob in the Old Testament. Throughout the Canzoniere, as in the 
Vita Nuova, Valli finds a twofold strand in the jargon, though its 
knots are endless and often inextricable by reason of the beauty of 
the atmosphere. ‘That language, let it be said again, is a mirror of 
Dante’s mystic exaltation and also a mint for the exchange of 
mystic communications. It is the same with their transactions. 
To instance one at hazard. Valli takes that enigma of the scene in 
the Vita Nuova, where Dante is led by his Friend to the wedding 
feast at which Beatrice suddenly appears. What happens has per- 
plexed every reader. Dante, fainting, leans simulatamente 
against ‘‘a pintura which surrounds the chamber.”” Then the 
sense of sight leaves his eyes, and remains out of its “‘ proper 
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instruments.’ Lastly Beatrice and the other “‘ ladies ’’ there mock 
at Dante’s “‘ transfiguration.’? What means this swift succession 
of disjointed action, told without any clue? A fainting man does 
not pretend to lean. His lover and her ladies do not choose such 
a moment to make sport of him, even if he swoons into a trance. 
Valli himself hesitates before such a riddle but conjectures a mean- 
ing. It is an inward crisis. Dante says a moment later that ‘‘ he 
has set his feet upon a path from which no man may return.” 
It is the mystical ‘‘ marriage of his soul.’ But the key both to that 
“simulatamente’”’ and to the “gabbo”’ (the mockery) is to be sought 
in an outward crisis. Dante is on his trial among the sects : “‘ Pin- 
twra ’’ stands for the Church’s “‘ colouring’ of the Wisdom and here 
encloses the scene of trial with a ‘‘ screen ’’—with walls that cry 
“ Muoia, muoia,’’ ‘‘ Die, die.’’ This last touch gains instantly in 
significance, if the hand of the ‘‘ dead ”’ or death-dealing Church 
‘* coloured ”’ those walls. And nobody who has struggled to make 
out enclosed frescos will think them an inapt symbol for dim or 
even darkened representation of the “‘ light.’’ Anyhow, there is 
good ground elsewhere in the use of “ pintura ”’ for so understand- 
ing the word. Everywhere in the jargon we must read between the 
lines. Dante feigned to lean against that screen for his real devo- 
tion, as once and again he had used “ screens ’’ for ‘‘ Beatrice ”’ 
at the bidding of ‘‘ Amore ’”’ (The Sect) ; but the sects here deride 
such irresolution, and Dante himself triumphantly declares, 
“ symulatamente ’’?! He has committed himself to the bidding of the 
true “‘ Amore,’’ who closes that story of the screens with the 
memorable words: “ Fili mi, tempus est ut pretermittantur simul- 
acra nostra.”’ ‘This scene ends in that new chapter of the Vita 
Nuova which ushers in the great Canzone, “‘ Donne che avet’ in- 
telligenza d’Amore.’’ He is finally initiated, but has far to go. 

A moment has been spent on the Vita Nuova, both because it is 
so familiar and because it is the fountain-head of Dante’s Art. We 
cannot follow the revelations of Valli through the ‘‘ maze ’’ of Beat- 
rice’s death and ‘‘ Dante’s ’’ too. Both tell a double story, accord- 
ing to Valli, of soul and sect. Let us only turn to the closing scene 
of the Vita Nuova which is pregnant with meaning, the story of 
the Lady of the Window. A single word serves Valli again as his 
starting point : its significance has curiously escaped notice. Valli 
seizes the fact that this Donna is always “ gentile,’’ while Beatrice 
is always “ gentilissima.’’ ‘‘ Beatrice’ stands for his intuition, 
that other lady for his philosophy, as St. Paul for instance distin- 
guishes between wisdom and knowledge. After the “‘ flight ” of 
transport the seer may fall to a lower level (that is a commonplace 
from Averroes to the Victorines and the Contemplatives of every 
age) and there seek intellectual confirmation of his intuitional 
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experience. The reader is asked tq overlook looseness of terms: 
there is no space to fix, still less to justify them. But no lover of 
Dante will doubt that this throws light on any but the realists’ 
version of Dante’s infidelity to Beatrice, which is inconceivable as 
a key to Dante’s own facts. What a flood of light on the close 
of the Vita Nuova, on the whole plan of the Convito—on the long 
story of the Canzoniere and its dénotement in the Commedia! Dante 
had reason to gaze into the eyes and hang on the lips of ‘‘ Specula- 
tion’; yet peril lurked behind both, lest in searching the maze 
of human wisdom he might miss his own clue to the divine. And 
already in the last glimpses of his ‘‘ New Life ’’ we find him bent 
on the goal of the Commedia itself. 

Everybody is familiar with his closing vows to say no more of 
“that blessed Beatrice who gloriously looks upon the face of 
Him who is blessed throughout all ages.’’ But why that beautiful 
interlude of the pilgrims who suddenly appear in Paradiso again? 
It is certainly worth noting that they come from Croatia, a nest of 
Gnosticism, and that they ask not for the shrine of St. Peter, but 
for the T'rue Image of Jesus Christ—worth noting with Dante him- 
self that they are ‘‘ Romei,’’ whom he singles out as Pilgrims par 
excellence. Dante seems already on the track of the Commedia, 
where Christ is ‘‘ Abbot of the Cloister ’’ and ‘‘ the true Roman.”’ 
Dante is signalling to his fellows in a new Faith, east and west; 
we might instance many oriental allusions, e.g. to the hours of his 
vision of ‘‘ Beatrice’s ’’ passing in the Vita Nuova. Anyhow at this 
point he utters that sublime little Sonnet Oltre la spera, che pin 
larga gira. 

Valli’s masterly dissection of the Canzoniere in its relation to the 
Dolce Stil Nuovo must be left for another occasion. Scholarship has 
been content to embalm Dante’s ‘‘ body.’? He meets us alive in 
Valli’s pages. This searchlight pierces the darkness of the wonder- 
ful Canzoni, which Coleridge re-read year by year for their beauty, 
though he declared them impenetrable. Here the Gnostic sources 
of Dante’s art on the waters of the Nile (where Nicholson, our 
Arabist, discovers the source of Arabic and Persian love poetry), 
flash into light. Here the tragedy of the struggle with ‘“‘la Pietra”’ 
—‘ the wind that blows from Provence,’’ the ‘‘ winter that deso- 
lates Europe,” that Spring of God for which the seer waits—fll 
strains which soar above the ironical vein of the ‘‘ Fiore.’’ Here the 
psychical conflict in Dante’s own soul—together with the secret 
story of this whole phase in the Life and Literature of Italy—peers 
through page after page of what scholars have unearthed already 
under the name of Antiche Rime Volgari. ‘The work of excavation 
in the field of this Amore Mistico, West and East, is on its way : 
that of reconstruction awaits a new generation; though no new 
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synthesis of any kind can dispense with old analysis. And that 
will be impossible without the use of Valli’s tool upon the jargon— 
to which scant justice has been done in these few lines. 

For last of all comes Valli’s master-stroke about the outburst 
of the Divina Commedia from this mystic subsoil. Dante “‘ re- 
voked ’’ : he would follow no man’s suit, he abandoned the jargon 
and the sects. He uttered his Vision, a challenge at once to Dogma 
and Free Thought. He broke for ever with the attempt to lead, 
and still less to be led by, false semblances of Amore. “A 
matter of vast importance,’’ says Valli, for the story of Italian 
poetry and human art. To our measureless good fortune Dante gave 
up the means he had used both for disguise and revelation. ‘The 
Commedia blossomed on its own symbolic stem. He returned to tell 
the world in which he lived where it really stood at the parting 
ot the ways which ran to death or life—to real life only on the 
way that in his vision led to ‘‘ The Love which sways the sun 
and all the worlds.’’ He played the game of all the eastern seers, 
whose ‘‘ last state ’’ is to become the prophet of their age for ages 
yet tocome. His art, fair, free and full of life’s actualities, remains 
and retains a spell which is not dispelled in life and literature— 
because of the Wisdom Uncreate to which it was vowed : 


For it happ’d, I say to Dante, as with no other man, 
In the height of his Wisdom, and for his faith thereon. 


—Bridges’ Testament of Beauty. 
S. Upny. 


ARMENIAN SETTLEMENT IN SYRIA. 


T has been my privilege recently to make an extensive tour in 

Syria, a country of pleasant recollections, and of interesting as 

well as unpleasant experiences during a residence there in pre- 
war days, 1904-14. Syria has not only fascinated me but has held 
me in her grip despite the experiences and difficulties encountered 
in my previous visit in 1925, indeed a difficult year: the Druse 
rebellion and the Nationalist campaign were causing grave anxiety 
to neighbouring countries as well as to France. I was on my 
way to Mosul via Damascus and Palmyra, but was obliged to make 
a circuitous route by motor to avoid the city of Damascus, which 
was then being bombarded by the French. To-day one moves 
through Syria in quieter and more prosperous times, due to the 
advanced steps in reconciliation taken by M. Henri Ponsot, the 
High Commissioner, and to the carrying out of the axiom of Marshal 
Lyautey : ‘‘ Watch over the people, give them greater prosperity, 
increase their happiness.’’ 

I left London on February 20th, 1930, visiting on my way out 
Paris, Geneva, Cairo and Palestine, so as to get into touch with 
the important Armenian groups in these countries. Syria is a 
Class A Mandate given by the League of Nations to France; 
Beyrout is the French Government headquarters for the adminis- 
tration of the Mandate. The population is a little less than 
3,000,000, and covers an area of over 60,000 square miles. During 
1920 the mandated territory of Syria was divided into four separate 
states, Greater Lebanon, Aleppo, Damascus and the Alouite State. 
In 1921 a fifth state had been created in Jebel Druze, and in the 
North the Sanjak Province of Alexandretta had virtually autono- 
mous power within the Aleppo State. Jn 1925 Aleppo and Damas- 
cus were formed into the unitary state of Syria. In 1926 Greater 
Lebanon was constituted an Independent Republic with a Senate 
and Assembly and a Lebanese President. About this time the 
new Republic of the Alouite State voted in favour of continuing its 
independent status; its name, however, was to be changed to 
‘“‘ West Syria,” and its inhabitants were to enjoy Syrian nation- 
ality. In the same year Alexandretta with its newly-elected 
council declared that Sanjak (i.e. province) an independent state. 
This was later revoked and the Sanjak continued to be included 
in the Syrian State. When I was in Alexandretta the Government 
was considering the advisability of changing the present seat of 
the Government from Alexandretta to Antioch for this Sanjak. 
The Syrian population consists of about 1,500,000 Moslems and 
500,000 Christians, and the remainder are Druze and unclassified 
people. There are 100,000 Armenians, the majority of whom have 
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come since the Great War. When these refugees arrived there 
was intense distress, and most of them were housed in improvised 
shelters grouped in large camps in Beyrout, Damascus and Aleppo. 
The pressing necessity was to find work in these towns for refugees 
accustomed to urban conditions and to make arrangements for 
getting the agriculturists back to the land. 

The object of my visit was to inquire into and report upon the 
position of Armenians still in the camps, and the advance made in 
urban and rural settlements, and in particular I was instructed to 
investigate the conditions of those Armenians newly expelled from 
Turkey since last November. For the purpose of greater brevity 
I propose to divide this report into five sections: 1, Conditions in 
camps ; 2, Urban settlement ; 3, Rural settlement ; 4, New refugees ; 
5, General conditions and conclusions. 

1. Camps. ‘There seemed to me very little difference between 
the refugee camps of 1925 and to-day. Indeed the difference lies 
only in the fact that there are probably now 80,000 instead of 
100,000 Armenian refugees in the camps, and that the squalor is 
greater than before, because these improvised shelters made of 
packing cases and kerosene tins have become so much the worse 
for wear during the lapse of time. Of those at present in the camp 
probably half are eking out a livelihood by their work and the 
other half are destitute. Alexandretta, perhaps, is the un- 
healthiest where all are unhealthy, and conjures up in one’s mind 
the black hole of Calcutta. It is inhuman to require any person 
to live in such a pestilential place as this camp, and no stone should 
be left unturned until it is finally cleared up. In the Beyrout 
camp, on ground which had been cleared of the old huts, much of 
the débris still remained, testifying to the gruesome demoralisa- 
tion of a people by life lived in these ramshackle refugee huts. 
It seems almost impossible to believe that the hideous nightmare 
of this camp life should exist eleven years after the Great War. 
Europe and the League of Nations have shown tardy justice to 
these poor, homeless, hopeless and despoiled people. ‘The United 
States of America, Great Britain and the Christian Church 
throughout the world will not be held blood-guiltless in this matter. 
Every effort is now being made by the League’s representative to 
break up the camps. Last year over 1,000 huts were destroyed in 
Beyrout. In August of the present year 500 have been pulled down, 
and in October another 500 will follow. The same operation is 
going on steadily in Alexandretta, Aleppo and Damascus, just as 
soon as the urban settlement advances. 

2. Urban Settlement. ‘There are four main cities where this 
work is being developed: Beyrout, Damascus, Aleppo, Alexan- 
dretta. The Beyrout urban settlements are just a little outside 
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the city and comprise two districts, Armenia and Ashrefieh. 
These are on high ground and seem to be healthy ; in fact the dis- 
trict is now becoming popular, and others besides refugees are 
purchasing land and building houses. In these two districts 189 
houses are completed and 131 are under construction, leaving 190 
more to build. A third site was being prepared for building, and 
plans were made for the erection of houses. ‘The Armenian dis- 
trict was the first urban settlement built by the League of Nations 
Commission, and consists of twenty apartment houses. Each build- 
ing has eight apartment flats; each family apartment has three 
rooms and a garden. These apartments house in all 160 families, 
sheltering well over 1,000 people. ‘The blocks of houses are well 
built with excellent sanitary arrangements. ‘The reason for not 
building more of this type of house was the prohibitive cost. <A 
new arrangement has now been made with the refugees. Each 
refugee gives roughly 15s. to purchase his plot of land. He is then 
left alone for one year, after which he is called upon to make re- 
turns according to the terms of his land purchase contract. 
Materials for building his house are supplied to him after the first 
contract is signed. A second contract is then made for materials 
supplied by Mr. Burnier’s architect on the estate. Under the new 
method the buildings are quite good and have individuality, and 
will perhaps be more airy than their more expensive neighbours. 

In Damascus urban settlement is not such a difficult problem 
as in Beyrout and Aleppo, as the numbers are manageable; but 
conditions are still very bad. One hundred and twenty houses have 
been built, and eighty more are under construction. ‘These houses 
cost roughly from £10 to £50 sterling, according to style and 
whether brick or plaster built. The returns paid by the tenants 
are to be completed in seven years. "The tenant pays an agreed 
sum down, then after the first year pays ros. a month. Damascus 
has a longer term for refunding than other parts of Syria owing 
to the poverty and bad economic conditions of Armenians in this 
city. In all other districts refugee tenants will have refunded 
their debt for their houses in five years. 

Aleppo. A reliable estimate of the population of this city 1s 
300,000, with a refugee camp population of over 20,000, and urban 
settlement in this district is fraught with many difficulties. More- 
over, a new suburb is springing up outside the city, which is at 
present entirely composed of 2,000 refugees. Other Armenians 
now living in unhealthy quarters of the city are purchasing plots 
in this area, and are beginning to build houses and shops. ‘The 
new settlement is well supplied with good water. Four hundred 
and twenty houses have been erected in which five hundred fami- 
lies reside, costing about £6,000. There are eighty more houses 
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now under course of construction by the League, and quite a large 
number are being erected by other people. This quarter, I be- 
lieve, was entirely built by funds provided by the Armenian (Lord 
Mayor’s) Fund, and it is a credit to them, as well as a fine piece of 
constructive work. I could easily understand later why the High 
Commissioner’s Délégué at Aleppo was enthusiastic and thanked 
us for this splendid piece of work, as it helped to lessen in no little 
measure their acute housing problems. The houses were well 
built of soft limestone, which is easily worked and after exposure 
to the elements develops a hard outside crust that makes it a very 
reliable stone; it turns into a rich cream colour, giving the build- 
ings a fine appearance. At present they are dazzling in whiteness, 
and from a distance look quite imposing. 

Alexandretta is partly rural and partly urban. The urban part 
progresses slowly owing to land difficulties and finance. However 
on the main road outside the town, on the way to Antioch and 
Aleppo, thirty-five houses are now completed and others are in 
course of erection. ‘These houses are detached and have good-sized 
gardens. The site is somewhat higher than the town, but all 
Alexandretta is low-lying country. 

3. Rural Settlements are at present confined to three areas and 
are all quite a distance apart, as a glance at the map will show: 
Antioch and the Amok plain; Massyaf, in Alouite country ; Deir- 
el-Zor, which I have incorporated into section 4, new refugees. 

The first rural village that I visited on the Amok plain was 
Kirik Khan. This village is partly rural and partly urban. Each 
refugee is given a plot of land one donnum in extent, on which to 
build a house and provide a vegetable garden. He is then 
given eleven donnums of fruit-growing land a little outside the 
village. Most of the menfolk work in the town during the day- 
time and cultivate their gardens in the evenings and early morn- 
ings, ably assisted by their womenfolk. Forty-two families have 
been established in this village. Soog-Sou is purely rural, and 
about two hundred and fifty people are settled, and fifty houses 
have been erected. Villagers and children all looked well and 
seemed happy, healthy and contented. ‘There were, of course, the 
usual grousers, but then they only added colour to the good work 
that had been done. I was greatly struck by the women of this 
village. All were hopeful and seemed more courageous than the 
men, and were tackling their problem in a fine spirit. ‘This also 
holds true for all the other villages I visited. Sixty families have 
been settled at Abdul Heuk. Most of the men and many of the 
women were out in the fields when I visited them, actively en- 
gaged in their work. ‘There is a danger of these rural refugees 
overtaxing their strength in their efforts to make good. However, 
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they all looked well and healthy; the women and men were con- 
tented with their surroundings and their work, and were antici- 
pating a good crop to repay their labours. Seventy families have 
been settled in the village of Haiashen, all of them seemed to be 
happy, healthy and prosperous. They do not lack initiative, as 
the following incident will show. Mr. Burnier last season gave 
them a few Brussel sprout seeds which they carefully cultivated, 
and which produced a very fine crop. I understand that this is 
the first time Brussels sprouts have been grown in Syria. They 
were in great demand by the Europeans, so that this village is 
likely to become famous because of its Brussels sprouts. They have 
an excellent sacred spring of clear, cold water, beside which grows 
an old sacred tree, where pilgrims for generations have tied little 
pieces of garments from the person whom they brought, or for 
whom they were bringing water from this sacred spring for healing. 

Massyaf, Alouite country. Dyjub Ramle is the village in this 
area where thirty-three families are happily and contentedly 
settled. Preparations are now well in hand for bringing in 
twenty-five more families. his is excellent country and seemed 
to me ideal for settlement purposes—good hills, with rich and 
fertile valleys, and well supplied with water. It seems that 
almost anything could be grown here, cotton, grapes, cereals and 
fruit trees, and the hills would provide excellent grazing ground 
for stock-raising. Twenty-five sheep arrived while I was there, 
and Mr. Burnier told me that seventy-five more were on the way, 
which he had purchased. ‘The women and children looked healthy 
and strong. Men and women worked early and late in the fields, 
and all expressed their gratitude for what was being done for 
them. ‘his country is safe politically, being under direct control 
of the French. The Aiouites are friendly disposed to the Armen- 
ians, and the absence of Arabs, Kurds and Turks makes the posi- 
tion secure for them. ‘This district is pre-eminently the most 
hopeful for settlement and should show excellent results later. 
There are drawbacks, however, for large settlements of refugees 
in this area. The high cost of the land, and the dispossessing of 
the Alouites of their land by purchase, might cause the breakdown 
of the present friendly feeling. 

4. New Armenian Refugees. During the months of November 
and December 1929 news reached us of an Armenian exodus from 
Turkey to Syria. This was followed up by the press, which reported 
that ‘“‘ Angora has decided upon the expulsion of some 20,000 to 
30,000 Armenians.’’? In the Khan Aleppo there are about 1,000 
of these Kurdish-speaking Armenian refugees, and in the Kamishlu 
or Nisibin area about 2,500; in all about 3,500 to 4,000 refugees, but 
daily added to as families are trickling through. When I was there 
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eleven new families arrived, and prior to that they were coming in 
weekly at the rate of ro to 15 families, i.e. 50 to 75 people per 
week, ‘The conditions of these refugees vary—the earliest arrivals 
got through with most of their money, and later arrivals got through 
with very little, but those who are able to get through now are 
practically stripped of everything. On April rst we started on a 
tour of investigation of conditions amongst these newly-arrived 
refugees from Turkey in the region of Deir-el-Zor. The town is 
situated on the great bend of the River Euphrates which separated 
Syria from the North Mesopotamian desert. During the Great War 
the Germans helped the Turks to bridge the River Euphrates in 
the Mesopotamian campaign, and the district became the concentra- 
tion point and death trap for over one hundred thousand Armenians. 

From the town of Deir-el-Zor we passed through Hassetchi to 
Kamishlu. The latter corresponds with Nisibin on the Turkish side 
of the frontier and is known as the French Nisibin : it is now a town 
of considerable importance, being the railhead from Europe, which 
connects up with Mosul and Baghdad by Desert Motor Service. It 
is also the Government of Kazak, i.e. district, of Kamishlu and is 
situated on the Jagh Jagh river, only one and a half kilometres 
from the Turkish frontier town of Nisibin. I understand that the 
Turkish officials of Nisibin depend a good deal upon the goodwill 
of the French for their supplies. Kamishlu possesses a number of 
shops for its size and it is quite probable that a large amount of their 
goods get across the frontier. This town is only a few years old; 
1,050 houses have been built, and it has a population of 5,000. Prior 
to the French occupation it was a small village. All along the 
French frontier new towns are springing up, such as Hassetchi, 
which eight years ago was a small village of 20 houses. ‘To-day 
there are 935 houses and a population close on 5,000. Karamanie is 
another small town of mushroom growth with 150 houses, and 
Amoudie is another with 470 houses. All these little towns do a 
brisk trade. For instance, Hassetchi, during the months of April 
and May, exported £T.30,000 to £T.35,000 gold liras of wool, 
butter and cheese. The composition of the peoples of this area is 
roughly 50 per cent. Moslem and 50 per cent. Christian. 

To the east of Hassetchi and towards the village of Demir Kapou 
on the Iraq boundary there is a large tract of splendid uncultivated 
land on which are numerous earth mounds, the ruins of old villages. 
I rather think that these were crown lands belonging to Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and given to faithful Kurds and Arabs who were 
willing to form a mobile force known as Hamidieh, i.e. cavalry 
corps. These occupied villages are largely inhabited now by Kurds 
with a sprinkling of a few Christians. Recently the French started 
encouraging Arabs to establish villages in the most fertile districts 
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of this area. The first arrivals of these refugees last winter 
got through comparatively easily. They were comfortably off and 
So were able to bribe their way through, arriving in Syria with their 
animals, in some cases with small flocks of sheep, and furniture. 
They have since made good by joining up with Kurdish farmers 
in the district. Those who arrived later were robbed of everything 
and reduced to a very miserable condition. The eleven newly- 
arrived refugees whom I saw would have been practically naked if it 
had not been for the Assyrians and Chaldeans, who live on the 
Turkish side of the border, supplying them with food and clothing. 
Few of these Armenians speak their own language. All speak 
Kurdish, and very few any other language. There are 450 families 
of these Kurdish-speaking Armenian refugees in this district. A 
very encouraging feature about them is their fine spirit of indepen- 
dence. They do not desire to eat the bread of idleness, what they 
want is work on the land. I feel sure that they would bring 
quicker and better results than the old stagers, who have learnt by 
constant receiving to hold out their hands. This seems now to have 
become almost second nature to them, and shows the amount of 
demoralisation that has taken place amongst this once proud and 
very independent people. 

‘The serious aspect of the new refugee problem lies in the fact that 
these refugees are increasing daily. It is anticipated that as soon 
as the roads are open from winter snows 600 to 700 families will 
come through. We may therefore expect that by the long delay 
since their expulsion from their villages, and after being compelled 
to live in towns where they were boycotted by the inhabitants, not 
allowed to work, and made to pay exorbitant prices for bread, they 
will arrive in a very weak condition. Yet it would seem that outside 
this Armenian Central Committee no steps are being taken to cope 
with the influx. The generous disposition of the French towards 
these refugees is indeed commendable. The local Government has 
given hope that an extensive piece of land will be provided for 
cultivation. ‘The villages suggested were Tell Brock and Tell 
Baidar, which lie mid-way between Hassetchi and Kamishlu. 
Before I left Aleppo I understood that these two villages had been 
handed over and 4o families had been settled in each, 72 oxen 
had been given for ploughing purposes; seed, food supplies, 
implements, tents, and some sheep to supply milk and butter have 
been provided by the Armenian Central Committee of Aleppo. 
In the villages of Kamishlu, Hassetchi, Amoude and Karamanie 
the refugees live in mud huts for which they pay a small rental 
(usually two or three families reside in each hut). They are all 
eagerly awaiting the chance to better their condition, and get into 
work where they will be secure. Many of the refugees will drift 
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into Kurdish villages as serfs rather than lie idle and be hungry, 
while the League and other organisations make up their minds 
whether they should assist them or not. 

5. General Conditions and Conclusions. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to understand the policy of the French in Syria, for not only 
have they divided up the country into several small states, but 
they are purposely carrying out the same plan for the different 
races and religions. Playing off one against the other is a 
dangerous method which may eventually prove to be a weapon 
sharpened against themselves. ‘Their policy towards the Arme- 
nians seems at present to be that of favouring the leaders of the 
different political groups. The Armenians are placed just 
how and where the Government like. At the moment the French 
are more than good to the Armenians. ‘Their present policy of 
favouring them naturally tends to increase Moslem suspicion, as 
well as to intensify hatred of the Armenian people. 

Prompt measures should be taken to deal with the scourge of 
malaria. It makes the work harder for Burnier and surely the 
situation is not beyond the Mandatory Power’s medical resources. 
If it were properly dealt with, the condition of the people would 
be healthy and they would be happy and contented. ‘They do not 
complain of their land or their houses, but practically every penny 
they earn goes for quinine and medical bills, with the result that 
they are undernourished and poorly clad. 

Education is becoming an important question between the 
different religious bodies and the political or revolutionary groups 
of the Armenians. It is also giving concern to the Mandatory 
Power. We can do little in regard to this question, except exert 
our influence and keep a steady hand upon the Armenians. ‘The 
long years of exile and refugee life have tended to sap the influence 
of the political parties and the Bishops. Now each party is striving 
for mastery, or to hold the largest number of refugees (now 
happily leaving behind them the refugee stage for that of self- 
support) under their control. Because of this a great deal of flirta- 
tion 1s going on with the refugees by these groups. ‘The French 
are naturally anxious that these refugees should become loyal 
Syrian citizens, and they feel that this is not likely to happen if 
the schools are controlled by political groups. They therefore plan 
to arrange a Government system of education which will embrace 
such schools, but this will require time and money. ‘The officials 
feel that the language of the schools should be Arabic and French, 
while Armenians want Armenian first, then French and Arabic. 

To liquidate the refugee problem in Syria from the international 
point of view, steps should be taken to raise the necessary funds 
at the earliest possible date. The more quickly this money is 
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raised, the more economically will the work be accomplished, 
Land at present can be purchased at fairly reasonable rates. This 
will not continue for long. Just as soon as the landowners see the 
new villages prospering, pro rata will their prices advance. Even 
now their prices are rising. The building of houses, rural or 
urban, enhances land value and the surrounding land immediately 
becomes more expensive. The British Government should guaran- 
tee pound for pound all funds raised in Great Britain through 
the British United Committees. The Dominions and Colonies 
should act in conjunction with the British Government, and 
guarantee pound for pound all sums raised in each Dominion or 
Colony for this purpose. ‘The British Government should also 
make to the League of Nations a promise of £10,000 on the under- 
standing that nine other nations, members of the League, will give 
#10,000 or eighteen nations £5,000 or thirty-six nations £2,500 to 
liquidate the League’s responsibility to the Armenian refugees 
in Syria. The League of Nations itself, through the Secretariat, 
should make a special appeal to its members to raise the required 
sum of £100,000 as a League Memorial to the late Dr. Nansen. 
This might possibly catch the imagination of the League and the 
outside world, thus giving them an opportunity of showing their 
respect and devotion to the League’s great champion, and in this 
way honouring the man who, as its representative, did most to 
enhance the prestige of the League in its humanitarian work. 


G. F. GRAcEyY. 


TWO AEPINESSEAOONS 
iN) Pe te of mountains hover round the armchair before 


many a fireside. It is from these reminiscences as much 

as from the actual moments of action and ease on the 
hills that the mountaineer derives his philosophy; not merely 
an ordered system of climbing procedure, nor only a satisfaction 
in deeds well accomplished, but ‘‘ a feeling and a love’ which is 
the very essence of mountain happiness. This ardent pleasure 
is present, of course, in difficult ascents, but not less present, 
though in a different form, in lesser achievements. 

Towards the end of August 1929 I arrived in Zermatt to climb 
with Hans Brantschen of St. Niklaus, one of the finest of Alpine 
guides. Our programme which was to be compressed into ten 
days was somewhat ambitious, as programmes often are before 
the weather censors them. On the evening after our arrival we 
tramped up for an hour and a half to the Trift Hotel in heavy mist, 
and descended next morning in flickering snow. It was a sad start 
to our mountain quests and two of our valuable days were lost. 
One more day was spent in going to the Fluh Alp Inn, a crazy 
building in a green pasture, again without much hope. Hans, 
however, had ambitious plans and declared that we would ascend 
the Rimpfischhorn and descend by the North Ridge. Next morning 
we started at 3.30 under a heavy cloud, and ascended the rough 
and ready path to a little col. Here the pillar of cloud changed 
to a pillar of fire and hearts rose as the dawn informed the billow- 
ing vapours with its incomparable colour. A fierce wind drove 
across our path and sent the new snow scurrying down the slopes, 
and only during a brief breakfast in the shelter of the rocks did we 
fully realise the promise of the day. In a few minutes we had left 
the drifted snow and passed the summit, and stood on the tapering 
aréte. Details of the climb are lost in the gusts of wind and the 
excitement and freedom of airy positions. But at g o’clock we 
reached an unexpected broad ledge with a ten-foot wall between us 
and the wind, there to idle away one of the unforgettable alpine 
half-hours. To our left the grand ridge of the Taschhorn and Dom 
mounted into the sky ; far away in a little valley, as it seemed, there 
were the dull, green waters of the Lago Maggiore; opposite and 
above, the snow peaks of Monte Rosa rose into towers. ‘There was 
magic in those moments and in the cleanness and grandeur of all 
around us. Here were Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. We passed 
on at length, and ended the ridge with a Cumberland chimney 
preceded by an awkward traverse; and then riotously glissaded 
down snow slopes for an unbroken twelve minutes to the Allalin 
Pass. The difficulties were over, and the heart of man was 
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refreshed for further exploits. At 2.45 we arrived down the 
long valley at the inn on Tisch Alp; a family of marmots at play 
was our only distraction on the way. 

Next morning we set out under a cloudless sky at 1.45 a.m. At 
an early stage it was obvious that Hans was suffering from sick- 
ness, and it was with some anxiety that I contemplated our project 
for the day, the ascent of the Mischabelgrat of the Taschhorn and 
the traverse to the Dom. But not for an instant during a very 
long and arduous climb did he falter, beyond one or two extra 
halts. No greater tribute can be paid to his immense reserve and 
complete reliability under trying circumstances. My first memory 
is that of a plunging icefall which Hans led through by seemingly 
hopeless approaches without a false step. Great indeed is the gap 
between the technique of a good guide and all but the very 
best of amateurs. At 5.30 we breakfasted on a charming little 
col between the two arms of the glacier, and after a steepening 
climb over snow and rock we arrived on the main ridge. From 
here up to the final pyramid the going was heavy, over rocks laced 
together by narrowed snow ribbons, and a steep plunge through a 
white froth of snow. At the base we gazed for a few moments 
at the terrific South face, only once ascended, and then by a 
miracle of skill and courage on the part of Franz Lochmatter. It 
is a head which seems eternally nodding or frowning over the white 
tresses of glacier below. There is something sinister and for- 
bidding in the bare yellow wall of rock, scarred by two slender 
couloirs. We crept like silent flies up the final pyramid, by snow 
steps where snow rested, and by sun-warmed rocks. Below the 
summit we breakfasted a second time. It was now g o’clock; 
we had been already seven hours on our way, and the traverse 
yet remained. What had before been heavy work now became 
difficult as well. The narrow aréte was covered by a shaky crust 
of snow, nearly all of which had to be swept away before holds 
were visible. The glare became more puzzling, and there was little 
time to seek relief from the green valleys of Saas and Zermatt far 
down below. ‘The next step, and then the next, was our only care. 
At length we reached the Domjoch, after what seemed many hours, 
but was actually an hour and a half; and here Hans paused for the 
last time to recover his strength. 

The ridge to the Dom from the Domjoch has a kindly appear- 
ance, which actual contact sadly belies. From a little distance it 
appears to be a straightforward rib of mountain sloping at an easy 
angle, broad and comfortable, in contrast to the narrow crest which 
runs down from the T‘aschhorn. But in reality it is a succession 
of tottering rock towers, crazy beyond belief, joined by diaphanous 
ribbons of snow which seem anxious to disappear at a touch. The 
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climb began over and under, round and through these groaning 
ruins. A child’s idly-built tower could not be more hideously in- 
secure than these rock pinnacles seemed; only the thought that 
they had withstood forces far more shattering than the cling of 
our feet and hands kept me trusting in the ultimate safe arrival 
on the summit. After four hours of threading out a precarious way 
we clambered up the final easy yards and at 2.30 looked at last 
on a new world. For thirteen hours we had been on our way, 
nine of which had been spent on a difficult rock ridge, with our 
faces and thoughts fixed to the next few yards and no more. 
Now we were in a world which stretched out to the fine haze of a 
far distant horizon; only an easy flight down snow was before 
us. The contest had been severe, the success hardly yet realised. 
Yet something of the magnificence of this mountaineering came 
upon me; certainly the doubts of the uninitiated would have 
vanished could they have seen and experienced. Little else of 
impression remains, save floating ou a sunbeam down the snows 
to the Dom-hut, and a green dive through the woods to Randa, and 
an aching ride by train to Zermatt—a bath, and a bottle of Chateau 
Yquem ! 

Our last climb was before us and on a sweltering day we toiled 
to the Weisshorn hut, once again from Randa. ‘Twilight at the 
height of 10,000 feet clothes the mountains in a garment of terror, 
and formidable is their cold aspect. In four and a half hours next 
morning we reached the tip of the Weisshorn. On our way the 
sun had shed its garments from deep rose to orange and gleaming 
white. Slowly a pyramid of cloud formed from the valley and 
mounted some thousands of feet above us, to dissipate in the 
manlier rays of a climbing sun. We sped, crampons on our feet, 
down the North ridge. So firm was the snow that we passed the 
Great Gendarme in twenty-five minutes, and stood on the 
Weisshornjoch in two and a half hours, interrupted only by a pause 
for Hans to yodel to his brother at the Tracuit Hut through three 
miles of ice-clear air. In another hour and a half we had alighted 
on the Biesjoch. The spell of mountain adventure was ended : only 
memory and exultation at having achieved six summits in seven 
days accompanied the descent to St. Niklaus. From there we 
hurried even faster to Visp and the English train. “ Schén grat ”’ 
was Hans’ remark as he glanced back at the shining North ridge. 
It was the only possible comment on all our journeyings. 

Just as the details of 1929 are lost in the main stream of achieve- 
ment and excitement, so the details of 1930 stand out as stones 
in a shallower stream. ‘The inexpressible zero hour when work 
ceased and holiday began, the journey out, cream cheeses and red 
wine in the wagon restaurant, the swaying, noisy hours of darkness, 
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all these are remembered. Sunset darkened behind a bank of moun- 
tainous cloud, and sunrise at Belfort came up stealthily, soon to 
evaporate in gloomy mists. Haif-past four in the morning is 
perhaps the best time to drink French coffee, delicious from thick- 
lipped cups. A few hours more and I arrived at Goeschenen to a 
bath, lunch, and the friend I was to meet, whom I will designate as 
P. Owing to a recent illness, P. was unable to do long expeditions, 
and we were therefore committed to short and easy climbs; we 
had no guide with us. 

Goescheneralp lies in a green pasture beside the waters of 
comfort. An off-day was spent in brilliant sunshine in a valley 


“‘ Vocal with the angelic rilling of rocky streams,”’ 


a deep and necessary quiet after the toil of long weeks in England. 
The writing of letters and the reading of detective stories, exami- 
nations of the map and plans for further expeditions, are the staple 
of our intellectual fare. And so refreshed, we set out at 2.45 next 
morning for the Sustenhorn. Yet I was humourless. Breakfast 
off an omelette which at that hour refused to be anything but a 
pancake was not encouraging. P., who led along the path, kept 
flashing the lantern in my eyes; the sack (a heavy one!) leaned on 
my left shoulder only and not on my right. We seemed to be on 
no path, but walking in a river bed. Early on I plunged a foot 
knee-deep in a water-hole! Experience decides that the only cure 
for such monstrous irritations is patience; that when the first 
flush of dawn lights the snows above, when the dull odours of morn- 
ing change with a breeze to the scent of flowers; when at last the 
sun reaches us, and with a delicious shiver man is man again, all 
the ‘‘ satanic rout ’’ vanishes. ‘The Sustenhorn is just a snow 
walk, hardly needing a rope, with fine views at the top. Highest 
of all the peaks is the Finsteraarhorn, with its red-seamed preci- 
pices, and with it the range of the Ewigschneehorn, Lauteraarhorn, 
and Schreckhorn. Far away we caught sight of Monte Rosa and 
the Weisshorn, the North ridge gleaming in an early sun. We 
made buttered eggs at leisure in a windless place, sat over them for 
an hour and a half, and stro!led down again to Goescheneralp as 
the mists were closing round us, arriving half an hour before they 
burst in heavy rain. 

Our last expedition from Goescheneralp was over the Alpligen- 
liicke. We started this time at 4.30, as it was getting light, and 
mounted a steep path over a green alp. There in the freshness 
of that early dawn we trailed fingers through the long, wet grass, 
and plucked the blue campanula in passing. Moss, pranked with 
tiny pink heads, covered many of the rocks ; little stalks holding 
a dozen golden bells of flowers grew unheeding across our path. 
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All the time the sky behind us changed from dull rose to orange, 
from orange to palest lemon until the sun came over the rim of the 
brown hills. Truly my sack was heavy, but my heart was light 
in that sweep of turf and boulder and many a stream which ‘‘ made 
sweet music with the enamelled stones.’”’ As the sun became 
bolder, so did we take to a bolder landscape. Snow slopes, un- 
crevassed, led us upwards between piles of old stones and débris, 
until at 8 o’clock we reached the summit of the Liicke, and sat in 
the sun for half an hour. Once again we saw the incomparable 
pyramid of the Weisshorn, the Dom and Taschhorn, the Dent 
Blanche; only the Rimpfischhorn of all the conquests of the year 
before was hidden. 

The contrast between the two years, this one here and that one 
across the valley, was severe, the pleasure equal. I had wondered 
whether this year there might be a falling off of sensation, a feeling 
that the successes of a year ago had driven from me the desire to 
accomplish lesser summits. No! There is in being among the hills 
‘‘ a feeling and a love’ which no mere vulgar acquisition of peaks 
by difficult routes can spoil. They that have ears to hear and eyes 
to see can find, besides a new wealth of detail unnoticed before, the 
same deep and inexpressible satisfaction in merely setting foot on 
glaciers, in feeling the nail bite on good rock, in turning to see 
deep-blue shadows standing down the snows, in living and being 
and breathing among the eternal mountains. For there is in these 
creations of nature something which appeals with God-like certainty 
to man at his best. 

After all we never reached the true summit of our objective, the 
Lochberg, but contented ourselves with one nearly as high and 
equally meritorious; excusing ourselves, too, with every reason 
which prudence and nobility could devise for not troubling our- 
selves further ; then we hurried down a broken glen and a flowery 
valley to Realp and caught a train for Brig. Remarkable indeed 
was the sight (my first) of the Rhone glacier, the icefall descending 
to within a short distance of the railway, massed with greeny-blue 
pinnacles which fall and threaten to fall every moment. From its 
snout issues the infant Rhone, which follows us down to Brig, 
at first tumbling and dashing down a rocky bed, growing larger 
as other streams join it, gliding now through pastures edged by 
scythed slopes of hay, later hiding in a deep-wooded gorge, and 
finally sweeping round the corner to Brig with a speed that makes 
it almost a fearsome thing. From here running down it will find a 
temporary resting place in the Lac Leman. But soon it pours its 
green column through the sluice gates of Geneva, and rides on 
among the hills of France, majestic at Lyons, swift and irre- 
pressible at Avignon, as it hurries towards its end; until at last 
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near Marseilles it flings wide its arms to the Mediterranean, as a 
traveller finishing a long journey. 

Once more the weather cleared for the grandest of our accomplish- 
ments, the crossing of the Létschen-liicke to Fafleralp. A magni- 
ficent sunrise lit the Zermatt peaks, the Dom and ‘Iaschhorn sail- 
ing like a marble castle in a green sea. Before us the Jungfrau 
and her attendants took the morning, and we moved like intoxicated 
Pygmies up the moraine of the grandest of all glaciers. At 7 TO 
we halted in the sun for a meal. From here for six hours we were 
burned by a glaring sun on white snow, soft and yielding. A 
scare from crevasses proved no more than a scare, but four hours 
plugging through deep snow with a heavy sack can be purgatory. 
Actually it was joy, for the scene framed by the snow wall of the 
Aletschhorn and the rim of Lauterbrunnen peaks is incomparable. 
At 12.0 we reached the brow of the col, and looked down at the 
great red wall which ends with the Bietschhorn, now plastered 
with new snow, and the floor of one of the fairest of Alpine valleys. 
Down snow we plunged again, off the glacier on to a moraine and 
the greenest path imaginable, with the water of the Lonza in our 
ears. Fafleralp, perhaps of all Alpine resorts the best, greeted us 
with welcome, a bath and our luggage. In our pine-timbered 
bedroom we dreamed of sun-filled hours. From our window we 
could see the Lauterbrunnen Breithorn with its nightcap of snow, 
and the stream which danced down from its eiderdown, the Wetter- 
liicke. We feasted off bilberries and cream, and enjoyed up- 
roariously large helpings of each course of the table d’héte; such 
are some of the ‘‘ indefeasible good things of life.”’ 

Our last expedition was painted in gloomier colours. Under a 
leaden sky we started for the Petersgrat at 4.10, and at 5.10 it was 
snowing. With all the inconsequence of human beings we sat down 
to discuss prospects, and decided that it was too early to return to 
bed, but that we would not climb the Tschingeihorn, but merely 
cross the Petersgrat; a weak resolution it seemed at the time, but 
the reverse later on. We breakfasted out of the falling flakes under 
a stone, and pressed upwards in growing mist to the end of the 
tiny rock ridge which marks the crossing point. Not until we had 
crossed did we realise what our project meant. We were in a new 
world; the violent wind which so far the bulk of the Petersgrat 
had kept from us, burst in all its force, whirling the snow in our 
faces, making it dificult to breathe, and almost impossible to see. 
Our objective, the Mutthorn Hut, was normally only half an hour 
away, and with a wall of rock behind us as a guide we felt 
safe even if compelled to retreat. There was danger from crevasses, 
for the mist was so thick it was impossible to see them until one 
foot was on their brink. After half an hour we were counselling 
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retreat, when we saw a party of thirteen persons coming up from 
the hut, and after seeking our direction from them, followed their 
footsteps. Five minues later the last traces of their steps 
had disappeared, and merely a smooth snow slope remained 
where but a few minutes before an army had passed, so 
violent was the storm. But now we were more confident, and in a 
few moments through a sudden break in the mist we caught sight 
of the hut not 100 yards away. Ten minutes later we were inside, 
welcomed by a Swiss party, and for an hour and a half ate and 
drank our ample provisions. Our troubles, however, were not yet 
over; for we had still to descend the Tschingel Glacier. I make 
a claim to unusual wisdom in prolonging our eating and drinking 
until the mists cleared a little and gave us a fine run down the 
broad, snow-covered centre where a mist would have been decidedly 
unpleasant. Actually it caught us lower down among crevasses, and 
it was of the pea-soup variety. Not only was it impossible to see 
anything further away than two yards, but in the complete white- 
ness of snow and greyness of atmosphere it was impossible for the 
leader to tell where his next step would land him. The eye has 
nothing on which to focus. I now tried an experiment I had heard 
of, rolling a small snowball and throwing it as a mark in front. 
This, though a slow method of procedure, was helpful, and we soon 
arrived among rocks where normal eyesight returned again. Down 
we plunged, cut off from the rear, and with only a slender know- 
ledge of the right way off the glacier beyond a general direction. 
Once an enormous wall loomed up in front, beneath which we cor- 
rectly passed; and once a towering and totally unknown icepeak 
grew out of the mist; it proved to be a serac of no great height. 
At last we reached the moraine, under the mist caught sight of the 
path, and hurriedly flung ourselves upon it, safe after an anxious 
hour. So the mountains had reminded us just at the end that their 
majesty, even their attraction, lies not only in calm and sunlit 
loveliness, but in the anger of storm and mists. Musing over the 
circumstances of this, our last expedition, we descended the green 
ledges of the valley to Lauterbrunnen. 


H. C. A. Gaunt. 
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GENEVA, CHEQUERS AND Economics. 


R. BROUNING and Dr. Curtius, especially Dr. Curtius, 

expressed the view privately to those who saw them before 

they left London on June oth, that the Chequers meeting 
had served its purpose. Probably in the prevailing circumstances 
of German affairs the opportunity of talking about them created 
an exaggerated sense of hope. There was little doubt that Germany 
was passing through a period of difficulty as severe as that of 
Great Britain herself. 

Yet one could hardly escape the impression, as one observed 
the behaviour of the various European politicians at the time 
of the Chequers conversations, that the general feeling of depres- 
sion was being a little overdone, and that a sense of humour might 
have done less harm than good. On the Sunday of that week-end 
(June 7th) Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson timorously and 
somewhat unimaginatively swore their guests to secrecy about 
what was taking place. Those guests, who naturally wanted to 
relieve their feelings to the full extent, and had indeed arranged 
to talk to the world’s journalists at the Carlton Hotel after their 
drive from Chequers (as they had talked to them the day before), 
proceeded to cancel both that and all further public projects of 
letting the world know what it could have done the world no harm 
to know. An atmosphere of mystery was created of which the 
justification was not apparent. Concurrently, certain absurd reports 
were published in Paris to the effect that the British Ambassador 
in Paris had been instructed in advance to promise M. Briand 
that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson would be exceedingly good 
at Chequers and would not open their mouths except to eat. 
M. Briand, who has a sense of humour, would not be likely to be 
deeply impressed by any such démarche, if any such démarche took 
place. 

The really interesting thing, however, that emerged during that 
week-end was the identity of everybody’s profession and the con- 
flict, even the bitter conflict, of their practice. What the Germans 
wanted was a means of economic revival with a view to the dis- 
charge of Germany’s obligations, which in the alternative could 
hardly be discharged; the French wanted those obligations to be 
discharged, but refused to countenance one of the proposed means 
thereto, namely the Austro-German customs union; the Little 
Entente, whose perturbation over the implied project of an 
Anschluss was readily understandable, trained its propaganda on 
an alternative method of achieving the same economic result while 
avoiding its threatened political result, the method namely of the 
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Briand Union of Europe; the British politicians, now as always, 
aimed at the greatest common measure of milk and honey all 
round. From a detached point of view the existing divergencies of 
policy in Europe were not easy to understand. The abiding obstacle 
to any cause is the scatter-brained quarrelsomeness of its agents. 
In the present instance all the peoples of the world were in the 
same boat in the same storm; but the boat had no captain and the 
crew were engaged in throwing each other overboard. 

It has been made increasingly clear during the past two years 
that politics, narrowly so-called, have continued to be the chief 
means whereby the great problems of the world are being treated ; 
that the main nature of those problems is economic and financial ; 
and that their main cause is political. The irony of those circum- 
stances recalls the curious case of Mr. Nadossy, the Chief-of-Police 
in Budapest, who at the end of 1925 automatically became the agent 
for dealing with the matter of the Hungarian forgery of French 
banknotes, but who, itlater emerged, was himself one of the forgers. 
The investigation did not ‘‘ march.’? Indeed, Mr. Nadossy spent 
the time before he decided to disappear, in destroying the evidence he 
was supposed to be collecting. So in the present case the politicians 
of the world are engaged in trying to solve a world-wide problem 
which results in the main from their own activities. The attempt 
does not easily ‘‘ march.”’ 

Between May 13th and May 15th, that is a few days before the 
Council was due to meet, there arrived in Geneva the representa- 
tives of twenty-nine European States whose object was to attend 
the meetings of the Committee for the Federated Union of Europe. 
Among them were Mr. Henderson, Signor Grandi, Herr Curtius, 
M. Briand and Mr. Litvinov. The subject that exercised them was 
the economic salvation of Europe. Mr. Litvinov, according to his 
custom, arrived too late to take part in the opening session, but 
the session, also according to its custom, was opened without his 
presence. The men met in the same hall in which the League 
Council always meets, and it soon became apparent that the coinci- 
dence of place was symptomatic of a coincidence of matter, for the 
committee proceeded to anticipate some of the work included in 
the agenda of the League Council for the following Monday. The 
Committee started in an emotional atmosphere which did some 
good. M. Briand, having been defeated in his candidature for the 
French Presidency, and having therefore been submitted to an 
unmistakable rebuff by French opinion on the general nature of his 
foreign policy, appeared before the Committee in a quasi-tragic 
role. Mr. Henderson, in an opening speech in which he allowed 
his emotion full play, was obviously obsessed with the fear that 
M. Briand would resign from the French Foreign Office. “ ... 
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every one of us,’ he said, ‘‘ will retain hallowed memories of our 
association with him in the various branches of the work of the 
League.’’ The valedictory tone of Mr. Henderson’s speech was 
heightened by the kindred tone of M. Briand, who in answering 
the compliment paid him, gave a cryptic promise: ‘‘ Whether as 
representative of my Government or as a propagandist with a 
pilgrim staff, I shall always serve the same ideal of peace.” 

That afternoon (May rsth) M. Briand, Mr. Henderson, Dr. 
Curtius and Signor Grandi met to discuss the procedure that should 
be adopted in dealing with the emergency of the proposed Austro- 
German customs union. They decided as a matter of form that the 
Council of the League should pronounce its view before the Euro- 
pean Commission, a subordinate body, could officially discuss it; 
but the formality of such a procedure was of less interest than the 
fact that the chief representatives of the Commission did proceed 
fully, if privately, to discuss the matter. Dr. Curtius and Dr. 
Schober, the Austrian Vice-Chancellor, separately and privately 
discussed it with Mr. Henderson. Even the formal postponement 
of the discussion was bereft of most of its meaning when, on May 
16th, the spokesmen of Germany, Austria, France and Italy ex- 
plained at great length their Government’s view of the general 
economic problem in Europe. None of those speakers expressly 
referred to the customs union, except perhaps M. Briand, who in 
one speech used the words, ‘‘ the Austro-German compact.’’ The 
rest of them contrived to argue about the project without mentioning 
it, although everybody knew that the speakers and their hearers 
were alike thinking of little else. The result could have been fore- 
told in advance. ‘The theoretic subject before the Commission was 
how to rescue Europe from economic depression. Dr. Curtius 
argued that the attempt to bring down tariffs and to substitute 
co-operation should begin by action on the part of small units, 
whence it should extend to bigger and more units. M. Briand made 
the expected rejoinder that the same end should be attempted by 
the opposite method of a generalised scheme instituted as a first 
step, to be followed by its particularisation in specialised or small 
units. In other words Dr. Curtius’s brief was the customs union ; 
M. Briand’s the federated union of Europe. 

Dr. Curtius has a precise mind which runs on legal and orderly 
lines, yet contrives to avoid the hardness of legal intolerance, and 
even displays a certain generosity and sympathy, and a pronounced 
preference for agreement rather than disagreement. As, moreover, 
he happened to be Minister of Economics before he became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs he was able to say something substantial as well 
as precise on May 16th. He had some interesting figures on which 
to build his case. Nine new customs systems, he said, thirteen 
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new currency systems and 12,500 additional miles of economic 
frontier had been produced by the war settlement, the splitting of 
the Central and Eastern European economic systems being, accord- 
ing to him, a particularly expensive procedure. The League, he 
said, had failed to cultivate an agreement on a multilateral treaty 
for economic co-operation; why not therefore, he asked, try the 
German plan of small, even bilateral beginnings designed for subse- 
quent extension, especially as there was a standing object lesson 
in the practicability of such a plan? ‘That object lesson was espe- 
cially appropriate because the telegraphic union to which he referred 
had begun as an Austro-German-French union, had then expanded 
into a European union, and finally into a world union. 

M. Briand, in answer, not only clung to his “ general ’’ plan, 
but went on to postulate that before any effective action could be 
taken, the League’s own solidarity must be assured, the atmosphere 
of what he called ‘‘ moral disquiet ’’? must be dissipated, and exist- 
ing treaties safeguarded. ‘‘ Whatever systems we may admit,” 
he said, ‘‘ we must not endeavour to do anything that is not 
permitted by the Peace Treaties or by international conventions.”’ 
He ended by rejecting particularism both in principle and in its 
Austro-German manifestation. The French delegation displayed 
considerable energy in its prosecution of its case, and made an 
undisguised attempt to entice Austria from the German orbit 
by a comprehensive scheme designed on the one hand to give 
financial assistance (mainly British) to Austria, and on the other 
hand to provide an effective European organisation which would 
give to Austria the necessary economic relief. M. Francois Poncet 
expounded the scheme before the Commission on May 16th. One 
of its proposals was the development of industrial and agrarian 
international ententes, with a centralised European market, oiled, 
as it were, by an International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Com- 
pany. A draft convention in that sense, occupying twenty-four 
printed foolscap pages with an additional explanatory memorandum 
by the Financial Committee of the League, had already been circu- 
lated to the Council and to the members of the League. 

Now the Financial Committee of the League of Nations is a 
body that deserves the approval of most financiers of most coun- 
tries, but not perhaps of Great Britain. From time to time it pro- 
pounds sundry schemes, some good, some bad (e.g. the egregious 
scheme for financing war under the deceptive guise of financially 
succouring an aggressed state). Each of its schemes depends upon 
the provision of cash, euphemised as credits, by the members of the 
League. The scale of contribution consistently follows the scale 
on which those members contribute to the League’s budget. Thus 
the State member that contributes most to the League’s budget, 
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namely Great Britain, is given the honour of contributing most to 
any and every scheme that jumps from the fertile imagination of 
the Financial Committee. Normally cautious British financiers, as 
soon as they find themselves in the exotic atmosphere of Geneva, 
or of any alternative international gathering which encompasses 
idealist ends, oddly lose their sense of caution and begin to think 
on the grand scale about the possibilities of British generosity. 

The Council meeting opened on May 18th, Dr. Curtius being 
in the Chair. It looked as if the Council had been fated to provide 
embarrassment for its German Chairman. Dr. Curtius withdrew 
from the Presidency of the January meeting on the ground that the 
treatment of the German minority in Poland was a delicate question 
and that Germany was a principal controversialist. He now had to 
preside over a Council charged with the still more delicate question 
of the customs union, in which Germany was again a principal 
party. 

Although the customs union appeared in the agenda as the thirty 
first item out of a total of thirty-two, Mr. Henderson raised it on 
the first day. His proposal was that the juridical question be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. He defined the point in dispute as the question whether 
““a régime established between Germany and Austria on the basis 
and within the limits of the principles laid down by the Protocol 
of March roth, 1931, be compatible with Article 88 of the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain and with Protocol No. 1 signed at Geneva on October 
Ath, 1922.’? Mr. Henderson appealed to the parties concerned to 
suspend further action until the report of the Court had been 
received and had been considered by the Council. 

Dr. Schober at once and unreservedly accepted Mr. Henderson’s 
proposal. He did not, however, refrain from certain mild but 
attractive comment on the motives of those who had been readiest 
to challenge the proposed union. It was easy comment to make, 
but he made it with just the right mixture of humour. He recalled 
that those who opposed the union were showing themselves highly 
solicitous for Austria’s welfare, and were displaying a particular 
concern to safeguard her independence and to grant financial help : 
but it seemed to him that the greatest threat to her independence 
came from that very quarter, which was bent on preventing her 
doing what she regarded (and she was clearly the best judge) as best 
calculated to serve her own interests. On being pressed by Mr. 
Henderson to give a more specific undertaking that action would be 
suspended while the matter was sub judice, Dr. Schober promptly 
responded by repeating Mr. Henderson’s own words that ‘* no 
further progress would be made towards the establishment of the 
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There followed an amusing rally between M. Briand and Dr. 
Curtius. In his anxiety to be precise in so important a matter 
M. Briand took the unusual step of reading a written statement 
instead of making a speech. In the course thereof he fell to the 
commonplace temptation, which politicians seldom resist, of con- 
founding his opponents out of their own mouths. In this case he 
quoted the Austrian Metternich as the classic disproof of the 
Austrian Schober argument. Dr. Curtius, however, is a legalist 
who jumps at such challenges ; and he promptly quoted the French 
Guizot as the classic disproof of the French Briand argument. 

Thus whetted, Dr. Curtius plunged further into historical analogy 
by quoting the more recent examples of Liechtenstein and Switzer- 
land, whose economic union had not diminished Liechtenstein’s 1n- 
dependence. He recalled the survival of Luxembourg’s independence 
before the war through the period of her association with the 
German Zollverein and after the war through that of her customs 
union with Belgium. He ended by afirming Germany’s determina- 
tion not to submit to a political, but only to a juridical, ‘‘ vetting ”’ 
of the Austro-German customs union. 

Signor Grandi made an important pronouncement on the Italian 
Government’s attitude. He revealed the fact that Rome now 
opposed the customs union on the ground that, as such a measure 
could not be regarded as the best means of solving the economic 
problems of Austria and Germany, the real motive must be other 
than economic. He expressed his Government’s preference for a 
reconsideration of the project of a tariff truce. 

Mr. Litvinov also spoke, as on many occasions before, on many 
other subjects. As before, he contrived to avoid making any 
contribution to the advancement of any good cause. Some day the 
story of Russia’s part in the affairs of the generation that bloomed 
after the Great War will make curious reading. ‘The fount and 
origin of all the post-war mischief was the stupid antagonisms 
of the war itself. The price had to be paid, for men cannot 
concentrate for nearly five years on destruction without having to 
face the subsequent fact of destruction. The only hope of anything 
better in the future lay in the avoidance of further stupid 
antagonisms, and in the concentration on the process of rebuilding. 
Yet the irresponsible adventurers who exploited Russian war- 
disillusion to usurp political power in that country proceeded to 
provoke the greatest international disturbance of all by the most 
stupid of all vendettas, the attempt to undermine the very basis 
of existing economic life. ‘The analogy would be the case of a 
patient needing all his recuperative powers after a severe operation, 
and being at the mercy of two doctors, one of whom was of the 
opinion that as the man’s former method of life was proved a failure 
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by his present distress, it would be better to revolutionise that 
method there and then and to decide for the future to feed him 
exclusively on lemons. No reasonable person can imagine that the 
motive of the present politicians in Moscow is simply destructive 
and mischievous. They probably in some degree believe that their 
socialist notions, if generally adopted, would do some good. Vet 
in practical life it is found not much to matter whether the harmful 
person is sincere or not. The damage he does, unless he is pre- 
vented from doing it, is equal. Fortunately Mr. Litvinov is not 
allowed to do much damage at Geneva. Nobody takes him seriously. 
In the present instance the business on hand was the serious busi- 
ness of finding relief for an economically depressed world. All that 
Mr. Litvinov could say about it was that the “‘ capitalist ’? and the 
“ Soviet ’? systems were struggling against each other, would 
continue so to struggle, that Russia would win, was indeed winning. 
When the world has to survive in spite of such men, it is not 
surprising that it survives with difficulty. At Geneva, in his 
attempt to show that Russia under socialism was better than any 
country under capitalism, Mr. Litvinov announced that there was 
no unemployment in Russia. Of course there is no unemployment 
in Russia, where the “ toiling masses ’’ are conscripted like oxen 
to their toil. The Governor of Princetown Prison, on Dartmoor, 
could with equal truth and with equal sense declare that there was 
no unemployment among his inmates. 

A certain amount of time is always lost at the Geneva debates 
by the language difficulty. The two official languages are English 
and French. On May 18th Mr. Henderson, Dr. Schober, Mr. 
Litvinov spoke in English, M. Briand in French. Their speeches 
were not translated. Herr Curtius (who mostly understands what 
is said to him in English, but does not speak English) spoke in 
German, and Signor Grandi in Italian. Those two speeches had to 
be translated and redelivered in both English and French, with the 
result that the two speeches became six. 

On May 1o9th, before the Henderson proposal was adopted, a 
spirited debate took place on the question whether the Council 
had the right to discuss the customs union in its economic and 
political as well as in its juridical aspect. Dr. Curtius disputed 
that right. M. Briand, Dr. Benesh and Dr. Marinkovich claimed 
the right as resting on Article 11 of the Covenant, their contention 
being that a threat had in fact arisen to the peace. The heat of the 
debate, however, gave way to something near serenity when the 
Henderson resolution was unanimously adopted. 

It was at a private meeting of the Council held that same even- 
ing (May roth) that Mr. Henderson was unanimously offered the 
Presidency of next year’s Disarmament Conference, Dr. Benesh 
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having notified the Council that he could not stand as a candidate 
in view of the German and Italian opposition to his name. 

At that time parallel sessions were being held of the Council 
and of the European Commission. In the evening of May roth Mr. 
Henderson delivered what many people regarded as an important 
speech before that Commission, in which he outlined the views of 
the British Government on the general economic depression. On the 
subject of economics or finance, however, the views of the present 
British Government are of less importance or interest than their 
views on diplomacy. Mr. MacDonald in 1924 and Mr. Henderson 
since 1929 have made some good speeches on the difficult construc- 
tive ideal of diplomatic peace. They have done good practical work 
towards the achievement of it. But their observations on the subject 
of economics are of less value whether expressed at Geneva or 
elsewhere, because those men happen to be politicians whose elec- 
toral position depends upon their advocacy of robbing the rich and 
of distributing the spoils among the majority ; and the 95 per cent. 
of the people who are led (or misled) to believe that they will 
benefit by the killing of the geese that lay the golden eggs, each 
have one vote. Socialism therefore, when the disease becomes deep- 
rooted, is the decisive electoral factor. Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snow- 
den, Mr. Henderson cannot correct the fallacies of their youth 
without committing political suicide. That fact probably accounts 
for the striking difference in quality between the foreign policy of 
the present British Government and its economic and financial 
policy. Mr. MacDonald has talked as much good sense about inter- 
national affairs in their purely diplomatic aspect as any contempo- 
rary statesman, except perhaps President Masaryk and Herr 
Stresemann. He has talked less intelligently on economics than 
any man alive or dead except perhaps Mr. Bukharin. Mr. Snowden, 
whose financial brain at home is stultified by his political brief, was 
as good at his work at the two Hague (reparation) conferences, 
where his electorate had no bearing, as he is bad at his work 
in the Treasury. Mr. Henderson, who can rouse roué European 
cynics to enthusiasm about good causes, especially about disarma- 
ment, has in the main avoided the subject of economics, but when, 
as on May roth last, he had to say something thereon it would 
have been better for his reputation if he had not said it. 
He tried to analyse the causes of the present economic depression 
(the ‘‘ economic blizzard ’’ to which Mr. Snowden ascribes all the 
results of his own finance), but omitted to mention one of the chief 
causes, namely the operative socialism of Russia and the half- 
operative socialism of Great Britain. 

“The Continent of Europe,’ said Mr. Henderson, ‘‘ in common 
with the rest of the world, is passing through an economic crisis of 
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greater severity than any experienced in modern times. ‘The tragic 
paradox of Europe, which we here represent, is that while men 
walk the streets and cannot find work to earn bread for their hungry 
families at home, the corn bins of Europe and of the countries 
oversea are bursting with food that cannot be sold. Our potential 
power to create wealth is greater than it has ever been. Capital, 
by countless millions, is lying idle in our banks waiting to be 
used. It is with the problem of how ta break that vicious circle 
of disaster that our Committee is face to face. I am hoping that 
from now onwards we shall set on one side every consideration of 
amour propre or of prestige, that we shall concentrate on the real 
economic interests of the simple men and women whom we repre- 
sent. The after-shock of the war is in great part responsible for 
our present situation. Armaments, beyond all question, are a 
contributory cause; an atmosphere of international security, of 
freedom from the fear of war, is the first condition of prosperity. 
For that reason I agree with President Hoover that the success of 
the Disarmament Conference next year would do very much to 
bring the world crisis to an end.’’ 

After a digression about Mr. Litvinov’s alleged fear that plots 
of war were afoot against Russia (a fear which, although Mr. 
Henderson did not say so, is probably non-existent in Mr. Lit- 
vinov’s mind except as a propagandist lever to be used upon the 
toiling masses of Russia) Mr. Henderson delivered a passage which 
would have caused surprise in the City of London, if the City of 
London had read what Mr. Henderson had to say in Geneva. ‘‘ The 
over-expansion,”’ he said, ‘‘ of certain industries during the war, 
the over-expansion of the supplies of certain raw materials, the 
partial dislocation of the gold standard system, the fall in the 
purchasing power of silver and other allied monetary consequences 
—I need not trouble you with the recital of all the various factors 
which economists in recent months have been discussing. But I ask 
you to note this about these different causes : that there is none of 
them which may be dealt with by the national action which any one 
of our Governments can take alone.’ 

It was difficult to read those words, which in fact did fall from 
Mr. Henderson’s lips, without wondering how it was possible for 
the same mind which deserved to be taken seriously in one field, 
so vigorously to discourage serious attention in another. One 
of the best and most experienced of British financial minds is that 
of Sir George Touche. A week or two after Mr. Henderson’s 
speech, Sir George was addressing the shareholders of the Sphere 
Investment Trust Limited in the City of London (June 5th). What 
he said was the exact opposite of what Mr. Henderson said, and 
all impartial people, not bound to the wheels of Socialist propa- 
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ganda, will agree with Sir George rather than with Mr. Hender- 
son. ‘‘ The present prostration,’? said Sir George, ‘‘ of stock 
exchange values may be attributed to two causes. It is due, in the 
first place, to general world conditions, which really resolve them- 
selves into a state of under-trading and lack of confidence, owing 
to previous over-trading and excessive optimism. It is due, in the 
second place, to conditions peculiar to Great Britain and definitely 
within her control. It is usual to regard the first set of causes 
as being beyond our control, and representing a state of affairs 
for which we are in no way responsible. This is the line taken 
by the present Socialist Administration. They ascribe all our 
present woes to the ‘ Economic Blizzard.’ In doing so, they ignore 
the effect on general world conditions of the financial policy pursued 
by British Governments since the war, and most of all by the one 
now in office. Before the war large National Savings were invested 
annually overseas, irrigating the trade of the world with refreshing 
streams and creating a big demand for British exports. ‘To a great 
extent these overseas investments have been cut off since the war 
through the absorption of the people’s savings by way of taxation, 
and their expenditure on various forms of ‘ social services.’ The 
money has gone ultimately in the purchase of perishables, such as 
food, drink and tobacco, or in amusements, such as cinemas, foot- 
ball matches and dog-racing . . . we have seen our former place 
in foreign lending taken by the United States to the detriment of 
our overseas trade. ... The system seems to be based on the 
theory that the grossly over-taxed minority are electorally neg- 
ligible, and can be skinned with impunity when it comes to 
counting votes. This overlooks the fact that, in an economic 
sense, that minority includes practically every person with sufficient 
initiative, enterprise and capacity to build up a successful business 
or to make a position for himself or herself. Business will never 
be restored so long as this large and important class feels that a 
great part of anything they make will be confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. . .. Unemployment on a large scale was chronic in this 
country before the mantle of depression fell on all the world, and 
it will continue to be chronic long after the rest of the world has 
recovered, if vast slices of income and capital continue to be diverted 
from productive purposes and spent on ground-baiting the 
constituencies.”’ 

No excuse seems necessary for dwelling upon the quality of 
thought displayed by the politicians assembled at Geneva when 
they were talking economics. ‘The politicians as a class combine 
great economic power with a great lack of economic ability. It is 
nearly impossible to extract consistent sense from the observations 
of politicians in office when the subject of their observations is 
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economics. In that same speech Mr. Henderson made one excellent 
observation: “‘. . . the essential condition of our success is to end 
what M. Benesh has so rightly called ‘ the present state of economic 
war.’ What is happening in Europe to-day? Nations are striving 
by every means to keep out foreign goods. By so doing they are 
impoverishing both their own and other nations. . . .” 

Yet Mr. Henderson had ranged himself, half-heartedly it is true, 
on the side of those who were trying to prevent Germany and 
Austria from putting an end to the economic war as between 
themselves. One of Mr. Henderson’s sentences, sublimely and un- 
consciously ironical, deserves to be framed in the Cabinet Room 
in Downing Street as a warning to those who concoct their econo- 
mics there : ‘“ We must cease to make economic impossibilities into 
political necessities.’’ 

So overshadowing was the economic interest of the May Council 
that the other subjects dealt with excited hardly any interest out- 
side Geneva. The report of the Polish Government, for instance, 
on the measures it had taken in fulfilment of its January under- 
taking, unsatisfactory as the fulfilment was, passed almost un- 
noticed, although in January that same subject had produced a 
first-class disturbance. Where the greater evil is fixed. ... Even 
the fact that on May 2oth the arrangements were confirmed for the 
holding of the Disarmament Conference next February at Geneva, 
and that two days later an ill-important decision was taken about 
the principle of military reserves in men and in material, made little 
impression. M. Briand left for Paris in the middle of that work, 
and his absence made little difference. The fact was that the most 
serious people throughout the world were exercised by the imme- 
diately pressing problem of economic malaise, a problem which, as 
everybody knew, would have to be dealt with effectively during 
the summer and the autumn if there was to be any chance of the 
Disarmament Conference being held at all. 

After the League Council finished its business on May 23rd most 
minds were at once trained on the impending visit of Dr. Brining 
and Dr. Curtius to Chequers and to London, Although the interval 
was less than a fortnight, something happened in that interval 
which served forcibly to remind the serious people aforesaid that 
the financial and economic emergency was exceedingly grave. On 
May 27th it was announced that the Governor of the Bank of 
England had agreed to a suggestion of the Austrian Credit-Anstalt 
that an influential committee should be set up in London under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Lionel de Rothschild to consider methods of 
saving the Credit-Anstalt from its threatened collapse. The gravity 
of that threat lay in the circumstance that the Credit-Anstalt nowa- 
days embodied within itself the bulk of Austria’s banking business, 
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that the Austrian system, as the German, resulted in the bank’s 
assets being to a substantial extent locked up in the country’s 
industrial concerns, and that in bad times therefore those assets 
were not only found to be denied the liquidity that is especially 
needed in such times, but were found to be almost completely 
frozen. Bad luck, as always, automatically doubled itself; for the 
bank, experiencing difficulty in meeting its normal liabilities, was at 
once subjected to panic calls from timid depositors whereby abnor- 
mal were added to normal liabilities. The big holders of balances 
fortunately refrained on grounds of common sense from taking part 
in the run on the bank, and on May 28th the Austrian Govern- 
ment introduced and passed an emergency measure to give to the 
bank a form of State guarantee. The Bill empowered the Govern- 
ment to guarantee all credits and advances made to the Credit- 
Anstalt from that date to June 1933. Nerves are jumpy agents, 
and the Credit-Anstalt had extensive commitments and relations 
with all the world’s chief money markets. Energetic and impressive 
international action, however, was promptly taken, and it succeeded 
in restoring some measure of confidence, which shielded the bank 
from immediate collapse. Ten of the leading central banks agreed 
to give a credit in foreign currency to the Credit-Anstalt, to be 
used as and when the need might arise, and the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements announced its view that with that help the 
Austrian National Bank was now in a position to meet all its 
liabilities. Thereupon by one of the commonest and most 
ironical of human perversities, the call upon those liabilities was 
immediately relaxed. Just as in boom periods on the world’s stock 
exchanges, when prices are abnormally high, nothing will induce 
99 per cent. of investors to sell, and in slump periods, when prices 
are abnormally low, nothing will induce them to buy, so the 
depositors in a bank never want to withdraw their balances when 
they think they can withdraw them, and always want to withdraw 
them when they think they cannot. One of the most brilliantly true 
epigrams of human life, applicable to almost every transactional 
human relationship, is the Biblical “‘to him that hath shall be 
added, and from him that hath not shall be taken even that which 
he hath.”’ 

By the time Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius reached Southampton 
on June 5th the greatest danger to the Credit-Anstalt, that of the 
withdrawal of foreign credits and balances, had been definitely 
averted by the spectacularly salutary action of international finance. 
Why is it that international finance is a much more pacific, effective 
and salutary agency than international diplomacy? Why is it 
indeed that international finance spends much of its thought in 
attempting to counter the mischief of international diplomacy? 
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Those questions were forced upon us by the case of Austria in the 
late spring and early summer of 1931. International diplomacy 
was strangling Austria; international finance was rescuing her. 
The answer probably is to be found in the one word money. The 
financier, whose business it is to make and to keep money, detests 
the sort of animo.‘ties in which the world’s politicians indulge, and 
which sooner or later lead to war, whereas those politicians depend 
for the security of their position on the maximum mobilisation for 
themselves as distinct from their rivals, of mass emotion, mass fear, 
and mass muddle. Such is democracy. Not that democracy is the 
worst political system. It is probably the least bad of all the 
available alternatives, all of which are necessarily bad in a greater 
or a smaller degree, for no serious person ever imagines that 
anything sensible ever emerges when the initiative rests with mobs 
of people. Nations, as political organisations, are merely mobs 
of people. 

The German Chancellor and Foreign Minister arrived in England 
on June 5th. When Dr. Briining reached the Carlton Hotel in Lon- 
don he received in audience a body of journalists representative of 
many countries. That was before he went to Chequers. It was his 
intention to hold a similar audience after Chequers, but Mr. Mac- 
Donald, as is recorded above, intervened. ‘‘ Our purpose,”’ he said 
on June 5th, ‘‘ is to talk about the main difficulties which are being 
experienced all over the world and which are full of great danger 
for industry, agriculture, and the working classes. We propose to 
speak frankly and in a friendly manner about all these difficulties, 
which are to be found in nearly every land in the world, and 
especially we shall talk about the difficulties we have in Germany 
with our Budget and with our economic life generally. The present 
Government in Germany has several times increased the taxes and 
cut down expenses. Indeed, we have done that four times in the 
last fourteen months—not a nice business for a Government. Just 
before leaving Berlin we endeavoured once again to raise new taxes 
and to cut down to the last possible degree our expenses in the 
Budget of the Reich. At the same time we aimed at cutting down 
expenses, not only in the different States, but in the municipalities. 
In future we shall continue to try to save and to cut down in every 
way possible, and to raise as much as we can through taxation. 
This, of course, means a very hard lot for the German people. 
After the reduction of the payments under the Young Plan by 700 
million marks, we find that, instead of lowering taxes—as was 
intended by everybody concerned in the deliberations regarding the 
Young Plan—we have been forced to increase taxes and to cut 
down expenses in that fourteen months by 2% milliards of marks. 
The present German Government will do all it can to maintain a 
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sound financial policy, but that entails a great danger and an excep- 
tionally great burden on all classes of the population. Political diffi- 
culties in Germany are very urgent. Radicalism is growing there, 
and we know very well that a solution of all these problems is not 
possible if we are to rely upon ourselves alone. Such problems are 
common to all countries. the German Cabinet is convinced that it 
is only possible to solve them by the frank co-operation of all the 
nations of the world.”’ 

He and Dr. Curtius drove to Chequers on Saturday morning, 
June 6th, drove back to London the following afternoon and sailed 
again for Germany on Tuesday, June 9th. On the evening of June 
7th an anemic official statement was issued at the end of which 
the following sentences appeared: ‘‘’The opportunity of this 
informal meeting was taken for a friendly talk on the position in 
which the German Reich and other industrial States now find them- 
selves. Special stress was laid by the German Ministers on the 
difficulties of the existing position in Germany and the need for 
alleviation. ‘The British Ministers for their part called attention 
to the world-wide character of the present depression and its special 
influence on their own country. Both parties were agreed that, 
in addition to efforts and measures of a national character, the 
revival of confidence and prosperity depended upon international 
co-operation. In this spirit both Governments will endeavour to 
deal with the present crisis in close collaboration with the other 
Governments concerned.”’ 

The effect of the Chequers meeting was widely felt. The extent 
of the concern aroused was illustrated by the fact that not only 
politicians and diplomatists, but financiers and economists in 
Austria, Germany, Great Britain and the United States began to 
take their part in organising a general resistance to a great emer- 
gency. Mr. Montagu Norman attended the Chequers luncheon. 
Another Director of the Bank of England, a former Controller of 
Finance at the Treasury, Sir Basil Blackett, made an important 
public declaration a few days after the Chequers meeting on the 
subject of reparation and the price level. It was announced from 
the United States that Mr. Stimson and Mr. Mellon were about 
to visit Europe. 

The most experienced aa the best-informed financial authorities 
in two of the principal countries concerned, namely in Great Britain 
and in Germany, arrived at a general opinion of a clear-cut kind. 
There was no evidence that their opinion was shared by the leading 
thinkers, financial or political, of the United States, and there was 
no illusion about the political inexpediency of expecting any initia- 
tive during the following critical three months from the United 
States. 
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Those who took the long view were not deeply anxious about the 
crisis that arose in Germany on the return of Dr. Brining, for they 
recognised that it was mostly a matter of nerves. Germany had 
survived worse crises, for instance in 1923; the People’s party, 
which was largely responsible for the new crisis, had before pro- 
duced such crises even in the days of Herr Stresemann, who was a 
member of that party; the contingency of a German dictatorship, 
as such, was not regarded with trepidation, for in reality Dr. Briin- 
ing’s existing administration was itself a dictatorship. The real 
danger was the fall of Dr. Briining, one of the best men of any 
country. That danger was merely one aspect of the general 
problem that demanded a solution. The solution of the problem 
itself would automatically save Dr. Briining’s Government. Sir 
Basil Blackett, in the public speech above referred to, simply and 
clearly defined the problem in these words: ‘‘ The Young Plan for 
dealing with reparation, adopted as recently as 1929, seemed at the 
time to give hope of proving a final settlement, and to leave 
Germany with a reparation debt, onerous indeed, but not beyond 
her capacity. In 1931, owing to the fall in prices, the money 
obligation (which can ultimately only be met in goods and services) 
has become very much heavier in terms of goods and services. 
Many good judges believe that, unless a rise in prices comes soon 
to relieve the pressure, Germany will feel herself compelled to 
demand a reopening of the question.’ 

Those remarks of Sir Basil Blackett did interpret what was being 
thought by the best British minds on the subject. It followed that 
the real problem had nothing to do with the postponement clauses 
of the Young Plan. Much unintelligent speculation had been 
given currency during the Chequers conversations both about the 
possibility of a German invocation of those clauses and about the 
ultimate possibility of a German default. Such speculation was 
irrelevant, as Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius explained to those who 
saw them in London or at Chequers. The postponement clauses of 
the Young Plan would be of no use in the existing emergency. 
They were designed to meet the specific and localised danger of 
exchange disturbances resulting from the transfer of German cur- 
rency in certain circumstances of difficulty. The German obligation 
meanwhile would not be affected; it would accrue, and the “‘ sus- 
pension ’’ of payments would be a suspension only of transfer, 
the payments themselves meanwhile being deposited with the 
Reichsbank. As for repudiation, Dr. Briining was firm against it. 
His determination on that point was indeed one of the reasons 
of his prevailing unpopularity in Germany. ie 

The problem is that the German liability has been multiplied 
as a result of the world depression, is in effect greater than the 
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liability imposed in the Young Plan, and is demonstrably beyond 
Germany’s capacity. Repudiation being ruled out—for, apart from 
all consideration of psychological disturbance and mischief, such a 
course is made unpractical by the interwoven nature of reparation 
and other international war debt, in which the United States is 
concerned—the only available solution so far discernible is that 
of a special moratorium against the Young Plan. Such a mora- 
torium, limited to a period of two or three years, would be effected 
by the insertion of a gap in the annuity table and by the 
corresponding postponement and renumbering of the subsequent 
annuity years, and would be designed for the specific purpose of 
tiding both creditors and debtors over the existing abnormal period. 
If the moratorium achieved its purpose the Young figures could 
then resume their sway, their intrinsic value being again reduced 
to their face value, unless in the meantime some general consensus 
of opinion were to regard as expedient a further revision of the 
Young Plan itself. It was not any part of Dr. Briining’s purpose 
to suggest such a revision. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
June 15th, 1931. 
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SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN.* 


Professor A. F. Murison, a very practical lawyer and a great 
authority on both Roman Law and Jurisprudence, is also a man 
steeped in classical and modern literature. He is occupying 
his well-earned leisure with brilliant efforts at translating certain 
Greek and Latin poets, and in the meantime he has given the 
English-speaking world a translation in English verse of that great 
drama, Schiller’s Wallenstein. It is a composition of Shakespear- 
ean force, recalling in some ways Antony and Cleopatra, the tragic 
drama that shows Shakespeare at his height. The best and most 
honest praise that can be given to Professor Murison’s translation 
is that if it had been published as an original work nobody who 
knew not Wallenstein could have taken it for a translation. The 
translator’s profound linguistic gifts have enabled him to turn the 
German poet’s phrases and even his structure into the purest Eng- 
lish undefiled. To read Wallenstein in its English dress is a 
pleasure not only to those who know the German text, but to every 
lover of good literature. 

The course of Schiller’s great play is, of course, strictly followed. 
The prologue “‘ spoken at the Reopening of the Theatre at Weimar, 
October 1798” is, however, rather a transcript of Browning than 


* Schiller’s Wallenstein: a Dramatic Poem rendered in English Verse. By 
Alexander Falconer Murison, LI.D., K.C. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of Schiller. At that date Napoleon was beginning to thunder 
through Europe, and the Prologue endorses the tragic fact. 
Crumbling before our eyes to-day we see 
The old established form that once—a hundred 
And fifty years ago—gave welcome peace 
To Europe’s kingdoms all: the dear-bought fruit 
Of thirty lamentable years of war. 


In that phrase of Schiller’s we see the tragedy of it all: the passing 
away of Friedland, Wallenstein, the maker of peace, and the 
advent of the greater Napoleon, the maker of war, but perhaps, 
though Schiller did not know it, the maker of an ultimate peace, 
since Napoleon loved order and gave it to France and Europe while 
the Holy Roman Empire had lost the meaning of its trinity of 
names. ‘The great poet, even in an English translation, 
transfers 

The gloomy picture of reality 

To Art’s serene domain. 

The drama falls into three parts: the living description of Wal- 
lenstein’s camp which gives, in scene after scene, the picture of the 
misery that the Thirty Years’ War cast upon Central Europe; 
The Piccolomini where we see the intrigues of the Court circles of 
Vienna slowly working for the downfall of Wallenstein, Duke 
of Friedland, Generalissimo of the Imperial Forces, and the 
beautiful love-story of Thekla, the Duke’s daughter, and Max 
Piccolomini the younger. "The goal of Wallenstein was to be the 
arbiter of peace and to bring the blessings of peace to the huge 
empire, while Gustavus Adolphus (who died in the battle of 
Liitzen in November 1632) was said to be the arbiter of war. In 
September 1630 Wallenstein was dismissed as the result of intrigue, 
but he was inevitably reappointed in April 1632, and the two 
opponents met at Liitzen, where Wallenstein was forced to retreat 
to Leipzig and Gustavus fell. It was in fact a drawn battle. 
Fifteen months later Wallenstein was assassinated and all dreams 
of peace vanished. ‘The Peace of Westphalia was not to come for 
another fourteen years (1648) and the misery of perpetual war 
went on. Max Piccolomini was right when he denounced his 
father’s statesmanship and declared : 

I see with boding 
The near approach of the disastrous issue. 
For if he falls, this man of royal spirit, 
He’ll drag down with him in his fall a world. 

That was true of Wallenstein’s dismissal from the Army that 
he had made, from the Army that loved him, but it was still more 
true of his murder. The story of the tragedy is well told by Pro- 
fessor Murison in the last section of this tragedy or drama: The 
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Death of Wallenstein. It is a tragedy in the old sense, treason 
death, suicide in the ‘‘ House of Horror.’? But it is a tragedy = 
the older sense. The miserable Irish murderer, a soldier of for- 
tune, destroyed all the hoped-for good fruits of policy. The stars 
intervened, as it were—the reader almost must believe in the stars 
that Wallenstein believed in—and the arbiter of peace vanished 
like a dream. ‘The tragedy of Europe had not run its course; the 
death of Wallenstein was part of the tragedy. The lines in The 
Piccolomini, depicting the action of the stars, should be quoted 
here in order to show not only the tragic insight of the great 
dramatist, but the power of his English translator. 

Thekla is speaking of the tower allotted to the Duke’s 
astrologer : 


O, there came over me a strange sensation 

When I stepped in at once from broad daylight. 

Sudden enveloped me a dusky night, 

Feebly relieved by strange illumination. 

Around me in a semicircle stood 

Some six or seven colossal statues, all 

Statues of kings, and each king in his hand 

His sceptre bore, and on his head a star, 

And all the light there was within the tower 

Appeared to radiate from these stars alone. 

These were the planets, my conductor told me; 

They governed destiny, and for that reason 

They all were fashioned in the form of kings. 

The outermost, a greybeard, dark, morose, 

With dullish yellow star, he was Saturnus; 

The one right opposite, with ruddy sheen, 

In harness of a warrior, that was Mars; 

And both of them brought little luck to men. 

But at Mars’ side a lovely lady stood: 

The star was glimmering softly on her head: 

And that, he said, was Venus, star of joy. 

Upon her left stood Mercury, with wings. 

Right in the centre glittered silver-bright 

A man of mien serene and regal brow, 

And that was Jupiter, my father’s star, 

And at his side there stood the Sun and Moon. 
Max 

O never, never, will I chide the faith 

He places in the stars, the spirits’ power. 


The Greek sense of tragedy stood revealed in the Deus ex 
Machina; the Elizabethan in something outward, working in the 
personality ; in the German tragedy as revealed by Schiller there 
are the same outward forces controlling (to a larger extent than in 
the English dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth century) 
the personality. The dramatists, the tragic writers of all time, 
have realised this ultra-mundane force, Not only in times not far 
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from any one of us are Wallenstein and Gustavus (great and good 
men), but Napoleon and the actors in the Great War of our own 
time, seemingly faced by forces external to great personalities. 
History cannot take note of these since it is a strict science, but 
tragedy can and must, since tragedy is the revelation of the reli- 
gious instinct in man. ‘There is a force that shapes things to their 
ends and Shakespeare sees that force in world-history and makes 
it plain in Macbeth and in Antony and Cleopatra, while Schiller 
sees the same force in his immortal Wallenstein. Gratitude is 
due to Professor Murison for having placed this great tragedy in 
the hands of English readers. 
J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


JOHN: CLARE 


In the lack of present representatives of the gracious and high art 
of poesy critics are going back to estimate the minor performers of 
a hundred years ago. Of these not the least was John Clare, who, 
born a Northamptonshire peasant in the year 1793, made his way 
in some miraculous fashion into the charmed London circle of 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Hood, Coleridge, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and pos- 
sibly Keats. Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr. Alan Porter recently 
have selected and edited a good many of Clare’s poems, mostly 
from manuscript sources, and now Mr. Blunden gives us a morsel 
of unpublished autobiography: of great value for contemporary 
social history, since it deals with peasant life in 1821 in vivid 
fashion, revealing not only the poet’s early days but his environ- 
ment. In this way it is almost an unique document. Mr. Blunden 
has supplemented the document with sundry letters (from 1822 to 
1928) to Clare’s publisher, John Taylor, to whom also the autobio- 
graphical sketch is addressed. Before dealing with this fragment 
it remains to be said that in 1835, just when his poetry seemed to 
be maturing, Clare’s eccentric habits verged into madness and in 
1837 he was placed in a private asylum at High Beech. He 
escaped in 1841, but he was soon taken to the county asylum at 
Northampton, where he lingered until his death in 1865, afflicted 
by visionary ideas and hallucinations, remaining, however, for the 
most part silent and brooding upon the beauties of nature. He 
was married and left seven children. 

It is a tragic story, since there can be no doubt that John Clare 
was a man of the highest intellectual and creative power, closely 
akin both in his powers, his virtues and his faults to Robert Burns, 

* Sketches in the Life of John Clare written by himself, now first published, 


with an Introduction, Notes and Additions. By Edmund Blunden. Cobden- 
Sanderson, 1, Montagu Street, W.1. 
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but lacking the stamina and the physical powers that the Scottish 
peasant poet possessed. On his paternal grandfather’s side he 
was, indeed, of Scottish descent. To-day a boy with the powers 
that either Clare or Burns possessed would be given every chance 
from the first. Clare, however, struggled to overcome his environ- 
ment with the help of a devoted mother, and was able in his ten 
years of full work to produce poetry that will live, and to write 
nervous and pure English of a type that, it may be, would not be 
possible to-day despite modern educational advantages. He wrote 
the language of his native land and his native flowers. In the 
height of his madness he told Dr. Nesbitt that his poetry came to 
him whilst walking in the fields; that ‘‘ he kicked it out of the 
clods,’’? and he wrote 


Where flowers are, God is, and I am free. 


The doctor wrote after his death: 


He was essentially a kind-hearted, good-feeling man with an 
unusually large cerebral development, possessing great breadth 
and altitude of forehead such as we are in the habit of associat- 
ing with men of the highest order of Intellect. 


His description of his ‘‘ Early Home ”’ (one of three poems quoted 
in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury) is beautiful and simple in the 
extreme < 
Here sparrows build upon the trees, 
And stockdove hides her nest; 
The leaves are winnow’d by the breeze 
Into a calmer rest; 
The blackcap’s song was very sweet, 
That used the rose to kiss; 
It made the Paradise complete : 
My early home was this. 


And again in “ Tell-Tale Flowers”? : 


The cowslips on the meadow lea, 
How I have run for them ! 
I look’d with wild and childish glee 
Upon each golden gem: 
And when they bow’d their heads so shy 
I laugh’d, and thought they danced for joy. 


And yet again in “‘ Lasciate ogni speranza”’ : 


I long for scenes where man has never trod— 
For scenes where woman never smiled or wept— 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 
Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me lie, 
The grass below; above, the vaulted sky. 


In these last lines the essential mysticism of the poet appears, and 
they are not the work of a minor poet at all, but of one of the elect. 
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His mother was totally illiterate, his father could read a little 
in the Bible. There were only two children (two others died in 
infancy) and ‘“‘ my mother’s hopeful ambition ran high of being 
able to make a good scholar ’’ since she regretted her own ignorance, 
and she sent John Clare to school. 


Nor woud my father interfere till downright necessity from 
poverty forced him to check her kind intentions; for he was a 
tender father to his children, and I have every reason to turn to 
their memories with the warmest feelings of gratitude, and 
satisfaction. . . . In cases of extreme poverty, my father took 
me to labour with him, and made me a light flail for thresh- 
ing... I resigned myself willingly to the hardest toils . . . and 
never flinched from the roughest labour; by that means, I always 
secured the favour of my masters. ... I believe I was not 
older than ten when my father took me to seek the scanty 
rewards of industry; Winter was generally my season of im- 
prisonment in the dusty barn, Spring and Summer my assistance 
was wanted elsewhere, in tending sheep or horses in the fields, 
or scaring birds from the grain, or weeding it; which was a 
delightful employment, as the old women’s memories never failed 
of tales to smoothen our labour; for as every day came, new 
Giants, Hobgoblins and fairies was ready to pass it away. 


But bookish education was going on all the time. Clare says: 


As to my schooling, I think never a year pass’d me till I was 
eleven, or twelve but three months or more at the worst of times 
was luckily spared for my improvement, first with an old woman 
in the village, and latterly with a master at a distance from it. 
Here soon as I began to learn to write, the readiness of the Boys 
always practising urged and prompted my ambition to make the 
best use of my absence from school, as well as at it, and my 
master was always surprised to find me improved every fresh 
visit, instead of having lost what I had learnt before; for which, 
to my benefit, he never failed to give tokens of encouragement. 
Never a leisure hour passed me without making use of it; every 
winter night, our once unlettered hut was wonderfully changed 
in its appearance to a schoolroom. ‘The old table, which, old 
as it was, doubtless never was honoured with higher employment 
all its days than the convenience of bearing at mealtimes the 
luxury of a barley loaf, or dish of potatoes, was now covered 
with the rude beggings of scientifical requisitions, pens, ink, and 
paper—one hour, hobbling the pen at sheephooks and tar 
bottles, and another, trying on a slate a knotty question in 
Numeration, or Pounds, Shillings and Pence; at which times 
my parents’ triumphant anxiety was pleasingly experienced; for 
my mother would often stop her wheel, or look off from her 
work, to urge with a smile of the warmest rapture in my father’s 
face her prophecy of my success, saying ‘‘ She’d be bound I 
shoud one day be able to reward them with my pen for the 
trouble they had taken in giving me schooling.’’ And I have 
to return hearty thanks to a kind providence in bringing her 
prophesy to pass, and giving me the pleasure of being able to 
stay the storm of poverty and smoothen their latter days. 
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These extracts are examples that not only illustrate the life of a 
farm labourer and his family, the veritable picture of Gray’s 
ploughman, but an example of Clare’s prose, as simple, as limpid 
and as realistic as Biblical prose. ‘The picture that Clare desired 
to give is absolutely clear cut. 

After school days he kept on learning, with a craving for mathe- 
matics which remained unsatisfied. He did hired work for a year 
with a good master and after that as a temporary apprentice, but 
in the meantime about the age of fourteen he came across Thom- 
son’s Seasons and Collins’ Odes, and gradually started composing. 
Robinson Crusoe “‘ was the first book of any merit I got hold of after 
I could read,” and Pilgrim’s Progress followed. He gradually 
collected a tiny library, including ‘‘ a shattered copy ’’ of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. At last the village discovered he was a poet and 
treated him with the scorn that poetry has to suffer. At the same 
time his father, crippled with rheumatism, could earn but five 
shillings a week, and though the youth was ill in health the whole 
burden of the household fell on him. After a long struggle told 
with an earnestness that must be read to be appreciated, he found 
a publisher and still carried on his work at a limekiln though he 
had ‘‘ a good winter’s work of Scribbling, etc., for the forthcoming 
book.’? And so he came into his own, a heritage which lasted 
fifteen years or less for him, but which has a lasting value for 


English literature. 
J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


THE CADBURY CENTENARY.* 


This centenary record of the firm of Cadbury Brothers is of a 
special interest to the general public in two ways: it shows how 
great commercial enterprise may be wholly consistent with practical 
Christianity and it shows, too, that the highest standard of regard 
for the needs and the personalities of the staff employed makes 
for durable success in business. The West of England Cadbury 
family, from which the earliest members of the famous Birming- 
ham cocoa firm were drawn, can be traced back in the Exeter area 
to the early sixteenth century. In 1782 Richard Tapper Cadbury 
(from whom all existing male branches of the family, American 
and English, are descended) went from Exeter to Gloucester and 
then to London and finally to Birmingham as a draper. In the 
latter town he made a great mark both in trade and local admini- 
stration and the various forms of social effort. To his third son, 
John Cadbury (1801-89), he gave a sum of money with which “‘ to 


* The Firm of Cadbury, 1831-1931. By Iolo A. Williams. Constable. 
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sink or swim,’’? and on March 4th, 1824, a shop was started by 
John in Birmingham, next to his father’s business premises in Bute 
Street, as a tea-dealer and coffee-roaster. He also dealt in cocoa 
and chocolate. To one of his first customers cocoa nibs and patent 
cocoa were sold. 

The shop was successful, and in 1831 the actual manufacture 
of cocoa and chocolate began in a warehouse in Crooked Lane. John 
followed his father’s example as a local administrator. One of his 
great efforts was smoke-abatement. He, like his ancestors, was a 
Quaker and his efforts for social betterment were in accordance with 
his creed. He moved to the famous Bridge Street site in 1847 
having already entered into partnership with his eldest brother, 
Benjamin Head Cadbury—the original Cadbury brothers. The new 
firm soon started for their workmen a Model Parish Mission which 
contained the germ, says Mr. I. A. Williams the author of this lucid 
and extraordinarily interesting book, of ‘‘ The Garden City idea, 
and health and old age insurance.’’ ‘The conditions under which 
work was carried on was, from the first, excellent. The work- 
people had half-holidays every week in the country and the girls 
were free to attend school twice a week. All seemed well in 1854. 
Yet a trying time followed. John’s ill-health almost ruined the 
business but, fortunately, his children came to the rescue. Richard 
the second son (born in 1835) had begun work in Bridge Street 
in 1850 and he was joined by George, the third son, about 1856. 

To these two was due the revival of the firm’s fortune, and its 
development along the lines it has followed since the move to 
Bournville. They were the makers of the firm as it is to-day, 
and both for the qualities they shared and for those in which 
they differed, formed an ideal combination for the accomplish- 
ment of their task. ... Of the two brothers, Richard had the 
wider and more varied interests. He was fond of travel, and 
there were artistic and scientific sides to his character, which 
were absent from those of George . . . to him [George] the 
building of a great business, on such lines as his sense of human 
justice and his interpretation of Christian principles led him to 
evolve, became the thing of overwhelmingly the greatest im- 
portance in life. ... Doubtless, at first, George Cadbury saw 
little beyond the necessity of hard work, and severe self-denial, 
as a means of saving a business and thereby assuring himself 
of a livelihood which was much like any other livelihood. But 
as time went on the business became for him, not merely a 
thing to live by, but the instrument by which he might do good 
in the world, and affect, for the better, the lives of many of his 
fellow creatures. 

Yet between the brothers there were many things in common: 
especially the love of athletics and the earnestness of their religion. 
When in 1861 the two young men assumed the entire control the 
firm was at the point of death, but the tide turned under their 
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patriarchal government in 1864 and it never looked back. They 
launched their pure cocoa essence in 1866 and upon it built to a 
very large extent the success of their business. They developed the 
firm’s activities in foreign lands as well as at home and were in 
touch with their workpeople to an extent that was most admirable, 
whether in work or in policy. George at one time made a point of 
visiting each employee in his or her house at least once a year 
and his wife took a special interest in the girls. Up till 1912 there 
were morning prayers or a morning reading which had started 
in the struggling days of the ’sixties when Richard and George 
breakfasted with the workpeople. Attendance was quite voluntary 
but it was abandoned before the War in consequence of the vast 
numbers of workpeople. The practice was certainly not resented. 
It was a patriarchal business, a sort of joint family. 

In 1879 the brothers determined on various grounds to leave 
Birmingham and work in the country at a convenient place lying 
between Stirchley, King’s Norton and Selly Oak about four miles 
from Birmingham. ‘They christened it Bournville. The story of 
the move, of the difficulties of getting the workpeople to their work 
by means of railways and roads, the excellent provision of premises 
both for work and recreation, the gathering round the brothers 
of men of special administrative gifts including the third genera- 
tion, the chemist George Cadbury junior: all this was part of 
deeply-thought schemes for benefiting the firm, the workpeople and 
certainly the public. The time had come for the next step, the 
formation of the limited liability company of Cadbury Brothers, 
Limited. All was settled when Richard died on one of his travels, 
at Jerusalem on March 18th, 1899. ‘The matter was not delayed, 
the Company was started on June 13th, 1899, and the new 
phase begun. The workpeople feared the vanishing of the old 
patriarchal system, but their fears were groundless. 


The task of the third generation of Cadburys has been to 
create, through the more formal and deliberate medium of a 
Board of Directors, a means of keeping the business alive and 
progressive, both in its relations as a maker and seller of goods 
and as an employer of labour . . . the Company became far 
more imaginative and progressive in its treatment of labour 
than ever the private business had, and could have been. 


That is the note upon which we must end. The technical account 
of the growth of a great business at home and abroad is a matter for 
other firms to consider : it turned, like the success of Napoleon’s 
armies turned, upon the choice of fit generals and implicit trust 
in them when they were once chosen. ‘The social and educational 
work of Bournville is another matter, though without that work the 
Firm could not have done what they have done. But Bournville is 
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an industrial institution without its superior in the world. From 
Bournville education irradiates as well as industrial welfare, and 
it is a good dream come true to realise that it was, and is, through 
the unaided enterprise of private individuals that these miracles 
have happened. 


* * * 


WORLD-LIGHT-ON THEI Of sau 
BORIS 


Dr. T. R. Glover, in describing ‘‘ The World of the New 
Testament,’ sets before the ordinary reader a period which it is 
necessary to understand if the evolution of Christianity is to be 
understood. It is a book of great interest introduced in a fashion 
which inevitably leads the reader on to a study of the whole. The 
style is easy of digestion, and reveals a different world from that 
usually contemplated by the unlearned. ‘There is need for such a 
book, if only for the reason that the ordinary student of the New 
Testament might know ‘‘ something of the Society in which the 
Early Church found itself, something of the ideas, hopes and 
traditions on which men lived, something of the political conditions 
which had made the Roman Empire, and which still sustained it, 
something of the everyday life of the ordinary people in street 
and home,’’ though indeed it has an intrinsic interest which will 
appeal to all readers. 

The writers of the New Testament had no need to describe to 
their contemporaries the conditions under which they lived, and 
thus it is only when the historical sense is awakened that the 
present generation can in any way comprehend the world of the 
First Century. St. Paul and the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment reveal, one may say, inadvertently, the ideas and also the 
developed intellectuality of the world into which Christ was born, 
and the people amongst whom His disciples were bidden to convert, 
teaching and portraying, as Dr. Glover points out, ‘‘a new con- 
ception of life in an old world, and at the same time a new society, 
within an older and a much greater society.”’ ‘The next chapter, 
dealing with ‘‘ The Greek,’’ is perhaps the most interesting in a 
collection of essays where all are good. The starting-point is the 
emphasis laid on the fact that “‘ The work of the Greek is, above 
all things, the discovery of the individual.’’ ‘The freedom of the 
individual meant progress, and progress meant power, power 
which the individual citizen brought to bear on everything which 
enhanced the culture and advancement of his city. St. Paul laid 


* The World of the New Testament. By T. R. Glover. Cambridge 
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special stress on citizenship and enlarged on the theme till it 
exhibited a city ‘‘ whose builder and maker is God.” 

The Greek was a searcher always, and again St. Paul takes up 
the implicit parable, the search for some “‘ new thing.’? The soul 
of the Greek was a wander-spirit: not content with his native 
town which could not hold him, he was restless and must see the 
other side of things. The sea called him and willingly he answered 
the call. The enterprise of the individual citizen, of which Dr. 
Glover gives many instances, shows the Greek’s love of travel, 
his interest in savage or barbarian life (from whom he hoped to 
gather new ideas), his passion for scientific inquiry. As part of 
that habit of mind, his search after truth was ceaseless, while his 
innate love of beauty, life amongst beautiful things, was essential 
to happiness. Beauty and truth must go hand in hand. 

The following chapters deal with Alexander of Macedon (that 
wonder of the ages, whose aim was to unify the whole world), ‘‘ The 
Roman,’’ ‘‘ The Jew,”’ ‘‘ The Roman Empire,’’ ‘‘ The Hellenistic 
town,” “The man of the Empire.’’ All these separate essays 
unite in giving the reader a marvellous “‘ film ”’ of the first century 
and the forces that made it. Dr. Glover is an historian and a 
philosopher, and with his capacity to see below the surface is able 
to reveal the forces prevailing at that time (which was ‘‘ The ful- 
ness of time ’’), including the forces Christianity had to face, not 
only “the baker and the fuller,’ but giant intellects rare in 
world-history. Dr. Glover contends from the evidence of well- 
known sources, that Christianity did actually touch the better 
minds at their best, and concludes ‘‘ that the Church came into 
being in a world with great features and great needs and a great 
inheritance, and that it conquered the world because it appealed 
to a race on its highest levels. And if the story I have told is a 
true one, it invites to a fresh study of the power of the Gospel.”’ 
The earliest Church was a missionary Church, and it is still a 
missionary Church. Dr. Glover has shown its first environment. 
It is for the Church, in its many divisions, to show its supreme 
unity and conquer the barbarians, cultured and uncultured, who 
form its environment in the twentieth century. 


S. bE M. 


PAUPTY 1511s OF CIVILISATION? 


Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, one of the most distinguished 
surgeons of our own time, has taken, in publishing this book on 


* The Prevention of the Diseases Peculiar to Civilisation. By Sir W. Arbuthnot 
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the prevention of diseases peculiar to civilisation, an almost unique 
line of conduct. He boldly attacks the outlook not only of his own 
and the legal profession, but also of the State and the Church. He 
writes : 


Not one of these organisations, in which by common consent 
so much power is vested, exhibits to any degree a desire to seek 
out radical causes of social evil and to apply methods for its 
prevention. ‘Though of necessity aware of much physical, mental 
and moral unfitness, they endeavour to cure—usually by more 
or less empiric methods—rather than to prevent that which is 
simply a natural reaction to a morbid condition of civilisa- 
tion. 


To any interested in law and education there is a certain over- 
emphasis in these sentences which is regrettable. The law is 
humanising the prisons in a marvellous manner and incidentally 
emptying them (especially in Scotland). There must be—pace Mr. 
Bernard Shaw—prisons at present, but the decline in crime is a 
fact and that fact is a result both of education and of the First 
Offenders’ Act. As social conditions become better, as education 
is more widely spread, crime will become less and less frequent, 
and especially adolescent crime. If law is working along the right 
lines the medical side of education is doing the same, and it is 
surprising that Sir William does not praise the work at the Board 
of Education and the Ministry of Health of Sir George Newman. 
Sir George is preaching prevention everywhere, through the agency 
of hundreds of school medical officers and by his wonderful reports 
drawn from all parts of England and Wales. His motto is the 
same as that of Sir William, ‘‘ Preventive Medicine.’’ It simply 
is not true to attack the State, the Churches and the legal and the 
medical professions with the charge that they have not exhibited 
‘“‘ to any degree a desire to seek out radical causes of social evil and 
to apply methods for its prevention.”’ The charge would have 
been partially true thirty years ago, almost wholly true fifty years 
ago, and perhaps entirely true a century ago. It is a slow business 
even to-day to teach the public that the prevention of disease is bet- 
ter than the cure of disease. While that is so nobody knows as well 
as Sir William Arbuthnot Lane that curative processes—whether 
surgical or medical—have to be applied, since he is one of the 
adepts of marvellous surgery. 

This warning note of ignorance as to what is going on to-day in 
the way of prevention of disease does not, of course, condemn this 
book. Indeed nobody could condemn the technical contents of it. 
Sir William is an expert and as an expert lays down certain prin- 
ciples of prevention which he illustrates from his profound surgical 
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knowledge. He says that prevention of diseases peculiar to civilisa- 
tion turns on a general principle: 
_ “We bear a simple mechanical relationship to our surround- 
ings: any change in that mechanical relationship produces a 
corresponding alteration in our anatomy,’’ with the corollary that 
everything that nature does to help such an alteration in our 
oa relationship to surroundings tends to shorten our 
ife. 
He illustrates this fact by showing how special industries and 
trades involve in the workers amazing distortions of the skeletal 
structure. Sir William shows that the same principles of distor- 
tion apply “ to the gastro-intestinal tract, or in other words to the 
digestive system.’ The analogy of the human drainage system to 
the house drainage scheme is very ingenious. The fundamental 
difference is that nature endeavours to adjust the gastro-intestinal 
tract to abnormal conditions with dangerous results, while in the 
house drainage system, which is inelastic, a deus ex machina is to 
be called in the shape of a plumber. But with the normal human 
being—if such exists—the analogy holds. 

The quantity of material expelled from the bowel and the 
period of its expulsion should vary directly with the input into 
the stomach and should occur as automatically and regularly 
as the discharge of the contents of the cesspool of the house 
into the street drain. When the digested material has been 
deprived of its nutrient components and enters the large bowel, 
it is acted upon at once by myriads of micro-organisms which 
break up the food residues and convert them into the substance 
familiar to us as motion. What cannot be too clearly realised is 
that in the normal healthy individual the change from the sterile 
contents of the small intestine to that of the large bowel or colon 
is abrupt; no organisms whatever exist in health in the former 
while in the latter they abound in incalculable numbers. 


Sir William shows how nature does its best to counteract the 
misuse, conscious or unconscious, of the gastro-intestinal tract, but 
at last the machine is constipated beyond recovery and the small 
intestine, which is normally sterile and from which the body ob- 
tains its nourishment, becomes infected and the blood-vessels and 
lymphatics pick up ‘‘a larger amount of micro-organisms and of 
deleterious matter than the liver is able to deal with effectually.” 
The poison irritates the kidney cells and the surface of the lining 
membrane of the bladder; the thyroid, which plays the part of the 
governor of an engine and regulates the functions of the body, be- 
comes enlarged as a result of unusual work and the poison that 
pervades the system results in one or another of a fearful list of 
diseases. 
When Sir William goes on to describe his system of prevention 
certain doubts immediately arise, since he is going out of his sur- 
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gical way and enters into the difficult field of social anthropology. 
His argument is that since certain races in the Himalayas and in 
West Africa are immune from disabilities and therefore from 
disease following disabilities in the gastro-intestinal tract, and 
since in the case of Denmark during the War a low (in fact a 
unique) death-rate followed the compulsory adoption of a diet com- 
posed mainly of dairy produce and vegetables, the civilised 
world generally should follow this dietary. He says that by doing 
this ‘‘ the nation can be transformed from a C3 to an Ar type.”’ 
It is first of all absurd to label the British nation as of the C3 type. 
It is true that during the War there were many C3 persons found, 
but this disappeared as soon as the recruits were given good food, 
regular hours, and abundant sleep. This is the aim, the success- 
ful aim, of all educationists to-day, and the generation now growing 
up in the schools are not C3 children, and in four-fifths of the cases 
are At. What the one-fifth are suffering from is bad environment 
and ignorant parents. 

Turn from the natives of Britain to the natives of Central Africa 
and we find diseases rife which civilisation has stamped out in 
Britain and Europe and in European settlements in Africa and the 
Far East. ‘The death-rate among most of the tribes is very high. 
They live in unhygienic conditions and it is the true doctrine of 
hygiene which is the test and safeguard of civilisation. Despite 
their immunity from diseases springing from the gastro-intestinal 
tract the tribes have little or no resistance to other and more 
deadly forms of disease. Yet it must be admitted that there is a 
great measure of carefulness wanting in the European, and not 
least in the British people, and Sir William may frighten us all 
fruitfully into that habit of common sense in eating and drinking 
which most of us have not got. It may be that we eat too much 
meat and too little of the butter and eggs and cheese and milk 
which can be made so palatable. The case of Denmark seems to 
show this, but it would be interesting to know whether the death- 
rate in that country has risen since the inhabitants went back to 
their pre-War habits. It is certainly a fact that in most cases 
short commons make long lives, but it is also a fact that in certain 
cases huge meat-eaters live to an age that must horrify the writer 
of this book. Civilisation has many faulty habits, but the death- 
rate is steadily going down with the result that despite a falling 
birth-rate the population is steadily increasing. Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane must comfort himself with these things and not 
be merely content with frightening us all out of our wits with his 
terrible pictures of the kinking of the duodenum. 


J. E. G. pe M. 
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_SEX CONTROL.* 


Despite the formidable bibliography which Mr. Geoffrey May has 
attached to his book on Social Control of Sex Expression the work 
is both sketchy and inaccurate. He leaves out of his elaborate 
list of authorities and does not mention in his book the most im- 
portant document on the subject of the relationship of the sexes, the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
issued in 1912, a work which with the elaborate volumes of evidence 
and the appendices forms a complete and authoritative treatise on 
practically the whole subject. His carelessness or ignorance is such 
that he confuses St. Augustine of Hippo with the St. Augustine 
who began the Roman evangelisation of England. The chapter on 
sex relations among primitive peoples has many errors and Mr. 
May does not recognise the existence of matriarchal tribes and of 
the influence of matriarchy on the whole evolution of the idea of 
marriage. He believes that in Central Australia ‘‘ crops grow.’’ 
There are no crops so far as the aborigines are concerned. ‘These 
are non-agricultural people. Mr. May tells us that ‘‘ asceticism 
led the Church to concede only a very unwilling assent to mar- 
riage.’’ ‘That was not the case. He believes in the existence of 
Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins. He thinks that the Anglo- 
Saxon Penitentials were part of the law of the land. 

Mr. May’s attack on Chivalry is lamentable while his attack on 
the clergy as a whole is very harsh, though no doubt the Roman 
Catholic prohibition of a married clergy led to many cases where 
there were wives in fact though not in name. Chaucer’s picture of 
the Poor Persone of the T’oun shows a noble type of parish priest 
while the de Imitatione Christi of Thomas 4 Kempis, and the many 
books of Walter Hilton and other English priests show that the 
standard of morality preached by undoubtedly good men was very 
high. The Lollard standard was also very high, yet Mr. May 
relies on what is bad in the medieval picture and makes little 
mention of what is good. Yet Mr. May shows that the standard 
of sex morality was high however low it was in particular in- 
stances or even classes. Both the spiritual and the temporal juris- 
diction over sexual offences was sternly exercised and it was, in 
many cases, well conceived. This was true in England from the 
earliest times and in America from the time of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and the jurisdiction was exercised both locally in the manors and 
the cities and generally by the Common Law and the Canon Law. 
High juristic ideals however had to fight the unnatural conditions 
obtaining among the clergy and in the monasteries and nunneries, 
while the law of marriage itself could be made meaningless by a 
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system of divorce which went by the name of Nullity. Up to the 
time of the Council of Trent the doctrine of spiritual affinity (rela- 
tionship through godparents), introduced by the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, made it possible to nullify practically every marriage and 
in many cases the children of nullified marriages succeeded (at any 
rate by the English Common Law) to land, despite the fact that the 
parties to the first marriage had married again and had had 
children. But these absurdities did not hide the fact that a vast 
majority of the peoples in England and Europe generally stood 
by the standard of morality which both Church and State set up 
in the teeth of hideous economic conditions and the absence of 
hygiene. Mr. May’s statistics as to vice are at the best misleading 
and at the worst absurd. That there was much vice in the towns is 
certain, but the municipal authorities strove their best (as Mr. May 
shows) to suppress it. In the absence of a high standard, indeed 
of almost any standard, of hygienic precautions, morality suffers and 
must suffer. But things in the ages of which Mr. May writes were 
far better than they might have been and this was due to high 
spiritual and temporal standards that were adopted by Church and 
State. 

The sanctions to these standards were, in many cases, either 
(from our point of view) ludicrous or brutal, or both. They were 
very often not educational at all. The sanctions of the standards 
of morality were mostly repressive punishment, only in a few 
cases educational—as in the case of the Scarlet Letter—inasmuch 
as they told all and sundry that such sins made women and 
men outcasts from the community. Moreover, the clergy in succes- 
sive phases of the Church were preaching with the definite purpose 
of eradicating moral crimes. The good work of the Church is more 
important than the delinquencies of specific priests or clergymen and 
churchmen and churchwomen. Mr. May does good work in bring- 
ing out the standards and the sanctions which were applied in 
earlier ages and almost into our own age to suppress vice. But it 
has to be remembered that vice is an economic as well as a social 
problem, a spiritual as well as a materialistic problem, that these 
various aspects are inseparable and that vice can only be eradicated 
by determined processes of education which are at once spiritual, 
material, economic and social and are closely allied to the hygiene 
which must accompany all these processes. Mr. May says that 
“the Puritan tradition as to sex expression ’’ is dead in England 
and is dying in America. That depends upon the meaning of the 
word Puritan. Puritan is a phase of the soul as well as a phase of 
the Statute Book. That phase of the soul will get stronger and 
stronger as education slowly accomplishes its immortal task. 


J. E. G. pe M. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Sir James George Frazer has made a valuable contribution to philo- 
sophical studies by publishing for the first time the dissertation he 
wrote when competing for a Fellowship at Trinity College in 1870.* 
This Essay is of particular interest in the first place as revealing 
the fact of its author’s competence as a critic of philosophy before 
he won fame in the very different sphere of his subsequent investiga- 
tions in regard to the ideas and practices that have come into being 
in the world-wide evolution of religion. This early study is marked 
by remarkable maturity of thought, thoroughness of investigation and 
clearness of exposition. In his early days the author came to the 
consideration of Plato’s Realism with a mind dominated by the 
nominalism of J. S. Mill and the Association School of Philosophy. 
Hence, according to him, Plato and Aristotle made the fundamental 
mistake of turning Epistemology into Ontology, of treating the abstract 
generalisations of Socrates as self-existing Beings. The Dialogues of 
Plato are dealt with as falling into three groups, the Socratic, dealing 
with cognition, the ontological, setting forth the doctrine of the 
Ideas, and the critical. Careful examination then shows, not only 
the growth of Plato’s thought, but the tangles in which he found 
himself involved in regard to the Ideas. Of these difficulties he him- 
self became aware and passed ultimately to the final doctrine of the 
Timeus. All this is worked out with careful accuracy in the Essay 
with the negative result that has already been indicated. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that thought has not stood still during the 
last fifty years and that Plato’s Idealism, or equivalently Realism, must 
be reconsidered in the light of the fact that the supreme Idea of the 
Good is not a mere abstract generalisation, but is by its very name 
significant of the highest Value, and that Spiritual Values are organic 
in the Universe which philosophy is called upon to explain. When 
this consideration is borne in mind the judgment passed upon the 
Philosophy of Plato must differ essentially from the conclusions of 
this Essay, although its merits as an exposition remain unaffected 
by this important difference of interpretative valuation. 

| 


* * * 


The Hibbert Lectures delivered in Oxford, at Manchester College, 
during the month of May 1930 by Dr. Rabindranath gy agore, are 
published under the title The Religion of Man,t} and contain, says the 
author, ‘‘ also the gleanings of my thoughts on the same subject from 
the harvest of many lectures and addresses delivered in different 
countries of the world over a considerable period of my life. The 
fact that one theme runs through all only proves to me that the 
Religion of Man has been growing within my mind as a religious 
experience and not merely as a philosophical subject... . In the 
present volume I offer the evidence of my own personal life brought 
into a definite focus.’? The whole volume is in effect a poem on the 
relationship of Man and God: ‘‘ The idea of the humanity of our 
God, or the divinity of Man the Eternal, is the main subject of this 
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book.’? Dr. Tagore denies that truth exists apart from humanity. 
Many striking phrases might be quoted as ‘‘ the realism in Man is the 
animal in him, whose life is a mere duration of time; the human in 
him is his reality which has life everlasting for its background.’’ It is 
interesting for English readers to recall the delight that the future 
poet took in his boyhood in a famous English work. He writes: 
‘‘ When I was young I had the great good fortune of coming upon a 
Bengali translation of Robinson Crusoe. I still believe that it is the 
best book for boys that has ever been written. ... In Robinson 
Crusoe, the delight of the union with Nature finds its expression in a 
story of adventure in which the solitary Man is face to face with 
solitary Nature, coaxing her, co-operating with her, exploring her 
secrets, using all his faculties to win her help.’? Dr. Tagore dwells 
on the duty of service which he finds so well developed in the West. 
‘‘T refuse to think that the twin spirits of the East and the West, 
the Mary and the Martha, can never meet to make perfect the realisa- 
tion of truth.’’ ‘The lectures are simple and full of self-revelation, 
and it is noticeable that Dr. Tagore says with emphasis, ‘‘ such an ideal 
of the utter extinction of the individual separateness has not a uni- 
versal sanction in India. There are many of us whose prayer is 
for dualism, so that for them the bond of devotion with God may 
continue for ever. ... They know that human imperfection is the 
cause of our sorrow, but there is a fulfilment in love within the 
range of our limitation which accepts al! sufferings and yet rises 
above them.’’ ‘That is not unlike the depths of Christianity. 


* % * 


The fifth volume of the late Professor T. F. Tout’s remarkable 
series of detailed research entitled Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Medieval England* has been published, but the Index- 
volume with supplementary matter is shortly to follow, and in these 
circumstances it is proposed to postpone a full review until the whole 
of the work is available. The necessity for a very full index is obvious 
considering the mass of new and detailed matter that for the first time 
is put into orderly form. Professor Tout began this work in 1910 
when his outlook was limited—if that is the term for such vast 
subjects—to the Wardrobe, the Chamber and the Small Seals, but the 
eventual goal was to carry on the whole administrative theme to the 
revolution of 1399. Two volumes were published in 1920; another 
two volumes in 1928, carrying on the work til! 1399 and including 
much political and administrative history, while in the posthumous 
volume now available—Professor Tout died on October 23rd, 19209, 
to the deep regret of historical scholars and of all who knew him— 
he saw through the press the later history of the small seals. In 
accordance with his scheme of working with ‘‘a syndicate of old 
pupils ’’ the work has been completed with the help of his daughter, 
Dr. Margaret Sharp, Professor Hilda Johnstone (his sister-in-law) 
who respectively deal with the lesser households of the Black Prince 
and the Queen, Dr. Dorothy M. Broome (his devoted collaborator for 
many years) and Mr. V. H. Galbraith. Mrs. Tout contributes an 
explanatory preface. 


* Manchester: at the University Press. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The first volume of Prince von Biilow’s Memoirs, 1897-1903,’’* 
was the subject of an article in the December number of THE Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, which indicated the immense interest of the 
German original. ‘The fallen statesman employed the leisure of his 
declining years in recording his eventful career, and as he was over 
seventy when he formed the resolution, he decided to begin with his 
appointment as Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1897. ‘The present 
volume comes down to 1903, and the second carries us to the end of 
the Chancellorship in 1909. The third and shortest surveys the decade 
following his fall, while the fourth and longest describes his early 
years and diplomatic service abroad. ‘The whole story, which is told 
in a fascinating style, should be read from beginning to end not only 
by historical students but by all who wish to understand European 
history in the Bismarckian and post-Bismarckian era. 

* * % 


It was a happy thought of Dr. Paul Knaplund, Professor of History 
at Wisconsin, to reprint the most important of Sir Edward Grey’s 
** Speeches on Foreign Affairs, 1904-1914.’’+ Few people have access 
to old files of the Times or to Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, and 
in any case it is desirable for the historical student to have his 
principal sources always at hand. A modest Introduction of six 
pages summarises the career of the statesman whom the editor des- 
cribes as English, ‘‘ mere English.’’ This quality, he adds, was a 
source of great strength. ‘‘ Because he was so English, Englishmen 
felt that their foreign affairs rested in safe hands.’’ Of the twenty-two 
speeches here reprinted those on the Anglo-Russian Convention, the 
visit of King Edward to the Tsar, the Agadir Crisis and the outbreak 
of the war are perhaps the most interesting. 

* *% * 


Mr. P. Bredan Bradley in his excellent and detailed book entitled 
“ Bantry Bay: Ireland in the Days of Napoleon and Wolfe Tone ’’} 
tells the story of Hoche’s expedition, an expedition which might have 
been successful if it were not ill-planned and Bouvet and Grouchy 
had been prepared to co-operate, since the French troops were excellent 
in quality and morale and there were no means of resistance at sea or 
on land. General Grouchy indeed hoped to occupy Kinsale and Cork. 
The expedition was in fact a dismal failure while it might possibly 
have been a brilliant success. Nor was the Dutch expedition for the 
invasion of Ireland fortunate. ‘The Dutch Admiral De Winter was 
decisively defeated in October 1797 by Admiral Duncan off Camper- 
down. ‘The vivid account of the last struggle with the Dutch will be 
read with interest. he two Admirals became great friends. Despite 
the adverse and very sound view of Napoleon another attempt was 
made to invade Ireland in 1798 and the tiny French expedition 
landed near Killala under General Humbert and held the town and 
castle for a month, the discipline being very excellent. The expedition 
failed and the Irish Rebellion was over, but it was a brilliant 
exploit. The story of the sad life and death of Theobald Wolfe Tone 


is retold. 
* Putnam. — 
+ Allen & Unwin. 
t Williams & Norgate Ltd. 
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Mr. F. W. Felkin has written a stimulating little book entitled 
‘Letters to Schoolmasters,’’* which should prove of interest to 
teachers. ‘The author has a wide knowledge of masters and boys; 
he has known schools in London and the provinces, both day schools 
and public schools, as well as schools in France and Germany. ‘These 
essays on many scholastic subjects are written by a teacher whose keen 
critical faculty has never been allowed to sleep. He knows the diffi- 
culties as well as the weaknesses of teachers, and that makes his 
advice and criticism doubly valuable. 


* %* * 


‘The Mills of Man,’+ by Mr. George Long, has been written 
with the definite purpose of urging the preservation of the old rural 
mills, a very large number of which have already disappeared. These 
mills are not only picturesque landmarks of our countryside, but many 
are rich in historical associations, and, of course, some are still in 
use. The author has made definite researches into the subject of mills, 
their history and development, ‘‘ which are really the story of civilisa- 
tion itself.’’ The book makes interesting reading; the many tales 
of mills and millers, and of famous sons of millers give it the human 
interest sometimes lacking in concrete subjects. The excellent photo- 
graphs give a finishing touch to a delightful book. 


* * * 


‘* A Hundred Commoners,’’ by Mr. James Johnston, is a collection 
of Parliamentary sketches which have been published during a period 
of over two years in the Yorkshire Post. Though the House of 
Commons contains fewer great men than it did a generation back, 
it does include ‘‘ among its members a large number of men and 
women of distinctive personality and real accomplishment.’’ ‘‘ The 
House of Commons,’’ as Mr. Baldwin remarks in the Preface, ‘‘ is a 
happy hunting ground for the student of human nature.’? From 
the Press Gallery Mr. Johnston in a quiet but candid manner analyses 
the qualities and defects of a hundred legislators. Many of his remarks 
will arouse praise, and some may bring forth ill-feeling; but one 
result will be to revise the popular impression of some members of 
Parliament. 


* The Sheldon Press. 
+ Herbert Joseph. 
~ Herbert Joseph. 


THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


HE réle assumed by the United States on June 20th as 

the proposer of a moratorium against international war 

payments illustrated one of the uses of experience which 
Shakespeare described as ‘‘ sweet.’? The suddenness and extent 
of the change produced in American opinion by the slump is fairly 
measured if one recalls the nature of American opinion between 
1922 and 1931. It was as long ago as August Ist, 1922, that the 
famous ‘“‘ Balfour ’’ Note was sent from Whitehall to Great 
Britain’s debtors. One passage of that Note ran thus: ‘‘ The 
economic ills from which the world is suffering are due to many 
causes, moral and material, which are quite outside the scope of 
this despatch. But among them must certainly be reckoned the 
weight of international indebtedness, with all its unhappy effects 
upon credit and exchange, upon national production and inter- 
national trade. ‘The peoples of all countries long for a speedy 
return to the normal. But how can the normal be reached while 
conditions so abnormal are permitted to prevail? ”’ 

Although that Note was not addressed to the United States 
Government, which was a creditor, not a debtor, of Great Britain, 
a copy was submitted to that Government for its information. 
The text was published in the United States press on August 2nd, 
1922. Its effect was to excite American opinion into indignant 
protest. The 1922 episode throws into relief the more business- 
like conditions now ruling. A certain reflex satisfaction is obtain- 
able from the memory that the Balfour Note was regarded by 
opinion in the United States as tantamount to an accusation that 
the United States, by refusing to entertain a proposal for debt 
cancellation, was obstructing what the British Government had 
submitted as the only means of world recovery from the economic 
effects of the war. ‘That implication was resented both by official 
and by non-official American thought. During the following nine 
years no further step could be taken in the direction of debt 
cancellation because no such step could be taken without the help 
of the United States. In 1930, however, the United States fell 
from prosperity into adversity. In 1931 she mobilised her crusad- 
ing zeal for the rescue of the world from what was now universally 
recognised, except perhaps in France, as an urgent danger. 

The circumstances that gave the opportunity for what became 
known as the Hoover plan originated in the visit of Dr. Brining 


[Note.—Owing to sudden illness a distinguished economist, who had under- 
taken to write for the August CoNTeEMpoRARY REvinw on the financial crisis 
in Central Europe, has been unable to do so.—EDITORS, THE CONTEMPORARY 
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and Dr. Curtius to Chequers at the beginning of June (see 
ContEMpoRARY Review, July 1931, pp. 101-16). The United 
States Ambassador to Berlin, Mr. Sackett, travelled with the 
German statesmen from Southampton to Berlin on their return 
journey (June 9th and 1oth). As Mr. Sackett was himself returning 
from leave in Washington, where he had been able to gauge the 
latest trend of American official thought, it is readily imaginable 
that the German-American conversations of June 9th and June 
roth were both up to date in their matter and clear-cut in their 
purpose. Dr. Briining, who had already shown that he possessed 
a sense of tactics, conducted his case during those critical days 
with restraint and foresight. He impressed upon the agents of 
his official intelligence the duty of making known the fact that 
Germany would not herself ask relief from her debtors. For his 
part he would give full information about the German position, 
but not any lead as to what he thought the best solution. 

The strength of the position he adopted was increased by the 
chaos that greeted him when he returned to Germany. The Nazis, 
in their impatience to attack him, had started their campaign as 
soon as he left the boat at Bremerhaven on June oth. ‘The wharf 
front itself was painted with the words: ‘‘ Germany awake! 
Down with Briining.’? Both Nazi and Communist disturbances 
immediately broke out in many parts of Germany. ‘The People’s 
Party, which had before created crises in German politics, even 
at the expense of its own leaders, Herr Stresemann among them, 
took the occasion to create a domestic crisis by demanding the 
reassembly of the Reichstag, the amendment of the recent 
emergency decree and the dismissal from the Cabinet of Herr 
Curtius, the Foreign Minister, and Herr Dietrich, the Finance 
Minister. 

It would be absurd to suspect that the crisis in Berlin was stage- 
managed for its effect abroad. In Berlin, as normally happens in 
most other capitals, the party politicians agitated on the narrow 
motive of their own political advantage; but it is clear in the 
retrospect that the crisis did an immense amount of good abroad. 
What may be called the general diplomatic atmosphere became 
suddenly charged. Rumours came from the United States that 
Washington contemplated some proposal about debts and disarma- 
ment. The rumours were semi-officially denied in Washington, 
but were not the less generally believed, especially as the 
Administration had just taken (June 9th) the remarkable step of 
sending to Geneva a full statement. about its armaments as a 
contribution to the preliminary work of the disarmament con- 
ference. It was known that Mr. Hoover had made an extensive 
personal tour of the United States and had learnt at first hand 
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of the depth of the depression and the misery that had descended 
on the country. It became known that Mr. Mellon and Mr. 
Stimson were about to visit Europe. At the same time, a Director 
of the Bank of England, Sir Basil Blackett, sometime Controller 
of Finance at the Treasury, made what was promptly regarded as 
a highly suggestive public statement about international debts and 
the danger of repudiation as the alternative to a prompt inter- 
national rescue of Germany from the threatened disaster (for 
quotation from that speech see Contemporary Review, July, 
1931, Pp. II5). 

As if to remove any doubt that might linger in the minds of 
ill-informed people about the seriousness of the German financial 
position, the Reichsbank on June 13th raised its rediscount rate 
from five per cent. to seven per cent. The magnitude of the 
increase inevitably reminded one of 1922, when the world’s failure 
to take seriously the British proposal was followed by one of the 
biggest collapses in the financial history of the world. In Novem- 
ber 1922 the Reichsbank raised its rediscount rate from eight per 
cent. to ten per cent. in an attempt to prevent the withdrawal of 
gold and foreign currency from Berlin. On that occasion the 
attempt was a failure. By July 1923 the mark had suffered to 
such an extent that 1,783 printing presses were running in 133 
factories and some thirty paper mills were working day and night 
to keep pace with the descent of the mark. ‘The exchange did 
actually touch 150,000,000,000 to the £, a figure which does not 
convey any recognisable meaning to one’s mind. Some suggestion 
of what it meant in practice is given by the fact that the tradesmen 
opened their shops for one hour only in the middle of the day, and 
rushed to the bank immediately thereafter to change their cash 
into foreign currency. A paper mark could not be held for more 
than an hour without losing most of its value. The street curbs 
were lined with queues of people waiting for the one-hour rush on 
the shops for their day’s food. ‘There followed a frantic scramble 
to buy as much as possible in the expectation that the millions of 
marks needed, for instance, to buy a pound of sugar would have 
to be doubled on the morrow. 

On the present occasion foreign balances were again being with- 
drawn from Berlin. In the week before the raising of the rediscount 
rate to seven per cent. no smaller an amount of gold than 
$7,000,000 worth was shipped to London. ‘Those commentators, 
especially in Paris, who suggested that Germany in 1931 was 
blackmailing her creditors, might for the benefit of their views 
have recalled the lesson of 1922 and 1923. 

By June 15th it became known that the financial nervousness 
in Berlin had communicated itself to Vienna with the effect of 
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adding a new danger to the Creditanstalt. As was recorded in 
last month’s ConTEMPORARY REVIEW (pp. 111-13), the timely 
action of international finance had saved the Creditanstalt from 
collapse at the beginning of June. By the middle of June nervous 
Austrian depositors again took to exchanging the schilling for 
foreign currency. On June 15th Dr. Richard Reisch, President 
of the National Bank of Austria, in a published interview said : 
‘It is unfortunately the fact that during the last few days there 
has been a certain tendency to exchange the Austrian schilling 
for foreign currency. It is quite unreasonable, for, as the last 
bank return shows, the schilling is more than twice as strongly 
backed as is legally necessary. This tendency can only harm our 
economic life. ‘There can be no question of our currency being in 
danger, but the Austrian public, remembering the inflation, is 
quickly panic-stricken. As it is useless to talk reason in a panic, 
I have so far avoided the issue of reassuring statements. There 
is no danger whatever of inflation. The increase in the note 
circulation by 220,000,000 schillings (about £6,250,000) is due to 
the increase in the sums held in cash by banks, industrial under- 
takings, and private persons. ‘This, in turn, is caused by the 
necessity of providing against eventual panic.” It was an 
unfortunately worded statement which achieved the opposite of 
what it was designed to achieve, by precipitating a renewed rush 
to buy foreign exchange. ‘The danger re-emerged that the big 
foreign balances might be removed. On June 14th Sir Robert 
Kindersley and Mr. Gannon, representing the British and other 
foreign creditors of the Creditanstalt, arrived in Vienna to 
investigate the position of the bank. ‘The books were submitted 
to a thorough examination by English chartered accountants, 
whose verdict was that the bank would need foreign help if it was 
to bear the strain. 

The Bank of England was prepared to help. The French banks 
made conditions such as were only too consistent with the general 
policy of that unhappy country. They demanded certain gages : 
item, that the bulk of the Austrian Treasury bonds, amounting 
to some 150,000,000 schillings, or £4,250,000, which represented 
the Austrian Government’s contribution to the Creditanstalt, be 
handed over to them: item, that they be given a lien on the 
Austrian tobacco monopoly and customs receipts which were 
already hypothecated to the service of the League loan. Next, the 
French Government made its own peculiar conditions for helping 
Austria. They were (1) that the Austrian Government must agree 
to a thorough examination of its economic and financial position 
(“une enquéte approfondie sur la situation économique et 
financiére ”’) by the League of Nations, and to agree in advance 
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to take any measures that might be recommended by the League 
(““s’engage par avance A adopter et A mettre en pratique toute 
mesure, qui lui serait proposée ou recommandée’’); and (2) that 
the Austrian Government must formally renounce for ever the 
project of either economic or political combination with Germany 
(“‘ renonciation formelle 4 toute combinaison, soit économique, soit 
politique, de nature A modifier le statut international de 
l Autriche ’’). 

Those conditions were unacceptable to Austria, the French offer 
of help being apparently designed less to help Austria financially, 
than to serve France politically. 

On June 17th the threat to the Creditanstalt became so serious 
that the Bank of England decided on immediate action. Sir 
Robert Kindersley, a director of the bank, made known in Vienna 
on that day that the Bank of England had decided to advance to 
the Austrian National Bank the sum of 150,000,000 schillings 
(about £4,250,000), the amount of the Treasury bonds which the 
Austrian National Bank was issuing as cover for its first measure 
of help to the Creditanstalt. The day before, an important agree- 
ment had been reached between the Austrian Government and the 
Creditanstalt whereby for two years the Government would 
guarantee the bank’s liability for its foreign credits. That was 
one of the Government’s last acts before it resigned. ‘The action 
of the Bank of England was taken on purely financial grounds and 
had no political motive. The British Government had no part in it. 

The situation on June 18th was that the Creditanstalt had been 
temporarily saved, but that Austria was without a Government. 
In Berlin, Dr. Briining had succeeded in staving off a political 
crisis, but was reported to be feeling the strain, and the German 
financial crisis was worsening. English creditors were trying to 
help by extending their credits in Berlin. ‘The French banks 
took that precise occasion to advise the German banks that they 
were compelled to restrict their credits. The post-war history 
of French diplomacy and of French finance (which is its hand- 
maiden) are a depressing study. 

Mr. Mellon, in the meantime, had reached London and had 
conversed with Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Henderson and Mr. Montagu 
Norman. On June 18th the Foreign Office in London announced 
that ‘‘ the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs have accepted the invitation of the German Chancellor and 
Herr Curtius to visit Berlin on Friday, July 17th.’’ On June roth 
Mr. Hoover made his first public move in the matter by issuing 
the following statement in Washington: ‘Since I returned 
yesterday I have conferred with those leaders of both political 
parties who are in Washington with respect of certain steps which 
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we might take to assist in the economic recovery here and abroad. 
These conversations were particularly directed to the threatening 
situation in Germany. No definite plan or conclusion has yet 
been reached, but the response which I have met with from the 
leaders of both parties has been most gratifying.’ He had just 
returned from a tour of the Middle West, had conferred with Mr. 
Stimson, Mr. Mills, Under-Secretary for the Treasury, Mr. 
Smoot, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and with 
several other leading persons. On the same day it was officially 
announced in Vienna that the Amstel Bank, the Dutch associate 
of the Creditanstalt, was also in difficulties: ‘‘ There has been 
such a big withdrawal of credits that the bank is not in a position 
to meet all the demands on it. Under Dutch law the bank has had 
to ask for a moratorium. A gradual liquidation should be possible 
without endangering the big creditors of the bank.”’ 

Events had moved so quickly and the storm had gathered 
head so ominously that Mr. Hoover launched his plan on the very 
next day (June 2oth). ‘The chief passages of his announcement 
ran thus: ‘‘ The American Government proposes a postponement 
during one year of all payments on all inter-Governmental debts, 
reparations, and relief debts, both principal and interest, but not 
including obligations of Governments held by private parties. 
Subject to confirmation by Congress, the American Government 
will postpone all payments upon the debts of foreign Governments 
to the American Government payable during the fiscal year 
beginning July Ist next, conditional on a like postponement for 
one year of all payments on inter-Governmental debts owing to 
the important creditor Powers. . . . The purpose of this action is to 
give the forthcoming year to the economic recovery of the world 
and to help free the recuperative forces already in motion in the 
U.S.A. from retarding influences from abroad. . . . The fabric 
of inter-Governmental debts, supportable in normal times, weighs 
heavily in the midst of this depression. From a variety of causes 
arising out of the depression, such as the fall in foreign commodi- 
ties, and the lack of confidence in economic and political stability 
abroad, there is an abnormal movement of gold into the U.S.A. 
which is lowering the credit stability of many foreign countries. 
These and other difficulties abroad diminish buying power for our 
exports, and in a measure are a cause of our continued unemploy- 
ment and continued lower prices to our farmers. I do not approve 
in any remote sense the cancellation of debts to the U.S.A. World 
confidence would not be enhanced by such action, none of our 
debtor nations has ever suggested it; but as a basis of settlement 
of these debts was the capacity, under normal conditions, of the 
debtor to pay, we should be consistent with our own policies and 
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principles if we take into account the abnormal situation now 
existing in the world. . . . It represents our willingness to make 
a contribution to an early restoration of world prosperity, in which 
our people have so deep an interest. I wish further to add that 
while this action has no bearing on the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Land Armaments to be held next F ebruary, inasmuch as 
the burden of competitive armaments has contributed to bring 
about this depression, we trust that by this evidence of our desire 
to assist we shall have contributed to the good will which is so 
necessary to a solution of this major question.”’ 

The proposal was received with such relief by the whole world, 
except France, that an immediate improvement took place in the 
world’s stock markets, including the French Bourse. The paradox 
of a cheerful Bourse and a gloomy Council of Ministers in Paris 
was symptomatic of the universally recognised probability that 
although French diplomacy might obstruct the plan, French 
finance and economics would share in the benefits it would bestow. 
At the first opportunity (June 22nd) the British House of 
Commons welcomed the plan. Mr. MacDonald declared that 
““H.M. Government in the United Kingdom cordially welcome 
the striking declaration made by the President of the United 
States. For their part, they desire at once to state that they 
subscribe whole-heartedly to the principle of the President’s 
proposal, and are prepared to co-operate in the elaboration of 
details, with a view to giving it practical effect without delay.’’ 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George at once associated themselves 
with what the Prime Minister had said, whence was established a 
solid non-party British front in support of the proposal. 

The French Cabinet, by contrast, promptly drafted, not an 
acceptance of the plan, but a counter-proposal almost wholly 
inimical to its purpose. At that moment Dr. Briining gave still 
another illustration of his statesmanlike outlook. He had before 
him the spectacle, long desired by all those who wanted to bury 
the war and its effects, of a solid American-British-German front. 
Yet he carefully refrained from any tone of exuberance. Instead, 
he issued a statement to the effect that he was prepared to 
negotiate with France with a view to an agreement on the best 
means of practical co-operation between the two countries. On 
every ground of general expediency it was desirable that France 
should be won over to support the scheme. A less gifted man 
than Dr. Briining might have irritated France into a still greater 
obstinacy than she had already displayed. 

In the House of Commons on June 24th Mr. Snowden elaborated 
the practical steps the British Government proposed to take to 
give effect to the Hoover scheme. He emphasised the urgency 
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of the matter. ‘‘ We agree,’ he said, “‘ with the view expressed 
by the United States Government that there is no time for a 
conference,’’ He then said: ‘‘ The procedure we would favour is 
that the creditor Governments should forthwith notify the Bank 
for International Settlements that they agree to the proposal for 
the suspension for one year of all the German payments due to 
them. . . . President Hoover’s proposal applies, however, to all 
‘inter-Governmental debts, reparations, and relief debts.’ His 
Majesty’s Government for their part accept his proposal in the 
spirit as well as in the letter. They will accordingly be ready to 
suspend for one year all such inter-Governmental debts due to 
them as soon as President Hoover’s proposal has been generally 
accepted. In the meantime, as from the rst proximo, they will 
refrain from claiming instalments that may fall due. As regards 
the relief debts, his Majesty’s Government are at once taking 
steps to inform the other European Governments which hold relief 
bonds of their action, and invite them to co-operate. Finally, 
although his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom do 
not regard President Hoover’s proposal as directly affecting the 
war obligations of the Dominions and India to the United King- 
dom, which are matter for discussion and settlements between 
those of his Majesty’s Governments concerned, we felt that we 
should be interpreting the wishes of the country in deciding freely 
to offer the Dominions and India the same concession as is 
proposed for foreign countries under the same _ conditions. 
Accordingly, when inviting the assent of the Dominion Govern- 
ments and the Government of India to the suspension of the 
German payments, so far as regards the share to which they are 
entitled, we intimated that upon the same principle we would 
readily give them the option of postponing the whole of their war 
debt payments to the United Kingdom for twelve months, as from 
July 1st of this year, if they so desire. These proposals will 
involve a loss to the current Budget, which may reach approxi- 
mately £11,000,000. ‘This is a serious sacrifice for the taxpayers 
of this country, upon whom such heavy calls have already been 
made, but we hope the step we are taking, in co-operation with 
the United States, will be more than justified by the help it will 
give in reviving confidence and prosperity.”’ 

The French Government’s counter-proposals were finally drafted 
on June 24th, and delivered the same day to Mr. Stimson by M. 
Claudel, the French Ambassador in Washington. ‘The text was 
withheld from publication until it had been debated in the French 
Chamber, such debate having been arranged for June 26th. 

On June 23rd Signor Mussolini announced Italy’s acceptance of 
the plan in a telegram he sent to the Italian Ambassador in 
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Washington, which ran thus: ‘‘ The proposal involves consider- 
able sacrifice for Italy, but, after mature reflection, I have decided 
to give my cordial acceptance in principle. I shall later forward 
to the United States Government certain observations the object 
of which is to ensure that in application the scheme so happily 
initiated by President Hoover shall be both equitable and work- 
able, as is certainly the President’s desire. I hope that this 
initiative of President Hoover, the high moral significance of 
which has been perfectly appreciated by the Italian Government 
and people, may open a period of effective collaboration between 
the nations which is extremely necessary at this time of general 
difficulty, and on the eve of the Disarmament Conference.” 

Events continued to move rapidly. On June 25th it became 
almost certain, although the invitation had not yet been sent by 
the French Government, that Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius would 
visit Paris at an early date for what was described as a ‘“‘ Paris 
Chequers,’’ M. Briand on that day having informed Herr von 
Hosch, the German Ambassador in Paris, that ‘‘ in principle ’’ the 
German Ministers would be welcomed in Paris. On the same day 
it was learnt that the Banks of England and France, the Federal 
Reserve Board of the United States and the Bank for International 
Settlements had agreed to grant a credit of $100,000,000 to the 
Reichsbank. During the panic the Reichsbank had lost as much 
as between £60,000,000 and £70,000,000 worth of gold and foreign 
exchange. Next, Mr. Mellon arrived in Paris (June 25th) and 
Mr. Stimson sailed from New York for Europe (June 27th). 

The French Chamber’s debate on the French counter-proposals 
took place on June 26th and lasted till 6.30 a.m. the next morning. 
M. Laval, the Prime Minister, read the text of the Government’s 
answer to the Hoover proposal, the text being the subject then to 
be debated. It was a long and tedious document of which the 
practical passages ran thus: ‘‘. . . the French Government is 
prepared to ask the French Parliament . . . that France should 
abstain provisionally during the period of one year from retaining 
any payments from the Reich. . . . A moral interest of the first 
order requires that even during the period contemplated by 
President Hoover the payment of the unconditional annuity should 
in no way be deferred... . The French Government declares 
itself prepared, under reserve of the approval of Parliament, to 
place at the disposal of the Bank for International Settlements a 
sum equivalent to its share for one year of the non-deferrable 
annuity, with a single exception of the funds necessary for the 
execution of the remainder of the contracts of the deliveries 1n 
kind now proceeding. . . . The funds thus paid over to the Bank 
for International Settlements can be immediately utilised for the 
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improvement of credit in Germany as well as in the countries of 
Central Europe, and notably those where the suspension of the 
execution of the Young Plan for a year might create financial or 
economic disturbance. It goes without saying that the sums thus 
employed would become available again on the expiry of the period 
of one year proposed as the limit of the provisional suspension of 
the Young Plan. The French Government is likewise of opinion 
that all necessary precautions must be taken that these sums, as 
well as those accruing from the alleviation of the Budget of the 
Reich, following the suspension of the payments of the Young 
Plan for one year, can only be utilised for economic ends, all 
danger of financing of dumping being set aside. Finally, it will 
be opportune to anticipate before the expiry of the period of one 
year an examination of the measures to be taken by Germany for 
the resumption of her payments. .. .”’ 

The debate lasted 15% hours. At 6.30 a.m. on June 27th the 
vote was taken and produced, thanks to the support of the 
Socialists, who numbered 107, a Government majority of 197 (386 
against 189). The exact wording, however, of the resolution that 
was passed was of some importance. ‘‘ The Chamber,’’ it ran, 
‘“approves the reply of the Government to the proposal of the 
President of the United States, and relies upon the Government 
to maintain intact the unconditional contract signed in the Hague 
agreement by all the Powers concerned.’? When, at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday, June 28th, the resultant conversations started between 
Mr. Mellon, assisted by the United States Ambassador, Mr. Edge, 
and M. Laval, assisted by MM. Briand, Flandin, Pietri and 
Frangois-Poncet, the French delegates regarded themselves as 
bound by the terms of the Chamber’s resolution. ‘The upshot of 
the conversations was that France now demanded (1x) that the 
1931-2 unconditional annuity of £30,600,000 to be lent to German 
industry (not to the German Government) should be repaid to the 
creditors in five years (instead of twenty-five years as demanded 
by the United States in answer to the original French postulate 
of one year); (2) that in the event of Germany’s declaring a 
suspension of the Young annuities during those five years, the 
guarantee fund, which by the terms of the Young Plan would have 
to be deposited with the Bank for International Settlements by 
France, should be constituted out of the £30,600,000 aforesaid. 

The constitution of the so-called Guarantee Fund was one of the 
most complicated elements in the Young Plan. As, however, it 
held up the Hoover negotiations for a week it is necessary to be 
clear about its function. In essence it was one side to a bargain. 
In return for being allotted (in conformity with the post-war 
practice, agreed to for mysterious reasons by the British 
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politicians) the bulk of the unconditional annuities payable by 
Germany, France agreed to constitute, in the event of a postpone- 
ment of the conditional payments, a fund amounting to some 
$25,000,000 (exactly the amount of the French share of the 
unconditional annuities) wherefrom the other creditors should be 
compensated for the loss that would in that event fall upon them. 
The relevant provision of the Hague Agreement of January 2oth, 
1930, is to be found in Annex VIII, Article XI, section (a), para- 
graphs (3) and (4). Those two paragraphs read thus: 

“ (3) In the event of a partial postponement, in any year, of 
transfer or of payment of the postponable annuities, the Trustee 
shall distribute the part of the postponable annuities actually paid 
and transferred in that year in such a manner as to ensure, so 
far as may be possible, that the receipts of the several Creditor 
Governments out of the aggregate payments actually transferred 
by Germany (whether on account of the unconditional or of the 
postponable annuities) shall be proportionate to their respective 
shares in the total annuities due by Germany under the Plan in 
respect of that year, provided always that the Creditor Governments 
entitled to an allocation out of the unconditional annuities shall 
in no case receive less than the allocations due to them respectively 
out of those annuities ; 

** (4) Should the amount of the postponable annuities paid and 
transferred by Germany be insufficient to provide in full to each 
of the Creditor Governments its due share of the total German 
payments transferred, having regard to the allocations out of the 
unconditional annuity referred to in the previous paragraph, the 
Trustee shall, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 202 
of the Annexes to the Experts’ Report withdraw from the 
Guarantee Fund, to be constituted by the French Government, the 
sums necessary to make up the deficiency to each of the Creditor 
Governments concerned. The sums so withdrawn from the 
Guarantee Fund shall be repaid to that fund in accordance with 
the Plan at the end of the period of postponement.”’ 

The reference contained in the above paragraphs to the Experts’ 
Report of June 7th, 1929, is to Annex VII, paragraph (2), and 
Annex VIII, paragraphs (2) and (3). The essential sentences of 
those three paragraphs read thus: ; 

(1) “‘ We recommend that out of the unconditional annuity of 
660 million R.M. the amount of 500 million R.M. should be 
allocated to France subject to the Provision of a Guarantee Fund 
by the French Government in accordance with the arrangements 
set out in Annex VIII.’ [Annex VII, (2).] 

(2) ‘‘ In order to equalise the short payments to other Creditors 
which would arise from a postponement of the postponable portion 
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of the annuity, it was agreed that France should deposit a special 
guarantee fund with the Bank for International Settlements.”’ 
[Annex VIII, (2).] 

(3) “On the coming into force of this Plan, France will give 
to the Bank for International Settlements an undertaking to 
deposit in a Trust Fund, on the demand of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, foreign currencies to a total value of 500 
million R.M.” [Annex VIII, (3).] 

After a series of telephonic exchanges between Mr. Mellon in 
Paris and Mr. Hoover in Washington, it looked as if the French 
proposals could hardly be reconciled with the Hoover plan. 
Feeling began to run high. According to the Temps, M. Laval 
in the early hours of June 30th made the following war-worn state- 
ment at the end of a long discussion with Mr. Mellon: ‘‘ In agree- 
ment with the members of the Government, I have just given Mr. 
Mellon an answer. ‘The latter will transmit it to his Government. 
Mr. Hoover can shelter himself behind his Congress, and I shall 
shelter myself behind the Chamber, which has expressed its 
opinion. I feel that we have reached the extreme limit of conces- 
sion. Public opinion could not understand our going any further. 
My feelings remain cordial but firm.”’ 

During the evening of June 30th, the Italian Government, tired 
no doubt of the protracted bargaining of the French Government, 
boldly announced that it had decided definitely to put the Hoover 
plan into operation. An official statement was issued in Rome in 
the following terms: ‘‘ Pending a definite and early agreement 
between all the Governments concerned being reached in pursuance 
of the negotiations now in progress, the Italian Government, in 
accordance with its attitude of full and cordial acceptance of 
President Hoover’s proposal, has as a preliminary measure taken 
steps to begin putting the scheme into force. With this object 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, after consulting the Minister of 
Finance, has informed the Governments of the States having debts 
towards Italy that the Italian Government does not intend to 
demand payment of the sums falling due on July rst in application 
of the Young Plan and of the Hague Agreements. It has at the 
same time informed the Governments of creditor States that until 
a decision has been reached it will hold in readiness the sums due 
by Italy on the same date.’’ 

On July rst Mr. Mellon submitted to the French Government 
a new memorandum from President Hoover. It made one con- 
cession to France, namely that the repayment by Germany of the 
moratorium loan should be made in fifteen years, instead of the 
twenty-five years hitherto insisted on by the United States. It 
then went on to enumerate certain points in the French case which 
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could not be reconciled with the spirit or the purpose of the plan, 
one of them being “‘ the French proposal that #5,000,000 uncon- 
ditional payments into the Bank for International Settlements 
should be available as loans to other Central European countries.”’ 
Upon the receipt of the Hoover memorandum the official French 
channels began to inspire suggestions of a deadlock, One result 
of those suggestions was that the British Government began to 
fear a break-down. During the evening of July and the Foreign 
Office in London issued a statement in these words: ‘“‘ His 
Majesty’s Government earnestly hope that discussions now taking 
place in Paris regarding Mr. Hoover’s proposal will be successful. 
Should no early solution be found, they have expressed their 
willingness—in order that agreement may be reached with a mini- 
mum of delay—to hold a meeting of representatives of the Powers 
chiefly concerned at an early date.” 

Only a week earlier (June 24th) Mr. Snowden in the House of 
Commons had stated that there was no time for a conference. So 
effectively had the French politicians driven the politicians of the rest 
of the world from confident enthusiasm into anxious foreboding. The 
foreboding was so strong that it apparently suggested to the alert 
minds of the French politicians that they might frighten Great 
Britain into paying for an agreement, after the traditional 
manner. ‘Their new idea was that they would accept the Hoover 
plan if Great Britain would in advance forgo her share of the 
£25,000,000 French Guarantee Fund to be constituted in the event 
of a suspension by Germany of the Young annuities. That would 
have involved a further sacrifice by Great Britain of nearly 
£5,000,000 (i.e. 22 per cent. of £25,000,000). Thereupon Mr. 
Snowden stated in the House of Commons (July 3rd): “. . . the 
Government have promised and, I believe, the whole country are 
quite willing to shoulder, the sacrifice which we have already 
declared our willingness to bear. But his Majesty’s Government 
will not be prepared to make further sacrifices unless other parties 
to Mr. Hoover’s proposals are prepared to co-operate in making 
sacrifices.”’ 

Suddenly the atmosphere changed. At 9.30 p.m. on July 3rd a 
long discussion began between the American and French spokes- 
men in Paris which ended at 1.20 a.m. the next morning (July 
4th), and was followed by an official statement that agreement had 
been reached in principle. A statement was issued which ended 
in these words: ‘‘ Mr. Mellon confirmed that the American 
Government had decided to accept the maintenance of the payment 
by Germany of the unconditional annuity provided by the Young 
Plan. Other divergencies of view were smoothed out. Those 
which still exist, and which are of slight importance, will be 
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submitted to the Council of Ministers which will meet at four 
o’clock this (Saturday) afternoon. It appears that an agreement 
upon the technical and financial part of the negotiations—subject 
to its acceptance by other interested Powers—should be reached 
very shortly.”’ 

The natural result of that statement was to convince official 
opinion in London that agreement in principle had been reached ; 
that France had now accepted the Hoover plan, with the one 
emendation that the moratorium should take the form of a re-loan 
to Germany repayable after fifteen years, such emendation having 
been agreed by the United States; and that the British suggestion 
of a conference therefore fell through, as being no longer 
necessary. ‘The official London view of the cryptic last passage 
of the official statement issued in Paris was that if France wanted 
to propose an alteration of the Young Plan in the sense of Great 
Britain’s sacrificing further of her benefits thereunder, she would 
have to make her proposal to the signatories of the Young Plan 
(among whom the United States was not included). 

It was a commonplace of French comment during the whole 
argument that the Hoover plan would impose a much heavier 
sacrifice on France than on Great Britain. Such a comment was 
technically sound, but morally outrageous. France, as a result 
of mistaken British indulgence, has received the bulk of German 
reparation. The British delegation in Paris in r919 shed so many 
tears over the devastated districts of France that they had none 
left for the devastated districts of British trade. ‘The French 
devastated districts were, on the authority of M. Clémentel, 
French Finance Minister, ‘‘ almost completely ’’ reconstituted and 
restored to pre-war productivity by 1924. The French Govern- 
ment was relieved of the bulk of its debt to Great Britain. The 
result was that France became the second richest nation in the 
world, while Great Britain vainly attempted to make the two ends 
of her Budget meet. The fact that France had received more 
than half of all the reparation payments made by Germany, and 
Great Britain less than a quarter, was now represented by French 
opinion as the same thing as a French sacrifice twice as great as 
Britain’s in the event of a one-year moratorium. By that argu- 
ment, if France had received every mark of German reparation so 
far paid, the present French sacrifice would be still greater. 
Words, like statistics, may be deceptive instruments. In the 
present case, what did the French statement that she was asked 
to “ give up most ” amount to except that she was asked to give 
up what she was receiving, which happened to be more than any- 
body else was receiving ? 

The official statement issued in Paris on July 4th heralded the 
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launching of the moratorium: but two more days of negotiation 
were needed before the actual agreement could be recorded. It 
was reached on July 6th and expressed in an official statement 
issued in Paris as an agreement ‘‘ on the essential principles of 
President Hoover’s proposal, namely : 

““(1) The payments of Governmental debts will be suspended 
from July rst, 1931, until June 30th, 1932. 

“‘ (2) The Reich will pay the total of the unconditional annui- 
ties, but the French Government agrees, so far as it is concerned, 
that those payments shall be made by the Reich to the Bank for 
International Settlements, which will place them in guaranteed 
bonds of the German railways. 

““ (3) All the suspended payments will bear the interest sug- 
gested by the United States Government, and will be repaid in 
ten annuities from July 1st, 1933. 

““ (4) The same conditions apply to the bonds issued by the 
German railways. 

*“On three points which, it recognises, do not concern the 
American Government directly, the French Government makes 
the following declarations : 

““ Concerted action of the principal central banks through the 
International Bank will be organised for the benefit of European 
countries which find themselves particularly affected by the 
suspension of the proposed payments. 

‘‘ An entente ought to be arrived at between France and the 
International Bank so that France does not complete the guarantee 
fund in case of a moratorium under the Young Plan by Germany 
except by equal monthly instalments following payments 
integrally transferred by Germany.” 

The original enthusiasm provoked by the Hoover proposal had 
become a little frayed both by the length of the delay and the 
nature of the emendations imposed by France; but Mr. Hoover 
tried his best, in publicly announcing the fact of the agreement in 
Washington, to re-kindle it. 

He spoke of the “swinging of men’s minds from fear to confi- 
dence.’’? France, however, was not yet disposed for the swinging. 
Single-handed she had already prevented the United States, Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany from putting into practice a proposal 
which they had accepted nearly three weeks before. She now gave 
her fiat, but gave it ‘in principle.’”? The diplomatic formula “ in 
principle ” means in practice that the Government using it reserves 
the right to repudiate the undertaking. In the present example the 
suspense was destined to be mischievous. Although by the agree- 
ment of July 6th the Hoover plan was declared “ in principle ’’ to 
be operative as from July ist, it became known on July 7th that a 
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conference of Treasury experts had been arranged to take place in 
London ten days later to discuss the French conditions attaching to 
that agreement. Was the Hoover plan operative or not? Nobody 
knew. That was one reason why the British Government suggested 
that the experts aforesaid should meet on July 13th, so that there 
should be at any rate the opportunity of enlightening the world 
before July r5th (the date when the next reparation payment would 
fall due if the plan were not operative) whether France meant busi- 
ness or not. It apparently did not suit the French purpose that the 
world should be thus enlightened. The conference had to be post- 
poned to the earliest date agreeable to France, and that date was 
July 17th. The French manceuvre was transparent, and its effect 
immediate. On July oth, Dr. Luther, President of the Reichsbank, 
flew to London, saw Mr. Montagu Norman, and on the same day 
travelled to Paris. He was making an eleventh-hour appeal for 
credits to stave off the threatened collapse. His reception in Paris 
suggested that the concern of the French Government was not to 
help Germany, but to destroy her. Unfortunately, as a result of the 
British people having stood with their hats off to France for seven- 
teen years, France possesses huge liquid wealth; she is also self- 
supporting and would feel a universal financial collapse both last 
and least. One can understand the Paris politicians being afraid of 
Germany ; but it is a calamity for the rest of the world that France, 
as the result of the British policy, is in a position to dislocate the 
whole world in her desire to see Germany broken. She imposed 
conditions for taking part in an international loan to Germany : 
(1) That Germany abandon the project of her customs union with 
Austria, and (2) that the ‘‘ pocket-battleship ’’ programme be can- 
celled. An all-wise Germany would have accepted even such condi- 
tions ; but Germany, torn between Briining statesmanship and Nazi 
opportunism, was not and could not be all-wise. On July 13th the 
Darmstadter und National Bank closed its doors. The Bank for 
International Settlements that day promised to help Germany as 
much as it could; but France successfully prevented any help being 
organised in Basle. The expert conference met in London on July 
17th, but did nothing. The visitof Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hender- 
son to Berlin, due that day, was cancelled. Mr. Henderson instead 
went to Paris. The next day Dr. Briining and Dr. Luther arrived 
in Paris. A seven-Power conference was arranged, if France could 
be persuaded, to take place in London on July 20th. At the last 
moment France gave her leave and the conference met. ‘The result 
of that conference will no doubt be known when this paper is 
published. 
GEORGE GLASGow. 


A RECONNAISSANCE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


HE following impressions of a rapid but rather strenuous 

four weeks’ reconnaissance on the Continent may perhaps be 

of some interest in view of the international situation which 
has arisen in the meantime. The four weeks were distributed be- 
tween Rome, Berlin and Copenhagen, with the inside of a day at: 
Hamburg on the way back to England. The writer happened to be 
still in Rome when the controversy between the Italian Government 
and the Holy See over the Azione Cattolica was just coming to a 
head. He arrived in Berlin two days before the German Ministers 
left for their visit to Chequers, and he was still in Berlin on the day 
on which the German Government—with its heart in its mouth— 
published the new and final Notverordnung. He came home just 
a week before President Hoover made his momentous proposal ; 
and he is writing these lines while the fate of the Hoover Plan—a 
sudden light in great darkness—still hangs in the balance. After 
this preface, the writer will take leave to change from the third 
to the first person, since it is the immediacy of personal 
impressions that lends them any value which they may chance to 
have. 

I will begin with my impressions of Italy, because Rome 
happened to come before Berlin in my itinerary, though what I 
have to say about Italy will probably seem trite enough to anyone 
who has been travelling there recently. I had not been there myself 
since the beginning of the Fascist régime; and I confess that I 
went to Italy rather strongly anti-Fascist. A priori I dislike the 
régime; and I thought, and still think now, that if I were an 
Italian I should probably find myself to-day either in prison or 
in exile. Yet on more important matters my first visit to Fascist 
Italy falsified my expectations. Naturally, on visiting a country 
under new conditions for the first time, one takes a standard of 
comparison from the nearest things in one’s experience that apply. 
I was in Turkey in 1929 and in Russia in 1930, and, in 
each of them you only had to cross the frontier to feel the weight 
of the Government pressing on the people—to become aware of 
what in the nineteenth century used to be called the “ police 
State.” 

Going to Italy, I expected to become aware at once, on crossing 
the frontier, of the same atmosphere. I did not feel it at all. So 
far as I could judge superficially, I should say that they were 
rather less worried about their personal lives than people are just 
; i in England or in France, and very much less than they are in 
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from Italy is pronounced. You pass from an atmosphere of 
normality to an atmosphere of abnormality, unmistakably. 

As for the affair of the Azione Cattolica, there was evidently a 
wish on both sides to minimise the gravity of the trouble, because 
both the Vatican and Italy have staked their prestige on the 
Treaty of two years ago, and neither party would wish it to appear 
a fiasco. So it was rather hard to make out the exact grounds of 
the quarrel. On the Fascist side—and I think the Fascists were 
a good deal more worried than the Catholics—you heard rather 
wild statements. One friend of mine, an ardent Fascist who also 
had a Risorgimento tradition in his family which, for him, meant 
an anti-clerical tradition, evidently felt it more natural that he 
should belong to a party which was at loggerheads with the 
Catholic Church than to a party which was at peace and amity 
with it; and he was very much on his high horse. He protested 
how monstrous it was that the Catholic Church should be claiming 
to set up a complete system of corporations parallel to the corpora- 
tions of which the Fascist ‘‘ Corporative State ’’ is constructed. 
My friend’s view was that the Vatican was trying, through the 
Azione Cattolica, to duplicate the Fascist ‘‘ Corporative State ’’ by 
a comprehensive corporative organisation of Italian Catholics on a 
Catholic basis. I could not discover that there was any substance 
in that. All that the Vatican was claiming, I think, was that, 
according to the Concordat of two years ago, the Azione Cattolica, 
a private Catholic association, which is supposed to exist for social 
and not for political ends, should have a corporate and independent 
life of its own apart from the Fascist organisation of Italy—a 
point which, of course, the Fascist Government had conceded in 
the pact. But it is one thing to have conceded it in a treaty and 
another thing to tolerate it in a régime which claims the monopoly 
of all the public organisations in the country—to tolerate, in the 
midst of the otherwise all-embracing Fascist State, an organisation 
which is genuinely independent of the Fascist scheme of things. 

I think this is really the root of the trouble. For a State which 
claims complete control of social life, it is very awkward to live 
cheek by jowl with an independent religious organisation. Hence 
the Fascist accusations against the Azione Cattolica which, accord- 
ing to the Fascist complaint, is only in name a religious organisa- 
tion existing for social, cultural and religious, but not political, 
purposes, whereas in fact it is, or has been until lately, controlled 
by ex-members of Don Sturzo’s former party, the Partito 
Popolare. ‘That charge is rather ambiguous because, while Don 
Sturzo himself is a Radical, his patty, like the Centre Party in 
Germany, included in its ranks Catholics of all complexions, for 
instance, the Venetian Catholics, who are rather markedly Con- 
servative. It is perfectly possible that in the Azione Cattolica 
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there may have been people, taking a prominent part, who had 
formerly been members of the Partito Popolare but who were by 
no means sharers of Don Sturzo’s radical views. It seems to me 
unlikely that, in an organisation definitely fathered by the 
Vatican, people who shared Don Sturzo’s views could have played 
a very prominent part—most unlikely, if one ever gets a glimpse 
of what the Vatican feels about Don Sturzo. Don Sturzo, and 
what he stood for, was awkward for Mussolini, but perhaps even 
more awkward for the Pope; and assuredly the Vatican was not 
sorry when Don Sturzo’s party was broken up by the Fascists. It 
seems unlikely that, when that party was destroyed by the 
Fascists, its radical members should have been given prominence 
in the constitution of a Catholic Society which the Pope himself 
was fostering. But the fact that other ex-members of the defunct 
party may have taken a hand in the Azione Cattolica may have 
given some handle to the Fascists for attacking it. 

Evidently the quarrel is by no means at an end. ‘The two rival 
claims are to a certain extent incompatible. Both Church and 
State make absolute claims to authority in certain spheres—for 
instance, in education, which is the most important of all spheres 
of social activity for the control of the future. I think we are at 
the beginning rather than at the end of the struggle, and I should 
say that the Fascist Party are rather more disturbed by the visible 
outbreak of the struggle of last May than the Catholics are. 

As to the social and economic state of Italy, it is very hard for 
me to judge, because I had not been in Italy, except just passing 
through, for twenty years. If you visit a country after twenty 
years you are very conscious of the growth that has taken place 
meanwhile, but the difficulty is to measure in what stages that 
growth has taken place and to whom the growth is due. I received 
an impression of great vitality and progress in the Italian people, 
which of course Fascists would claim to be their work; but 
obviously that is a debatable point. I had a strong feeling that the 
Italians were somehow coming up in the world. Although they are 
sharing in the general world depression like the rest of us, the 
underlying movement in the life of Italy now strikes one as being 
decidedly in the upward direction. An impression (which I had 
formed at second-hand during the last three years) that the 
Fascists were really pacifically inclined, was confirmed. I heard 
a great deal about disarmament, and I think they meant it: tse; 
after all, to their interest to see the scale of armaments reduced. 
Italy is a country less rich than France, and they are insistent on 
parity with France; so after all it is not particularly self-denying 
for them to desire a reduction in the scale of armaments all round. 
The formula put forward by Mussolini in June, 1928, was that 
Italy demanded parity with the strongest Continental Power of 
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the time—parity in all arms, on land, at sea and in the air, but 
this on the minimum basis to which she could persuade the other 
Continental Power to come down. ‘The other Power, of course, 
means France. The formula is disagreeable to the French, but it 
is perhaps in the general interests of the world. 

I went straight from Rome to Berlin. An uncanny thing in 
Berlin is the contrast between the outward aspect of the city and 
the state of mind of the people. Outwardly it does not look very 
different from what it was three or six years ago. Some things, 
of course, are different; there is less traffic and there are more 
beggars, and beggars are a portent in Prussia, because begging is 
not a Prussian vice. ‘There are also more police than three years 
ago; they did not look at all ferocious—indeed, they were very 
amiable—but you were aware of more tension between the police 
and the population in Berlin than in Italy, and there was very 
decidedly the feeling that something unpleasant might happen any 
day. Outwardly, the material city is still better washed-and- 
brushed-up than London or Paris; the houses are still painted and 
the streets still clean. You go through the slums of Berlin to-day 
without realising that they are slums; for they do not look like 
slums to anybody with a standard formed on London or Paris. 
But when you begin to talk to the people you realise the extreme 
abnormality of things in Berlin just now. 

In the last half-dozen years I have visited Germany every second 
or third year, and I have personal friends there besides the people 
whom I see professionally, so to speak, in order to pick their 
brains a propos of public affairs. J always re-visit certain particular 
people, to observe the change or the sameness in their point of 
view, and I was struck this time by the change in people whom I 
had seen first in 1928, including people who are ordinarily quite 
equable or even optimistic. The terrifying thing in Berlin just 
now is the restriction of the horizon. Six months ago, I imagine 
(for I was not in Germany then), people were talking hard about 
disarmament. They are not talking about it now because they 
cannot afford to think of anything so distant as the forthcoming 
Disarmament Conference of next February. They have just got 
through the last winter without a revolution; and you might 
suppose that, with the return of spring and summer, they would 
say, “‘ Well, here’s the summer. Sufficient unto the day .. .” 
Not a bit. They are saying, ‘‘ The shadow of next winter is upon 
us, and that is going to be the end of all things for us.’ I think 
that.is very odd. It shows how extreme the tension is. The thing 
that strikes one is not anything economic or political so much as 
the personal position of individuals and especially the personal 
position of people in the middle classes, from the lower middle 
class to the professional class. The position of the working class, 
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of course, is more severe than that of the working class here; yet 
it 1s not incomparable. They, too, possess strongly organised 
trade unions, and they have their Social Democratic Party, and 
these organs of class defence give them a measure of social 
security, though they live harder than the workers in England, 
especially as they have harder winters to go through. What did 
seem to me peculiar was that almost everyone with whom I talked 
put his finger on the position of the middle class as the danger 
point. They have been, as people put it, ‘‘ proletarianised.”’ 
Those who have jobs are quite uncertain whether they are going to 
lose them to-morrow or not. Nobody has any savings. Their 
home investments were lost in the inflation and their foreign 
investments before that, in the Peace Settlement. You have thus, 
in Germany to-day, a middle class which has grown up in a middle 
class tradition, with a certain amount of security and ability to 
plan its life ahead and not just from week to week ; and now this 
class is reduced to the position which the classes below have grown 
up in; it is living from hand to mouth. Even if you are a qualified 
professional worker, you may lose your job at any moment and 
then you have no reserves to fall back upon; and, worst of all, the 
young people who have received a university education have really 
no prospect of work at all. 

Is Germany at present keeping her national finances and economy 
sound at the expense of the individual member of society? ‘They 
have subjected themselves to the most terrific rationalisation, and 
this has extended to the middle-class employments. Where there 
were three lawyers or doctors finding employment before, there is 
probably one now; where there were ten engineers before, there is 
probably one now. Moreover, Germans are very ambitious for 
university education. They ‘‘ over-produce ’’ university-educated 
men and women. People from the working class are ambitious to 
send their children to the university ; and this is encouraged by two 
considerations : first, that for more and more jobs, lower and lower 
down the scale, university qualifications are nowadays required ; 
and second that, if you cannot get a manual job, you might as well 
mark time by going through the university. You will be living at 
home anyway without remunerative employment, and the univer- 
sity does not cost much more than being without occupation. I 
talked that over with an official of the Institute for Labour 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance—a Reich affair, not an 
affair of the local States—and he said that he was constantly being 
asked for advice about what sort of work to take up. He always 
advised young people to take up manual work, but he could never 
guarantee that there would be any employment in any manual line 
either. So numbers of young people go to the universities to put in 
time; and they work very hard there nowadays—to an overwhelm- 
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ing degree at technical subjects, in order to make sure, if they can, 
of earning a living. (This is a great and unfortunate change from 
the old humane education in Germany.) ‘These young people go 
out, having worked hard for several years, and then find that their 
prospect of work is just what it was before, that is, hopeless. But 
they are a good deal more embittered, because they feel that they 
have done something more meanwhile to entitle them to a job. These 
people, increasing in numbers year by year, are the spearhead of 
the revolution which the Germans fear for the beginning of next 
winter. 

When one talked about ‘‘ Nazis’’ or Communists, one found that 
people did not really look at the political situation in those terms. 
They were thinking all the time of this great class of people with 
university qualifications who cannot get jobs. ‘‘ Of course they are 
Nazis now,”’ they said, ‘‘ and probably it is as Nazis that they will 
overthrow the Government, but after that they will be Com- 
munists.’’ ‘That seemed to be the general idea. If this catastrophe 
happened, the Nazis would break the present régime, but the 
Communists would reap the benefit afterwards. There is some 
ground for that expectation, I think, because the Nazi programme 
is extremely vague and it is very hard to make out what they think 
they would do if they came to power. It seems unlikely that they 
would be able to make any appreciable change in the position of 
these young unemployed people of the middle class—at any rate, 
any sufficient change to avoid disillusionment. I do not say that 
the Communists could offer anything better than the Nazis, but 
Communism is the next thing that the young men would turn to; 
and it might conceivably come to stay, as it has apparently come to 
stay in Russia. 

There was one thing on the credit side, and that was the 
personality of Dr. Briining. There is already something of a legend 
about Dr. Briining—I do not mean to imply that the legend is not 
true. He has a personal prestige which does count for a great deal. 
The definition that I heard given of him was that he was three- 
quarters a saint and one quarter a Prussian, which seems an 
admirable combination. If any combination of virtues could save 
Germany, it is probably that. At any rate, he is likely to be more 
successful than most statesmen if he has to make any more of those 
demands for personal sacrifices which have been repeatedly made 
upon the German people during the last twelve months. This view 
of Dr. Briining’s character, which, I believe, is a true view, counts 
for a good deal on the credit side in Germany now. 

In May, of course, they were already talking about a Reparations 
Moratorium, though at that time nobody, in Germany or out of it, 
had any inkling of the Hoover Plan. When I said, ‘‘ Would a 
Reparations Moratorium be at all in proportion to the assistance 
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you need in order to stave off the disaster you fear? ”’ they said, 
ThA Reparations Moratorium would revive credit and produce a 
financial effect for good far beyond the actual amounts involved in 
the Moratorium.” Then they went into the psychological situation 
again, and made the point that any act like that would turn the 
thoughts of the révolutionary-minded young people back towards 
the notion of getting work and of finding some kind of personal 
economic future for themselves, and away from the notion of 
political revolution as an act of despair. When one asked, “‘ If you 
got this could Germany do anything apart from the world as a 
whole? Are you not implicated in the world crisis as a whole?” 
they said, ‘‘ We are of course in a bad position as an industrial 
country. We are suffering from the general depression as acutely 
as anybody, and we have in addition the burden of Reparations and 
the demoralising effect of being a defeated and penalised country. 
If you were to do something to put us back on an equality with the 
rest of the world, that would have a tremendous effect on the minds 
of the young people.”’ 

I think the truth is that all these young people in Germany— 
working class people and, still more, middle class and professional 
people—are extremely desperate and bitter about their personal 
lives, and, like wild beasts at bay, they bite at anything within 
their reach. They will hit out at the Jews, at the German Govern- 
ment, at the foreigner, at the capitalist. Even the National 
Socialists had it in their programme that capital should be 
confiscated at the discretion of the Nazi Government when it comes 
into power. I fancy they struck that out afterwards, because they 
came to depend for support on a certain section of German capital. 
Anyway, these young people will hit out at any target within 
their reach. I do not believe that the National Socialists are anti- 
Semitic or anti-foreign in principle or conviction; they are simply 
miserable, and they feel that they must hit somebody or something. 
This is an extremely dangerous state of mind, and it will only be 
curable if life can be made tolerable for those who are now infected 
with it. 

There are certain points of national temperament to be taken into 
account. I asked the Director of the Institute of Unemployment if 
he had to cope with people who were work-shy. He said that, for 
practical purposes, there was no such problem in Germany. ‘They 
were desperately keen for work and they ate their hearts out without 
it. “And,” he added, ‘‘of course that is so much more dangerous.” 
He felt how much easier it would be if only they would be content 
to take the dole and not to bother about work ; but here were people 
who went mad if they could not get work again! To an English- 
man, this German official’s chain of reasoning was rather 
unexpected and remarkably interesting. 
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I come back to the point that the crux in Germany is the personal 
feeling of the young people, especially in the middle class, that 
there is no future for them. I do not think that this situation is 
unique. One sees symptoms of it nowadays in all the great 
countries of the world. ‘Two years ago, in Japan, I heard just the 
same complaint about the ‘‘ over-production ’’ of university-trained 
people. When J was at Kyoto for the Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, I was told that, of the young men and women 
graduating that year from the University of Kyoto, only twenty 
per cent. had found jobs; and the Japanese Government was 
extremely afraid of a revolutionary outbreak proceeding from these 
disillusioned young university graduates, who had qualified, by 
years of hard work, for jobs which they could not obtain. It looks 
as though we were all on the same road, and all had a common 
interest in not treading that road to the end. 

I think, therefore, that we have a particular interest in prevent- 
ing a great nation that is now very near the end of the road, in their 
own estimation only five months off, from falling over the precipice 
in which this road ends. We are all tied together; and if one of 
us goes over the edge, it will put a strain on the rope and will drag 
us all nearer to the brink. So, not only on grounds of common 
humanity, but on grounds of self-interest, it is very much our 
concern to do what we can to save Germany from disaster at the 
beginning of next winter. The time is short, and one thing that 
they said was, ‘“‘ If you do find something that you can do, and 
decide to do it, for Heaven’s sake don’t do it by driblets. If you do 
give us a Moratorium, don’t let us off one penny at a time, or let 
us off this week for one week and next week for one month, and 
so on, like cat and mouse. The purpose of such a gesture is largely 
psychological, and if the remission is made by driblets, it will not 
have the indispensable psychological effect. Let it be a big gesture ; 
let it be done with an air; let it be done all at one stroke.”’ 

When the Germans talked to me like that, I felt gloomy. It 
seemed impossible that any saving international gesture of this 
magnitude and this decisiveness should be made in time. And then, 
a fortnight later, on the 2oth June, there suddenly came out of the 
blue President Hoover’s proposal for a year’s holiday from all inter- 
Governmental debts. Thus, beyond hope, Germany has been 
offered the prospect of salvation at the eleventh hour. As I write 
these lines, the fate of the Hoover Plan is in the balance. It will 
have been decided long before what I am writing appears in print; 
and those who read it may already know the end of the story—know 
whether Germany, with whose fortunes all our fortunes are bound 
up, is after all to be saved or lost. 


ARNOLD J. ToyvnBEE. 


NATIONAL MINORITIES TO-DAY. 


HILE the approach of the Disarmament Conference sug- 
gests the desirability of avoiding subjects of international 
<<" _ friction, one of these, namely the problem of National 
Minorities, demands attention because its solution is itself a basic 
condition of international harmony. Mr. Henderson’s forceful 
action in regard to the German minority in Poland serves to remind 
the world of the constant source of disturbance which exists beneath 
the troubled surface of more obvious perils to good understanding. 
The infractions of the Minority Treaties which gave publicity 
to the German case and to that of the Ukrainians in Poland were 
indeed typical of a widespread disorder; they became prominent 
only because of their exceptional flagrancy. Germany had referred 
to the Council of the League the disabilities imposed on Germans 
in Silesia : they were debarred from exercising their right of voting 
by an organisation which was actually associated with the Govern- 
ment. We are familiar with the vagaries of electioneering in 
Eastern Europe; the defrauding of voters of their rights is an art 
pursued with almost humorous cynicism; the latest among recent 
devices are the filling of voting boxes with rubbish so that fresh 
papers cannot be inserted, and the declaring of unfriendly districts 
to be areas infected by foot-and-mouth disease requiring the preven- 
tion of movements of men as well as animals. In this case the 
Government itself flouted with violence the civic rights of nationals 
formerly of a Power which is itself a permanent member of the 
League Council. A crisis was produced which might have led to 
highly deplorable results and Mr. Henderson justly remarked that 
observance of the treaties was essential to the maintenance of peace. 
We must congratulate him on the successful handling of a situation 
which might have led to the defection of Germany from the League. 
He made full use of the authority possessed by him as the chief 
representative of a great and disinterested Power. But it was not 
only in regard to Germany that his action had high value. For 
years past, confidence has been shaken on account of the inefficacy 
of the system of minorities protection, and the British Foreign 
Secretary’s action at the two recent meetings has contributed some- 
thing to strengthen the position, though very much remains to be 
done if an end is to be put to the corroding action of treaty non- 
observance. 
It is imperative to face the facts. After eleven years of trial, 
Minority protection is an acknowledged failure. Dissatisfaction 
is wide and deep, and increases with the lapse of time. Although 
the task should be an easier one when populations have settled 
down, when migrations have taken place, agrarian reforms have 
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been effected and allegiances established, yet in some ways the 
problem has become more acute through the despair engendered 
by constant checks and disappointments. It would be a mistake to 
minimise the task facing Europe. Races formerly subordinate and 
possessed of little political experience have by the treaties assumed 
control of large groups belonging to races of greater civilisation who 
were formerly their masters. The new minorities number no 
less than 26 millions, and though before the war their number was 
far greater, their lot to-day under a cruder domination is intensively 
worse, and this despite the universal recognition of the principle 
of democratic self-determination upon the basis of which Europe 
was recast. The political ideas of the West were to be applied to 
Eastern Europe, affording to all peoples, under whatever dominion, 
equality in national and civic rights, admittedly a task of no little 
difficulty in regions where few homogeneous groups can be found to 
exist, and no frontier can follow ethnic lines. The method devised 
to meet the case, the Minority Treaty, concluded separately between 
each new State and the Allied Powers, was designed to create as 
a universal type the ‘‘ composite ’’ State following the model of our 
own country or Canada or Switzerland. The hope was to give 
political unity to several groups which in race, religion, language 
and culture could have no uniformity at all. 

The new States were created in accordance with principles involv- 
ing the acceptance of obligations to minorities as an unchangeable 
part of the constitution. Self-determination in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Greece was thus to be har- 
monised with the transfer of large populations to alien rule, a 
transfer unavoidable in Eastern Europe, though exaggerated beyond 
need by the frontiers drawn at Versailles. It was also expected 
of the minorities that in return for these special provisions they 
should adapt themselves loyally to the new conditions and become 
devoted citizens of the new State. Obviously it is no less their 
primary duty to recognise the necessities of the position. 

Although the Succession States have been treated with every 
indulgence, they have shown no liking for the treaties; they have 
failed to turn their back on old animosities and have yielded to the 
temptation to indulge them. Their hope is that minorities will prove 
to be a temporary phenomenon, and accordingly everything is done 
to prevent the creation or hamper the functioning of minority 
schools, churches and other institutions. In each country one may 
find a small section of the dominant race with enough objectivity 
to see that assimilation is impossible. Indeed the minorities are 
often not very much less in number than the dominant race; in 
some States they form nearly 4o per cent. of the total population, 
and it might be regarded as self-evident that the stability of the 
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State in such circumstances rests on the acceptance of variety of 
racial or national types. In Czechoslovakia it has been the part of 
statesmanship from the beginning to see the folly of the pursuit 
of uniformity, which can only lead to disintegration. But taking 
the Minority States as a whole, it is clear that politicians have 
been too crude and inexperienced to act wisely ; they regard the 
treaties not as a welcome aid in consolidating the State but as an 
irritating interference. We must face the fact that in numerous 
and large areas of Europe a situation exists which, if it were not 
viewed by us as a normal disorder, and if its tragic nature were 
not veiled by abstract phrases, we should see to be intolerable. 
It is as if in this country Roman Catholics and Jews were refused 
their schools, and their newspapers were suppressed, and they were 
forcibly prevented from voting at elections. Liberties that we regard 
as a matter of course are wholly abrogated. Judged by our own 
standards the provision of a peaceful life for a minority is the 
acid test of decent government. The treaty States reject the test. 
No country which is legally responsible to the League for its 
minorities has a clean sheet in regard to the administration of the 
treaties. In respect of nearly all these countries, the story is the 
same ; the difference is merely one of degree, the degree of violence 
and cruelty of the methods employed to bring about a uniform type 
of citizen. In the State elementary schools children are frequently 
not taught in the only language they understand—their own; 
permission is often withheld to establish minority schools in areas 
where the new citizens form a compact homogeneous group; sup- 
pression of cultural societies is usual. There has been deprivation 
not only of national rights such as the right of schools, but of civil 
rights, such as voting and protection of the person and property. 
While, as we have seen, this comes to light in the case of a minority 
which is vocal on the Council of the League, less is heard of far 
more serious infractions among the minorities without a parent State 
which can wield authority. In Yugoslavia, to take a flagrant 
example, 400,000 Albanians, forming a large proportion of the whole 
Albanian race, are flatly denied their rights, and this in the face of 
the explicit provision of the Minority Treaty of which Article 7 
states, ‘‘ All. . . nationals shall be equal before the law and shall 
enjoy the same civil and political rights without distinction as to 
race, language, or religion.’ Half a million Magyars, a more civi- 
lised people, suffer from the Serbian assimilation policy. The case 
of the Bulgarians in Yugoslavia is even more serious, for it is a 
fundamental cause of Balkan disunity. Here we have a compact 
population keenly attached to the Bulgarian Church because in 
Turkish days it was their sole protector and educator, subjected 
to a policy which appears animated by a spirit of fanatical 
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nationalism ; the churches are sequestrated, Bulgarian names may 
not be used, the Bible in Bulgarian may not be sold. The pretext 
usually advanced is that a rebel organisation exists and must be 
suppressed; the village which harbours a band must be made to 
suffer as a whole by imposition and violences inflicted indiscrimi- 
nately—without the sanction of a trial—by the police and soldiery. 
Where villages have made the choice between two evils and have 
helped the Serbs to drive out the bands by force, and so proved their 
loyalty to the Yugoslav Government (with such effect that no bands 
have appeared during the last five years), they have still been per- 
secuted with undiminished vigour by the Yugoslav authorities. Such 
is the record of the officials from Belgrade, usually of the cruder 
kind, who alone are willing to accept service in Macedonia. A 
section of Serbian liberal thought opposes the policy of bullying 
and it may well be that advice from such a Government as our own 
would bear fruit in diminished severity. 

Turning to Rumania, we find the Bulgarian race among the 
worst sufferers; in the Dobrudja it is customary to billet Vlachs, 
returned émigrés, semi-nomads from Macedonia, upon the Bul- 
garian peasants, producing excesses natural to such a situation. 
Again another cruel situation has developed for the three-quarters 
of a million Ukrainians, not to speak of the Magyars in Tran- 
sylvania. 

A still larger number of Ukrainians—over four million—are 
the chief sufferers in Poland. ‘Their case compelled the attention 
of the world through the savage terrorism inflicted last autumn 
upon them by the Polish Government. Poland threw a dark shadow 
on her good name, and as a member of the Council cast a blot 
on the League itself; the Polish Government did not shrink from 
violating the most elementary obligations incurred under the 
zegis of the League. The circumstances of the ‘‘ pacification ’’ are 
hardly credible and I, at least, should have thought them exag- 
gerated, had they not been confirmed, in particular, by the report 
of an English lady of unquestioned objectivity of statement, Miss 
Sheepshanks, a daughter of the late Bishop of Norwich, and by 
correspondents of the Manchester Guardian. A pretext for violence 
lay in the fact of a revolutionary society, but the method of 
dealing with it was such as we had believed to have passed from 
Europe with the Turkish Empire. Armed with machine-guns 
soldiers and police descended on villages at night; a regiment of 
cavalry was let loose on scores of villages; schoolmasters 
and priests were beaten, in some cases to death, old men not being 
spared. Assaults and rape were common. A Canadian doctor 
touring on a chance holiday was found by Polish officials dressing 
wounds, and was forbidden to do so; he was arrested and expelled. 
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It is repugnant to criticise, but nothing is gained by ignoring 
the evils, or by maintaining a “‘ hush-hush ”’ policy in regard to 
minority oppression. On the contrary, discussion and independent 
criticism is a duty laid upon people belonging to neutral States 
which have responsibilities as signatories to the Minority Treaties 
and which depend on the support of disinterested public opinion for 
the efficient exercise of their functions as members of the Council. 

A frank facing of the facts will moreover show how the minority 
question to-day has become a political danger affecting not only 
humanity but peace. It was hoped that the League’s powers 
would prevent racial differences developing into disputes between 
States ; if the machinery had been properly worked, these differ- 
ences would have been confined to matters of dispute between 
the Council and the offending State; but the acuteness of the 
trouble has grown with neglect, and the effect is ominous. Mino- 
rities are being driven to seek redress in the revision of frontiers. 
Irredentism is growing and it reacts on the Governments, who 
stiffen their oppressive measures in consequence. ‘There is thus 
a vicious circle and the problem might become insoluble. Further, 
owing to the Council’s failure to act, Germany as a Member of 
the Council, and as such entitled to bring minority questions 
before the League, has become almost the sole champion of the 
aggrieved groups. This reinforces the tendency to introduce inter- 
State political issues into what should have been internal ques- 
tions. In particular, Germany’s interest in the observance of 
the treaties arouses the opposition of France and the Minority 
States associated with her; they treat concession to minorities as 
the thin end of the wedge of revision and a danger to the stability 
of the status quo. On the German side failure to secure protection 
appears a national affront, and its effect on the present nervous 
tension existing in Germany might lead to her withdrawal from 
the League. Thus the minority question has become a factor 
contributing to the movement which is already resulting in the 
cleavage of Europe into two camps, revisionist and anti-revisionist 
Powers ; Germany and Hungary with Italy supporting face Poland 
and the Little Entente States backed by France. 

What is the solution to hope for? Everything possible must be 
done to reduce the problem to its proper and narrower sphere. In 
the first place the imperative need is that the initiative should be 
more freely taken by the disinterested or neutral States; 1m par- 
ticular Great Britain should take the lead in securing the obser- 
vance of the treaties. Her special qualifications are these : (1) She 
has a permanent seat on the Council giving her an obligation 
more serious than that of a temporary member; (2) her position 
is disinterested; she is not attached to a group and cannot be 
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suspected of any aim other than the pursuit of peace; (3) her 
influence in the councils of Europe cannot be over-estimated. 
Lately—to take the most recent example—when France at the last 
Council meeting supported the Polish attempt to rush through 
without due consideration her defence of the events in Silesia, 
the firm intervention of the British Foreign Secretary sufficed 
to enable the Council to take the opposite course. 

My second proposal is in regard to machinery. The minorities 
have only exiguous means of claiming their rights. The procedure 
governing petitions may be recalled; they are sent to the Secre- 
tariat and when passed by them as “ receivable,’ they are 
examined in secret by an ad hoc Committee of the Council con- 
sisting of the President and two members. Very few indeed have 
been submitted for consideration at the Council table by the 
Committee of Three. In 1929 forty-two petitions were ‘‘ received,’’ 
but only two were submitted for action by the Council. What 
happens to a petition the aggrieved have no means of knowing, 
unless it comes before a meeting of the Council, and this is 
extremely rare. It is perfectly true that petitions are circulated 
to each Member of the Council with the comments of the interested 
Government, but this is a formality of little or no value; it 
simply means that the petition and the comments are sent to the 
Foreign Offices of the Governments, which are Members of 
the Council, and are treated as secret, confidential documents. 
The fact remains that discussion and investigation are confined 
to the Committee of Three, whose activities are shrouded in 
secrecy. Minorities do not know whether the Committee has 
rejected the petition or not, or what action is taken, or what reply 
is made by the interested Government; they have no right of a 
counter-reply ; the case is tried in the absence of the plaintiff, the 
defendant alone having the advantage of an answer and of a secret 
talk with the judges. The Madrid Council of 1929 did little 
to improve the position and adopted trivial changes such as the 
publication of the bare number of petitions. ‘The secrecy of the 
proceedings causes sufferers to think that the League ignores 
them ; they end in distrusting it. Publicity in itself would suffice to 
allay suspicion and to create a more patient outlook. 

The evils of this method of treatment are well illustrated by the 
above-mentioned case of the Ukrainians. The Committee of Three 
in accordance with the usual practice met in secret and, after 
examining the problem, decided to invite the Ukrainians to nego- 
tiate privately with the Poles. We must assume that good reason 
existed to induce the Committee to expect success under these 
conditions. Otherwise it was strange that defenceless peasants, 
victims of an outrage which shocked the public of Europe and of 
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America, should be left to negotiate with their powerful oppres- 
sors. This procedure was in sharp contrast to the handling of 
the case of the Germans in Polish Silesia, when the Council rein- 
forced with its authority the recommendation of the Committee 
of Three. Where a minority has no Great Power ready to 
champion its claims, the Council should be all the more scrupulous 
to give its moral assistance, otherwise it exposes itself to the 
charge of political manceuvring. 

To quote another instance, no less than ten petitions have been 
legally received by the League since 1920 on behalf of the several 
minorities in Yugoslavia, but not one has been submitted to the 
Council by the Committee of Three. It seems incredible that 
every one of these petitions representing the grievances of Magyars, 
Albanians and Bulgarians in Yugoslavia lacked sufficient matter 
for report to the Council. And in such circumstances, it is 
natural that the Committees of Three should lay themselves open 
to suspicion. 

Again the procedure involves great delay. For instance, even 
if the Ukrainian case reaches the Council table in the autumn, a 
year will have elapsed before the Council proceeds to examine 
the circumstances of the outrage. Other instances of delay could 
be cited. Again, and chiefly, there is lack of general supervision. 
Action is not forthcoming unless infraction occurs, and seldom 
even then. Yet the duty of the Council is to prevent infraction. 
The relevant clause of the Minority Treaty with Poland, which is 
typical of the others, states that stipulations for the protection 
of minority rights ‘‘so far as they affect persons belonging to 
racial, religious or linguistic minorities, constitute obligations of 
international concern, and shall be placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations.’’ Referring to this clause the Tittoni 
report of October 22nd, 1926, adopted by the Council, states plainly 
that the guarantee means that ‘“‘ the League must ascertain that 
the provisions for the protection of minorities are always observed.”’ 
This positive function is all the more necessary when it is realised 
that frequently petitions are badly documented and for a very 
good reason; victims are afraid to complain or to give evidence 
to unofficial investigators visiting the district, and cases are known 
where people have been thrown into prison for giving evidence in 
this way. In fact the absence of appeals from a given area is in 
no way proof that the treaties are being observed. 

Manifestly the machinery must be improved. We know the 
difficulty—the opposition of the interested States. But events have 
shown that it can be faced. The Great Powers have influence and 
should use it, not to humour the backward but to promote order 
in the interests of all, and not least in the interests of the affected 
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States themselves. To this end, there is needed an advisory body 
of experts to inform the Committee of Three. Mr. Henderson 
justly said that the President of the Council has too many duties. 
The Committee of Three is not suited to investigation, their func- 
tion is rather ministerial. ‘he body, being advisory, could invite 
the reply of the minority. It is a question of opinion and not of 
action, so that the Treaty States need not be hostile, as they were 
to Professor Gilbert Murray’s proposal of a Minorities Commis- 
sion with resident agents of the League. The Council could adopt 
the plan within the terms of the treaties. A Committee of Jurists 
in 1929 said that the Council of the League could determine its 
procedure in minority matters. The advisory body could have no 
executive functions and make no representations to the treaty 
States : it would only report to the Committee of Three. Neutrals, 
and Great Britain in particular, may well invite the co-operation - 
of the interested States in adopting such a plan. 

Lord Parmoor, replying for the Government in the debate on 
minorities at the House of Lords recently, admitted the need for 
some such improvement. ‘‘ There is a great deal,’’ he declared, 
‘*in the view that you should have some more or less permanent 
body in which certain traditions of right and justice would come 
into operation in dealing with these very important and vital 
matters.... Let us try to introduce into this question of minorities 
the principles of justice, adopt the method of publicity and not 
privacy, follow a careful procedure by which both parties can 
have an adequate hearing, and in cases where it is suitable, 
resort to the Court at The Hague.’’ I would venture to underline 
Lord Parmoor’s suggestion that there should be resort to the 
Hague Court whenever a dispute of importance occurs relating to 
the meaning of the law or the facts of a case. A likely instance 
might be mentioned, namely the denial by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment of the Bulgarian claims in Macedonia to minority rights. 
Whether or not Bulgarians in Macedonia do constitute’a minority 
is a question of fact which should be decided by the Permanent 
Court. 

The urgency for improving and utilising the machinery is very 
great. Mr. Henderson, speaking with the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the Council, said last January : ‘‘ Questions concerning the 
application of these treaties were not national but international 
questions : they were League of Nations questions in which all 
had a common duty and a common interest.’? The right and duty 
of disinterested States to take the initiative are thus notably con- 
firmed. Action on these lines and these alone can remove a factor 
which is disturbing to the stability of Europe. 

NoEL-BuXTON. 


THE TREND TO DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN. 
RINCE SAIONJI, last of the half-dozen elder statesmen to 


whom the non-constitutional and non-legal but most distin- 

guished sobriquet of genro has been applied, is ninety-one years 
old. His mental vigour still permits him to receive cabinet members, 
to give or withhold his approval of actions proposed, to nominate 
premiers to the throne. He desires, so it is said, that when he passes 
the necessity of his office shall pass with him, that the cabinet shall 
stand upon its own feet, subject only to constitutional restrictions. 

Already it is clear that these restrictions are substituting a quasi- 
genro for the genro, who were themselves the successors of an older 
group which brought about the Restoration and the abolition of 
feudalism. ‘This is, in part, an evidence of the Japanese liking 
for distributed responsibility. The political parties rely upon 
advisers, elders of long experience and tried astuteness, who dictate 
their appointments, control their campaigns, and find their funds. 
It is also, in part, the inevitable accompaniment of an imperial court 
which is an imperium in imperio, entirely independent of the consti- 
tution and-the laws. Its high officials are the only intimates of the 
emperor—if the emperor may be said to have intimates—and one or 
another of them is present at every interview granted by the emperor 
to a premier or other dignitary authorised to approach the throne. So 
long as this situation prevails will it be necessary for cabinets to 
obtain the approval of men without constitutional authority for the 
exercise of an influence which in fact guides the imperial hand in 
the signatures of ordinances, treaties and statutes. When Premier 
Tanaka resigned in the summer of 1929, there was uncertainty in 
Tokyo concerning the emperor’s part in his fall. Did the imperial 
face betray displeasure, was the imperial head turned away? It is 
possible to believe that the emperor may have opinions. It is not 
possible to conceive of his opinions overturning a cabinet. Enough 
_ that in such momentous decisions an emperor of strong mind may 
have some share. 

Has the cabinet gained in its struggle for control of the execu- 
tive by the change in the character of the genro? Undoubtedly. 
Jt is dealing with men no less able but of smaller prestige, men 
who have passed from its own ranks to the imperial household de- 
partment. Their function is less the control of State policy, more 
the preservation of forms of action consonant with imperial preroga- 
tives. The “‘ new ”’ genro are less deeply rooted in the past, less 
devoted to feudal ideals, more experienced in modern methods and 
more conscious of movements among the people. They will, after 
Saionji’s death, be unable to rest. back upon the old” genro in 
opposition to cabinet proposals. 


VoL. CXL. 4 
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To appreciate the influence of the emperor one is called upon to 
observe the familiar distinction between form and substance, be- 
tween law and fact. To witness an imperial progress such as 
Emperor Hirohito’s inspection of Tokyo’s reconstructed areas in 
March 1930 is to be convinced of the love and loyalty of every 
Japanese. To discuss with men as widely divergent in their 
political thinking as the great liberal, Ozaki Yukio, and the 
staunch constitutional literalist, Viscount Kaneko, the issue of 
terminology raised in the diet and the privy council over the 
phrase, ‘“‘ in the name of their respective peoples ’’ in the pact of 
Paris, and to find them at one in condemning it as applied to the 
Japanese system, is to realise the profundity of the conception 
which the Japanese call kokutai—the eternal oneness of the dynasty 
and the State. But these are testimony to the compelling force 
of a tremendous tradition. They have little bearing upon the rou- 
tine processes of politics and administration. For a government to 
bring the imperial name into those processes is to court disaster. 
The emperor is not an official, he is hardly to be thought of as a 
person. He is the embodiment of an idea, the sustaining spirit of 
Great Japan, symbol of national continuity unto ages eternal. 

It remains for the exponents of liberalism—chief of whom are 
certain members of university faculties of law and politics—to link 
up this conception of the throne with that of popular rule. Until 
now the people have belonged to the emperor, not the emperor to 
the people. Now the people are voting for members of national 
and local legislatures, they are taking office as citizens beside the 
trained bureaucrats. ‘They are struggling with the bureaucracy 
for power to govern. They are infinitely more important than the 
bureaucrats, 1.e. the appointed officials, who also belong, in theory, 
to the emperor. If the officials can rule within the constitution, so 
can the people without doing injury to the traditional monarchy. 
Interesting to speculate upon is the publicity now attending the 
royal family’s activities. [The emperor and empress appear fre- 
quently in public, their photographs are exhibited, pictures of their 
children and home life are are published in newspapers. Princes 
Chichibu and Takamatsu, the emperor’s brothers, travel abroad 
with their wives, subject to a continuous following of reporters and 
cinematographers. Is the bureaucracy seeking to bolster up its old 
position by transforming a god into a patriot king? Or has the 
rise of a proletarian electorate led the party men who now compose 
the cabinets to see the value of a less remote, more htman emperor 
in their struggle with more conservative forces? 

With the passing of the genro the privy council looms larger 
in the path of the cabinet’s march to control of the executive. 
The council’s powers are constitutional and legal. They are 
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strengthened as Japan exchanges the rule of men for that of law. 
Without the council’s approval the emperor’s final action upon 
important statutes, imperial ordinances and treaties is withheld. 
The council is interpreter of the constitution, ‘These extensive 
powers render the cabinet in fact, though not in law, responsible 
to the council and enable the council, by withholding approval of 
proposals, to overthrow a ministry. This was demonstrated as 
recently as 1927 when the Wakatsuki cabinet, possessed of majority 
backing in the house of representatives, fell after censure by the 
council for its programme of financing bankrupt establishments. 
Treaties, presumably because they bear the signature of an imperial 
appointee, fare better before the council than ordinances or domestic 
projects. The council never has rejected a treaty. But a govern- 
ment may feel the sting of its displeasure while succeeding in 
obtaining its favourable recommendation to the emperor upon a 
specific treaty. 

The ministries chafe under the supervision of the privy council. 
They regard themselves as the proper repository of imperial confi- 
dence and resent the patronising attitude of a body which they con- 
sider obsolete. The councillors, on the other hand, view the 
ministers as youngsters who need the help of sages like themselves. 
They are inclined to keep their powers bright and shining with use. 
Against the council the cabinet has two weapons. One is the power 
of the premier to recommend new councillors to the emperor. This 
must involve, and relatively soon in view of the advanced age of 
many members, a change of council complexion towards resemblance 
of the ministries. The other weapon is public opinion, expressed 
chiefly by the press, which demands that the council maintain its 
virtue by eschewing politics. 

Turning now to the cabinet, the arresting characteristic of that 
body is the existence within it of a dualism that tends to divide 
it into two antagonistic units, one civilian, the other military. The 
ministers of war and the navy, who are by ordinance military and 
naval officers respectively, enjoy direct access to the throne. Of the 
civilian ministers the premier alone exercises that privilege. The 
full significance of this unique element in the Japanese executive 
is a subject of dispute. In the past it has resulted in a confusion 
of functions in the conduct of foreign relations, one aspect of its 
paralysing influence against the progress of parliamentary govern- 
ment. The naval staff board under the headship of Admiral Kato 
Kanji fought during the consideration of the London naval treaty 
for the view that the premier acted unconstitutionally in authorising 
signature of the treaty without obtaining the concurrence of the 
board. He held and was supported in his view by the naval members 
of the supreme military council—the army members not participat- 
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ing in the discussion—that Admiral Takarabe, navy minister, 
should have refrained from signing the treaty on that account. 
Admiral Takarabe subsequently admitted the validity of Kato’s 
stand. To mark the intensity of his feeling Admiral Kato resigned. 
His place was filled without delay. Premier Hamaguchi and 
Foreign Minister Shidehara sought the approval of the naval staff 
board, but when it was not forthcoming they instructed the dele- 
gation to sign. Possibly they are to be credited with special 
astuteness for sending the navy minister to London; possibly 
Takarabe is an unusually liberal naval officer ; possibly both these 
considerations assisted the civilian point of view. At any rate the 
treaty was signed. This accomplished, the defence thereof was 
somewhat ill-defined and shifting, due, no doubt, to the extremely 
frank resentment displayed by the naval staff board. But it is 
clear that the Minseito cabinet, victors by a landslide in the general 
election held while the London Conference was in session, acted 
with the intention of putting to the test the issue of the right of 
the whole cabinet to advise the emperor on foreign policy. 

The privy council approved the treaty and it was ratified. The 
Hamaguchi cabinet continued in office. The naval authorities had 
lost a battle to control cabinet action in foreign relations respecting 
their own service. Whatever the personal elements involved, a 
precedent is a precedent. ‘The dualism that has interfered with 
the work of the foreign office, particularly in the development of a 
conciliatory policy toward China, has received a stunning blow. 
The fight is by no means finished, but the position of the cabinet 
is greatly improved. 

Even before the death of the powerful Choshu clansman Yama- 
gata in 1922 the influence of Choshu had declined. Non-Choshu 
men, e.g. the present minister, General Ugaki, to-day more fre- 
quently hold the war portfolio than do the scions of Choshu. Sat- 
suma remains highly influential in the navy, but its power, never 
so great there as Choshu’s in the army, also is on the wane. 
These changes operate to weaken the political influence of the 
military services while strengthening them in their proper sphere 
by opening the higher ranks to men of ability with less regard 
to clan connections. No longer is it true that ‘‘ non-Choshu men 
can get into the army but only Choshu men can get on in the 
army.’ ‘The present influence of the clans is extremely difficult 
to assess. Unquestionably clan influence still persists, but nothing 
is more striking than the unanimity with which both Japanese and 
foreign observers of Tokyo politics at close range insist upon its 
decline to comparative desuetude. Dominant figures in the imperial 
household ministry, in the privy council, in the house of peers 
and in the army and navy establishments, are clansmen. (Clan 
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prestige is a factor in many districts in the election of members of 
the house of representatives. But clan influence is so heavily 
diluted by the newer forces—industrial and business trusts, the 
press, the proletarian voters—working through the political parties, 
that it is to-day little more than a reagent against radicalism. 

The struggle of the cabinet to control the executive is paralleled 
by the struggle of the house of representatives to control the 
cabinet. From the earliest days of the diet this struggle has been 
waged and the house has been able from the first to force a 
dissolution or a compromise through its power to reject certain 
items of the budget. Clansmen like Ito and Katsura reorganised 
the now existing major parties and through them, for a time, 
ruled the lower house. When the clans lost influence the parties 
gained strength and the current of control began to run in the 
opposite direction until to-day it is a highly exceptional thing for a 
ministry to be constituted otherwise than of members of the 
largest party in the house of representatives. "This is not to say 
that Japan to-day has attained a parliamentary system. But the 
unity now achieved between the lower house and the cabinet is a 
mighty stride on the road to responsible government. 

The house of peers is an ally of the older executive forces in the 
struggle for supremacy. It is equal in power with the lower 
house, its members are more experienced, its debates reach a 
higher plane of dignity and ability. About half of its members 
are nobles, the remainder appointees of the emperor or persons 
elected on account of wealth or learning. The premier nominates 
the imperial appointees, but he is legally restricted as to number. 
It is hardly conceivable that he would attempt to pack the upper 
house, and the extra-constitutional forces would rally to defeat so 
extreme a measure. However, the mere fact that the appointed 
and elected non-peers may exceed in number the hereditary and 
elected peers should function, in time, to produce a working liaison 
between the two houses. 

What of ‘‘ the people ’’?? They too are engaged in a struggle—to 
control the house of representatives. The fight for the legal right 
to control was won in 1925, when a suffrage act enfranchised thirteen 
million men. In the two general elections held under the act an 
extraordinary interest was shown by the voters. Men and women— 
the latter unenfranchised—attended open-air meetings in the chilly 
air of February, stood in queues for hours for an opportunity 
to hear the issues discussed, tramped several miles to the polling 
places. They crowded before the boards upon which the results 
were being posted. Eighty per cent. of the electorate voted in 
1928 and again in 1930. Popular participation in the electoral process 
is confined to the act of voting. There are no primaries or nominat- 
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ing conventions. The only parties to contain within their member- 
ship other than those who have personal political ambitions are the 
proletarian parties. The extensive powers of the home minister, 
who acts, as a rule, as campaign manager for the party in office, 
are a deterrent to freedom of voting and formerly it was commonly 
said that ‘‘ the government always wins.’’ In 1928, however, the 
Seiyukai, under the unpopular General Baron Tanaka’s leadership, 
failed of a majority, while in 1930 the popular Minseito won a 
large majority of the seats. Granted that bribery was an important 
factor in both elections one may cancel Seiyukai and Muinseito 
bribes against each other. There is small respect for the parties as 
such, albeit as bands of gladiators they intrigue the popular fancy. 
Politicians are regarded, as a class, as selfish corruptionists. Ozaki, 
a life-long liberal and party leader, to-day voices his disgust and 
despair by urging that the emperor appoint ministries without regard 
to parties. The influence of popular distrust was shown in the 
appointment of Hamaguchi, a man universally respected for 
honesty, to the presidency of the Minseito and in the Seiyukai 
choice of Inukai as its president after the disgrace and death of 
Tanaka. 

Japan’s enormous vertical trusts—Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Okura, 
Yasuda and others—are the chief source of party funds and the 
chief element in party strength. Thus while corrupting the politi- 
cians they serve the cause of popular government against the forces 
that work ‘‘ behind the curtain.’’ The industrial and commercial 
magnate has usurped—better, succeeded to—the place of influence 
formerly occupied by Choshu and Satsuma clansmen by virtue of 
Japan’s transition from a feudal to an industrial economy. He 
adopts brilliant young politicians or marries his daughters to them. 
He is connected by similar means to the older aristocracy with 
which his relations in the realm of politics are those of give and 
take. Paternalistic governments repay his support with subsidies, 
concessions and tariffs. His influence upon individual politicians 
may be evil, but his outlook is progressive at home and conciliatory 
in foreign relations, 

The voice of liberalism is hardly audible. There are liberals 
in Japan, but they are either not in politics or are in the labour 
parties. The leader of the half-dozen self-styled liberals in the 
1928 diet lost credit with his constituency when he declined to 
support a motion entailing a vote of censure against Premier 
Tanaka’s cabinet. His non-support meant the failure of the 
motion against a cabinet universally condemned for flagrant corrup- 
tion. Although he announced, in the 1930 campaign, that he would 
favour the Minseito if elected, he failed of re-election. To-day there 
is no “‘ liberal ”’ group in the lower house. 
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The proletarian parties won eight seats in 1928 but were reduced 
to five in 1930. The latter result was unexpected. They polled 
a heavier vote but wasted their strength in contests with each other. 
There is widespread sympathy for the cause of the labourers and 
peasant farmers which waits upon leadership, unity and definiteness 
of programme in their parties to make itself felt. This sympathy 
is middle-class as well as proletarian and is goaded to expression by 
the growing distrust of the older parties. It is operating, as in the 
success of the manhood suffrage movement, to compel the Seiyukai 
and Minseito to propose legislation in the popular interest. The 
most recent evidence of its force is the announcement that Home 
Minister Adachi is preparing a Bill to grant the local franchise 
to women on terms now applicable only to men. 

The greatest liberal force in present-day Japan is the press. 
The leading newspapers are independent of political parties. The 
Japanese people demand that their papers, some of which have daily 
circulation of more than a million copies, take a critical attitude 
toward the government. Edited by young men of idealistic views 
they are highly iconoclastic and humanitarian. Known to be cap- 
able of whipping the people of Tokyo and other great cities into 
a frenzy before which the police are powerless, the newspapers are 
accorded a respect by officials that renders them genuine popular 
tribunes. Although, paradoxically, the papers submit tamely to 
censorship and other methods of control in connection with ques- 
tions of foreign policy, the more important of them can be relied 
upon to support a programme of parliamentarism and inter- 
nationalism. 

HAROLD S. QUIGLEY. 


THE, TRUS nse Sie e 


HOSE who live beside an estuary know how difficult it 

sometimes is to be quite sure whether the tide is still ebbing 

or has begun to flow. For even when the flood has plainly 
disclosed itself in mid-channel there is still for quite a perceptible 
time a current moving seaward along the shore rocks. I have 
sometimes thought that many of our political perplexities and 
honest differences of opinion are to be so explained. Short-sighted 
as most of us are, we observe only the drift of our own boat, while 
in fact the main current may be setting in the opposite direction. 
Take, for example, the long contest between the medizeval idea of 
Universal Empire and the more modern notion of the single and 
sovereign State. For many centuries the second has been sweeping 
all before it. The Papacy indeed stands, notwithstanding all the 
storms that have beaten upon it, re-emerging from the waves in 
undiminished strength. But the last pretender to the Imperial 
power of the Casars has disappeared ; and throughout Europe the 
principle of self-determination has been carried to a point from 
which its further extension appears impossible. Elsewhere the 
struggle still goes on, yellow men and brown being, oddly enough, 
unable to understand why what we think good for ourselves should 
not also be good for them. 

Perhaps the unrest in India and elsewhere represents the eddy 
round the rocks; for I suppose there can be little doubt that the 
main current has set again towards the older idea, embodied 
though this is in a new form, in which unity is sought rather 
by limiting the rights of all than by asserting those of one. But 
now my metaphor—as is the way of metaphors when pushed any 
distance—breaks down; for we have all begun to see, as wise men 
doubtless saw long ago, that nationalism and internationalism are 
not opposing currents but are complementary since, in Grattan’s 
phrase, ‘“‘ loyalty without liberty is oppression,’’ and since, on the 
other hand, nations as well as men must be restrained from using 
their liberty to the detriment of their neighbours. 

And if it be asked what all this has to do with the Free State 
in 1931, I answer that it is very much to the point, since, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, our domestic struggles really turn nowadays 
upon the degree in which our several political parties think that 
patriotism (as understood during the long fight with England) 
is enough, or, on the other hand, realise that, John Bull having 
taken his finger out of our pie, we have now something better to do 
than, as Mr. Shaw once said, try to bite it. (Mr. Shaw’s prefaces 
are surely now part of classical literature and, as such, fair game 
for quotation.) That many of us are slow to adapt our political 
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thought to the new conditions is not surprising. Did not England 
dread the power of Spain long after the Spanish power had declined, 
and that of France when already danger threatened from Prussia? 
Was not France similarly obsessed by hatred of Austria for fully 
a century after Richelieu? Seeing how slowly historic animosities 
have died in other countries, one cannot wonder if, with only ten 
years separating us from the time of the Black and Tans, a good 
many people in the Free State still think of England as the enemy ; 
one should rather admire and rejoice that so many others realise, 
the secular quarrel being over and done, that to wish England ill 
is to wish Ireland ill also. Nowadays he must indeed be a very 
foolish citizen of the Free State who does not desire the economic 
welfare of Britain. Some day, perhaps, our urban population may 
so far have increased in size and consuming power that Irish farmers 
will be able to think only of the home market. But as yet that day 
appears far distant, since after meeting the domestic requirements 
of the country, both urban and rural, we are still left with a huge 
exportable surplus of agricultural products which finds its only 
outlet across the Channel. Regard being had to the extent to which 
unemployment and other causes must have tended to restrict con- 
sumption, our external trade—in other words, our trade with Great 
Britain ; for our trade with other countries is relatively negligible 
both in size and value—has been surprisingly well maintained. 
During the first quarter of this year imports dropped by £2,319,294, 
exports by £2,126,224, giving an adverse balance substantially 
smaller than for the corresponding quarter of 1930; while the 
decrease under either head appears to be almost entirely explicable 
by the world-wide fall in commodity prices. It is to be observed 
also that, relatively to the total trade of Great Britain, the percent- 
age of trade done with the Free State has actually increased. 

In the matter of finance, as in trade, we have grounds for modest 
satisfaction. Movements on the Stock Exchange are an unfathom- 
able mystery to such as myself, and the market valuation of our 
4% per cent. National Loan (now standing nearly ten points above 
the price of issue) may be partly attributable to the extraordinary 
slump in industrial shares and the general appreciation of gilt-edged 
securities. But the very fact that the public debt of the Free State 
should be regarded as a gilt-edged security is in itself worthy of 
remark. Who in 1922 imagined that the Irish Free State, ten years 
later, would be able to borrow on more favourable terms than India, 
New Zealand, Japan, or Germany? Or that the thirty millions 
required would be found mainly at home? Or that the various 
loans would enjoy a steadily increasing measure of public confi- 


dence? 
Simultaneously with this increased confidence of the relatively 
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large investor a similar tendency has manifested itself among the 
small. Between June 1923 and February 1931 over eight millions 
worth of Savings Certificates were issued. ‘Towards the end of the 
period there was indeed, to quote the Minister for Finance, ‘‘ such 
an avalanche of buying that we had to close the issue in self 
defence.’’ The Free State can surely congratulate itself upon hav- 
ing so far come very well through a crisis which has brought greater 
and richer peoples to the verge of ruin. Whether this relative 
immunity can be indefinitely maintained is another matter, Irish 
agriculture, as already noted, disposes of its surplus products 
almost entirely in the British markets, and one can hardly dare 
hope that unless things soon get better in Great Britain they will 
not get worse with us. "The Robinson Crusoe Island of Mr, de 
Valera’s dreams—the brazen wall of Bishop Berkeley’s imagination 
—are alike impossible in the world of to-day. Independence absolute 
and unconditioned is unknown to practical politics, nor can any 
country live entirely to itself. Everywhere hours and wages of 
labour, profits, public health, the maintenance of a certain standard 
of life for all, are coming more and more to depend on international 
agreement. Even here, in what has long been a backwater of 
Europe, we begin to realise in what direction the tide is setting; 
and though Republican orators still jeer at our ministers for pay- 
ing, as they suggest, more attention to Geneva than to Ireland, 
the gibe carries less weight than hitherto. 

Indeed, contrary to what might have been expected, President 
Cosgrave’s Ministry, now easily the oldest constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe, appears actually to have increased its popularity 
by long retention of office, a development so opposed to British 
experience as to merit a brief essay in explanation. It certainly 
cannot be attributed either to the use of patronage for electoral 
purposes, such as appears to be a common device in certain other 
democracies, or to legislative or administrative action designed to 
curry favour with the majority. There is, perhaps, no country 
in Europe where the Executive has retained fewer offices in its 
gift. Of all the agreeable sinecures which the Castle dispensed 
before the Treaty, not one remains; while alike to the powerful 
Licensing Trade demanding a decrease in the heavy duties on 
alcoholic liquors, and to the Labour Party pleading for increase of 
costly, though otherwise desirable, social services the Minister 
for Finance turns a stony countenance. Partial satisfaction has 
indeed been given within the last few weeks to the demand for the 
de-rating of agricultural land, but even this in a manner expressly 
designed to show that in this world nothing is to be had for 
nothing, and that a great part of what the farmer saves in rates 
he will have to pay in taxes. The attempt on the part of a local body 
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to boycott a newly-appointed county librarian on the double ground 
of her Protestantism and her scanty knowledge of Irish very 
promptly led to the dissolution of the Council in question by the 
Minister for Local Government, himself both a Catholic and one 
of the pillars of the Gaelic movement. Incidentally, this affair, added 
to the financial and administrative consequences of de-rating, has 
strengthened the existing tendency to restrict the powers of local 
councils through the appointment of paid managers. If indeed this 
operation has not already been carried further, it is rather because 
of the difficulty of finding an adequate supply of qualified persons 
than because the people have shown any ardent desire to keep the 
full control of local affairs in the hands of local representatives. 
It may be, of course, that this indifference is less specifically an 
Irish characteristic than part of the widespread reaction, noted by 
many writers, against nineteenth-century exaltation of representa- 
tive institutions and of a widely-extended electoral franchise, What- 
ever the cause, the fact is, I believe, indisputable. 

If, then, I am right in guessing that at the General Election, 
whether held this year or next, Mr. Cosgrave’s Government will 
receive a new lease of power, neither of these explanations will fit. 
I should be inclined to lay stress in varying degree on three or four 
less obvious things. First, there is the personal prestige of the 
President of the Executive Council himself—easily the most popu- 
lar man in the country as well as its shrewdest statesman. 
Secondly, no one who follows the proceedings in the Dail but must 
see that the Government front bench is immensely superior to its 
opponents, not only in grasp of affairs, but in debating strength. 
It is true that our methods are rough and ready and that most 
British Under-Secretaries could give us lessons in finesse and Par- 
liamentary management. It is also true that Mr. de Valera has 
personality and that his chief lieutenant, Mr. Lemass, is very 
ready and very clever; but no observer can be in doubt where the 
balance of practical ability lies. Thirdly, there is to be considered 
the working of Proportional Representation, which both tends to 
moderate any swing of the pendulum and to ensure the return of 
a certain number of deputies not adhering to either of the larger 
parties. Now these smaller groups have of late, with a possible 
exception of Labour, been coming steadily closer to the Govern- 
ment’s standpoint. The Farmers’ Group for all practical purposes 
is one with Cumann-na-nGaedhael, while the National League, 
represented by Captain Redmond and a solitary follower—which 
in 1927 almost outdid Fianna Fail in its attacks upon the Govern- 
ment—shows itself increasingly friendly. The aforetime Southern 
Unionists, mainly represented in the Dail by the members for 
Dublin University, are the most loyal of allies; two of the most 
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prominent and ablest among them, Major Bryan Cooper and 
Senator Sir Bryan Mahon, having indeed become at their own 
desire some little time before their most lamented deaths pledge- 
bound members of the Government Party itself. 

Finally, we have to reckon with certain Irish idiosyncrasies. 
Like most Latin people, and unlike the English, we do not in- 
stinctively abhor dictatorship, nor do we trouble ourselves greatly 
over constitutional forms or precedents. Even in the old days I 
doubt if we resented the arbitrary nature of British rule as much 
as our English Liberal friends believed. Or rather, I believe we 
resented it, not so much because it was arbitrary as because it was 
British. For the moment, at any rate, the fact that the present 
Free State Government has some of the notes of a benevolent 
despotism is not, I think, resented as it would still be resented in 
Great Britain. I am even more sure that we differ from the British 
in sticking to our political opinions, whatever they may be, through 
thick and thin. Revolutions are more violent and far-reaching 
here than in Great Britain, but they are also much less frequent. 
That which is the deciding factor in all British elections—a great 
mass of electors pledged to no one party, but throwing its weight 
now right, now left—has no parallel among us. Consider for how 
long O’Connell and the Constitutional National Party organised by 
Parnell successively enjoyed the unquestioned allegiance of the 
Irish people. Consider also that what put an end to the power of 
each was not so much, indeed hardly at all, a transfer of the votes 
of former supporters, as the coming into play of new forces, em- 
bodied in a new generation and inspired by new ideas. At the 
present moment no such forces are discoverable ; whence I conclude 
that no great change will be seen in the political sphere for some 
years to come.* 

Neither do I foresee the probability of any considerable alteration 
in the economic or social fabric. Our fiscal system appears to have 
reached something like a stable equilibrium ; for though the oppo- 
sition constantly clamours for more and higher tariffs, it is difficult 
to see how these can be imposed without bringing about such a rise 
of prices as would be sure to set up a reaction towards free trade. 
The Shannon Scheme has by all accounts proved very successful 
from the technical standpoint, and has undoubtedly increased the 

* Since this was written, the Republicans have won the Kildare by-election, 
wresting from Labour a seat which the latter will quite certainly win back 
at the General Election. But, inasmuch as the result is plainly due, not to any 
change in popular sentiment—-Labour having, indeed, increased its sum of first 
preference votes, both positively and relatively to those cast for the other two 
parties—but to the different consequences that inevitably follow the applica- 
tion of Proportional Representation to one and to several vacancies in a given 
area, I see no reason to modify the opinion above expressed. Whether our 


present method of filling casual vacancies might not be improved upon is 
another matter. 
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amenities of life over a great part of rural and urban Ireland. But 
the provision of cheap light and power does not of itself carry us 
very far towards that industrialisation which some long for and 
others dread. 

The material havoc wrought by the civil war has now been all 
but completely repaired. Gandon’s Custom House again lifts its 
graceful dome beside the Liffey; and this autumn the Judges and 
the Bar are to take over their old quarters in the Four Courts. 
The existence of stable government, a lower rate of income-tax, 
cheaper living—consequent not on lower prices, but on a less 
exigent standard of outward display—the many sports for which 
Ireland is famous, above all the pull of old memories, are tending 
to draw back to us many who were driven away in the bad times. 
It is worth remarking in this connection that several Dublin clubs 
which not long ago were ruefully contemplating early extinction 
now enjoy a growing membership ; while the Royal Dublin Society 
appears actually stronger to-day than at any time during the 200 
years of its useful existence. Altogether, unless fresh disturbances 
come upon us from outside, we look like settling down to a safe, 
if unexciting, way of life. 

I wish it were possible to speak with the same cheerfulness of 
literature and the arts. Of the men and women who thirty years 
ago created the Irish Literary renaissance some are dead, some no 
longer live among us, and the rest must in the course of nature be 
approaching the end of their labours. I do not see—though this 
may be the prejudice of age—who there is to replace them. At 
the beginning of the century there were at least a dozen Irish-born 
men and women under forty years of age who had already achieved 
something like a European reputation. It would not be easy to 
find half that number to-day. Especially in the realm of poetry 
does present dearth contrast with former plenty. I can recall only 
two outstanding volumes of verse recently published, The Tower 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats, and ‘‘ A’s’”’ Vale, the title of which latter 
is but too suggestive. So in a less degree is it with the Drama, the 
other chief sphere of those who then were young and now are old. 
The Abbey still flourishes and, since it is in receipt of a modest 
subvention from the State, may be officially as well as by popular 
consent regarded as the National Theatre. Its players are as good 
as ever, although none of those who gave it its early fame for 
sincere acting and fine speech are to be found on its stage. But 
by comparison with the achievements of its earlier years few are 
the new plays now produced—not at all, I am convinced, because 
the management is averse from encouraging new playwrights, but 
simply because so few new playwrights of merit are to be found 
among us. Some indeed there are: Lennox Robinson, the present 
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Director of the Abbey, has himself many notable plays to his 
credit; and his ingenuity and wit show no sign of diminishing. 
Nor should one forget that the earlier of Sean O’Casey’s plays were 
first seen at the Abbey. The rejection of his Silver Tassie, fol- 
lowed as it was by similar rejection of a very witty comedy, The 
Old Lady Says No, written by a young Irish barrister who prefers 
to be known as “‘ E. W. Tocher,’”’ caused some people to think 
that the Abbey was suffering from that unconscious dislike of new 
ideas and new ways which is wont to afflict men and institutions 
whose youth is past. But there were good grounds, as Mr. Yeats 
showed at the time, for regarding the first of these as unsuited to 
the Abbey stage; while the recent production of another of Mr. 
Tocher’s plays is evidence of a contrary disposition. Nor is it to 
be regretted that the Abbey has now a rival in the newly established 
Gate Theatre, where Irish playgoers can see other types of uncom- 
mercial drama than those commonly associated with the older House. 

Clever young novelists, too, we have in plenty (what country has 
not ?), but none who stand clearly out from their fellows, here or else- 
where. It looks, indeed, as though the Anglo-Irish renaissance 
were dying with the generation in which it rose. Perhaps, as I 
write, a new movement is coming to birth, the child it may be of 
a purely Gaelic culture. Perhaps neither Gael nor Anglo-Irish 
are just now capable of great literary achievement. If this fore- 
boding prove true we must content ourselves with such modest 
credit as attends the spectacle of a well-ordered State and such 
greater fame as is gained by the efficient conduct of sweepstakes. 
Since to be talked of is accounted good, the promoters and managers 
of the Irish Hospitals Sweepstake can congratulate themselves 
upon having made the name of Ireland more familiar outside her 
shores than all the saints and scholars, soldiers and statesmen of 
past times. They, and the great multitude of participants in all 
parts of the world, have also the more solid satisfaction of knowing 
that by their means not only the hospitals of Dublin (training 
grounds among other things of thousands of medical students, 
many of whom are bound to use their skill in other parts of the 
Commonwealth), but also a host of smaller institutions up and 
down the country are being rapidly released from debt, and 
enabled, as perhaps in no other way they could have been enabled, 
to put at the service of staff and patients the best equipment now 
available for the treatment of disease. 

Looking back over the past twenty years or so, I see an astound- 
ing progress in material things. The dietary, the housing, the 
clothing, of our country people have improved almost out of recog- 
nition. So also have means of communication and amenities of 
many kinds. This year the Land Question, so long a cause of 
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strife, enters upon its final stage of settlement, with the formal 
vesting of all outstanding holdings in the tenant purchasers. ‘The 
building of new and spacious schoolhouses goes steadily forward ; 
and education in its various degrees, primary, secondary, and 
technical, is now by far the most costly of our public services. 
Only in Dublin and other large towns the decent housing of the 
very poor has still to be faced. Happily even in this matter there 
are signs that the public conscience is at last awake; and I am not 
without hope that within a few years from now a real impression 
will have been made on this last and most distressing of our social 
problems. That problem will need all we can bring to it of courage 
and wisdom. In Dublin alone thousands are born, live, and die in 
one-room tenements. To replace insanitary dwellings the Corpora- 
tion in 1919 estimated that 20,000 new houses were needed; and, 
though much has been done since by the Government, by the Cor- 
poration and city managers, and by public-spirited individuals, it is 
doubtful whether their united efforts have more than sufficed to keep 
pace with natural decay. Most of the existing tenement houses were 
planned and built between 150 and 200 years ago for the use of single 
families of the well-to-do, and little has since been added or altered 
to fit them for their poor and numerous inhabitants. Hardly less 
urgent is the provision of new playgrounds and open spaces. For 
though in none of our smaller towns, nor perhaps even in Dublin, 
need poor children be wholly without sight of country things—a 
penny tram-ride will take them to the seashore or to the grass and 
flowers of the Phcenix Park—yet for most the only near playground 
is the street, with all its perils moral and physical. Nature has, in- 
deed, been singularly kind to us in Dublin, offering us here a glimpse 
of mountains, there of the sea, there of green fields and trees. Our 
forefathers did their part also, bequeathing us noble buildings and 
spacious streets and squares. It is full time we showed ourselves 
worthy of our inheritance. 

I do not think I undervalue the place of literature and the arts 
in the life of civilised nations; but if we can abolish the slums, I 
for one will wait contentedly the tardy arrival of new sonnets. 
After all, I am not likely before I die to have been able to read one 
half of the great poems already written. And who knows but that 
at this very moment something is being written which will pre- 
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‘“T’he chief differences between the system in the United 
States and that of the British dole are as follows: Here in 
America the taxpayer meets a much larger part of the expense, 
while the employer as such pays nothing except what he contri- 
butes to charity ; the relief is distributed in a more haphazard and 
less efficient way; the tax burden falls on city real estate and 
rents, rather than on a scientifically graduated national income 
tax; the relief is less adequate, likely to be ruinous to municipal 
financing, and comes to a sudden end in many localities irrespect- 
ive of the need.”’ New Republic. 


all good Americans. ‘‘ We don’t pay men to be idle,”’ 

they said. ‘‘ No, sir; not in America. We pay them to 
work.’’ But last winter doubt began to sap the hitherto invincible 
confidence of Americans in continued and continuous industrial 
expansion. JI have in my notes the rather pathetic greeting of 
a business man who said as I sat down in his office, ‘‘ We are a 
humble people to-day, Mr. Eagar. Two years ago the world was 
sending us commissions and inquiries to find out the secret of 
wealth. We thought we had it. We thought we knew how to 
master materials and how to manage men. ‘To-day material is 
mastering us and we don’t know what to do with our men.’’ It 
was not necessary for him to enter the debate whether there were 
more than seven million unemployed in the U.S.A. He needed to 
know only that his own city had been recently canvassed and found 
to be employing full-time only just over half of its ‘‘ occupied ”’ 
population and that other cities were as badly hit. 

Last winter awakened America not so much to the fact that even 
America is liable to suffer from a depression as to the much more 
depressing fact that unemployment had existed even when trade 
was booming. Miss Helen Hall, Chairman of the Unemployment 
Committee of the National Federation of Settlements, shocked 
many complacent minds when she published an article last 
January entitled ‘‘ Shall we stick to the American Dole??? ‘The 
‘““ American Dole ’?—the phrase shocked and stung. Settlement 
workers, the people who have first-hand knowledge of actual condi- 
tions in the poorer homes of the cities, had in fact been sounding 
the alarm for years past. Case Studies of Unemployment and 
Some Folks Won’t Work (the title is writ sarcastic) were settle- 
ment publications. They had their more academic counterparts, 
statistical studies of the duration of unemployment and the rate 
of re-absorption. All of them pointed the moral that the unem- 
ployed include some unemployables, many seasonal workers and 
many men highly employable by reason of both character and 


Ble to last summer the English ‘‘ dole’’ was a by-word to 
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skill, who were displaced by machines, changes in fashion, 
geographical shifts of industry, etc. The discussions now taking 
place on unemployment in the U.S.A. take an English listener 
back twenty-five years. American social workers and intellectuals 
are using the vocabulary of our pre-insurance days: their 
conversation arouses echoes of Hollesley Bay and the voluntary 
Unemployment Committees of the first decade of this century. 
Talk and writing, however, are slow to percolate down (or up) 
to the business mind. The fact, now admitted, that even during 
the recent boom there was a five per cent. reserve of labour (that 
is a total of not less than 2,000,000 unemployed), and that a figure 
of this magnitude must be reckoned on as the minimum of 
unemployment at any given moment, would not be generally 
recognised even now, had not the economic blizzard swelled the 
pool into a torrent. Unemployment has ‘‘ gotten under the 
skin ’’ of the American business man. One of them said recently, 
““ You've got to know now that you can’t fire a man thinking he’ll 
go round the corner and get another job. “There’s a permanent 
problem of unemployment, and we can’t get away from it.’? To 
an Englishman the drift of opinion is at least as interesting as 
the statistics of the problem. ‘The studies being made analyse 
and illustrate facts which, though deeply submerged by our 
present preoccupation with depressed areas, and ‘“‘ abuses of the 
dole,”’ are relevant also to our present industrial conditions. 
America, too, has its flight from the farm : it has even a south- 
ward drift of industry, which leaves derelict factories and mills in 
the north. The displacement of labour by new processes, or new 
types of demand, bulks largest in an analysis of the cause of 
unemployment. Statistics are available showing that in the 
period 1919-29 the factory worker’s output increased by forty-five 
per cent. and factory employment decreased by 900,000 persons, 
and that the farm population was diminished by no less than 
3,000,000 persons in the 1920-30 decade. ‘To describe unemploy- 
ment of this kind, Americans have coined a clumsy but useful 
term, ‘‘ technological unemployment,’’? which crops up in every 
serious discussion of the day. [Illustrations of the forces making 
for ‘‘ technological unemployment ”’ abound in towns and country. 
Norman ‘Thomas, ‘‘ America’s one Socialist,’ tells in his 
magazine The Unemployed of a machine recently installed in 
Milwaukee whose ‘‘ function is to engulf raw steel sheets at one 
end and turn out finished automobile frames at the other.’’? The 
transformation takes one hour. Every eight seconds of day and 
night a painted, dried, ready-for-factory frame is delivered. Ten 
thousand frames a day, 3,000,000 frames a year, a frame for 
every motor-car manufactured in the U.S.A. in 1930—produced 
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by one machine. This gigantic labour-saver is tended by 200 men, 
who inspect, repair and control the process. Under the previous 
process 2,000 men had been needed to turn out 10,000 frames a 
day. Another example is derived from a new concrete sewerage 
works at St. Louis, where 33 machine operators, aided by 37 
labourers, are doing the work of 7,000 pick and shovel men. Most 
significant of all, perhaps, is the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
estimate that in one wheat area alone the combined reaper-thresher 
has reduced the agricultural labour force from 50,000 to 20,000. 

Formerly no one bothered very much where the disemployed 
went. They went ‘‘ round the corner ’’ into the newer industries, 
particularly the manufacture of radios and automobiles, or into 
the service industries, such as restaurants, laundries, hotels and 
“beauty parlours,’’ into transportation services, distributive 
trades and professions. It is recorded in serious bulletins that 
they went into ‘‘ bootlegging ’’ in some numbers. Only two years 
ago an investigation of the U.S. Department of Commerce com- 
fortably declared that from 1920 to 1927 America absorbed into 
employment not only the migrants from the farms and the dis- 
employed from manufacture and railways, but also some additional 
800,000 workers who had not previously been gainfully occupied. 
It is evident that the pace of re-absorption has markedly slackened 
since 1927, and that rationalisation by merger has accelerated the 
rate of disemployment. ‘Talk of a labour famine disguised the 
facts for a while. ‘Too much attention was paid to Detroit—where 
incidentally 45,000 families were on unemployment relief last 
January—and too little to New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
a host of manufacturing towns whose industries were not carried 
on the uprush of motor sales. 

It is already hard for us to understand how unemployed men 
can be kept from riot or starvation without insurance benefits or 
outdoor relief. Drawing on savings, borrowing, pawning, cutting 
down on clothing, rent and food, finding odd jobs, dependence on 
the earnings of the mother or children, these are the pitiful 
expedients of unemployment everywhere. In America the high 
general level of wages has carried many unemployed over bad 
times. With 95 per cent. of the workers at work the normal five 
per cent. reserve of labour could be carried, with some aid from 
organised charity. 

Charity in America is highly organised and generously financed. 
Much of it is skilful and systematic. Some of it is appallingly 
indiscriminate and inadequate. Soup kitchens and bread lines are 
so obviously degrading and demoralising that they have provoked 
a violent reaction towards something less inconsistent with 
individual and national self-respect. ‘To see some thousands of 
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men forming a quetie in Seventh Avenue at nine in the morning, 
waiting in dull despondency to receive alms from the poor box of 
a church, is a sad and unforgettable sight. Yet in a sense bread 
lines were necessary last winter. As the tide of unemployment 
rose, pride was submerged. Savings were exhausted, credit 
reached breaking point, rent could be cut no lower, temporary and 
part-time jobs were available only for a few. Some few cities, 
notably Detroit, dispensed relief from public funds. Elsewhere 
organised charity took up the challenge. An examination of what 
charity did last winter in America will, perhaps, throw the clearest 
light on what America is likely to do if, despite Mr. Hoover’s 
gesture, it has to face another winter of depression. 

In the absence of any such general system of social legislation 
aS we possess, social workers in America constitute a cadre which 
is called upon to improvise measures to meet any economic crisis. 
A number of them, notably W. H. Matthews in New York and 
Karl de Schweinitz and Roger Evans in Philadelphia, were good 
enough to give me information which serves to show how the 
funds with which they were particularly concerned were brought 
into being and operated. The Philadelphia and New York 
schemes were remarkable feats of money-raising and of 
administration, and they may be taken as representative of similar 
schemes in other cities. Philadelphia began the winter with an 
industrial and social deficit. The unemployment of the depression 
was superimposed on an unemployment, partly technological, 
partly due to “‘ sick industries,’’ which had existed even during 
the boom of 1929. By December there were not less than 200,000 
persons out of work in a total of 900,000 occupied persons in the 
city area. One estimate put the wholly unemployed at 246,000 
and the partially employed at another 200,000. ‘To meet this 
appalling situation the charitable forces of the whole city were 
mobilised. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd, a partner in 
Morgan and Drexel’s, a ‘‘ Committee for Unemployment Relief ”’ 
set out to co-ordinate the business, political and social work forces 
of the city. It took charge of breakfasts for hungry children in 
the schools. It arranged for all surplus bread to be delivered to 
certified agencies. It provided a shelter, or “‘ Flop House,’’ in 
which 2,600 homeless men might be lodged each night. The 
Mayor disguised himself as a vagrant and tried out the shelter : 
he and others thereafter set out to maintain the morale of the 
lodgers with entertainments and recreation. Through charitable 
agencies relief was administered to more than 22,000 families a 
week, clothing was collected and distributed, and non-interest- 
bearing loans were made. Most interesting was the expenditure 
of $1,400,000 on ‘‘ making work,’’ in a scheme similar in 
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essentials to the New York scheme described below. At the peak 
of their work the Philadelphia Committee had 13,722 heads of 
families engaged in specially created jobs for three days a week 
at a basic wage of $4 a day—less than 14,000 men (albeit heads 
of families) in a total of at least 200,000 unemployed. The 
Committee received $500,000 from the city purse. It raised 
$3,500,c00o from charity. A Bill to enable the city to borrow 
3%4million dollars for further relief has at the moment of writing 
received a political check, but will undoubtedly be pushed forward. 

In New York a carefully conservative estimate gave the total of 
unemployed in January 1931 as 609,000, say, twenty per cent. of 
the occupied population. The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor (which in 1912 had organised relief work 
on a small scale) began to take action last summer and instituted 
a canvass of the public and semi-public work which might be 
undertaken. It brought other charities into line, and with the 
invaluable help of Mr. Prosser, of the Bankers’ Trust, raised the 
very substantial sum of $8,000,000. Before appealing for money 
it ascertained that there was public and semi-public work for 
20,000 men waiting to be done. ‘The following figures indicate 
the nature of this work: 


PROSSER FuNnD, EXPENDITURE TO END OF APRIL: 


City Wages paid 
Properties. (Dollars). 
PACKS: oc atic. cose 5 PAE ton tussle cia ne on pao a 1,482,872 
Sanitation Commission y.: ..j20t ..tn.l sae a ee ee I,II0,054 
Plospitals- <o2.. ui tenuate opment ee 457,093 
Other «Departinents 2:3. cate nc eee ee eee 163,832 
Federal Properties.—Governor’s Island .................. 66,607 


Non-Profit Institutions. — Churches, Social Settle- 
ments, Libraries, Museums, Schools and Play- 


srounds-—418 in-all) oe) snes. ne eee 2,645,484 
Lotal .of.; Wages paid a ecue ee ee 5,926,542 
Admimstrative Salaries ij scon. peices ss asec ee 152,593 


Only twelve persons otherwise employed were engaged in 
administering the Fund: a large number of clerical and semi- 
professional unemployed, 255 at the peak of the work, were 
engaged, and the greater part of this ‘‘ expense ’’ may there- 
fore be regarded as wages paid in relief of unemployment. 

Relief, direct and through Societies ............000cccc000ee 698,575 


ee 
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Further work planned and in hand involved wage expenditure 
of $1,516,000, making the total expenditure of the fund 
$8,293,710. 

The numbers employed rose to 26,000 in the first week of 
December, they were 25,000 at the end of January, and then fell 
steadily to about 15,000 at the end of March. ‘The total of 
individuals given work was 36,567, of whom rather more than 
half were doing work for the benefit of non-profit institutions. 

When the peak of Prosser Fund employment of 25,000 was 
reached, there were more than 600,000 unemployed in New York 
City. On winter nights in January the queue of to-morrow’s 
applicants was already forming in the street when the Fund’s office 
was closing for the day. Even without an unemployment relief 
fund, settlements must somehow get themselves painted, and 
churches and libraries must be cleaned. I found just those hesita- 
tions and doubts being expressed which we felt twenty-five years 
ago. Is fair value obtainable for wages paid? Is not the work 
done that which would be done in any case, and is it not, therefore, 
carried out at the cost of normal business and normal employment? 
One ‘“‘ employer ’’ under the scheme put the economic aspect 
tersely : ‘‘ We spent $200 on materials: the Fund paid $25,000 
in wages, and the public through us have got $15,000 worth of 
work done.”’ 

It would be foolish to imagine that American opinion is moving 
en masse towards a solution of the unemployment problem 
identical with that which is being applied in England. There are, 
of course, economists and publicists who protest against any such 
socialistic measures as state-aided and_ state-administered 
insurance. Powerful vested interests are opposed. The difficulty 
of doing anything Federally in the U.S.A. is notorious. But 
from the vantage ground of a system which however faulty does 
provide against destitution and makes considerable, even if 
inadequate, effort to create work, the sympathetic English inquirer 
can see significant tendencies. On the one hand he finds that the 
organisers of last winter’s gallant efforts quail at the prospect of 
having to repeat the task, and that the business men who financed 
them with magnificent public spirit cannot, even if they would, be 
so generous again. On the other hand there is a widespread 
interest in the schemes of insurance adopted in European 
countries. Commissions of inquiry have been sent over. The 
press has been giving an unprecedented amount of space to the 
subject. The man in the New York club who not long since 
wondered how England could have been so insane as to institute 
“ the dole,” now asks to be told how it works. 

Even more significant is the fact that Congress has been acting. 
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In the early months of this year it passed two Wagner Bills, the 
first providing for improvement of the supply of employment 
statistics, the second for the stabilisation of employment by means 
of the advance planning of public works. These are the first 
stages in constructing a Federal policy for unemployment, for 
which Otto Mallery of Philadelphia and a few others have been 
working for years past. The United States Employment Service 
has been reorganised. ‘The President’s Emergency Committee on 
Unemployment is active. A third Bill for establishing a com- 
prehensive system of employment exchanges, promoted also by 
Senator Wagner, has been vetoed by the President. In 23 States, 
however, public employment offices are being maintained. In 
others there are laws establishing such offices, but as yet no 
appropriations of funds. Under the stimulus of the newly-founded 
Federal Employment Stabilisation Board, many millions of dollars 
will be expended on roads, public buildings and other public works 
of capital importance, and President Hoover has recently 
announced that under the Federal public building programme 150 
projects to the value of $120,213,400 have been started and that 
another 608 projects to the value of $332,715,340 are planned. 
All these diverse elements can, and no doubt will, be welded into 
a coherent system of provision for unemployment. Unemployment 
insurance seems bound, however, to bear much of the weight. 
America will certainly not land itself in an insurance scheme which 
is unsound as an insurance proposition, On the other hand there 
is a strong demand that every industry should cover its own 
unemployment risk, creating an unemployment reserve fund as 
systematically as it creates a capital reserve. Messrs. Eastman 
(Kodak) and thirteen other firms in Rochester, and Messrs. Leeds 
and Northrupp, have actually adopted schemes where the whole 
weight of the premium falls on the employer. Other employers 
are acknowledging their share of responsibility in their own way. 
Despite Mr. Hoover’s vigorous denunciation on Memorial Day 
of the ‘‘ specious claim that everybody collectively owes each 
of us individually a living rather than an opportunity to earn a 
living,’? America cannot refuse to advance along the road of social 
legislation, if industry fails to provide a large proportion of 
its workers with the essential opportunity of earning wages. 
Everyone prays that the question may not be put to the test this 
winter, but Europe will watch with absorbed interest to see 
whether, after doing all that can be done to stabilise employment 
by means of programmes of public works, and to promote the 
fluidity of labour by better intelligence service and employment 
exchanges, America can find some new means of preventing 
destitution following unemployment whenever unemployment is 
prolonged and widespread. W. McG. Eacar. 


THE EGYPTIAN RURAL PROBLEM. 


O those of us who have lived and worked in the villages 

of Egypt and studied rural problems on the spot, it is a 

source of wonder that so much attention should be given by 
newspapers and periodicals to the vicissitudes of Egyptian politics 
and so little to the fortunes of the fellah who, 4 fin de compte, is 
Egypt. Much ink has been spilt on the Liberal-Wafd Coalition, 
on Sidqi’s dictatorship, on bureaucratic solutions of the Egyptian 
problem, but meanwhile the fellah is faced by the greatest financial 
crisis of recent years. It would not be surprising if, in despera- 
tion, he listened to Russian propaganda and gave encouragement 
to its tireless exponents who have already undermined Islam in 
other parts. Their activities have met with success in such 
Mohammedan strongholds as Turkey, Persia and the Caucasus,* 
and they have already sent apostles to Egypt. “‘ Al gua’ Kafir,’”’ 
“hunger is an infidel,’”’ says the Arabic proverb. 

When we came to Egypt we found the fellah, ‘‘ the foundation 
of the whole structure of Egypt,’’ paying the entire land-revenue 
of the State. The Pasha and the tax-collector fleeced him unmerci- 
fully. From this misery and desolation he was delivered by our 
intervention and by the irrigation and taxation reforms that were 
carried out in the laborious years that followed. Now we have 
washed our hands of him. Lord Lloyd’s wise attempt to retain a 
few English officials in the provinces was frustrated by the Home 
Government, and so our opportunities of befriending the fellah 
have almost entirely disappeared. He is hardly noticed even by 
those who write on Egyptian affairs, but last summer the Morning 
Post called attention to the dangers to which he was exposed by 
the complete withdrawal of British officials from the villages. To 
write on Egyptian politics and to ignore the fellah is as if tha 
officers of a waterlogged ship should try to improve matters by 
discussing sections of the Navigation Acts. 

A few figures will show how exclusively the interests of the 
people are agricultural. The population of Egypt (census 1927) 
was 14,133,294. ‘There were last year 2,163,508 landowners who 
held in all 5,162,134 feddans (1 feddan=1.038 acres). Thus, at a 
conservative estimate, one male adult in two has a direct land 
interest, but the average holding per head of the population has 
dropped from 3.2 fed. in 1916 to 2.4 in 1930. 

Of the 2,163,508 landowners referred to, 1,472,071 natives 
possessed under x fed. each, 538,107 owned from 1 to 5 feds. 
(average holding 2 feds.), while only 9,551 held estates of over 


* A remarkable account of Bolshevik activities in these countries may be 
found in the Revue des Deux Mondes for September 1930. 
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50 feds. If the first two classes are added together we have 
2,010,178 persons possessing in all 1,691,698 feddans. Marriages 
are early and children numerous, so that we may say, without 
exaggeration, that 10,000,000 persons depend on the product of 
134 million feddans unless other land is rented or wages are earned 
elsewhere on larger holdings. 

Five years ago as an inspector in the Land-tax Department I 
made a study of rural conditions in Egypt. The conclusions 
reached then were depressing enough, but evidence is forthcoming 
that a far more serious state of affairs now prevails. It may be 
taken for granted at the outset: (1) That the majority of the 
fellahin are in debt. As they form 80-90 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, this in itself is a disquieting feature. (2) That their prosperity 
or poverty is considered by them to depend on the price of cotton 
and nothing else. It will be shown later how the price is the basis 
of land-rents and of borrowing; but, as a financial expert has 
recently pointed out, if the price of cotton becomes stabilised at 
about the present low level an appreciable readjustment of the 
economic life of the country will become necessary. 

The paradox which presents as poverty-stricken and indebted the 
inhabitants of a country enjoying good soil, good climate and good 
irrigation, a stabilised exchange and a public debt of less than 
47 per head is explained by six main considerations. 

1. Ignorance, illiteracy and improvidence. Submission to 
exactions of all kinds but more especially to those having 
an official character. Spiritless resignation in adversity. 
Early marriages. 

2. Continuous ‘‘ fragmentation,’’ i.e. subdivision of land on 
inheritance under the Shari’a law. 

3. Borrowing and purchasing on credit. 


4. Increase in population ‘‘ breeding to the margin of 
subsistence.”’ 


5. Absence of initiative and co-operation in utilising possible 
sources of wealth. 

6. Land taxes, ghaffir (watch-man) taxes, local dues, ‘“‘ back- 
shish ’’ petty frauds (as at the “ halagas,’’ public cotton- 
weighing centres). 

1. Ignorance, illiteracy, ete. According to the last census only 
eight per cent. approximately of the inhabitants are literate. As 
this figure naturally includes the “ effendi ”’ class and foreigners, 
the percentage of literates in the villages must be considerably 
lower. Professor F. S. Marvin has recently* written a sweeping 
indictment of the present educational system in Egypt. He points 
out that the secondary schools have become huge forcing establish- 
ments for passing the examinations required as a qualification for 
Government employ. The pupils quickly lose all taste for agri- 


* “Education in Egypt,” Contemporary REVIEW, March 10931. 
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cultural pursuits. The proportion of money spent in England and 
Egypt on elementary and higher education is exactly reversed. He 
alludes to nationalist promises of greater educational facilities for the 
masses and expresses a hope that such an education may be largely 
practical. To-day the fellah is dependent on others for the 
explanation of anything in writing. He has the illiterate’s blind 
trust in the printed word and the agitator pours into his ears the 
nonsensical but pernicious statements with which the columns of 
the daily press are filled. 

The fellah has no doubt contributed largely to the Wafdist funds 
and still contributes to the organised manifestations and receptions 
accorded to the political party in power at the moment. It is 
certain that a small payment will always grease official wheels or 
secure admittance to one in authority. It is inevitable in an 
Eastern country where officials swarm that the unscrupulous ones 
should find opportunities of taking bribes. It may be considered 
—and rightly—that the fellah has little or nothing to save, but it 
is to be regretted that so little advantage has ever been taken, even 
in prosperous times, of the Post Office Savings Bank which has for 
some years been moribund in the villages. It is excusable that on 
the rare occasions of rejoicing (e.g. weddings) he should spend 
money freely, but such “‘ fantasias ’’ too often involve a pathetic 
waste of his little savings. 

2. The continuous fragmentation of land-holdings presents a 
serious problem. According to the Shari’a law, a man’s land at his 
death is divided amongst his relatives in certain fixed proportions, 
so that two or three generations usually suffice to dismember hope- 
lessly a small holding unless, as too rarely happens, the heirs work 
it as an economic unit. ‘The fellah, “‘ ascriptus glaebae ’’ above 
the rest of mankind, looks to the soil for a livelihood and lacking 
sufficient by ownership turns to renting from others—a policy 
which exposes him to many abuses, as I hope to show later. The 
chief disadvantages arising from ‘‘ fragmentation ’’ are: (1) Plots 
are too small to give an economic return; (2) endless disputes as to 
boundaries and as to responsibilities for land-tax ; (3) reluctance of 
individual owners of subdivided property to take proper drainage 
and irrigation measures; (4) unjust distribution of water. The 
effect of this fragmentation is clearly shown by the diminution in 
average areas for the years I912, 1918, 1924, 1930. 


Number owning Total Area 
Year xt feddan or less. Pes presse 
IgI2 ane 841,632 whe 381,463 te 453 
1918 ae I,II0,702 ee 464,449 2 418 
1924 sa 1,3573573 ie 533,542 oe -393 


I930 pine T7472 ,071 ne 567,419 a £385 
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It is clear from the above table that the number of small holdings 
is continually on the increase and that their average area is 
decreasing. As I have pointed out before, the owner of a holding 
which is too small to give an economic return is compelled to rent 
land to make a livelihood. There is, of course, nothing unsound per 
sé in such renting, but as the rent is based on the average price of 
cotton during the previous year, increased in proportion to the 
competition—usually acute—for such land, the results in practice 
are otten disastrous. Cotton prices to-day are lower than they 
have been at any time during the last fifteen years. 

In Lower Egypt the lease usually dates from November 1st to 
October 31st. The lessee pays a quarter or a third of the agreed 
rent when he reaps his winter crops (wheat, barley, beans), i.e. in 
May, and the remainder when he sells his cotton. Cotton is picked 
between mid-September and mid-October, and the maize and the 
rice (water conditions permitting) which are being simultaneously 
grown on the land not under cotton, are about ready for picking 
at the same time. Cotton is usually picked a few days before 
maize. The landlord or lessor holds both crops until he is 
satisfied that the cotton crop will cover the rent outstanding. If 
cotton prices are bad, the lessor may compel the lessee to sell his 
maize. This leaves him almost destitute. The landlord has the 
right—but in practice often finds it inexpedient—to distrain for 
rent upon his tenant’s cattle and belongings. The landlord himself 
is probably financially embarrassed, but his action in cases of 
non-payment is usually influenced by the regional density of 
population. His hand is stayed in sparsely populated districts if 
he is threatened with a shortage of tenants for the coming season, 
as imported tenants are rarely satisfactory. In this case the debt 
is left outstanding, to be added to those under which the fellah is 
already weighed down. ‘The landlord himself would be powerless 
in the face of concerted action by the villagers. If they could 
agree amongst themselves as to the maximum rent which they 
were prepared to pay, the landlord would have no choice but to 
draw up contracts on this basis. How little the fellahin are ready 
to co-operate is shown by the ridiculous competition which occurs 
when the leasing of Government islands (i.e. stretches of land on 
Nile banks formed yearly by river deposit) is put up for auction. 
Ahmad, rather than allow Ali to obtain the lease, will make an 
offer which precludes any possible profit to himself. 

At least 70 per cent. of the big land owners are absentee, living 
in Cairo or Alexandria and leaving the management of their 
estates to inspectors and “‘ nazirs ’’ (stewards) whose sole interest 
is to extract the maximum for their masters (and possibly a little 
for themselves). The result of this is that good estates are badly 
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cultivated and yield much less than they should do, while the 
owner, far from taking any interest in his tenants, is satisfied to 
live on the money which they pay him for cultivating his land, 
and fails entirely to realise that he has any obligation or duty 
towards them. ‘This is, no doubt, the reason for the deplorable 
condition of most Egyptian villages. 

3. Borrowing and purchasing on credit. The fellah lives in a 
vicious circle of debt. Early in December he borrows money 
where he can (at 20 per cent. or more, repayable in June or 
October) in order to buy seed for his winter crops (bersim, barley, 
etc.). In most villages may be found a Greek or Armenian money- 
lending grocer. If he finds difficulty in borrowing, a merchant or 
foreign usurer buys all his crops in advance, at a price far below 
their value, e.g. P.T. 150-200 per ardab of barley worth P.T’. 300. 
(100 P.T.=£1 os. 6d.) In February or March he again needs 
money. Huis winter crops are not yet ripe, but he has to buy 
cotton seed, chemical manures, etc., and to meet other obligations. 
The Egyptian Markets Company sell him his manure on credit, 
but at a higher price than they would ask for ‘‘ cash down.’’ In 
May and June he disposes of his winter crops in order to liquidate 
some of the debts incurred in cultivating them. There remain, in 
October and November, his cotton and maize. ‘The latter, his 
staple diet, he tries to keep. But his perpetual embarrassment 
(add rents, if he is a tenant) compels him to sell his cotton in 
advance at a price roughly equal to 50 or 60 per cent. of the last 
year’s closing price. If the cotton which he delivers to his 
creditors after picking does not cover his debts he borrows again. 
It would take a miracle to extricate a man so hopelessly involved. 

There is endless profit in money-lending. One of the richest 
merchants in a province (Behera) where I worked began his 
prosperous career by lending fellahin P.T. 100 as they entered a 
market and collecting P.T. ror as they came out. Under 
Kitchener’s Five Feddan Law, a holding of less than five feddans 
cannot be seized for debt. But this is circumvented. A Greek 
money-lender may acquire by purchase the three or four feddans, 
telling the fellah that the formality of a ‘‘ sale’? means nothing 
and that the land will be returned at the year’s end in exchange 
for the ‘‘ sale price’? and a certain interest. He knows that the 
fellah will never be able to produce this capital sum, and so the 
‘€ sale’? becomes a real sale from which the law does not protect 
him, and he has lost his little holding. 

As far back as 1912 the attention of the Government was called 
to the increasing indebtedness of the small land-owners, but 
nothing has ever been done to arrest it unless we consider the 
founding of the Agricultural Bank as a corrective. The evil 
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is of comparatively modern growth and probably dates from the 
time when cotton began to fetch high prices and the villages and 
district towns were invaded by small merchants who were willing 
to advance money to the fellahin on the crop. The rise in value 
of good cotton-growing land also offered a further temptation to 
the fellah to borrow, and the means of doing so were already at 
hand. The Agricultural Bank, which was prepared to lend money 
at low rates on good land, offered a further temptation, and 
instead of preventing the fellahin from borrowing money from 
less reputable sources, served often as an additional inducement 
to increase their indebtedness. And probably only a small portion 
of the money borrowed was devoted to any useful purpose. 

4. Increase in population. In 1882 the population of Egypt was 
2,920,486. By 1897 there was an increase of 43 per cent., i.e. 
9,734,405. In 1927 this had risen to 14,133,294, an increase of 
46 per cent. in thirty years. Egypt is happily free from the 
scourges of plague, thanks largely to an efficient quarantine 
system, and of famine, which in India carry off huge numbers of 
lives, and although much remains to be done in the domain of 
public health, the Egyptian baby born to-day has a better chance 
of survival and a greater expectation of life than had a baby born 
twenty years ago. But it has been remarked that the benefit of 
good government is, in part at any rate, nullified when advantage 
is taken of it, not to save and not to raise the standard of living, 
but to breed to the very margin of subsistence. If mouths increase 
in a greater ratio than food, the tendency must be towards poverty. 
Statistics show that the area under food-stuffs is not increasing 
proportionately with the population. 

5. Absence of initiative, etc. Allusion has been made above to 
the absence of initiative and co-operation among the fellahin, and 
their neglect of possible sources of income. ‘Their distrust of each 
other except, curiously enough, in their readiness to lend each 
other money, is extreme. A who grows maize and B who breeds 
fowls will trudge seven miles to market to buy respectively fowls 
and maize from third parties instead of ‘“‘ pairing ’’ at home. 
When three or four families agree to share a buffalo, Egypt will 
have made a great step forward. From time to time co-operative 
societies have arisen, but their record is usually one of dishonesty 
or failure. Their conservatism in cultivation overlooks many 
chances of possible profit (e.g. fruit-growing, ground-nuts). A 
change of heart can only be brought about by education of the 
right kind. The Egyptian conception of Education has been 
mentioned already, and it is to be feared that the grandiose 
nationalist schemes of universal education aim at little beyond the 
three R’s and will leave the village outlook unchanged. 
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It will not be entirely a digression if I record here my 
impressions when, as an Inspector of Finance, I rode round my 
provinces. I was constantly struck by the pervading spirit of 
indifference and apathy displayed in all matters affecting the 
amelioration of the surroundings and lot of the fellah. This 
paralysing “‘ incurie ’’ is shown in various ways. ‘The state of 
the villagers’ houses is too well known to need any description. In 
the canal near or in the “ birkah ’’ (stagnant pond found in every 
village) a dead dog will lie for weeks. A stone fallen in the lane 
remains indefinitely where it lies. ‘The inhabitants would rather 
make a détour to avoid it than take the trouble of removing it. 
The village mosques are falling to pieces as no one person feels 
called upon to pay for a little plaster and no care is given to their 
upkeep. Most, if not all of the dispensaries in provincial towns 
where devoted Englishwomen once worked are now closed. ‘‘ No 
wealthy Egyptian,’ I quote from an Arabic paper, el Saaka, 
“in his lifetime ever endowed a hospital, an asylum or a mosque.” 
The ‘‘kuttabs’’ (elementary schools for the teaching of the Koran) 
from a health point of view are death traps to all but the strongest 
children. Such care of domestic animals as common sense—to say 
nothing of pity—dictates is entirely lacking. 

I have mentioned elsewhere the distressing results of sub- 
divided properties and the quarrels and abuses arising from this 
system. Unfortunately it is not only in this connection that we 
find the fellah lacking in that charity which has been called “ la 
base des devoirs sociaux ’’: he cries out quickly at any injustice 
to himself—if from an equal—but shows little or no justice or 
fairness in his dealings with others. The duc d’Harcourt, in his 
work on Egypt, commenting on this spirit, says “ dans leurs 
vapports entre eux, les paysans ne montrent pas beaucoup plus de 
délicatesse. Les précautions prises dans la campagne contre le vol 
indiquent la place qu’il tient dans les préoccupations des cultiva- 
teurs.’’ Of them we may say as Doughty said of the Arabs, 
‘‘ they have a natural musing conscience of the good and evil more 
than other men, but none observe it Jess in all their dealings with 
mankind.’’ It is but fair to say in their favour that they are good- 
tempered, industrious and sober, infinitely patient and hospitable. 

6. Taxation. The land-tax ranges from P.T.2 to P.T.164 
per feddan. There are many anomalies in the incidence of this 
tax, due to causes of which the analysis lies outside the scope of 
this article. It is not rare to find poor land paying a high tax and 
vice versa. Owners of huts or houses pay also a tax (Ghaffir-tax) 
levied in a way which has long been a scandal. There is a 
Provincial due, roughly equal to ro per cent. of the land-tax. This 
impost is usually ear-marked for educational purposes. Although 
the payment of land-tax places one more item on the debit side of 
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the fellah’s budget this taxation is by no means excessive and is 
collected in instalments which fall due when the land-owner should 
be best able to meet them. 

I have endeavoured to show that the fellah from a variety of 
causes is in a chronic state of indebtedness. It may be argued that 
there can be no immediate cause for anxiety since the existence of 
the evil has been evident for so long. ‘“‘ Omne malum nascens 
facile opprimitur; inveteratum fit robustius,’’ runs the Ciceronian 
tag. It is easy to produce evidence that this evil is coming to a 
head. Seizures for non-payment of land taxes have steadily 
increased and this year are 50 per cent. more than in 1927, 
although the Government resorted to the unheard-of expedient of 
postponing instalments. The results have been disastrous, as the 
postponements have in most cases given the taxpayer longer time 
to become involved in the clutches of the money-lenders—for the 
most part Jews. 

Another remarkable manifestation of the increasing economic 
distress is evident by the unprecedented sale of women’s gold 
ornaments to the jewellers. It has long been the custom for the 
small cultivator to turn his savings into gold, usually in the form 
of ornaments worn by his wife. He distrusts the banks, and interest 
is forbidden by the Koranic law. According to the Moqattam, the 
most trustworthy of the vernacular papers, sales of gold ornaments 
in Cairo alone have averaged not less than, £6,000 a day since last 
October. This gold is melted down and exported in large quanti- 
ties, to the detriment of the country’s prosperity. The revenue of 
the Hall Mark office has sunk by over 50 per cent. 

On all sides it is the same story. The returns of the English 
company which organises the principal village markets show how 
stagnant trade is, and how little money is in circulation among 
the fellahin. ‘This Company has a concession from the Egyptian 
Government. It has rented or bought suitable sites in the 
principal villages, erected huge enclosures for the sale of camels, 
sheep, oxen, etc., and set up booths and “ pitches ’’ for the sale 
of market produce. A small fee is charged per head for the 
admission of animals. Hach market is well policed. ‘There is no 
more sure criterion of prosperity than the extent to which these 
markets are patronised. Receipts for the first three months of 
this year show a decrease of £3,000 compared with receipts for 
the same period last year. The Egyptian Light Railways, which 
link up the villages lying away from the State Railways, show an 
equally distressing falling-off in passenger and goods traffic. The 
Government Primary and Secondary Schools in the provinces are 
passing through the same crisis. Parents, as a concession, have 
been allowed to pay one-third of the fees at the term’s beginning, 
one-third at half-term and the remainder at the end of the school 
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year. Many pupils left at half-term through inability to pay, and 
many more will be withdrawn at the end of the school year. 

Meanwhile the energies of officials are being dissipated in coping 
with a succession of political crises. A recent decision of the 
Public Security Department to appoint a guard for every kilometre 
of the state railways, to prevent sabotage, speaks for itself without 
comment. ‘The police and provincial authorities are continually 
engaged either in preventing Wafdist manifestations or in 
organising others in favour of the political party in power. 
Governors of Provinces, police officials and ’omdahs (village head- 
men) find themselves in a predicament. ‘To work for Sidgi was 
to invite disaster should the Wafdists return to power. Some 
“omdahs (84) have resigned and will no doubt reap their reward in 
the next turn of Fortune’s wheel. 

And of all this chaos we have become merely spectators. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that not only do the Wafd 
attribute the present impasse to British policy, but the fellahin 
also ascribe all their misfortunes since 1919 to us. "Ten yeats ago 
the last English Inspector of Interior left the provinces, four years 
ago the last Englishmen in the Irrigation and Finance working in 
the villages were retired. In the Cairo and Alexandria City Police 
our countrymen are still serving and watching over public security 
which is daily threatened by political hostilities. The Ministry 
of Interior has long ceased to employ them in the provinces, but 
no reference to our present restricted activities can omit a tribute 
to Russell Pasha, Chief of the Cairo Police, for the great work 
already accomplished in stemming the flow of narcotics into the 
country. In his sensational revelations at Geneva last year, 
“ Rotten with dope, not only in the towns but in the villages,’’ 
were the words he used of Egypt, and he described the ceaseless 
war that is being carried on with success against this scourge. We 
may claim therefore that in one direction at any rate since our 
surrender to the Wafd, British Authority has been, and still is, 
of benefit to the fellah. 

I have alluded to the very real Russian menace. Egyptian 
public opinion is alive to this and the Police and the Residency 
can at any rate rely on the support of the big landowners in resist- 
ing it. But our vacillating policy in Egypt since the war has 
encoutaged Bolshevik hopes.* An impoverished peasantry, whom 
we once rescued from hopeless destitution and have now 
abandoned, may yet lend ready ears to communistic teachings. 

F. M. EpwarDs. 


* For a full report of this see The Surrender of an Empire, Nesta H. 
Webster, pp. 331-50. 


SPAIN’S LITERARY REVOLUTION. 
5 bit nomination as Spanish Ambassador to the Court of St. 


James’s of Don Ramén Pérez de Ayala, one of the most 
distinguished of Spanish men of letters, emphasises what 
may be called the “‘ literary ’’ character of the latest of Europe’s 
revolutions. Never has there been a revolution at once so orderly— 
so far as the actual overthrow of the Monarchy was concerned— 
and so up-to-date, so very much in the modern manner. Never has 
there been a revolution more directly due to the ferment of ideas— 
so much so that it needed to exert no physical force to be successful 
almost overnight. Never has there been a revolution more likely 
to give the expression of life through literature a prodigious 
stimulus. It is impossible to attempt a bird’s-eye view of modern 
Spanish literature, comprising the three generations of writers still 
alive—from the oldest to the youngest, from Unamuno, Valle Inclan, 
Azorin and Baroja to Antonio Espina, Benjamin Jarnés, Diaz Fer- 
nandez and Ramén Sender—without taking into account the econo- 
mic and social conditions in which Spain has lived during the past 
three decades. Spain is one of the weakest and most backward coun- 
tries in Europe from the economic point of view. Throughout the 
period of American colonisation she lived as an imperialist country 
on the exploitation of her colonies, on the wealth that came from the 
lands discovered by Columbus and conquered by the swords of 
Cortes and Pizarro and the crosses of the Catholic missionaries, 
without troubling to organise and exploit the resources of the 
peninsula. When her last colonies were lost in 1898 she found herself 
poor, undeveloped and disorganised, having at the same time to 
support the terrible dead weight left to her as a heritage from her 
splendid past: the hereditary monarchy, the nobility, the landed 
proprietors or grands seigneurs (commonly called “‘ latifundistas ’’), 
the military caste, the clergy, the army of officials. The Spanish 
middle-class which had to develop in these conditions proved as 
faint-hearted as it could possibly be. It felt itself economically and 
politically oppressed, asphyxiated in this semi-feudal cadre, but 
it did not dare to attempt to rid itself of the galling dead weight. 
Why not? For fear of a third class formed at the same time as 
itself : the revolutionary proletariat which displayed its combative 
activity in 1909, in 1917, and in 1931. The monarchist régime, in 
short, served for a certain time as a dyke to hold back the masses 
of the people, and as an instrument to suppress their attempts at 
emancipation. 
How did this situation reveal itself among Spanish writers? Ina 
kind of intellectual nihilism, in an anarchical individualism, in 
despair and retreat from action, when they did not practise action 
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for the sake of action. It was Baroja who said: ‘‘ Action for the 
sake of action is the ideal of the strong and healthy man.”’ They 
were, as a French critic has aptly put it, sceptical and passionate 
at one and the same time. For years and years they fed themselves 
on their own restlessness, their own passion; it might be said that 
they made gestures and cried aloud in the void in order to master 
their own intimate scepticism. Politically they nibbled at almost 
all the ideologies, going from one to another without stopping any- 
where. They almost always prided themselves upon their arbitrari- 
ness and negation, because they did not possess the strength of mind 
and the courage to submit themselves to any principle, because they 
always fled from objectivity. 

Unamuno has been anti-everything. He was a Socialist in his 
youth, but after that he could not attach himself to any party, as 
though to do so would have been to diminish his personality. 
Above parties and above clasess! And to justify this position 
he denied the existence of classes. As for Baroja, he did not cease 
to combat socialism in the name of individualism. In his youth 
Nietzsche exercised an almost absolute influence over him. Hence 
came his hatred of priests—and of socialists. In one of his essays 
he spoke of the ‘‘ Socialist false teeth.’? For him socialism killed 
the individual and the personality instead of elevating them. 

In general it may be said that Spanish writers disinterested 
themselves from public affairs and the political and social struggles 
of their country. ‘They despised the middle-class, to which they 
themselves belonged, because it was too timid and docile in the 
presence of the vestiges of feudalism ; and they ignored the masses, 
the poor masses who were left to take care of themselves, exploited 
and deceived by the politicians and their corrupt supporters, the 
local caciques or “‘ bosses.’’ They constituted, in short, an intellec- 
tual aristocracy, the ‘‘ selected minority ’’ envisaged by the philo- 
sopher José Ortega y Gasset, ignoring those “‘ poor multitudes, 
orderly and peaceful, who are born, eat, sleep, reproduce themselves 
and die,’’ of whom Unamuno speaks in the preface to one of his 
finest books. 

What do we find in most of the books of contemporary Spanish 
writers? From the point of view of form, of style, it must be 
conceded that most of these writers are real masters of their art. 
They know how to construct a good novel, a fine essay ; they are 
great architects of the pen. But some, fleeing from the society in 
which they lived, took refuge in the past, like Valle Inclan, the 
singer of the old chivalrous and feudal Spain, whose principal 
characters were always counts, marquises, princes, cardinals, 
kings, and priests. The people existed for him only in the capacity 
of servants, lackeys, or vagabonds. Others, like home-sick pil- 
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grims, followed the road of Don Quijote, haunted by the Knight of 
the Melancholy Countenance. Some abandoned themselves simply 
to intellectual exercises without any social significance or human 
background, almost contenting themselves with the mere music 
of words and fine phrases. Others again painted only static scenes 
from local or provincial life. Numerous are the novels in which 
the action takes place in casas de huespedes, those drab and dreary 
boarding-houses which are so typically Spanish—provincially 
Spanish. Madrid was nothing but an overgrown village with all 
the characteristics of the provinces, and Larra said of it that “ to 
write in Madrid is to weep.’’ Most of the characters of these novels 
are out-of-the-way, odd, almost pathological types, who spend their 
lives squabbling about trifles and making mountains out of mole- 
hills. 

It may be added that almost all Spanish writers have passed 
through a very lean time. Seventy-one per cent. of the population 
of Spain is peasant, and illiterates to this very day still number 
60 per cent. or thereabouts. The books of many of these writers 
have not sold more than five hundred or a thousand copies. With 
rare exceptions writers have been obliged to devote themselves to 
journalism or seek bureaucratic positions. It is only quite recently 
that their material situation has improved. These circumstances 
have influenced them even more to despise the ignorant bourgeoisie 
and petite bourgeoisie, and to hold aloof from the people, who may 
have heard about them but did not read them. Irritation against 
feudalism, and more especially against the clergy and the military 
caste with whom they were always coming into collision ; contempt 
for their own class ; aloofness from the masses of the people—what 
literature could these three elements inspire? 

It is curious to observe the phenomenon that has developed in 
Spanish literature during this past decade, which has witnessed the 
final corruption of the old monarchist and liberal-conservative 
policy ; its corollary, the catastrophe of Annual during the Moroc- 
can war—that “‘ running sore in Spanish consciousness,”’ in the 
words of its first novelist, José Diaz Fernandez—when 10,000 
Spanish conscripts were annihilated, with shattering effects on 
Spanish political life; and the inauguration of the Dictatorship of 
Primo de Rivera, followed by that of Berenguer. Spanish thought 
in general reacted violently against its suppression by the Dictator- 
ship. It did more than evolve; it made a great leap forward. From 
this point of view the Dictatorship, the last resource of a moribund 
régime, was a potent revulsive. It wrenched intellect out of its 
political decline and stagnation, and organised it against the semi- 
feudal militarist and clerical régime. ‘This reaction, naturally, 
began among the young intellectuals, the turbulent students. Once 
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again the old followed the young; and those who did not follow 
the new stream were left stranded on its banks. 

José Ortega y Gasset, who had once cherished the hope of being 
a privy councillor of the King and tutor to the Prince of the 
Asturias, became within the past year one of the organisers of the 
group ““ At the Service of the Republic,’ which in a few days 
obtained more than 30,000 signatures of writers and artists. But 
the most typical cases of this reaction are to be found in the persons 
of Valle Inclan and Azorin. The veteran Don Ramén, once 
enamoured of absolute monarchy and the feudal caste system, has 
revealed himself within the last few years as one of the most 
irreducible enemies of the Dictatorship and the Monarchy. Despite 
his age, Primo de Rivera had him imprisoned in Madrid, as he sent 
Unamuno into exile. During the troubles provoked by the young 
students he was to be seen, with his flowing silvery beard, inciting 
them to insult the police and setting them an example himself. 
This political evolution was followed by a literary evolution. In 
his novel Tivano Banderas Valle Inclan incited the revolutionary 
people against their masters in almost epic accents ; and in his cycle 
entitled Ruedo Iberico, to be composed of nine volumes of which 
three have already appeared, he satirises in trenchant fashion the 
decadent Spain of Isabella II, the grandmother of Alfonso XIII. 

The case of Azorin is no less characteristic. Politically he has 
been in constant movement from one side to the other. In his 
youth first an anarchist and then a federalist with Py y Margall, 
he was later to be found beside the reactionary La Cierva, who was 
one of those charged with being chiefly responsible for the killing 
of Ferrer. Last year he broke with the Monarchy and returned to 
his earlier loves, declaring himself a federalist republican. Revolu- 
tionary influence has been visible in his latest experiments in 
literary technique, the “ prenovelas ”’ in which, abandoning for the 
time being his penetrating and exquisite preoccupation with what 
he calls ‘‘ those unseen filaments of human lives which interweave 
against the background of eternity,’ he essays to present the back- 
ground of life in the Spanish countryside where the Revolution had 
its ultimate roots; where a forty-sixth part of the total area of 
Spain was left uncultivated by ‘“‘ absentee ’’ landlords who sub-let 
the exploitation of their estates ; where the campesino earns on an 
average the equivalent of eightpence a day; where the profoundest 
cause of Spanish malaise was to be found in the wretchedness of the 
often schoolless villages ; and where life indeed was much the same 
under Alfonso XIII as it was under Charles V. 

Out of such material one might expect a jacquerie, but hardly 
a revolution, and it was directly from other sources that the over- 
throw of the Monarchy came. It is a notable fact, however, that 
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almost every outstanding Spanish man of letters to-day, like the 
majority of the Republican “‘ intellectuals,’’ is of provincial origin. 
Such minds carried the iron in the soul of the countryside to be 
forged into revolutionary spear-points in the towns. Azorin’s book 
Pueblo, a “ popular’ prenovela in which he foresees the union of 
the worker by hand and the worker by brain, marks his evolution 
into the revolutionary ranks. Finally Pérez de Ayala, the Spanish 
Republic’s first Ambassador to England, who was never a militant 
Republican, emerged at the head of the group ‘‘ At the Service of 
the Republic,’ alongside Ortega y Gasset and Dr. Gregorio 
Marafién, president of the Madrid intellectual club, the Ateneo, a 
medical man of international reputation and author of a suggestive 
contribution to the theory of sexual differentiation. 

But let us pass on to the younger generation of Spanish writers— 
a generation much more interesting for its promise than for its 
performance; for as yet it has had neither time nor favourable 
circumstances of surroundings and social milieu to produce a 
regular body of work. This generation may be divided into two 
streams: the “‘ avant-gardistes ’’ and the “ avancés.”” We need 
not concern ourselves much with the first, most of whom are only 
the jesters of literature. They are the victims of a period of 
transition. They have felt themselves suspended in a vacuum, and 
have merely thrown their arms and legs about to convince them- 
selves that they are in the movement. Passing their time in club 
and café, giving themselves “‘ futurist ’’ airs, they broke glasses 
to amuse themselves and “ épater le bourgeoisie,’ mixing Fascism 
and Communism in the same snobbish admiration, inking paper 
with violent and bold words in which the sole question was ‘‘ I; I, 
the hub of the universe ’’—and then going to bed like good little 
bourgeois. It may be expected that the wind of Revolution will 
blow them away. 

The young “‘ avancés ’’ writers have been groping for some 
years, but apparently they have now found their path. It is that 
of the people. They feel an urge to go to the people, to get to 
understand them, and to put themselves at their service. It is true 
that they have not all followed the straight line. Some of them 
still feel a need to take refuge from time to time in the past, 
just like the pre-Dictatorship Valle Inclan. We may take two 
examples. The book of Antonio Espina (one of the co-directors of 
the ‘‘ advanced ”’ review Nueva Espafia, a spear-point of revolu- 
tion which earned the tribute of persecution by the Dictatorship) 
which has had the greatest success is Luis Candelas, a ‘‘ novelised 
life ’’ of the famous Madrid bandit, which continues ‘‘ picaresque ”’ 
literature with a new and sometimes original talent, and resusci- 
tates the most representative types of the Spain of the nineteenth 
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century: the dandy, the poet, the orator, the soldier, the bull- 
fighter, and the bandit. (Which, by the way, did the most harm 
to Spain?) Again, Ramén J. Sender, another of the novelists of the 
Moroccan war, has now produced a fine book on Saint Theresa ; 
and others, too, feel themselves haunted by the great figures of the 
past. 

The influence of earlier writers has also made itself felt in the 
work of another young writer of much talent, Joaquin Arderius. 
His last book takes us back to the casa de huespedes, and presents 
us with maniacal and ridiculous types whom we refuse to accept 
as real. In La Espuela, perhaps his best novel, sexual restlessness 
—one might almost say a kind of exasperation—dominates every- 
thing. And in almost all his other books, a round dozen, we find 
the nihilistic, anarchical influence of Nietzsche and Dostoievsky, 
as was the case with Baroja in his youth. 

But all these young writers present positively good sides. In the 
first place, they feel a healthy restlessness, a desire to break with 
the milieu that surrounds them, a powerful intellectual revolt as 
yet without definite form. Before the Revolution this restlessness 
revealed itself in an imperious desire to get out of Spain, to get 
abroad. (When Valle Inclan himself was asked, three or four 
years ago, what he most ardently desired to do, his answer was: 
‘“Emigrate.’’?) This desire is easy to explain. They found them- 
selves in a desolating Spain, which seemed to be without spirit 
or vitality, and they turned abroad. Revolt muttered inside them, 
especially on account of the war in Morocco, and later on account 
of the Dictatorship; but this revolt consumed itself inside them. 
What foreign countries attracted them most? France, which had 
served as a model to the old Spanish republicans and free-thinkers ? 
Not at all. The great attraction came first from revolutionary 
Russia, and then from social-democratic Germany. They looked 
outwards rather than inwards, contrary to the older generation 
of writers such as Unamuno and Azorin. Spain is probably the 
country in which most books have been published about the 
Russian Revolution and post-war Germany. The younger Spanish 
writers, like the more advanced of the working-class, devour this 
literature feverishly. They search for themselves through the 
revolutionary experiences of other European countries. 

The younger school of Spanish writers is much less concerned 
about style, form, purity of language than the old masters. Their 
books are not so well constructed, they are sometimes written 
rather too hastily, with a certain negligence; but they reflect the 
social restlessness and rebellion which is in them. Form is a little 
sacrificed to substance. These writers are bent upon understanding 
the problems of our time, intervening in the struggle for their solu- 
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tion, and at the same time interpreting them in artistic form. 
They despise the theory of art for art’s sake, and essay to deter- 
mine the rdle which is assigned to art in society. Should not the 
artist be, above all, a man of action? Should he not put his 
working tool—his pen—at the service of a cause, of a high ideal? 
As an intellectual worker, ought he not to stand beside the manual 
worker to fight the good fight? José Diaz Fernandez has 
attempted to reply to all these questions in a really remarkable 
little book, which betrays a certain Marxist influence, The New 
Romanticism. In this book he endeavours to apply all the theories 
and experiences of advanced social literature in the other countries 
of Europe to the national Spanish cadre. 

After centuries of stagnation and decadence in all spheres Spain 
is entering upon a new period in her history. The Spanish people 
are acquiring more and more consciousness of their destiny and 
beginning to march forward. The young Spanish writers, to-day 
becoming the comrades of the march towards revolutionary emanci- 
pation, may to-morrow be the singers of the people’s successes in 
their struggle for a more human society in the future. In any 
case they are tending increasingly to emancipate themselves from 
the foreign revolutionary influences to which they were at first 
addicted, and to produce a revolutionary literature—revolutionary 
from the literary as well as the political point of view—authen- 
tically Spanish in its inspiration. It is to Spain that we owe, 
incidentally, the first serious recognition, exemplified in an out- 
standing example by the work of Vicente Huidobro, that the sway 
of the cinematograph is bound to influence the whole technique of 
literature. This question was recently the subject of a symposium 
in the Paris paper l’Ordre, and the consensus of opinion denied the 
existence of any such influence. Huidobro, on the contrary, takes 
the view—and he is by no means alone in it—that every invention 
of man is bound to influence men, and above all the sensitive man, 
the artist, whether he realises the fact or not; that every writer, 
consciously or unconsciously, is influenced by the cinematograph 
in greater or less degree and that the result of this influence is 
to be seen, not only in the more directly visual images which he 
tends to employ, but also in a new style of writing which is more 
nervous and rapid, employs more short-cuts, and is keener-edged. 

Whatever may be the ultimate outcome of the political Revolu- 
tion in Spain, there is already on the credit side the fact that it is 
accompanied by a literary revival unparalleled since that which, 
after the dark days of the Cuban War, produced the ‘‘ men 
of ’98.”’ 

WarrE B. WELLS and J. G. Gorxin. 


BARON VON HUGEL’S LITERARY 
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T is now more than six years since Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, 

saint and scholar, died, while working, so far as his frailty 

permitted, upon a book ‘‘ Concerning the Reality of Finites 
and the Reality of God: a study of their inter-relations and their 
effects and requirements within the human mind.” Failing health 
first drove him to relinquish the Gifford Lectureship for which the 
work was planned, and he departed leaving the book no more than 
well begun. The Introduction alone was in a finished state, and there 
is reason to believe that even this would have been modified in the 
final casting of the book. But von Hiigel’s influence upon the 
religious life and thought of our generation continues to grow 
as his massive, but vivid, personal and persuasive writings are 
ever more widely studied. The publication, therefore, of his literary 
remains,* and especially of what is extant of The Reality of God, 
has been eagerly awaited by those who have already learned much 
from him. Now that we have these fragments before us, to our 
pleasure and profit in them will be added keen regret that this 
superbly conceived book has been denied us. In three sections 
it was to have dealt with questions of natural knowledge and its 
intimations of religion, with ‘‘ The Intimations conveyed by 
Ethics,’’ and with Historical Religion. ‘The rest of the volume 
comprises all that was written—namely, the introduction and parts 
one and two—of the study suggested to the Baron by the attitude 
towards religion of Alfred Lyall, the distinguished Indian admini- 
strator and writer on Oriental religion and life. Readers of the 
Selected Letters will recall that this book was undertaken in 1912, 
but was left unfinished in 1915. What we have, however, is repre- 
sentative of the Baron at the height of his power, and is finished, 
not fragmentary work. Its theme, moreover, is certainly alive 
to-day, and is the grounds, growth and effect of scepticism in 
general and of scepticism in religion, together with a searching criti- 
cism of this attitude as operative in one sensitive and otherwise noble 
soul—a criticism prefaced by a careful examination (and, surely, a 
wholly recoverable overthrow) of that master-sceptic, David 
Hume, to the too early and uncritical reading of whose Inquiry 
Lyall’s life-long attitude is in large measure traceable. In this 
section there is a most valuable historical and analytical study of 
Euhemerism, “‘ a theory which finds the origin of religion in the 
apotheosis of beneficent or otherwise remarkable men.”’ 


* The Reality of God and Religion and Agnosticism. By Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel; edited by Edmund G. Gardner. Dent. May 1931. Pp. xi+264. 
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We do not look to such a book as this for important new material 
quite untouched in the Baron’s other works, but we do find many 
new and brilliant elaborations of his characteristic positions. 
Especially do we find iteration and reiteration of the data of religion, 
of that which is given to the devout heart and mind, and to mankind, 
both in intuition and institution, which it is the sole business of 
theology to explicate, and which no philosophy dare explain away. 
In view of the disconnected character of these remains I shall] not 
here attempt a detailed analysis of them, but shall take this oppor- 
tunity of stating a few of the great lessons learned by this generation 
and von Hiigel, lessons certainly findable in the book under review, 
and to put a few questions which arise in a grateful Protestant (so- 
called Nonconformist) mind. 

Two preliminary observations first. These positions are given 
as they present themselves to a particular student with a particular 
background; others might well draw them differently: and 
secondly, it is not suggested that the Baron originated or alone 
taught them. He himself is the first to trace his inspiration to its 
source; but on the other hand, there is a profound originality in 
the Baron’s manner of holding together elements of theology deeply 
rooted in the Christian tradition, and philosophical positions, not 
always or even often brought in to so harmonious and fertile a 
union. 

These great lessons may be divided under two heads, viz. the 
philosophical and the theological. The first I take to be his 
patient clinging to the concrete, to the “‘ tough, bewildering, yet 
immensely inspiring and truthfully testing thing, life as it is and 
as it surrounds us’’ (p. 139). The principles and laws of religion 
and of the soul (as of all that is real) must be studied as they are 
embodied and exhibited in individuals, in complexes, in realities. 
Abstraction, so necessary and fruitful as a stage in all our know- 
ing, issues in sterility and falsehood if taken as a method of study 
and of explanation in any realm whatsoever, and in theology must 
be especially dangerous because theology deals with the most 
concrete of all subject matters. Von Hiigel’s method, so much 
more laborious, but in the end alone just and successful, is to study 
his reality in all of its individuality, inter-relatedness and com- 
plexity at progressively deeper levels of detail and penetration. 
This is essentially the philosophic method, whether exercised over 
the widest or over a relatively narrow field. When seeking to study 
religion in its fullness and as to its mystical element, he chose 
from the host of religious souls a particular woman, St. Catherine 
of Genoa, and through the rich variety in unity of her person, 
aspiration and activity, traced the presence and operation of prin- 
ciples and laws fundamental to all religion. When probing the 
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roots and measuring the effects of agnosticism it is again to a 
particular person that he turns. Throughout his writing the appeal 
1s not to principles but to experience and to reality, to Our Lord 
above all, to St. Paul, to Plato and Plotinus, to Tertullian, St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Thomas, to St. John of the Cross and 
to Nicolas of Cusa, and—out of the host—to such as the Abbé 
Huvelin and to Professor Troeltsch. The study of the personal, of 
the concrete, of the real in all its reality, must, by the limitations 
of our minds, remain an ideal; Baron von Hiigel’s peculiar service 
to the philosophy of religion is his unwearying labour to realise 
as far as may be this ideal of knowledge. It has been said 
that he appeared to love complexity for complexity’s sake; if he 
did it was because he knew that all that is real is complex, and 
that no simple conclusion, therefore, could possibly be right. 
The second great position, which is required by the foregoing, 
is that knowledge is always of the real, and not simply of the 
ideal or of the phenomenal. Although, “‘ Nous ne connaissons le 
tout de rien,’’ although reality is by us “‘ literally inexhaustible,”’ 
we are in knowledge confronted and ‘“‘ grasped by a reality 
genuinely distinct from ourselves, and from our knowledge of it ”’ 
(pp. 182 and 185). But our knowledge of anything real, von Hiigel 
never tires of insisting, is never ‘‘ clear and distinct,’’ and the 
higher the reality the less clear must be our knowledge of it. 
Knowledge must be pictured, not as a little space filled with light, 
all without being dark, but as a luminous circle shading away 
through obscure half-light into darkness. We start with the dim 
and confused and to the end we are inexhaustibly environed 
in mystery. Our knowledge of God, therefore, the Supreme 
Reality, is immensely sure and vivid, but it can never be clear. 
This view of knowledge, of the first importance in philosophy, 
attests itself indubitably in the experience of the religious man. 
The third lesson, still at the metaphysical level, which our gene- 
ration learns from von Hiigel, again not as from him either 
originally or exclusively, but none the less truly and well, appears 
to me to be this, that ‘‘ The dispensation under which we men 
actually live, is not a dispensation of Simple Nature, but a dispen- 
sation of Mingled Nature and Supernature.”* The realm of 
Nature requires and implies a Supernature, which penetrates and 
transcends it. But Supernature, for us, is always mediated by a 
Nature, which is therefore both a revelation and a limitation. 
This doctrine need not carry with it, as it does in its common 
Roman acceptation, the view that the Natural Order is not only 
liable, but is subject to frequent lapses under stress of the Super- 
natural. ‘The possibility of such intrusions and lapses dare not 


* Essays and Addresses, First Series, edition of 1928, p. xiv. 
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be denied, but that they occur von Hiigel does not affirm. On the 
contrary, he commends the recognition of a far-reaching (if pre- 
liminary) determinism, to be qualified in a final account by the 
further recognition that this determinate order is itself instru- 
mental to ends dictated from without and from above it. We may 
judge, perhaps, that the Baron would not have been the first to 
hail as saviours of Christian theology the physicists who announce 
a principle of indeterminacy within the strictly natural order. I 
am not competent to judge the force of the simply physical require- 
ments which led these scientists (but not others no less competent) 
to educe this principle, but I venture to think that its significance 
in theology and religion can be over-estimated.. 

The first great lesson in theology which we find in von Hiigel 
is his insistence upon the “‘ givenness ”’ of religion. Religion is no 
human creation or fancy fabricated of ghosts and fears, it is noth- 
ing simply subjective, it is no “‘ fishing back of what we have 
ourselves projected,’’ but is “‘ the infinite itself somehow pressing 
in upon and influencing all men in indefinitely various degrees 
and ways, yet ever really ”’ ; it is, in short, the Gift of God to men. 
This lesson is nowhere more emphatically taught than in the 
present book. But religion is given not alone or unmediated, but 
‘“ springs up in our minds together with, and on occasion of, our 
certitude of external objects, of the various realities which surround 
us at our very birth and indeed before’ (p. 6). Or in another 
connection, ‘‘ This our apprehension occurs, not separately, 
abstractively, clearly, statically; but ever more or less in or 
contrasting with finite, contingent, changing things, and it does 
so obscurely, yet with an immensely far-reaching dynamic opera- 
tiveness.’’* We are here at the level of Natural Religion, but 
Supernatural Religion is itself given or evoked by Supernatural 
Grace which ‘“‘ raises the soul beyond its natural capacities and 
natural desires’ and presents to it ‘‘ facts, actions, realities of a 
supernatural kind.’’ And as the Baron has so persuasively taught 
in his essay, Christianity and the Supernatural, this latter ‘‘should 
not be directly identified and measured by the amount of its con- 
scious, explicit references to Christ or even simply to God, but by 
certain qualities . . . of which heroism, with a keen sense of 
givenness and of ‘I could not do otherwise,’ appear to be the 
chief,” 

It is, further, the givenness of religion which makes it essen- 
tially institutional, and not simply solitary, an affair of ‘‘ alone- 
ness with the Alone.”’ ‘ Historical and institutional religion brings 
to our spirituality something of the givenness and repose of our 
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apprehension of the external world.” It brings home to us the 
sense of being more than human, of “‘ meeting our needs by over- 
flowing them “ it tides us over our moments of obscurity, when 

The soul lives in a very true sense in the faith of its fellows until 
fresh light makes it in its turn support the others ” (pp. 143-4). 

Another great and valuable contribution of von Higel is his 
manner of holding together the mystical, the rational, and the 
institutional elements of religion. There are mystics and mystical 
theologians in plenty, there are dry rationalists, mere authoritarians 
and curialists both within and without the Roman fold, but the 
true and fully fruitful harmony and interaction of these elements 
we may learn nowhere better than in the life and in the writing 
of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. Within one of the least flexible 
(excelled in rigidity perhaps by the Orthodox and by the Church of 
Christ Scientist alone) he lived and worked with full loyalty alike 
to his Church, to reason and to experience, prepared to suffer the 
utmost deprivation for these last loyalties, but almost incredibly 
humble and patient in the first. If there is something profoundly 
touching, even inspiring, in the revolt of Father Tyrrell, there is 
something very differently, but certainly no less, touching and 
uplifting in von Hiigel’s loyalty. Whether or not the Baron’s view 
of the place of history and of its inviolable, severe standard and 
the only possible Roman view are compatible is, however, an open 
question. To this I shall return. 

A third and an especially timely lesson I take to be his 
refusal of the intensely Pauline, antithetical, simply ‘‘ black and 
white ’’ theology always attractive to some of the most earnest 
and alive Christian souls, and to-day represented by the ‘‘ Theology 
of Crisis.’? ‘‘ We can see plainly how promptly and how actively 
the human mind, not only concentrates upon what it has discovered 
as its special help and light in these deepest religious things, but 
how it’ finds ‘“‘ additional comfort in the full confirmation of its 
choice in discovering a maximum of difference between what it now 
holds and what it then held. So with St. Paul, it is not merely 
that Christianity becomes more true, more helpful, a greater power 
from God than was Judaism; no, he must have, in his more 
vehement moments, a full emphatic theory according to which the 
old law brought no strength spiritual or moral whatsoever to any 
of the poor things that toiled and moiled at it day and night; 
it merely made them see more plainly than they otherwise could 
have seen how incapable they were of finding any peace and joy of 
heart except in what they did not yet have at all.” The true 
attitude must be, ‘‘ Somehow to combine the deepest sense of the 
non-interchangeableness, of the uniqueness of the Christian and 
the Catholic values at their best, with the hospitable, grateful 
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sense of how dear and true and good can be and are the lesser 
lights, the lesser helps God nowhere forgets to give his children ”’ 
(pp. 20-1). There are many other lessons to be learned from the 
writings of Baron von Hiigel and from this book, but these seem 
to me the chief. 

An extremely interesting and important question is evoked by 
the extant fragments of what was to have been a great section on 
the moral apprehensions and ethical values in their bearing upon 
religion. Being but fragments we have no right to judge them 
as if they constituted a final argument; nevertheless, a position 
always present in the Baron’s thought comes here to more emphatic, 
indeed extreme statement, than I have found elsewhere. “‘I 
think,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that the natural, external world (especially in 
so far as it is organic) and our knowledge of it possess certain 
characteristics which bring them nearer to the central charac- 
teristics of religion than do the ethical world and our apprehension 
of it. This because religion . . . consists centrally in the sense of a 
Presence—the sense of an overflowing Existence distinct from our 
own and in the Adoration of the same.’? But he continues, ‘‘ True, 
this Presence, this Existence, is apprehended as All Good, as Beati- 
fic because All Good ”’ (p. 71). Certainly religion is, as von Hiigel 
always insists, a sense of an isness and not of an oughtness, but as 
it is agreed above, this isness is of a certain kind, it is good, and 
goodness is manifestly an ethical and not simply an ontological 
character. Is it not the Baron’s excessive narrowing of the ethical 
(in this connection only, it seems to me) to the sense of the 
obligatory, which leads him to prefer natural existence to, e.g. 
heroic personal goodness as that which ‘‘ furnishes the religious 
sense with certain uniquely valuable supports ’’ and intimations? 
His preference seems in part traceable to the feeling that ‘‘ Ethics 
are more exposed to be taken as projections of our individual, or at 
least of our general human fancies, than are the intimations of an 
Intelligence distinct and immeasurably superior to our own which 
we find in external nature’’ (p. 72). But is not this subjectivism 
simply a sophistication to which but a few are liable and in the 
absence of which the moral apprehensions are immensely operative 
as the occasion and support of religion? And, except in a secondary 
sense, is it not the normal and not the sophisticated which must be 
our object and our test in these matters? Certainly there is an 
adorable, sublime Presence intimated in Nature, but if adorable 
it is already apprehended as ethical. If religion at its earliest 
knowable roots does not give unequivocal testimony to this, its 
very early growth and development bear convincing witness thereto. 
And is it not because religion is essentially and not extraneously 
ethical, that the religion of the Incarnation is the last and supreme 
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word of God to man? Baron von Hiigel is surely right in asserting 
(p. 93) that the conception of the conservation of ethical values is 
apologetic rather than originative of religion, but (though in other 
connections he appears to make amends to ethics) he seems to me 
in this one important context to underestimate the force and cen- 
trality of our moral apprehensions as occasions, promptings to, and 
supports of religion. 

On page 143 we find a sentence which raises a question of quite 
fundamental importance. ‘“‘It is plain,’? he writes, “that we 
cannot both appeal to history and yet evade its standards.’? Now 
this, with all due deference, I take to be the precise situation in 
which the Church of Baron von Hiigel stands. Never has the 
appeal been more emphatically made, quod ubique et quod ab 
omnibus, than by this Church, which in its official authority simply 
forbids disinterested research into what has been everywhere and 
what was in the beginning. The Baron wrote to Miss Petre, on the 
occasion of her deprivation, of the Church’s ‘‘ detailed interference 
with all historical research as to Christian origins ’’ (my italics). 
How could so truthful and so historically sensitive a man remain 
loyal to the Church which could (and which is bound to) do this? 
‘The answer is to be found in his discrimination between the Church 
and its official authority. Now upon a true theory, and in a truly 
Catholic Church, this discrimination would hold, but according 
to the view which has prevailed at the Vatican, and which alone 
is operative in the Roman Church, the authorities are, or the Pope 
is, the Church. In this, at least, Father Tyrrell is right. The 
superb ideal of a visible Catholic Church which von Hiigel lovingly 
portrays in his The Essentials of Catholicism,* is simply unrealis- 
able so long as the theory mentioned prevails. An essential of the 
Catholic Church is that it shall ‘‘ appeal to history,’’ but this it 
cannot do so long as it ‘‘ evades history’s standards.” 

It would be ungracious in reviewing this book and in seeking to 
summarise the great lessons our generation can learn from this 
saintly scholar, to multiply points of divergence, divergences which 
are inevitable between minds so differently trained and environed. 
Perhaps it is not ungracious to remark that whereas the Baron 
points to the fruits of Catholicism as observably richer and finer and 
more various than those grown in the world of the Reformed 
Churches, all the saints, martyrs, and scholars of the Church until 
the Reformation belong to us no less than to them, and that since 
them, if we refuse to compare bests with worsts and with in- 
differents, but survey bests sympathetically and only, the fruits 
upon the Reformed vines will not be found less in heroic goodness 
and sanctity, and it is admitted that they are richer in (at least 
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historical) scholarship, than upon those of our Papist brethren. 
But, of course, we all know our own gardens better than our neigh- 
bour’s! Again, in suggesting, not infrequently, that it is of the 
esse of the Reformed Faith to run to ‘‘ thin ’’ intellectualism, or 
conversely to ‘‘ black and white ’’ Pauline-Augustinian, antithetical 
theology, he misapprehends its genius, which, unless I am mis- 
taken, is to be found precisely in its view of authority in religion. 
But into this question we cannot enter here. 

I have observed above that von Hiigel’s writing, however pro- 
found, is vividly personal. In reading it we meet not mere 
argument, but an intensely religious soul unfolding and elucidating 
his faith. All help in religion is derived from persons, and it is 
this personal quality which makes von Hiigel’s books (and letters) 
so immeasurably powerful for good. These posthumous fragments 
fully share this rare and helpful quality; and they are especially 
rich in memorable utterances. Many of his deepest intuitions and 
reflections, dictated from a bed of weakness, lie before us just as 
they arose in his mind. Whole paragraphs of this book can very 
well be underlined in their entirety. I shall conclude this brief 
review and summary with two most characteristic little passages 
(pp. 33 and 30) : 

““T cannot answer the endless questions naturally provoked by 
my positions, but this incapacity need not prove more than that I 
am a finite mind.” 

“To be hard is, indeed, to be stupid, so we will try to remain 
open, and will smile in welcome towards all the winds that blow 
in God’s great heaven.”’ 

RaLpy EK. STEDMAN. 


MEMORIES OF CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
AND HALDANE. 


T was in the days when King Edward went for his customary 
exe at Marienbad, that, in August 1906, I met the historian 

Oscar Browning in the company of the English Prime Minister, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at the Kreuzbrunnen. It 
revived old Italian memories. Some years previously, at the house 
of the Marchese Casanova at Pallanza on the Lago Maggiore, I had 
made the acquaintance of the much-travelled, learned—or should 
one say semi-learned?—man. Where had he not been? What 
language did he not speak? Was there anybody of repute 
whom he did not know? It was after an interval of many years 
that I saw again the man with the large, typically English head 
of the intellectual, at seventy, now almost bald. His rotund body 
was ready for the slimming effects of Marienbad where he was 
staying for the fifth time. Those who knew him then will recall 
that he imagined he had suffered from cancer and that the treat- 
ment at Marienbad had effected a cure. It was one of the fantastic 
ideas of the somewhat fantastically constituted man. 

Oscar Browning introduced me to the Prime Minister, and I 
had my first long conversation with him as we walked together to 
the Kreuzbrunnen to procure our cups of the salty nectar. I remem- 
ber the British statesman as an upright figure who at once inspired 
confidence, a large head with a broad, thoughtful face, on a sturdy, 
rather corpulent body, grey-blue, earnest eyes with dark eyebrows ; 
a thick, grey moustache, thin side-whiskers breaking up his well- 
coloured face. There was no pose or diplomatic secretiveness about 
Sir Henry, nothing but perfect honesty and frankness. After due 
deliberation his kindly nature found the pithy word in the depths 
of his honest mind. Soon I sat facing him for nearly an hour 
in his room in the Hotel Klinger. Through the open, flower-decked 
balcony came bracing air from the surrounding gardens. In the 
adjoining room Sir Henry’s ailing wife was expecting the doctor’s 
visit. Her husband had brought her, seriously ill, to the spa which 
he had frequented for many years. Long years of married happi- 
ness were threatened by her dangerous condition on the eve of his 
seventieth birthday. We were talking softly so as not to disturb 
the invalid. Public affairs were keeping him fresh in those sad 
days, and he was able to wear a cheerful face. While we were 
chatting Dr. Ott, the King’s physician, arrived, a fair, slim, 
elegant, half-anglicised native of Marienbad. Full of tender con- 
cern for the sufferer Sir Henry talked to him in whispers on his 
arrival and departure. 
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The impressions of the meeting of King Edward with the 
Emperor Wilhelm were still fresh in our minds. A week ago the 
two had met at Cronberg when the King was on his way to Marien- 
bad. Since then the Prime Minister had met the King several 
times. They had been seen walking together near the springs. An 
inquisitive countryman had asked the Premier if he would not 
tell him something of the secret the King had whispered in his 
ear. ‘‘I could only have said,’’ Sir Henry told me, “ that the 
King had inquired after the state of health of Lady Campbell- 
Bannerman. Too much is always made of such meetings. No doubt, 
as relatives, the King and the Emperor had also exchanged 
thoughts about human affairs.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ I interjected, “‘ the organ 
of the Berlin Foreign Office has laid great emphasis on the political 
importance of the meeting of the two monarchs.’’ Sir Henry: 
“* Certainly, it was all to the good that they were able to see each 
other again. But on the whole of the inhabited earth I see no point 
at which the political and colonial interests of England and 
Germany clash. Between us and the Germans there is only com- 
mercial and industrial rivalry.”’ I: ‘‘ You will admit that during 
the last few years violent language has been employed between 
England and Germany and that the position appeared threaten- 
ing?” 

Sir Henry: ‘‘ Unfortunately we have a few newspapers with a 
large circulation which may be called the Jingo Press, the Yellow 
Press. ‘These papers are out for sensation, and they use any 
means to increase their circulation. It was principally this press, 
which I wholly condemn and of which no statesman of any morals 
should make use, that stirred up trouble. For instance, during 
the Boxer rising in 1900 a London paper procured from Peking 
telegraphic details and even the actual names of members of the 
diplomatic corps and English society said to have been murdered— 
all mere inventions. But the excitement and sale of the paper 
were thus increased to the utmost.”’ 

“You mean to say, Sir Henry, that irresponsible elements 
stirred up trouble, but that the King’s counsellors were intent 
on a good understanding and peace with Germany. ‘There were, 
however, rumours in the widest circles that the King and his 
Imperial nephew were out of tune with each other.’’ 

Sir Henry: “ That is a delicate subject, but there is nothing 
to conceal. There were hardly any serious differences between King 
and Emperor, between uncle and nephew. The King had come to 
the throne at the age of sixty, and no one guessed what a wise 
and excellent ruler he would be. When he was Prince of Wales 
he gave himself up to social pleasures to such a degree that 
his nephew shared the general opinion. But one thing is certain: 
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the King gave the lie to all those who put no great hopes on his 
qualities as a ruler and his abilities as a statesman.” 

I: ‘“‘England’s prestige has increased enormously during his 
reign of five years, You are being courted by the whole world.” 

Sir Henry : ‘‘ I am convinced that this prestige requires no terri- 
torial aggrandisement. We find in everyday life that when an 
enterprise has grown enormously, it is best to think only of main- 
taining and strengthening it, not to extend it endlessly. So I am 
not of opinion that an exaggerated imperialism makes for the 
welfare of England.”’ 

‘““England’s future, according to your way of thinking, lies in 
peace, and you do not wish to be hampered by colonial entangle- 
ments?’ 

Sir Henry: ‘‘ You know of our Entente with France. There 
were great difficulties between France and us relating to seven 
points, and they were overcome, This agreement with France 
might be supplemented by another with Russia. The sympathies 
of the English people are, it is true, on the side of those who desire 
order based on a constitution. Once that has been attained we would 
wish, as in the case of France, to remove all obstacles to a good 
understanding by an Entente.’’ 

Once, when we were drinking coffee in the middle of the forest 
at one of the many farms which contribute so much to the charm 
of the summer days in Marienbad, the conversation turned on the 
South African war. ‘‘ You know,’ said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ that 
as leader of the Liberal Opposition in the House of Commons I 
have been reproached for my lack of patriotism and called a Little 
Englander because I was against the war.’’ He related his expe- 
riences of those days when the waves of chauvinism rose so high 
that they seemed to overwhelm even temperate and just men. 
Threatening letters reached him from all sides. ‘‘ Once a clergy- 
man wrote to me: ‘ You are a scoundrel, a traitor and a murderer, 
and I hope you will meet a murderer’s doom.’ ‘The clergyman 
signed his full name, and even sent a second letter. It was a servant 
of God who wrote to me like this, in the name of the Gospel, as it 
were. I sent his letters to his bishop, who excused his speech by 
saying he was not quite balanced.’’ Sir Henry was glad that the 
flood of chauvinism that had risen so high during the South 
. African war had long ebbed. ‘To-day, he thinks, a member of 
parliament may call the Boer War “‘ vile and wicked,’ and many 
Conservatives will calmly listen to such words, and the Liberals 
may, without let or hindrance, agree to such a characterisation. 
“Tt was not always thus. For a long time those who condemned this 
war were in danger, and yet, I repeat it to-day, it was a frivolous 


war.”’ 
VoL. CXL. 15 
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‘‘ Instigated perhaps by Chamberlain’s machinations ?”’ 

‘‘T leave you to judge about that,’’ replied the Prime Minister. 
He stopped for a moment and then continued : ‘‘ The following fact 
told me by my friend and member of my party, John Morley, will 
show you the cynicism with which he brought about the war. 
Morley was standing opposite the Speaker when he wished to 
return to his seat. He met Chamberlain who sat on the Ministerial 
Bench. It was in 1898, and there was as yet no rumour of a 
war with the Transvaal. Chamberlain bent towards Mr. Morley 
and said deliberately : How would it be if England, in order to 
increase her prestige, were to make war?”’ 

I: ‘* You mean that Chamberlain comes from the school of Napo- 
leon JII who, on encountering internal difficulties, thought of 
foreign wars?” 

Sir Henry: ‘‘ It is difficult to follow Chamberlain’s policy. He 
had abandoned his old political friends. He sought foreign compli- 
cations. But one must not judge England by his actions. Tricks 
have no place in a free government. Such a system of insincerities 
is only worthy of antiquated governments of the Middle Ages. John 
Bull is not amenable to tricks. People abroad should therefore 
cease making such aspersions against England. England desires a 
long era of peace.’’ Sir Henry said this very simply, and the sin- 
cerity of his words was not to be doubted. At a moment when Eng- 
land’s attitude to world events was being discussed with such sus- 
picion, I was able to receive such reassuring explanations from the 
lips of her Prime Minister. 


Among the guests of the King in 1906 was Haldane, Minister of 
War in Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet. He arrived in Marienbad 
on August 27th, on his way to the German manceuvres. In the 
evening he was present at a dinner given by the King in the Kur- 
saal; the German Vice-Admiral von Eisendecher, the Commander 
of the Meteor, Campbell-Bannerman, Goschen, the British 
Ambassador at Vienna, and others were present. On the following 
morning we saw him with the King at the Kreuzbrunnen. A noble 
head, typically English, full of character and learning. No need 
to tell him that it was Goethe’s birthday. He knew it as well 
as his own. The War Minister of the British Empire slept as it 
were with Goethe under his pillow, like Alexander the Great with 
Homer. He had undertaken a mission in the spirit of Goethe. 
If Goethe, appreciating alike Shakespeare and Byron, strove to 
bring about the intimate relationship of the nations on the common 
ground of poetry, Haldane worked with conviction and passion for 
the concord of the peoples nearest to him, of the English and 
German peoples, whom he liked to call by the generic name of 
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“Germans.”” If I had not known who he was, I would never have 
guessed him to be a Minister and least of all a Minister of War. 
But the English Cabinets have long been distinguished by intel- 
lect. The Prime Ministers of the last decades, whether Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, were intellectuals : Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Rose- 
bery, Balfour, and in this the most recent Liberal Cabinet, besides 
Haldane, Morley. Haldane spoke to me with admiration of German 
intellectual work, and how every serious-minded politician in Eng- 
land and Germany should strive to bury all mistrust between these 
two great peoples bound to each other by their spiritual destiny. He 
seemed to me to attach greater value, also from the standpoint of 
the statesman, to Faust and Wilhelm Meister than to Macchiavelli’s 
Prince. Recalling that Goethe had once walked on this Bohemian 
soil, that here, under the dome of the Kreuzbrunnen, the heart of the 
Old Man of Weimar had grown warm and young at the sight of 
Ulrike von Levetzow, he cited with deep emotion the two readings of 
Wanderers Nachtlied, one which is engraved here in Goethe’s 
Ruhesitz : 

Ueber allen Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh, 

In allen Wipfeln 

Sptirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch : 

Die Voglein schweigen im Walde. 


Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 


And the other reading : 


Der du von dem Himmel bist, 

Alles Leid und Schmerzen stillest, 
Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erquickung fillest 
Ach, ich bin des Treibens mtide! 
Was soll all der Schmerz und Lust? 
Stisser Friede, 

Komm, ach komm in meine Brust ! 


But he had now to turn from the sublime which had been 
revealed to him by Goethe to mundane matters. He consoled him- 
self with Goethe’s example, whose material being had been dragged 
down by his Ministerial work at Weimar while his mind aspired 
to the stars. che British War Minister was now on his way to the 
German manceuvres and Berlin where he was to study the organisa- 
tion of the General Staff. With all his love of peace it seemed 
to him not incompatible that he should at one and the same time 
help to dispel the misunderstanding between the two great peoples 
and carry out the duties of War Minister in the interests of the 
defence of his country by transplanting any institutions worthy of 
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imitation. It does little credit to the Emperor William that in his 
Memoirs he speaks of Haldane as if he had abused the hospitable 
reception he received in Germany by spying. The need of bringing 
England and Germany together in the interests of the highest 
culture was too deeply anchored in the soul of this British intel- 
lectual to allow one to doubt his sincerity. The honesty and hatred 
for intrigues of his chief were admirably supplemented by Hal- 
dane’s intellectual convictions. ‘The calm elevation with which he 
discussed in his book Before the War the events preceding the war 
in general and Germany’s attitude in particular should protect him 
from the Emperor’s insinuation. 
Sicmunp Mtwz. 


“ QUOTAS.” 


T has not yet been realised, even by some Free Traders, how 

insidious and dangerous a form of protection is that latest 

expedient of the tariff-mongers, known as the ‘‘ Quota.” Apart 
altogether from the question of Free Trade principles, the practical 
objections are both numerous and grave. The proposal is that 
British millers shall be compelled to use a fixed proportion of 
British wheat for flour, and that the growers shall be given a fixed 
or guaranteed price. The quota figure is generally given as 15 per 
cent. The present value of average quality British wheat is about 
25S. per quarter of 480 lbs. It is claimed that 50s. per quarter is 
the figure which represents a remunerative price to the growers 
(though they are not quite agreed), so that the subsidy required is 
approximately equal to the value of the crop and is, therefore, equal 
to a tax of 100 per cent. on the British wheat crop, or 15 per cent. 
on all we require from all sources. In this case, at any rate, there 
can be no doubt that the foreigner does not pay. 

It is quite obvious that the ‘‘ free hand to impose taxes on 
foreign food ’’ which Mr. Baldwin in his letter to Lord Beaver- 
brook says he will ask for, will be used to put a tariff on foreign 
imported wheat. ‘The quota device is quite obviously intended to 
cover such a preposterous tariff equivalent for the home wheat 
growers that the public would not tolerate it if asked for in the 
form of a straightforward tariff of 100 per cent. which would be 
required to make wheat prices advance to the figure demanded by 
the growers. It is relevant to ask what sort of tariff would be 
adequate to accompany such a guaranteed price. But the device, 
we are told, is to apply only to wheat of millable quality on ordin- 
ary wheat land. Who will settle the question as to what these 
phrases mean? Will it be the level of efficient cultivation on good 
land or indifferent farming on inferior soil? It will tend to put a 
premium on lower standards of cultivation. We grew last year 
5.40 million quarters of wheat ; we imported 23.76 million quarters, 
and with foreign flour 4.00 million quarters (reckoned as wheat) 
we get our consumption of 33.16 million quarters approximately, 
which gives us the 15 per cent. home-produced. But of this 35 
per cent. is used as wheat for poultry feeding, and of the remainder 
one-third is extracted as wheat-feed or millers’ offals for cattle 
food, so that only about 43 per cent. of our crop is consumed by 
human beings. Of course only two-thirds of our imported supplies 
of wheat become flour. 

What will be the effect of the quota upon the quantity of wheat 
produced? If the guaranteed price is to be confined to wheat, 
which represents under 3 per cent. of our total agricultural output, 
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what of the other crops? Will there not be a general turning over 
to wheat as quickly as and wherever possible, and a corresponding 
decline in the other crops? There is bound to be a demand for 
similar support from the growers of barley and oats, for example. 
It must be remembered, too, that we produce 66 per cent. of our 
barley and 85.09 per cent. of our oats, and that the barley crop is 
nearly equal to our wheat production. In the case of oats, the crop 
is more than double the weight of that of wheat, and if encouraged 
by a subsidy we should soon have a surplus beyond our consump- 
tion. ‘These three crops alone could not cost the taxpayer less than 
£20 millions annually. 

Already a deputation of Scottish farmers have pointed out to the 
Prime Minister that the quota for barley is far more important than 
for wheat so far as they are concerned. Why should not producers 
of other kinds of agricultural commodities put forward similar pleas? 
Wool, for instance, is now down to 20 per cent. below the pre-war 
price. Would not the sheep farmers urge their claim for the same 
kind of relief from competition which, unfortunately for the ‘‘ Im- 
perial Preference ’’ advocates, is largely from the Dominions, not 
from foreign countries? Would not the landowner expect some 
benefit from the fact that his tenants had a secure market and 
guaranteed price? Would the farmer be allowed to retain all the 
advantage under our present system? Many farmers know what 
has happened under the De-rating Act, especially when repairs are 
required or when a change of tenancy takes place. 

What of the 97 per cent. of agricultural produce other than wheat 
or, if barley and oats are included, what of the go per cent still 
excluded? There can be no doubt that with a tariff on imported 
(foreign) wheat, prices of other agricultural commodities will have 
to advance. It should be remembered that the great bulk of British 
agriculturalists are buyers and consumers of cereals rather than 
growers, so that one reaction would be to increase their largest cost, 
namely animal food. ‘The animal population of these islands con- 
sumes more weight and volume of cereals than the human inhabi- 
tants, so that the cattle and stock farmers generally have a vital 
interest in the question. The farmers of Britain buy far more 
cereal food than they grow (at least ten times the value of the British 
wheat crop). It is clear that they would be handicapped and that 
they would begin to ask that these special privileges should be 
extended to the branches of agriculture in which they are interested. 
The poultry industry as an example has an annual production of 
at least three times the value of the wheat crop. The milk 
from our dairy herds is worth ten times the wheat figure. For 
instance, Denmark, retaining her Free Trade policy, and still buy- 
ing her feeding stuffs in the world’s markets, would be in an even 
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better position than now to offer her dairy produce here, at prices 
below our dairy farmers, who would have become handicapped by 
dearer feeds and would demand a home quota for their products 
with a tariff against the corresponding imports. 

At present we produce only half our requirements of milk, in- 
cluding its products; 88 per cent. of our butter and 77 per cent. of 
our cheese are imported ; as well as over half our beef supply, the 
figure approximating 600,000 tons, of which only one part in nine 
comes from the Dominions; two-thirds of our bacon is imported, 
and Denmark sends us more than half of all we use. She would 
increase her hold on our markets, and our producers would demand 
protection following dearer food. "The consumer would then be- 
come interested, for he would find that he would pay more, not only 
as consumer, but he would, as taxpayer, be called upon to find his 
share of the amount required to give the farmer a profit, not only 
on wheat but on all the other commodities involved. If the system 
resulted in the hoped-for increase of acreage under wheat, there 
might follow a shortage of the commodities now produced on the 
land under grass and other crops required for cattle feeding and 
raising, and the unsatisfactory state of the home production re- 
vealed by the figures just quoted would be accentuated by any 
interference with the free flow of the necessary supplies and food 
for stock. ‘The folly of running this risk is shown by the fact that 
some of these products are now from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
above pre-war values, while wheat is 30 per cent. below. Lanca- 
shire, for example, has over 5,000,000 head of poultry, and out of 
her farming acreage of 720,000 has only 13,000 acres under wheat ; 
yet she had last year 76,000 acres of oats and 1,035 acres of barley. 
Surely the 76,000 acres of oats have the same right to a subsidy 
as the 13,000 acres of wheat, but repercussions on the food costs of 
the 225,000 cattle, 350,000 sheep, and 80,000 pigs, would be very 
severe. The giving of assistance to the small area under wheat 
cannot be justified. The 28,000 farm workers would lose heavily 
on balance, for it is the cattle-farming areas which pay the highest 
wage rates, and although many cattle farmers employ fewer men 
per acre than the wheat growers, yet under modern dairy farming 
it is possible for the employment factor to be as high as under 
wheat. Is it right to tax the cotton manufacturers and workers of 
this distressed county (as well as most of the farmers) to assist 
the comparatively few growers of wheat? 

There is, without doubt, a grave problem in the areas where the 
land is eminently suitable for wheat and distinctly unsuitable for 
other crops, and this is found chiefly in parts of the Eastern coun- 
ties, where 25 per cent. of our wheat is grown. But even these 
counties grow more barley and oats together than they grow wheat, 
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and Lincolnshire alone has over 2,000,000 head of poultry. Norfolk 
produces two and a half times as much barley as wheat; Cam- 
bridgeshire, which is 85 per cent. under the plough, grows as much 
barley as wheat. These counties, at any rate, could put up a case 
for a barley quota and guarantee, if wheat is to be favoured. 

The costs of transport and double handling would be heavy. 
More than half our milling capacity is situated at the ports and, 
as our pott mills normally run night and day, they use far more 
wheat than the inland mills; in fact it is even reckoned that as 
much as 85 per cent. of the total wheat requirements are milled at 
the gteat ports. More than half of Lancashire wheat is now used 
for poultry, and that in spite of the fact that Liverpool is our 
largest grain and milling centre. South Wales wheat is entirely 
used for poultry. Would these growers be excluded from the 
subsidy and quota? Wheat would have to be brought to the great 
ports from the wheat-growing areas over long distances, and in 
spite of the fact that the sea-freight on American wheat is cheaper 
than from some parts of Lancashire to Liverpool. 

The experiences of countries in which the quota has already been 
adopted are not encouraging. Germany, for example, has varied 
the home quota requirements since July 1929 from 4o per cent. at 
that date to 50 per cent. in December 1929; 30 per cent. in July 
1930; 40 per cent. in Augtist 1930 and 80 per cent. in November 
1930, since which time they have varied between 75 and 50 per 
cent., at which figure they were fixed for May. There is also an 
import duty of 53s. 3d. per quarter, which of course guarantees a 
high price to the home producer, but results in a loaf costing the 
German constimer twice the price of British bread. Sweden has a 
quota of 65 per cent. with a corresponding import duty, and her 
people pay even more for their loaf. Taking quality into con- 
sideration, no country has a cheaper loaf than ours, not even 
excepting the wheat-growing countries and Dominions, which buy 
bread at two to three times our prices, a result brought about by 
high overhead costs, which are inevitable under protection. 

Speaking recently in Nottinghamshire, Mr. Baldwin instanced 
that county as typical of the state of British agriculture. The 
agricultural production of Nottinghamshire reveals figures which 
condemn the wheat quota out of hand. The acreage of wheat 
(36,000) is comparatively small, while the area devoted to cattle, 
sheep and poultry is very large (221,000). Barley is half as im- 
portant as wheat, while poultry has become an important industry 
which is advancing quickly every year. It is obvious that in such 
counties a quota for wheat is of no help to the agricultural com- 
munity as a whole, but for the farmer following animal husbandry 
would be a further handicap. The cost of animal food in Notting- 
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hamshire will greatly exceed the value of the ceteal products 
Mr. Baldwin then referred to Sheffield where, he said, trade was 
very bad, but he proposes to tax Sheffield manufacturers to pay 
for a subsidy for the small proportion of farmers engaged iff grow- 
ing wheat. Would it not be reasonable for the Sheffield workers 
to demand that they should receive rather than pay? 

It is quite impossible in a short article to put forward adequately 
the overwhelming case against these proposals, but we must not 
forget that there is also involved the question of a quota for the 
Dominions, from which, at present, we obtain about half our wheat. 
In 1929-30 our imports were as follows : 


1929. 1930. 
OTE an ... 8.70 million quarters. 5.4 million quarters. 
Australia... Me) = as 201g " oi 
Argentina ... isi Oe - ai 8.37 %) 93 
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Canada’s available surplus has fluctuated as follows : 


52.0 million quarters 1928-9 (cereal year). 
22.4 ”) ” 1929-30 55 ” 
34-7 9 ” 1930-1 By 9 


We received of this quantity only 5.4 million quarters in 1929 and 
8.7 million quarters in 1930. Of what use would such a propor- 
tion be to Canada? Will she require us to take a greater share of 
her huge available surplus? If not, how will a quota help her? 
If she requires a higher quota, what of Australia, who is equally 
anxious to be relieved of her surplus of 8 to 15 million quarters? 
If they are both to be increased, are we to cease to buy from the 
Argentine or from U.S.A.? Will the Argentine continue to buy 
our manufactures, which Canada could not take if she would, for 
she has not the necessary population? Will the Dominions admit 
our manufactures free if we shut out wheat from our other good 
customers? 

What will become of the wheat which we shall no longer buy 
from these other countries? It will be bought by those countries 
which now compete with us for our export trade, which we shall 
have further handicapped by the increased cost of food brought 
about by these restrictive measures. Most of all, will our Domin- 
ions be content merely with a quota without a guaranteed price? 
They can already sell at world’s prices, and without a tariff on 
foreign wheat or a guarantee that would still be the case. We 
should pay only the market price ruling, as we do now. It is 
reasonable to assume that the object of the Dominion quota is to 
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secure a better price than can be secured in the world’s markets. 
The Dominion quota would certainly compete with any Home 
quota, hence the Committee of the Imperial Conference reported 
that the Home quota might react on any Dominion scheme. ‘They 
also stated that it would be impracticable to fix separate quotas for 
each Dominion. If that is the case, who is to decide what per- 
centage shall come from the various parts of the Empire? With a 
price guarantee or a tariff on foreign imports, difficulties would 
constantly arise as to how much we were to take from each Domin- 
ion. What would happen in years of glut or failure in any par- 
ticular Dominion? ‘The farmers of Canada are hampered by the 
heavy costs of their requirements which are all heavily protected. 
If the Dominions desire to free their primary products from this 
hardship, it should be by the removal of tariffs and not by asking 
for further additions. 

All such expedients as Dominion quotas are retrograde in a 
world which is suffering, not from Free Trade, but from the fetters 
which tariffs have forged. The way out is through the stimulation 
of the ever-growing demand for freedom of trade, not only with 
our Dominions, desirable as that is, but between all the nations of 
the world. 

ARTHUR HOoLGatTeE. 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDIAN 
NATIONALISM. 


GOOD deal of comment has been made in the daily press 

about Mr. Gandhi’s recent declaration that he would wel- 

come the humanitarian services of Christian missionaries, 
but would object to their proselytising methods, and would even 
ask them to withdraw if they did not agree to this arrangement. 
Political capital was at once made out of this declaration which 
was interpreted to mean that in the event of a Nationalist Govern- 
ment in India, the missionaries would be turned out bag and bag- 
gage and a systematic persecution of Christianity would take 
place. Newspapers and politicians in whose outlook religious 
principles do not usually play a very important part suddenly 
became deeply concerned about India’s spiritual welfare, especially 
the Christian message which India needs and must have even if 
it be by force. It would be interesting to know what contributions 
in money the critics of Gandhi’s position have made towards the 
evangelisation of India. 

Intelligent: people, however, will not fall into the political pit, 
but will try to understand the deeper issues lying underneath 
an attitude which is not by any means new to Gandhi. He is an 
uncompromising man and takes religion seriously. "Two years 
ago when addressing the Colombo young men he was asked to 
define his attitude towards the teachings of Jesus. ‘‘ If accepting 
the Sermon on the Mount as the ideal of Christianity makes one 
a Christian then I am one,”’ he said, but he went on to show how 
one could follow that ideal and still remain in the religious and 
social system wherein he was born and bred. While accepting the 
contribution made by Christians in the social and material uplift 
of India, Gandhi and indeed many others wonder if Christendom 
is really prepared to face and live up to the challenge and impli- 
cations of the Gospel. What passes for Christianity is seen by 
the Hindu seeker after truth and he says in his own language 
‘Neti, Neti ’’—not this, not this. 

Gandhi, after all, is a professing Hindu, and as such has every 
right to be critical and suspicious of Christianity. ‘The English 
public, especially the Evangelical and Protestant part of it, which 
has been the most vocal in its denunciation of Gandhi, ought to 
be able to understand his position. In the last three years two 
interesting measures have been thrown out by Parliament. Only 
recently the Education Bill was rejected, apparently on the 
grounds of finance, but really on a deeper and more fundamental 
principle. One has to follow the correspondence in the weekly 
religious press and to read the leading articles to realise that Pro- 
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testant England was in danger of letting the Roman and Anglo- 
Catholic influence become uncontrollably paramount in the schools. 
One Free Church leader said at a public meeting in the hearing 
of the writer, ‘‘ We Free Churchmen have been carefully watch- 
ing the Education Bili, and have tried to influence Members of 
Parliament in our favour, and our motto throughout has been, 
‘ Never shall we accept the domination of the Church of Rome.’ ”’ 
The other measure which was rejected by Parliament was about the 
Prayer Book. (Can those who were present at the debate in the 
House ever forget the height of sincerity and earnestness to which 
the speakers rose that day? A piece of religious literature, on 
which the best brains of the Anglican Church had worked for 
twenty years, was thrown out on to the rubbish heap by partisans 
in the course of one debate. Can one again forget the drooping, 
sad figure of the late Archbishop as he walked out of the public 
gallery leaning on the arm of his ecclesiastical colleague of York? 
What was the burden of the speeches made against the revised 
Prayer Bock? What else but this—that it was going to give a 
loophole and a legal recognition to those practices which at the 
Reformation were rejected by Protestant England? Such was 
the opposition of Protestants towards Catholics—who, let us 
remember, are fellow-Christians. A certain type of Christianity 
was going to be a veritable danger to the national life of this 
country. With these two instances before our minds, does it need 
much stretch of imagination to understand the psychology of a 
Hindu who feels intensely that Christianity, which is a totally 
alien faith propagated by alien money and alien people, is under- 
mining the foundations of Hindu institutions on which the national 
life of India in the main ought to be built? While Christianity 
can issue a challenging call of much-needed reform in the ancient 
systems of Hindu India, it must not break them up, nor in its 
evangelising mission try to destroy them as being totally useless 
and unworthy. The task of Christianity is not so much to uproot 
as to revitalise and to cleanse the sources from which people in 
the past have drawn unquestioned inspiration and holiness of life 
and to widen the religious horizon. 

We must be prepared to face the changing attitude of Nationalist 
India towards all outside influences. India has every right to 
weigh the claims of each and to reject those which are contrary to 
her well-being. Why is the Nationalist showing hostility to the 
Christian forces? Because they are essentially foreign. ‘The 
kind of language used by the press in England and by those who 
are rightly or wrongly considered to be anti-Indian, urging the 
claims of Christian missions, has strengthened the suspicion of 
the already sensitive Hindu that missions are really the left wing 
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of an imperial policy. ‘The British nation is specially called of 
God to spread the Bible throughout the world, and to establish 
its own religious institutions everywhere. The missionary is 
looked upon as an imperialist in disguise. This may seem to be 
an unjust accusation, but is it totally without foundation? The 
writer has heard certain chairmen get up at meetings and say, 
“The missionary is our greatest imperial asset.”? The Hindu 
wishes to see not a British missionary, but a ‘‘ Sanyassi,’”’ i.e. one 
who is so captured by the religious spirit and so overflowing with 
the Love Divine that he is dead politically and racially, and just 
living in abandoned love for his Creator. 

Moreover, apart from his criticism of the foreign missionary 
himself, the Hindu looks at the product of his labour. He looks 
at the Christian community and wonders if it has really the same 
heritage as himself! What is there Indian about it? What a 
poor copy of the West it is. There is a considerable change of 
outward circumstance, but is there an inward spiritual change 
to be seen in a decided fashion? Are these products of self- 
sacrificing labour really a recommendation for the superior claims 
of the Christian Gospel? ‘The reaction that is setting in amongst 
the younger generation of Indian Christians against the blind 
aping of European dress, manners and customs, is a protest 
against the past outlook. 

One has to travel from one end of India to the other with eyes 
open at railway stations and telegraph offices and see the numbers 
of dark faces, with heads covered by European hats. The names 
which these ticket collectors, railway hands and Government clerks 
bear are European. Many of them, but for their new names, 
could not have joined the Volunteer Force. Christianity has 
been a good cloak under which they could adopt foreign names and 
enter the various services as ‘‘ Anglo-Indians.’? They spoke of 
England as ‘‘ home,’’? and the Indians as “ natives.’’ They 
would use language to a cultured Hindu much fairer than them- 
selves, which a real English gentleman would never dream of 
using. What an advertisement for Christianity! Well may 
Gandhi say, ‘‘ You have changed your religion, your name and 
your clothes, but not your heart.’”? Alas! it is only too true, if 
we Indian Christians had remained Indians outwardly, and shown 
a real conversion of spirit and more likeness in our life and 
character to the Master, we would not to-day be in such a dilemma. 
The future of the Indian Church is essentially an Indian problem, 
and the English Church would do well to be guided in their policy 
and methods by the Indian Christian of the present generation. 

We may expect legislation in India along three distinct lines, 
to be introduced by the Nationalists : 
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First, that no school or college, whatever its religious standing, 
can oblige its scholars to attend its religious teaching if it is in 
receipt of a Government grant. It is well for us to remember that 
Christian schools and colleges in India get 80 per cent. of their 
finances from Indian sources—viz. in fees and grants. 

Secondly, that no hospitals run by religious bodies, if in receipt 
of Government grants, can oblige their patients to listen to their 
scriptural teachings. 

Thirdly, that no public street preaching by the missionaries of 
any religion should be allowed. 

With regard to the third, this should not be directed towards 
Christians only, but should affect the Reformed Hindu and Muslim 
sects who in line with the practice of the Christians have started 
their own Missionary agencies. We in India do not possess the 
solidity and sense of humour of the Britishers who can go to 
Hyde Park and listen to two diametrically opposite points of view 
preached within twenty yards of each other and not see any broken 
heads. We have a long way to get yet before such a spirit of 
tolerance will be our hall-mark. It is therefore better, in the 
interests of public order and safety, that the temptation for a free 
fight should be removed from the life of India. But there will be 
no objection to serious-minded seekers after truth going to a 
recognised hall or room where they can freely discuss the matters 
that interest them. 

Regarding the other two restrictions, these need not cause 
serious disturbance in the minds of religious people. It is good 
for us at times to have limitations put on our speech. ‘The 
emphasis will be thrown upon our lives rather than our words. 
Our whole attitude and our dealings with people will be a sufficient 
attraction, and after all in the long run it is the inner springs 
in us which let loose the fountains of spiritual uplift and power. 
It is not what we say in the classroom or the hospital ward regard- 
ing religious theories and dogmas and creeds that tells, but the 
personal contact of one life with another in the quietness of 
the study that leaves an indelible mark behind. Christian missions 
will be in no danger of being turned out of the India of the future. 
But if they stand for and practise the Ethics of their great 
Inspirer and Guide boldly, and without adulteration, their oppor- 
tunities will be greater still. If we have the humility to see the 
writing on the wall, instead of looking upon the Nationalist 
Hindw’s criticism as endangering our ‘‘ safeguards,” ‘‘ vested 
religious interests,’ or an attack on our ‘‘ spiritual business con- 
cerns,’’ we shall consider it as a great challenge to our deepest 
spirituality and a call to a life lived in closer communion with the 
Ever-Present Redeemer and the Light of the World. 


SHORAN S. SINGHA. 


HEINRICH LUDEN: A PIONEER OF 


NATIONALISM. 
NE of the most potent of the forces at work in modern 
society is nationalism. The social instinct has concen- 


trated itself in an extraordinary way upon a single entity, 
the national state. Contrast this with the situation in the Middle 
Ages, when the nation was only one of a number of competing 
associations : the peasant looked to the local community, his ines- 
capable environment; the burgess to his guild and his town; 
knights and nobles to the hierarchy of feudal overlords, counts, 
dukes, kings, the Emperor, whose claims to allegiance jostled one 
another ; the clergy, and in a vaguer way the whole of Christendom, 
acknowledged above all the claims of the Church. ‘This organised 
international society disintegrated at the close of the Middle Ages, 
giving place to states based on political power. Of these, however, 
only such states as bore the hallmark of nationality have been able 
to survive in the furious struggle for existence and expansion. 
To-day the national state tolerates no rivals for the allegiance of 
its subjects.. As Meinecke says, ‘‘ Its goal is to embrace all the 
chief ends of existence, to be supreme not only in politics, but in 
art, literature, science and religion,”’ 

Internationalists find this state of affairs so unbearable that there 
is a risk that they will fail to appreciate at their true worth the 
forces underlying nationalism. German nationalism in particular 
developed so late and so aggressively that it offers a specially 
valuable field for study, and in the study of its origins we may 
hope to find a new understanding of later developments in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. One of the less conspicuous figures in early 
German nationalism was Heinrich Luden, professor of history at 
Jena University from 1806 to 1847, whose very important part in 
the origins of liberal nationalism has been unduly neglected even 
in Germany. Dr. Meinecke has shown, in a penetrating analysis, 
how gradually nationalism emerged from the fetters of cosmopoli- 
tan thought during and after the Napoleonic era. Luden is 
especially interesting because he moved faster than most of his 
contemporaries towards complete nationalism—much faster than 
Stein or even Fichte. He ranks with Arndt and Jahn as a creator 
of the liberal nationalist party among the German youth. He is 
the first historian to present German history as a patriotic epic, 
and therefore the inventor of one of the most powerful weapons 
of nationalism. His efforts more than anyone’s inspired the 
establishment of a Burschenschaft at Jena in 1815, led by his 
disciples and penetrated with his political ideas. 

Before speaking of Luden’s thought and activities it 1s neces- 
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sary to think of his environment. Until the French revolu- 
tionaries, hiding even from themselves their national aim under a 
cosmopolitan cloak, burst upon the sleepy Rhineland, political 
nationalism scarcely existed in Germany. The medieval German 
kings had been national, but they had bartered their position for 
the vision of the Holy Empire. As Emperors they enjoyed a 
hollow prestige, yet the feudal nobles secured the realities of 
government. ‘The Hapsburgs were a dynasty of realists, but 
rather than face a stubborn struggle with the firmly-rooted nobles 
they preferred expansion beyond German limits, and so, instead 
of solving the problem of the German nation, they complicated it 
enormously. The Protestant revolt destroyed the last hope of 
unity, and led to the awful waste and destruction of the Thirty 
Years’ War, which left the Empire a shadow and gave the princes 
sovereign rank. Germany’s native culture was nearly destroyed, 
and in spite of Leibnitz she became almost an intellectual appan- 
age of France, until in 1747 Klopstock’s Messiah heralded the 
German literary revival. Wonderful years followed for German 
literature, but no sign of a desire for political unification. 
Frederick the Great’s policy was nationalistic only in a Prussian 
sense, and therefore of little immediate use to the cause of Ger- 
man nationalism. Never were politics and culture more completely 
divorced. The rapacity of rulers and the aggressions of great 
states filled the intellectual world with despair of political reme- 
dies, The cosmopolitanism of the age of reason was doomed to fail 
because of its unpolitical nature : it under-estimated the importance 
of the State, and it ignored the instincts and the irrationality of 
the mass of men, and consequently did not penetrate below the 
intellectually aristocratic level of society. Romanticism shifted 
the emphasis from the intellect to the emotions. Rousseau and 
the German Sturm und Drang honoured feeling and disparaged 
reason. Goethe reveals the change: in Gédtz von Berlichingen we 
enter the world of historical romance, and Werther introduces the 
unbridled emotionalism of the epoch of sensibility. Tradition and 
legend, the local and the historic, assumed a new value in the eyes 
of romantics, and cosmopolitanism seemed insipid and sterile. 
Sentiment gathered particularly round the past of the nation. 
Upon this world broke the French Revolution, and its reactions 
in Germany were tremendous. The intellectual world became 
politically minded for the first time, for politics seemed at last a 
realm of ideas. Disillusionment was speedy, and the romantic 
world of fantasy and emotional values became the refuge of the 
literary class. Philosophy, too, sought its escape in extreme sub- 
jectivism. At this time the Grand Duchy of Weimar became the 
centre of German culture, and in Jena, in the circle of Schelling 
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and the Schlegels, romanticism reached its highest development. 
Burke, who applied romanticism to politics and produced the first 
effective answer to French theories, gained through Gentz’s trans- 
lation of his Reflections a great influence on German political 
thought. His conception of the state as an organism and his 
emphasis on historical tradition were particularly important in 
preparing the ground for nationalist theories. 

Luden belonged entirely to this romantic generation. Born in 
1780, he encountered rationalism at Gottingen University and was 
repelled by it, and then became a disciple of the Jena group of 
thinkers. From romanticism he gained a new and very fruitful 
approach to history; apparently he was the first serious historian 
to adopt as the basis of his historical thought the romantic idea of 
the world-spirit whose successive manifestations form the history 
of mankind. It was a dangerous concept, as the philosophies of 
history of that period show, but Luden avoided the worst follies of 
the time. He denied to any individual the power of understanding 
the whole scheme of history, and still more the power of prediction. 
Nevertheless, Luden’s caution was insufficient to save him from 
distorting facts to suit his preconceptions, and in particular he 
wrote with a strong patriotic bias. For in Luden patriotism went 
far deeper than romanticism. Of peasant stock, his love of the 
soil and his strongly Lutheran upbringing determined his outlook, 
and his personal experience increased his ardour. Coming to 
Jena immediately after the catastrophe of 1806, he found the house 
he had taken, with his books and household effects, ransacked by 
the French troops. Throughout the years of oppression until 1813 
he lived under the shadow of Napoleon’s power, and felt to the full 
the humiliation of Germany. Romantic beliefs helped him to 
create a nationalistic history. His knowledge of history, eco- 
nomics and politics, his acquaintance with current ideas in philo- 
sophy and literature, and his skill and influence as a lecturer, 
were all pressed into the service of one overmastering idea: “‘ that 
the nation and the state should be one.”’ 

Luden’s very important teaching career at Jena really began 
with his lectures on German history in 1808. In his opening words 
Luden asked his hearers ‘‘ to listen as Germans to the history of 
the Germans, penetrated to the depths of their souls by the thought 
of the fatherland. ... It is my chief wish to contribute something 
to the awakening, maintenance, and nurture of the patriotic spirit 
in ourselves.’? ‘These words, spoken in the presence of French 
agents who sent a verbatim report to Paris, sounded the authentic 
note of the patriotic school of German historians from Luden to 
Treitschke and Sybel. New life stirred in the depressed univer- 
sity ; his hearers multiplied until the largest hall in Jena would not 
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hold them, even when they crowded the window-sills. There 
were scenes of great enthusiasm when at the end of a lecture a 
patriotic song was sung, or when Luden left his subject to exhort 
his audience to preserve as sacred the national characteristics 
against a better day to come. In the very year that Fichte’s 
Addresses called for a national education, Luden was laying its 
essential foundations by creating a national tradition and a national 
historical legend. 

His work soon began to have practical effects. ‘The students of 
Jena came from all parts of Germany. ‘Their student traditions 
were the strongest and most celebrated in the country, and they 
were at this time preserved in territorial corps emphasising local 
divisions and fostering the particularist spirit. One of these, the 
Vandalia (of Mecklenburg), under Luden’s influence, adopted as its 
aim the union of the corps into one great student society with 
patriotic aims. Literally, the Vandalia had to fight for its exist- 
ence on the duelling ground, but as the year of Liberation ap- 
proached it began to overcome all opposition, and when the war 
of 1813 broke out, and Liitzow formed his corps of student volun- 
teers, many of Luden’s students enlisted. He, too, wished to go, 
but was persuaded instead to found a patriotic journal, Nemesis. 
Thus, directly owing to Luden’s teaching, Jena had become a hot- 
bed of youthful patriotism. Napoleon was very angry. ‘‘ Your 
prince* is the most troublesome in Europe,’’ he told a Weimar 
official in 1813, and he complained of ‘‘ the impertinent and revolu- 
tionary lectures of your Jena professors, the revolutionary seed 
which they sow everywhere among the youth,’’ threatening that 
he would burn the town, or at least the professors’ houses, if there 
was any more trouble. 

Soon Germany was liberated from Napoleon’s yoke, and the 
revolutionary seed produced a luxuriant but short-lived crop of 
nationalist enthusiasm. Josef Goérres led the way in the Rheinischer 
Merkur. Blinded by illusory hopes, the nationalists failed to 
realise the indifference of the mass of Germans to their ideals, and 
the overwhelming strength of the opposition of Metternich and 
his conservative supporters throughout Europe. ‘The future was 
theirs, but a much more distant future than they imagined. ‘The 
Merkur faithfully reflected their disillusionment as the frosts of 
Vienna descended upon them. At first leading Prussians contri- 
buted, and Utopian dreams filled its pages, but gradually Gérres 
drifted into bitter and sarcastic opposition to the established 
authorities, and the triumph of reaction in Prussia was followed by 
the suppression of the Merkur in January 1816. 

Luden’s Nemesis, published at Weimar, was next in importance 


* Goethe’s patron, Karl August. 
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to the Rheinischer Merkur among the patriotic journals. _—Its 
magnetic and inspirational power was far less, but this was some- 
what compensated by its greater thoughtfulness, wider view, and 
longer life. ‘‘ With it,’ says Treitschke, ‘ began the momentous 
invasion of professordom in German politics.’ Iuden’s articles 
reveal the enormous gulf that lay between the most realistic 
nationalist of that day and any practicable programme of action, 
although he grappled sincerely with problems which most others 
hoped to solve by enthusiasm alone. He was clearly nonplussed 
by the root question of all—under what power was Germany to 
be united ?—and he wavered between a qualified support of Prussia 
and a desire for a Hapsburg restoration. Nothing could make 
clearer the hopelessness of the immediate outlook, yet, strange to 
say, Luden was able to leave this problem unsettled and to proceed 
to a sagacious and realistic discussion of details. In his attempt 
to solve the German boundary question he was coming to grips 
with the acutest difficulties of developed nationalism. As a liberal 
he relied chiefly on the inherent superiority of German culture 
and free institutions, both to win back Germans under foreign rule 
and to absorb the foreign minorities inevitably included in Ger- 
many ; but, in the very spirit of modern Realpolitik, he suggested 
German colonisation among these foreign communities. 

As the reaction closed in upon Germany Luden reluctantly 
moved towards the left. His political lectures of 1811 are hardly 
liberal, let alone radical. In them he expounds an advanced and 
strangely modern collectivism, and an almost Machiavellian state 
egotism, but he is sceptical about the rights of man and luke- 
warm over parliamentary liberties. It was the failure of the 
princes to lead the Germans to unity which made him a more and 
more radical democrat. He detested the German Confederation 
because it was a mere league of princes, and not a vital union of 
the people. From the time of the Vienna Settlement he was a 
leading controversialist in the disputes concerning Article 13 of 
the German Federal Act, which guaranteed a “ constitution of 
estates’? to every German state. He even turned back to Rous- 
seau and the rejected and out-of-date natural right theory ; soon the 
French revolutionary constitutions and the renowned Spanish 
Cortes of 1812 became favourite topics in his lectures. Liberal 
nationalism was emerging as a distinct creed, and Luden was im- 
portant among its founders. It was a somewhat artificial amalgam 
of political theories, as Bismarck was to prove when, -by sheer 
success, he won the National Liberals over to his side, but in the 
period of preparation it was the main vehicle of nationalist ideas. 

Luden’s most important contribution to this cause was, however, 
his share in guiding the early development of the important Jena 
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Burschenschaft. ‘The ‘‘ Vandal’’ leaders returned from the War 
of Liberation with strengthened right arms and heady enthusiasms. 
In the Liitzow Volunteers they had come under the influence of 
Jahn, the gymnast and author of a plan for a Burschenschaft. In 
all the universities of Germany attempts were now made to unite 
the whole student body in Burschenschaften with patriotic ends 
and, generally, aims of moral reformation as well. Of these the 
Jena Burschenschaft was one of the first; it quickly became a 
model to the rest, and led the way in uniting them in a General 
German Burschenschaft in 1818. Luden’s auditorium was the 
rallying ground of the Jena Burschenschafter, and his special 
friends and supporters among the students were the prime movers 
in founding the new society in July 1815. ‘They converted their 
enemies by the method of Mohammed and Charles the Great: in 
duel after duel the seasoned veterans vanquished their opponents 
and imposed their ideals on the whole student body. 

The first phase of the Burschenschaft movement lasted until 
the Wartburg festival of 1817. Until then each Burschenschaft 
had an independent existence, although Jena’s influence was pre- 
ponderant. During this time the principal events at Jena were the 
establishment of a strong group of Jahn’s gymnasts, the coming of 
Professor Fries from Heidelberg, and the institution, under the 
influence of the powerful student leader Riemann, of a vigorous 
movement for moral reform. Luden, who was friendly with Jahn, 
encouraged the gymnasts, although he began to regret their exces- 
sive zeal for strange customs. ‘They were the embodiment of 
romanticism in its most unreasonable form, with their Old German 
dress, long hair, ascetic practices, extreme hatred of everything 
foreign, and over-enthusiastic mysticism. Equally far above 
banal politics was Fries, who acquired a great ascendancy over 
his students by being very intimate with them and sympathising 
with all their extravagances. Luden excused the students with 
the remark: ‘‘ Youth must ferment like new wine; then it will, 
like the latter, become at once mild and strong.’’ His private 
influence declined after the arrival of Fries, and the movement 
began to pass out of his hands; but his public lectures were now 
more earnestly followed than ever, and to an ever-increasing de- 
gree his political ideas penetrated the thought of this generation 
of students. Moreover, Riemann, the reformer, was his close 
friend, and through him Lwuden still strove to keep the original 
nationalistic aims of the Burschenschaft well to the front. 

The festival at the Wartburg near Eisenach in October 1817 
inaugurated a new phase in the movement. It was held to com- 
memorate at once the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig and the 
tercentenary of Protestantism. Nearly five hundred students, and 
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a few professors, among whom was Fries, assembled with great 
enthusiasm and pledged themselves to united efforts. A small 
number of them, not content with the official programme, held an 
unauthorised camp-fire at which they burnt dummy books repre- 
senting works they disliked. Leading members of the Prussian 
Government were among the outraged authors, and at once a de- 
mand was raised in Prussia, and powerfully supported by Metter- 
nich and the Tsar, for the stamping out of this new rebellious 


movement. Henceforth the doings of the Burschenschaft were 
absurdly magnified in importance by the frightened rulers of 
Europe. From this time extremism began to flourish in the 


threatened societies, and revolutionary democracy, preached by 
Karl Follen of Gieszen, became the creed of an increasing num- 
ber of members. Luden had mildly disapproved of the Wartburg 
celebrations, although he defended the participators in Nemesis 
against the heresy hunters of the reaction. Now, before Follen’s 
revolutionary teaching took hold, he tried in vain to fix the poli- 
tical principles of the Burschenschaft. ‘Through Riemann he 
issued a programme of moderate liberal nationalism, which 
““exhausted the demands of the German Liberalism of the next 
thirty years’? (Wentzcke). It was rejected as too moderate by 
Fries’ supporters in Jena, and from this time the Burschenschaft 
swung rapidly to the left. Luden’s own prestige was restored by 
a journalistic quarrel with August von Kotzebue, the satirical 
dramatist, whom he accused of betraying the patriots of Jena to 
the Tsar. Kotzebue lost a lawsuit against Luden, and was 
hounded out of Weimar by the indignant liberals, whose interpre- 
tation of free speech did not permit barbed attacks on themselves. 
Luden, disgusted by the unpleasantness of this dispute, and prob- 
ably frightened by the vigour of the reaction, now abandoned 
Nemesis. 

Follen placed himself at the centre of the movement by moving 
to Jena in the autumn of 1818, and there he formed an inner ring 
of Unbedingten, with whom he discussed the use of force and the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means. One of his confidants, 
Sand, a moody and darkly fanatical youth, determined to sacri- 
fice his soul for the Fatherland by murdering its greatest enemy. 
To his distorted vision Kotzebue seemed the fitting victim, and on 
March 23th, 1819, Sand stabbed Kotzebue to death. The reac- 
tionaries now imagined that the Burschenschaft was a mere centre 
of revolutionary plotting, and Metternich seized his opportunity 
to suppress university freedom and all free speech in Germany by 
the Karlsbad Decrees. "The Burschenschaften were abolished or 
driven underground, and their past activities were investigated by 
a commission. Laden was accused of complicity, but made a 
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written defence which effectively answered the charges, and apart 
from the prohibition of his political lectures he was left alone. 
Prudence now kept him out of politics, and until his death in 1847 
he confined himself to purely academic functions. 

Thus abruptly the first phase of German political nationalism 
came to an end. The radical tendency forced upon the Burschen- 
schaft by hostile reaction had led to disaster and driven nationalism 
underground. ‘This radicalism, almost inevitable in the circum- 
stances, alienated German conservatives when liberal nationalism 
emerged again in the Frankfurt Assembly of 1848. ‘That partly 
accounts for the failure, in face of the intolerable tangle of Ger- 
man politics, to find a solution in that year. Blood and iron solved 
the German problem, and liberal nationalism seemed discredited. 
Yet in 1919 Germany reverted in great measure to the shattered 
ideal of 1848. "The black, red and gold flag of the republic is not 
the only legacy which Germany has received from the Jena Bur- 
schenschaft and the almost forgotten work of Heinrich Luden. 

W. E. Brown. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A WANDERER IN 
JUGOSLAVIA. 


F the traveller in Jugoslavia were asked ‘“‘ What are the 

distinguishing characteristics of the Serb as revealed in daily 

intercourse? ’’ the question would at once call to mind three 
of them: his courtesy, his hospitality, and his quick response to 
kindness. ‘These individual traits, to be met with all over Jugo- 
slavia, naturally arise from the fact that the heart of the Serb is 
generally in the right place, and its dictates are therefore com- 
mendable. Unfortunately the same cannot always be said for his 
judgment. Except in the matter of independence, he has not yet 
learned to think nationally, let alone internationally. Indeed, the 
peasant (and nine-tenths of the inhabitants of the country are 
peasants) does not think—he feels, and is consequently ‘‘ blown 
about by every wind of doctrine.’? ‘Temperamentally he can only 
see one side of a question at once, and by each side in turn he is 
convinced, provided the orator who presents it is sufficiently 
oratorical, But having heard both, he is not yet trained to weigh 
one against the other, and form a sober judgment on their merits 
and demerits, which is by no means an easy task even with better 
trained social units. Why, indeed, should it be expected of him? 
For five centuries he had neither incentive nor opportunity to 
think, or to express his thoughts if he had them, always excepting 
those songs in which he voiced his ache for freedom. 

As a writer in the Foreign Office Peace Handbooks has very 
truly put it, it was not Serbia’s fault that when she fought for her 
freedom in the nineteenth century, her leaders and her soldiers were 
on a par with the men who fought in the Wars of the Roses. It is 
understandable how, inspired by a passionate love for their 
country’s freedom, even with this handicap, 9,000 untrained and 
ignorant peasants, under a leader who himself could neither read 
nor write, nevertheless defeated 30,000 of the picked and regularly 
trained troops of the Sultan. 

It was Stephen Nemanya, Prince of Serbia in the latter half of 
the twelfth century, who first dreamed the dream of a united kingdom 
of the Serbs. Stephen Dushan in the fourteenth century made it a 
reality, when in 1345 he was crowned at Skopjle as Emperor of a 
land extending from the Danube to the Gulf of Corinth and from 
the Adriatic to Thrace, embracing all Macedonia except Salonika. 
But Serbia’s period of glory was short-lived, for the Turks cast 
covetous eyes upon her wide domains, and in 1389 the remainder 
of Dushan’s mighty empire crashed to its fall at the battle of 
Kosovo Polje (the Field of Blackbirds). Both Prince Lazar and 
Sultan Murat paid the price with their lives. From there Militsa, 
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the stricken Queen, bereft of both husband and sons, went her way 
to those wild mountain regions in Southern Serbia or Macedonia, 
amid which De¢hani, the most famous of all the Serbian monasteries, 
lies hidden. And with her she bore two altar candles. ‘“‘ Let them 
stand beside this altar,’? she begged, ‘‘ and let them never be lit 
until Kosovo is avenged, and the Serbs are once more a united 
people. On that day, rest assured that the spirit of my husband 
and those of the patriots who died with him, will hover near.” 
More than five centuries passed before that day dawned: five 
centuries of bitter slavery, of untold suffering, of cruel humilia- 
tions, centuries red with blood and echoing with the moans of the 
tortured. It was in 1878 that the long struggle ended in one part 
of Dushan’s empire, when Article 34 of the Treaty of Berlin 
became the charter of Serbia’s independence from Turkish rule. 
But that task accomplished, another lay before her. 

The peace of 1918 brought with it at long last the fulfilment of 
Stephen Nemanya’s dream, for by its terms Serbia, Montenegro, 
Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Hercegovina and part of 
Macedonia became one land, to be known henceforth as Jugoslavia, 
under the kingship of that worshipped hero, Peter Karageorgeovic. 
And in the quiet old monastery of De¢hani, nestling amid its 
mountain fastnesses, the candles of Queen Militsa flamed dimly in 
the six-centuries-old church, while Serbia, with her ruined cities 
and devastated countryside, with chaos everywhere and disease 
decimating her remaining population, faced her final task. 

It was one which might well have daunted an older nation, where 
conditions were more normal and more stable. For here was a 
small country, mainly of illiterate peasants, with practically no 
aristocracy, and a deplorable minority of intelligentsia, and with 
only forty years of experience in government behind her, called 
upon to take entire control of a vast kingdom of people, at different 
stages of civilisation, and with consequently different ideals and 
different outlooks upon life, though a people bound together by 
many interests, the chief being that of nationality. In war a 
patriotism unequalled in Western Europe had held them 
indissolubly together, blotting out all minor differences, so that 
Croats, Slovenes, Bosnians, Hercegovinians, and Dalmations had 
deserted in their hundreds from their foreign masters to fight side 
by side with their fellow countrymen, and in their hundreds had 
paid the penalty unflinchingly before a firing squad. But in peace 
patriotism dozes while minor differences awake to become major 
ones. Such were particularly inevitable in this newly formed 
kingdom. For during the 500 years in which the greater part of 
what now constitutes Jugoslavia lay beneath foreign yokes, that of 
Turkey forbade all progress along all lines, while Austria~-Hungary’s 
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was less oppressive, so that when union was effected in 1918 it was 
between a people part of whom were living in the twentieth century 
with twentieth-century ideals, while another remained in the four- 
teenth, and still another was content with prehistoric conditions. 
The two latter aimed and still aim at being ‘‘ let alone,’’ left free 
to live precisely as their forefathers did, while the first aims at 
progress. Both goals are equally difficult of attainment though for 
different reasons. In the entangled international interests of to-day 
no nation can be “let alone’’ to follow its own inclinations 
irrespective of its neighbours, while on the other hand the results 
of any long foreign domination cannot but involve impediments to 
progress. 

For example, in the provinces of the kingdom there were five 
codes of law and methods of taxation, a state of affairs admirably 
conducive to the awakening of jealousy and the provocation of 
internal dissensions. ‘Though Parliament struggled some years 
ago towards evolving a common code, and though something has 
already been accomplished, yet the task is no easy one and the 
difficulties are hydra-headed. Apart from these problems, arising 
from the past history of the country and its présent circumstances, 
there is another inherent one due to the mentality of the Serbs 
themselves. They belong chiefly to the Alpine race, difficult to be 
ruled. And they have a large share in those emotional 
characteristics we associate with Celtic-speaking folk. The Slav 
is above alla poet. “ L’histoire de ce peuple devrait se chanter et 
non s’écrire. C’est un poéme qui s’accomplit encore,’’ wrote 
Lamartine. ‘“‘ Un peuple destiné a étre le poéte et le musicien de 
toute la race slave, et la plus grande gloire littéraire de cette famille 
immense,”’ pronounced Mickiewicz and, added Kolar, “‘ Ce que le 
rossignol est parmi les oiseaux, le Slave est parmi les nations.”’ 
Poetry and nightingales add greatly to the charm of life, but a 
Parliament of poetical peasants endeavouring to evolve a scheme of 
workable politics, and wrestling with the intricacies of diplomacy, 
does not suggest happy results, and did not, indeed, arrive at 
them. Was ever the gift of practicality bestowed in large measure 
upon poets in general? ‘True, like other dreamers, they vision 
wondrous goals ahead, and act as most necessary signal posts, but 
they seldom see with any clarity the path leading to those goals. 
Moreover, people absorbed in the contemplation of distant heights 
of achievement are apt to be impatient of the slow and plodding 
means by which they may be reached. Madame Clapier has 
illuminatingly remarked that the Serb “ est capable a la fois de 
toutes les héroismes et de tous les inerties,’’ which is precisely what 
one finds among them in everyday life. They have at once the 
enthusiasm and the impatience of children, and when enthusiasm 
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fails to carry them on the crest of its wave to their journey’s end, 
they are very liable to lose heart and let ill alone. But at least in 
one direction they have overcome this tendency, and it is to their 
credit that they have held steadily to King Peter’s ideal of educa- 
tion, and have honestly tried to make its scope as wide as funds 
permitted, embracing not only mental but material and physical 
needs also. 

The dying out of the zadruga, a medieval system of farming, 
threatened disaster to the peasants, for under this system a family 
community cultivated their land in common, sharing not only 
livestock, seed, implements, etc., but also the home, which was 
successively enlarged as the younger generation grew up and 
married. In those days, too, there were communal storehouses to 
which the peasants contributed in kind, and upon which they drew 
in times of dearth. These are now, with the aid of Government 
grants, being replaced by Co-operative Societies of all kinds, some 
to obtain credit for the purchase of livestock, seed, etc., some for 
the sale of produce, some for benevolent objects, and so forth. 
State loans from the Bank of Agriculture are also available. In 
addition, the Government has established a number of model farms 
where all the latest processes of scientific agriculture are taught; 
stud farms, from which the peasants may borrow Arab stallions 
free of charge, and learn up-to-date methods of cattle-breeding ; 
model fruit farms and vineyards, apiaries and fisheries; while the 
silk industry, which flourished in the Middle Ages, but died out 
under Turkish rule, has been encouraged by the starting of 
nurseries for mulberry trees and the provision of silkworms. 
Lastly, the peasant arts of carpet weaving, inlaid metal work and 
embroidery, which were threatened with extinction by the poverty 
ensuing on the war, have been kept alive by the erection and 
endowment of schools and workshops. 

Side by side with these efforts at education along material lines, 
there has been a similar one in the direction of mental develop- 
ment. During the last ten years the number of primary schools 
has been nearly doubled, and secondary, art and theological schools 
have also largely increased, while in 1929 the training colleges for 
teachers were completely reorganised. Nor have commercial, 
technical and agricultural schools been neglected in the general 
march forward. Finally, a special department of the Ministry of 
Education attends to adult needs by the opening of evening schools, 
the organisation of popular lectures, the provision of village 
libraries,* and the distribution of cheap copies of national litera- 
ture. At the same time it subsidises, wherever possible, private 
enterprises which aim at raising the standard either of education 


* Nearly 2,000 have been opened during the last ten years. 
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or living. By this means it is hoped within the next forty years to 
stamp out illiteracy throughout the country. All instruction is 
free, and the complete curriculum comprises four years in an 
elementary school, eight in a secondary school and four at a 
University. Before the war there were only two of these centres 
of learning in Jugoslavia, at Belgrade and Zagreb, but a third has 
now been added at Ljubljana, while Belgrade has increased the 
number of her Faculties and is raising her intellectual standard. 

Along with general education the promotion of some knowledge 
of hygiene has been sought, for one of the most urgent problems 
confronting Jugoslavia to-day is that of the national health. 
Though on paper the country has perhaps the most perfect 
organisation in Europe for safeguarding this, the funds of the 
Ministry of Public Health are hopelessly inadequate to carry out 
its programme. When economic conditions are improved by 
opening up the mineral and other resources of the country this evil 
will doubtless be lessened, but at present the Government 
necessarily lacks funds, since not only are nine-tenths of the 
population peasants, but 57 per cent. of them own less than five 
acres, so that very little can be raised in taxation over extensive 
rural districts. In spite of this, much has been done in the towns 
by the opening of new wards for children in the state hospitals, by 
the establishment of clinics, and so on; but the countryside 
remains practically untouched, so that thousands of young lives, 
often those of the “‘ fittest,’’ are lost annually for lack of medical 
attention, while the infant mortality is appalling, varying from 25 
per cent. in the towns to 30 per cent. in the country. Much of 
this is preventible and due to the ignorance of the peasant mothers, 
who are, however, often pathetically anxious to learn better 
methods of upbringing, for they are devoted to their children, and 
will tramp many miles carrying sick babies to the Anglo-Serbian 
Children’s Hospital in Belgrade, which is the only one of its kind 
in the whole of Serbia. 

Typhus and smallpox have been practically wiped out, and the 
most serious menace to the national health is now tuberculosis, a 
disease whose incidence has alarmingly increased in post-war days. 
It may seem strange that this should be so widespread among a 
nation whose men and women for the most part lead healthy out- 
door lives, but the fact is that this is more than counteracted by 
their habit of all sleeping huddled together in a totally unventilated 
room, and so affording the disease every opportunity of being 
disseminated from one member of a family to another. The State 
has begun to tackle this problem along the lines of both curative 
and preventive treatment by the opening of sanatoria for tubercular 
children equipped with all the latest sanitary and medical 
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appliances. But here again the rock which splits the undertakings 
is the heavy cost of upkeep. 

The lack of doctors in the country districts is being partially 
met by giving free medical training to suitable candidates, with a 
proviso attached that they shall spend from three to five years in 
a country practice before seeking one in a town. But until the 
economic and educational condition of the peasants is improved 
this cannot be really effective, since, even if doctors are to be 
found, the majority cannot afford to pay for their services, and 
even if they forgo their fees, they are often up against almost 
invincible ignorance.* One of the most heartbreaking sights in 
Serbia to-day is that of the roads leading to the shrine of some 
loved saint, for on the annual festival days these are lined, some- 
times for miles, with the sick and the dying, the crippled and the 
deformed, the halt, the lame and the blind, who have been brought 
long, weary distances to seek from heaven the help they cannot 
find on earth. Country hospitals and clinics in central villages 
are the only real solution of the problem, but of these there are as 
yet very few. 

It is noteworthy that in all fields of progress women are taking 
a very active part. The first of the Women’s Societies was founded 
fifty years ago, immediately after the liberation of Serbia, and to-day 
the whole country is permeated with them, their objects being 
multifarious. Besides running many educational societies, and 
undertaking the care of war orphans, they have instituted in 
various centres domestic courses in hygiene, housekeeping, cook- 
ing, preserving, child-rearing, and last but not least, embroidery. 
In this direction they are ably seconding the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to save a dying but very beautiful art from extinction. 
Zagreb is an important centre, and holds exhibitions all over the 
country; while in Sarajevo the Jugoslav Peasant Industry gives 
employment to many and endeavours to gain publicity by exhibi- 
tions in London and elsewhere. A Suffrage Society was started 
some years ago which wrestles, among other things, with municipal 
reform. ‘This presented a thorny task since, until the Dictator- 
ship, officials came and went with the coming and going of govern- 
ments, so that there was little guarantee of stability in any reform 
which might be initiated. But the Serbian woman is apt to be 
more practical than her men folk, so that she has already success- 
fully carried out more than one needed reform. 

In conclusion, it must be urged that no fair judgment can be 
passed on Jugoslavia, on her merits or demerits, her failures and 


* A peasant, whose child had her eye destroyed by running against a rusty’ 
nail, assured the writer that ‘a little goose fat’? was far better than a 
doctor’s remedies ‘‘ and these new-fangled things they call operations.” 
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achievements, which does not take into due consideration the many 
difficulties besetting her, and her lack of both the experience and 
the organisation necessary to meet and solve them. And, above 
all, one must remember that national characteristic which is 
so often a hindrance to success in practical affairs. It was 
poetry which saved the Serbs from denationalisation during 
the five centuries of Turkish domination. For there was one thing 
the Turk could never succeed in doing. He might hold the Serb 
in bodily thrall, might rape his women and murder his children, 
might desecrate his churches and close down his schools, but he 
could never kill his sense of nationality, never imprison the soul 
of this peasant people, born to a heritage of poetry and art. 

Like the troubadours of old, the bards roamed through their 
broken land, chanting to the one-stringed gusle the epics and songs 
of a great and happy past. ‘Time after time those songs infused 
new life into the crushed and dismembered body of the Serbian 
people, and relit the lamp of hope to send out its golden rays upon 
the surrounding darkness. ‘To-day some few of these bards still 
wander ; to-day grandfathers still croon at cottage or log-hut doors 
to eager, wide-eyed children; to-day shepherd boys still pipe and 
sing upon the mountain sides among their flocks; to-day on every 
feast day and holiday young men still sing to young maidens. And 
always the singing and the chanting will tell the tales of bygone 
national heroes, interspersed with lyrics, sometimes gay and light 
as a May morning, but more often shot with a haunting note of 
tragedy. ‘The war has added a new epic, composed by a peasant 
who can neither read nor write, and though lacking the genius of 
the classic ballads, it is nevertheless instinct with drama and vivid 
word-painting. It is a long, long tale, beginning with a blood- 
stained bridge in Sarajevo, passing through the roar of guns, the 
whirr of aeroplanes, the crouching in mud and corpse-piled 
trenches, the nameless horror of No Man’s Land, through burn- 
ings, devastation, disease, famine, exile, despair, and ending with 
that swift leap from darkness to light on Armistice Day. 

And since songs do not die in Serbia, it may be that 500 years 
hence, when our innumerable tomes on the World War. have been 
relegated to dusty upper shelves, and our posterity know of it only 
vaguely as a dull historical fact, to Serbian children it will still be 
a living and vivid reality. Have not the songs of Vladimir, the 
soldier-saint, of Stephen Nemanya, the dreamer, of St. Sava, the 
monk-statesman, of Stephen Dushan, the empire builder, of 
Marko Kraljevic, the patriot, and many another, drifted down 
through the centuries? So, too, may this last Homeric epic pass 
from generation to generation to keep in mind one more heroic 
episode of a country which has known many and has woven them 
all into song. Nora ALEXANDER. 


MAGIC—BLACK AND WHITE. 


‘““ Amid thoughts out of visions of the night 
Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
And filled my bones with dread.”’ 


EW laws to suppress witchcraft have been passed recently 
N in some of our African colonies making it a penal offence 

for a native to practise as a witchdoctor, to wear the 
charms, dress, or insignia of a witchcraft cult, or to employ a 
witchdoctor to work magic or divination. ‘These new laws, with 
their rigorous penalties, would seem timely enough: for there is 
no question that witchcraft is a baleful force in the black man’s 
kraal. Indeed, General Smuts has gone so far as to assert that the 
witchdoctor’s sway is a menace to British rule in Africa. But 
those whose task it is to suppress the witchdoctor and eradicate 
witchcraft from the tribal mind will not look to the new ordinances 
for any very virile aid. Fear of the witchdoctor strikes deeper into 
the black man’s heart than does fear of the law; for no penalty that 
the law can devise, not even death itself, can be as fateful as the 
baleful vengeances of witchcraft. We, too, have our laws against 
witchcraft. It is on our Statutes that ‘‘ every one commits a 
misdemeanour and must upon conviction thereof be imprisoned 
for a year, who pretends to exercise or use any kind of witchcraft, 
sorcery, enchantment or conjuration.’’ Over the centuries, too, 
we have burned, drowned, hanged, drawn, quartered and tortured 
our magickers and witches. But despite these rigours of the law; 
despite the far more potent influence of education, science and 
civilisation, witchcraft still permeates the very fibres of white 
society. ‘There is scarcely a spell of black magic wrought by the 
rheumy witchdoctor of the savage kraal that does not find its 
counterpart in the white man’s towns and villages to-day. This is 
a significant factor in our contact with the black races, for it reveals 
how closely akin in matters of mind is the civilised white to the 
most primitive savage who ever crouched over a juju-pot. 

One of the most dreaded forms of witchdoctor’s black magic is 
that known in the native kraal as jicho mbii or the spell of the evil 
eye. Some bad-intentioned persons, the native believes—he calls 
them arogi—have the power of casting spells by a glance and 
muttered incantations. If a cow aborts with her calf, if a hut roof 
falls in, if a kraalsman is doubled up with some mysterious pains 
after his meal, if his child falls sick or his dog dies or a plague of 
caterpillars eats his sprouting maize, then some mrogi, doubtless 
paid to do so by an enemy or a malicious neighbour, has looked 
on him with the evil eye. Most native children wear necklaces of 
beads, seeds, pieces of wood and other objects, made magic by 
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witchdoctors, to avert the evil eye; nearly every African wears an 
trizt or charm, made of a claw, a piece of quartz, a pangolin scale, 
or some small pieces of hollowed wood filled with witchdoctor’s 
dawa, to guard him against this insidious form of bewitchment ; 
and the cattle-owning tribes frequently tie magic charms to the 
necks or tails of their cattle to avert spells of witchcraft that might 
bring scourge amongst them. 

The same fear of unknown baleful influences is felt by whites : 
indeed, none of us, perhaps, can claim to be immune to fear of 
this sort of bewitchment. Often it takes typically African form, as 
in many Welsh and West Country villages where the entire rural 
population concur in the belief that certain old dames, wise-women 
as they are termed, have the power to cast spells and cause illness 
or even death to man or beast. Three years ago a gardener at St. 
Mawes in Cornwall fell ill and, believing himself to be bewitched, 
consulted the local witch, who at once confirmed that the complaint 
was due to his having been overlooked by the evil eye. She taught 
him a kind of magic ritual to cure, she said, the black magic: but 
she also stipulated that unless he paid her money she would cast 
a spell on him so that he would go blind, become a bed-lier and die. 
By continually telling him that he was ill-wished she brought her 
victim to a state of mental and moral collapse: and in all she 
secured £500 for her “‘ magic.’’ 

‘‘’The most extraordinary feature of the case,’? commented the 
Judge before whom this modern witch was charged for pretending 
to ‘‘ exercise witchcraft, sorcery or enchantment,’ ‘‘is what 
induced the man to part with the money.’’ But the reason is one 
that any native would give: terror of black magic. In Cardigan- 
shire, Montgomeryshire and the Rhondda Valley as well as in most 
parts of Devon, Cornwall and Stafford witchcraft still flourishes in 
an almost primitive form and the aid of the charmers and wise- 
women, and men, who dispense magic medicines and charms, is 
sought by the countryfolk to alleviate all kinds of ills and mishaps. 

Professor Gwynne Jones records how an intelligent, well-read 
man who suffered from depression journeyed forty miles to consult 
a village witchdoctor, though his own qualified doctor was attending 
him. In another case a Welsh farmer suffering from asthma could 
get little relief from medicines and so consulted a witch, who gave 
him a piece of moleskin to wear on his chest. This cured the 
asthma at once; but when the man’s qualified doctor removed this 
charm the distressing complaint at once returned. Such terror 
does fear of the evil eye instil that a Somerset farmer a year or so 
ago erected a kind of witchcraft fetish in a tree near his house to 
ward off the black magic of a neighbour who, he averred, was 
casting spells on him. Convinced that he was bewitched, he took to 
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abusing and shouting at his neighbour and fell into the hands of 
the police ; and he stated in evidence in court that he was convinced 
his neighbour had ‘‘ overlooked ’? him and bewitched not only him 
but his wife as well. 

The belief in the baleful power of the evil eye over cattle is 
equally widespread. Two farmers in County Tyrone found, in 
1927, that some of their cattle were failing in mulk. To the 
African’s mind that is a certain sign that someone has put magic 
on the cows: it meant no less to these Irish farmers. In common 
with most of the folk of their district they believed that some 
people had the power to “‘ blink ’’ cattle, or to bewitch them. 
Rumour had it that a certain woman in the district possessed that 
power: the two farmers then spread it abroad that she had 
bewitched their cattle. In fact they had proved it. One of them 
tore some thatch from his house roof and burned it under the cow’s 
nose: later, in court, when he was sued by the alleged witch for 
slander, he related that burning thatch was a recognised cure for 
“blinked ’’ cattle and his cows when so treated had jumped up 
and got better. After the cows were so cured, he and his neighbour 
took the further precaution, as the African does with strings of 
bones or seeds, of tying red rags to the tails of their cattle, a sure 
way of baffling a witch. It seems incredible that such an event 
could have been related in a civilised court barely four years ago, 
but an even more striking fact is that the woman alleged to be a 
cattle ‘‘ blinker ”’ told how her reputation as a witch with the evil 
eye had spread for miles and no one in the district would speak to 
her. But the dread of this kind of magic is potent in nearly all our 
countryside. A Devonshire farmer not long ago attacked a woman, 
his neighbour, scratched her with a pin, causing profuse bleeding 
of her arm, and threatened to shoot her. He declared that the 
woman had ill-wished him and bewitched his pig, and he said he 
considered the police should raid her house and confiscate a crystal 
she possessed ; nor could the magistrates convince him that there 
was no such thing as witchcraft. Such cases of cattle bewitchment 
are almost as common in some parts of France and Germany as 
they are in savage Africa, and the magic used to avert them might 
be that of the black witchdoctor. A farmer near Munich, accusing 
a neighbour’s wife of bewitching his cows, so that their milk yield 
failed, paid a witchdoctor to perform a magic ceremony with 
lighted candles in the cowhouse to detect who was the witch. This 
magic revealed that the next woman to fall ill in the village was 
the owner of the evil eye. Shortly afterwards the wife of a rich 
dairy farmer fell ill and the witchdoctor then declared that she had 
bewitched the village cows in such a way as to transfer their milk to 
the udders of her own herds. As a result the entire district 
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boycotted her. She brought an action for slander ; but the injured 
farmer told the judge that he always believed in witches and he 
always would ; and the whole village was with him in that assertion. 

Equally African was a case early this year near Berlin when some 
villagers were perturbed by deaths among their cattle and at once 
suspected a 66-years-old woman as the witch. ‘They summoned a 
witchfinder to work counter-magic. At midnight he stood at a 
neighbouring crossroads muttering incantations, while seven 
peasants, wearing amulets to protect them from the evil eye, lay 
hidden behind bushes. In due course the witch appeared, coming 
slowly towards the crossroads as though drawn by a spell; she 
flung herself at the witchfinder’s feet; but the watching peasants 
fled in terror. The black man’s magic is identical with this kind 
of white witchcraft, for he, too, when he suspects the evil eye, 
consults a witchdoctor to work magic with charms or brew potions 
in a juju-pot so as to work a counter-spell and reveal the witch. 
In the West Country one may learn many strange counter-spells 
for thwarting the magic of charmers and wise-women. One is to 
attack the witch, scratch her with a pin and draw blood: or one 
may dance a fandango on her doorstep; or become possessed of 
some small part of her property, or her hair or finger-nail parings, 
and burn them; or one may approach her and with infinite guile 
induce her to give change for a piece of silver which instantly 
shatters her spell. 

But it is not only credulous country folk who dread the evil eye. 
A well-known doctor records how a young woman university 
graduate with distinction in science besought him to cure her 
father’s cows which she declared had been bewitched by the evil 
eye. And, in fact, most of us stand in greater or less dread of this 
form of bewitchment. When an epidemic of, say, influenza, or a 
series of financial disasters occurs, we are most loth to boast about 
escaping these calamities. That would be ‘“‘ tempting fate’’; in 
other words, we might be inviting the undesirable scrutiny of some 
malevolent and unknown influence. If we dare say as much as 
‘‘ Well, it won’t happen to me,”’ nine out of ten of us hurry to add, 
“Touch wood! ’’? and more often than not we look round for some 
wood to touch. We not only fear the evil eye, but we are quick to 
resort to a magic charm in order to avert it. 

Our faith in charms and mascots is, indeed, one of our closest 
links with witchcraft, and we find city men wearing violin strings 
round their waists to protect them from lumbago, country children 
wearing blue beads round their necks to protect them from whoop- 
ing cough, fishermen carrying sharks’ teeth in their pockets to save 
them from cramp, London women tying calves’ teeth around their 
babies’ necks to help them cut their teeth, country-folk wearing 
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amulets of moles’ feet, red flannel, or cairn-gorms, and carrying 
shrivelled potatoes in their clothing to safeguard them from 
rheumatism and other ills. Like the majority of famous airfolk, 
the incomparable Miss Johnson is said to have carried a gold 
swastika ‘‘ for luck’? on her Australian flight; and numberless 
people of all classes of society carry lucky coins, gems, rings, 
amulets, little images, as mascots, in exactly the same way as the 
African in the backveld kraal adorns himself with his irizi or 
mascots made of stones, pieces of wood, claws, scales, crystals, 
sachets of burned lion bones and tiny packets of magic dawa or 
powder to turn ill from his trail. These mascots, black or white, 
are in fact none other than irizi to avert bewitchment : and though, 
perhaps, few white people would admit any fear of witchcraft, yet 
one finds wearers of mascots very loth to part with them and very 
often seriously distressed when the mascot is lost or mislaid : and it 
is here that there emerges again the lurking dread of the magic 
spell. Often, however, the fear of bewitchment is so strong that 
we actively avoid or cower before the threatened evil. 

The number thirteen is the outstanding instance, and we have 
within the past few months a case where magistrates, police and 
the general public all tacitly acknowledged the evil magic of that 
baleful number of the witch’s coven : for in, this case the evil spell 
did actually work. A man, a charabanc driver, was charged with 
not exhibiting his licence: he said that he aa not because when 
people saw it they got off his vehicle, refusing to travel with him, 
that other passengers who saw it passed him by at once. His 
licence was numbered 13; and it is most significant that both the 
police and magistrates acknowledged the omen : they arranged that 
his number should be changed. The public dread of such omens is, 
indeed, much more vivid than is commonly thought, for a very 
large number of people still believe that positive spells of evil can 
be cast upon them. At Tipton in Staffordshire not long back some 
men violently attacked a woman whom village rumour suspected of 
casting spells upon other women. A Yarmouth woman lived the 
five years up to 1928 in constant dread of the magic of a ‘“‘ witch ” 
who had threatened to cast a spell on her so that she could not move 
hand or foot, and she paid the witch five shillings a week to avert 
this black magic. Such kind of uchawi or black magic is all too 
well known to the African who happens to own a cow, or a spear or 
a daughter that a local witchdoctor covets. He is made to learn by 
devious ways that unless the witchdoctor obtains what he wants, 
then dire calamity will befall. 

It is upon this very human dread of misfortune that superstition 
and black magic thrive. One singular white example is provided 
by the chain-letter which began to circulate in our country during 
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the war and has since, in various forms, continued on its ever- 
multiplying rounds. These chain-letters definitely attempt to 
bewitch their recipients ; the medium of this “ magic ”’ is fear, and 
the bogey is misfortune. The usual type of letter reads, ‘‘ Copy 
this nine times and send it to nine people. Do this and good fortune 
will be yours. Do not break the chain; if you do you are warned 
that it will bring you ill-luck.’”? A woman who received one of 
these letters in London recently was so distressed at the impending 
misfortune that she thought threatened her that she committed 
suicide ; and in another recent case, a man who did break the chain 
allowed the imagined penalty to prey so much upon his mind that 
he wandered from home and was found exhausted and nearly dead. 
‘““T have broken the chain of luck: this is my punishment,” was 
found written on a matchbox at his side. 

In the command to copy these letters, coupled with the threat of 
ill-fortune if the recipient fails to do so, are all the factors that the 
savage witchdoctor plays upon in the magic of tabu. Amongst all 
African tribes numerous acts of omission and commission are tabu 
under threat of the direst penalties of evil. Thus natives must 
surrender certain kinds of black sheep to the medicine-men : it is 
tabu for the kraalsmen to retain them. If he does he risks the mbii 
or evil of scrofula. Again, girls of the Mangati tribe must not get 
their feet wet crossing a river; it is tabu for an unmarried girl to 
wade in a river. If she does she risks the mbi or evil of being 
transformed into a cow elephant! ‘The parallel between such magic 
and the threat of misfortune in the chain letter is apparent. Both 
the native and the white man fear the remote evil which may 
descend upon them. 

To a great extent the persistence of superstition and superstitious 
dreads amongst whites is due to ignorance, or rather to a lack of 
ability to co-ordinate logical facts. But linked with this are many 
psychological factors which nurture superstitious fears, and which 
may be fixed ideas gained through strong impressions in childhood, 
indeed in babyhood, but which equally well may be the inherent 
dreads passed on to us down the generations from far, far back, 
perhaps to the days when our ancestors wandered in the prehistoric 
forest. Modern science has gone far to kill the worst evils of magic, 
the terrors of bewitchment and the evil eye which could inflict 
scourge and disease ; for medical science has brought home, even to 
the primitive native, the facts that drugs, medicines, surgery, anzs- 
thetics, prophylactics are a real ‘“‘ magic ’’ more powerful than the 
spurious spells of the witch. Commonplace explanations of what were 
only a few decades ago ‘‘ mysterious ’’ phenomena have also driven 
out much superstitious dread. But in the realm of psychology science 
has not yet been so explicit to the understanding of most people. 
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In the grip of the great emotions, love, fear, apprehension of ill- 
fortune, envy, malice, man still feels that he is in a fogged arena 
where by no measure of commonplace facts can he judge the 
strategy of his opponents; indeed, in many of these vital issues he 
is puzzled to explain his own tactics to himself, for often he feels 
that forces beyond his grasp and ken are at work for or against him. 
It is here that the superstitions and omens and mascots and charms 
and spells of witchcraft are ready enough with an explanation to 
fill the inexplicable link. 

One may doubt, in fact, if some degree of superstition, or of the 
mystery of the unknown factor, is not an essential in the scheme of 
things. It would be a dull world if we could account in cold fact 
for every event, every emotion, every foreboding! We have a long 
way to go yet on civilisation’s path before we reach that cut-and- 
dried state; our dreads, our hopes, our suspicions, are a virile part 
of our lives as they are with the savage, and though the worse evils 
of witchcraft, to be found in the most modern guise in the 
charlatanry of the spurious fortune-teller and the quack clairvoyant, 
could well be suppressed, yet with us, as with the savage in the 
kraals of Africa, it will take more than a generation yet, and more 
than the passing of anti-witchcraft laws to eradicate not only 
witchcraft but mankind’s inherent leaning towards the mysteries 
of the witchdoctor’s occult art. 

WILLIAM HICHENS. 
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fH BE AL Ee sTRADIELON:* 


‘The centenary of the birth of Miss Dorothea Beale has just been 
celebrated on the scene of her labours and her triumphs, the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Miss Cecily Steadman, in her 
able and, in some senses, touching book, recounts those triumphs 
and labours. The very effort to re-create the past in the presence, 
as it were, of the survivors of a great age by one who for forty-two 
years had been a pupil, a member of the Guild and a teacher in 
the famous school, is pathetic. The warm tears that Euripides 
calls forth are the tears that this very summary demands. Miss 
Steadman, as a pupil, knew Miss Beale in her physical prime, 
and as a member of her staff knew her in her wise old age. Miss 
Steadman, of course, was not an Aborigine, one of the pupils who in 
1873 saw the great move to the new and noble school buildings, but at 
the Centenary there were Aborigines present who must have read 
with feeling the record of the days almost sixty years ago. 

It is obscure, it is all so long ago, since it was in June 1858 that 
Dorothea Beale at the age of 27 was appointed Principal of the 
Young Ladies’ College. She looked so young and gentle and 
attractive that the Council of the School thought it well to 

* In the Days of Miss Beale : A Study of her Work and Influence. By F. 


Cecily Steadman. E. J. Burrows & Co. Ltd., Kingsway, and Imperial House, 
Cheltenham. 
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appoint a Vice-Principal as chaperon. In fact, she was a 
determined young woman who was educated under Frederick 
Denison Maurice at Queen’s College, London (opened in 1848, the 
year of many revolutions) and was connected with that college till 
the end of 1856. At this time she was described as a “ vision of 
radiant loveliness,’? and she was as charming as she was learned. 
In 1856 she became head teacher under Miss Parry at the Clergy 
Daughters’ School at Casterton in Westmorland—the Lowood 
which Charlotte Bronté bitterly describes in Jane Eyre—but the 
Calvinistic outlook of the Clerical Committee compelled her to 
resign in December 1857. Miss Beale was not a Calvinist—she 
always thought that salvation depends on personality, and 
personality in a great measure on education, and if anyone was to 
be damned it was the teacher and not the pupil. Her time at 
Casterton was one of agony, though she afterward came to think 
of it as a profitable experience and shortly before her death in 
1906 she founded—a sweet revenge—a Casterton Scholarship to be 
held at Cheltenham by a child from her former vale of misery. 

The Cheltenham School had been opened in February 1854, and 
was frankly not a success. Four years later Miss Beale was 
appointed and reigned—that is the only word—till her death in 
1906. ‘The first years were years of struggle. Parents were 
stupid and were only on the look-out for deportment and manners. 
The very name of education in our modern sense was anathema 
to them. But the new Principal was capable of dealing with 
parents as well as children. Her teaching was an inspiration, and 
her deportment conquered the retired Colonels. By 1861 there 
were ninety-nine girls and a small profit and therefore a possibility 
of improvements in the school premises. In 1864 there were 126 
pupils and the July examinations were put into the hands of 
Oxford examiners. Greek and Latin, science and mathematics 
were included in the course, and the Rev. Charles Dodgson, 
the author of Double Algebra—the immortal Lewis Carroll— 
examined in mathematics. The school was becoming known to 
the outside world and in 1864 boarding houses were instituted. 
One drastic change for a moment threatened the school : afternoon 
school was dropped and parents were in revolt. The Council were 
convinced of the wisdom of the change, but said that it could only 
have a period of two months’ trial. Parents were convinced after 
two months that the change was all to the good, and the numbers 
increased. New buildings were needed, and in March 1873 the 
school moved into its present home. The change was made 
without fuss between Saturday and Monday, and the children 
came to the new school as if to an old school. ‘That was Miss 
Beale’s way. All change was a process of growth. 
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In the seventh decade of the nineteenth century the new 
educational era for both women and men had come into being. 
The Endowed Schools Acts of 1868 and 1869, the advent of com- 
pulsory education in 1870 and 1876, the growth of university life 
in Oxford, Cambridge, London and elsewhere, the advent of 
women students at Oxford, Cambridge and London had laid 
the foundations of a new national life, foundations only, but 
foundations truly laid. That is, in a sense, so long ago that it 
seems a fact occurring in the Middle Ages itself. The Middle 
Ages, with all their miseries, bereft of all their romance, lasted in 
this sense throughout the period of the Industrial Revolution. 
Ignorance, dirt, squalor were the last products of the middle 
period of English history, ending about 1833. ‘That period was 
a period of horror, despite the efforts of religious and educational 
reformers. If we look back upon it now we see the economic 
consequences of the Middle Ages unrelieved by anything of beauty 
for the masses of the people. Then our true Renaissance began, 
not the renaissance of learning which was confined to a few learned 
men and women in the sixteenth century, but a renaissance of 
physical and moral cleanliness, a renaissance of economic sweet- 
ness and in due time a renaissance of learning. The year of 
revolutions, 1848, when Miss Beale went to Queen’s College, was 
the beginning of it all. Miss Beale, when she went to Cheltenham 
in 1858, was one of the pioneers of it all, and Miss Beale, with 
her vast knowledge and vaster experience of administration and 
of human nature, was one of the great pioneers that made, not 
only for this or that school, the great period of the seventies and 
the greater period at the end of the century possible. Miss Beale 
lived to see the Education Acts of 1899 and 1902, and when Mr. 
Balfour’s great Act of 1902 was passed, which made higher 
education for all a possibility, she must in her heart of hearts have 
sung her Nunc dimittis. The future was no longer in doubt. Read 
Miss Steadman’s book with her record of personality and struggle 
and we shall understand what Miss Beale did, not only for her 
own school and her own world-wide Guild of past pupils, but for 
Education itself. She worked in faith, faith in God, faith in 
herself, faith in her staff and her pupils and she lived to see 
that, whatever the future has in store, that future could not be 
mean, unclean, unholy. Her faith looked largely at the future. 
She had faith in change as well as faith in action. 

She looked for growth in institutions as well as in personalities, 
and the growth in applied education in the twenty-five years since 
her death would have had her profound approval. Indeed, if we 
look on these matters from her point of view, the changes have 
had her approval, since Miss Beale regarded death as a change 
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and not an end and believed in the conscious eternity of the human 
personality. The Beale tradition of faith and growth has been 
working, not only in the splendid record of Miss Faithfull and Miss 
Sparkes, but in every school for girls in England and overseas 
where that tradition has reached. A tradition is a great thing. 
The founders of old of the English schools and colleges gave not 
only money and lands but great traditions. So it was with 
Dorothea Beale, and she has bequeathed to English girlhood ‘a 
vision of radiant loveliness,’’ not subject to Time or Death. 


J? EG) de Mi 


DISARMAMENT.* 


In December of last year the Preparatory Commission published 
its Draft Convention for the Reduction and Limitation of Arma- 
ments in preparation for the World Disarmament Conference in 
February 1932. The future peace of the world may well depend on 
the extent of its success ; and such success in its turn rests upon the 
degree of public support. It is in furtherance of this that Mr. 
Maurice Fanshawe, under the auspices of the League of Nations 
Union, has written a little book entitled World Disarmameni, 
which is aptly described as ‘“‘a handbook on the reduction and 
limitation of armaments.”’ 

The author deals briefly with the logic of disarmament, gives a 
short history of the movement since the inception of the League of 
Nations, and includes the text of the Draft Convention. ‘The latter 
provides an opportunity for the nations of the world to show by acts 
as well as words that they desire a real peace. ‘The Convention, 
of course, does not attempt an actual limitation. It is simply a 
scheme or method by which multilateral disarmament can be effec- 
tively achieved. ‘“‘ It is essential to remember,’’ Lord Cecil writes 
in an epilogue, 

“that the Preparatory Commission did not tackle, and was 
not intended to tackle, the real crux of the matter, which is: 
‘By how much can existing armaments be reduced, and what 
is to be the proportionate strength of national forces to one 
another?’ ‘I‘hat is the next stage; and to what extent it can 
be successfully accomplished depends first and foremost on the 
degree to which public opinion in the principal countries of 


Europe can be made to appreciate the vital importance of 
general disarmament.’’ 


Lord Cecil was, of course, a prominent member of the Prepara- 
tory Commission, and summing up its work he says, ‘‘ we have 
now agreed upon a definite plan which provides that in each country 


* League of Nations Union. 
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a limit shall be fixed for all soldiers, conscript or professional ; all 
officers ; all money spent on the material of armies; all aeroplanes, 
airships and the personnel of air forces ; all warships and the money 
spent on navies; and upon the total of public funds provided for 
armaments of any kind in the Budget.’’ It is this last method of 
restriction which is most important. In 1920 some 20 per cent. of 
the national expenditure in the world was devoted to the main- 
tenance of armaments and preparation for war. During the last 
eleven years the nations have been spending still greater sums. In 
1929 nearly nine hundred million pounds were so spent. Limitation 
of expenditure necessarily means limitation of armaments. It is 
true that their maintenance and manufacture bring employment. 
But, as Professor Madariaga has pointed out, ‘‘ the release of taxa- 
tion which disarmament would bring about would increase the pur- 
chasing capacity and reduce industrial burdens to such an extent 
that production would be stimulated in general infinitely more than 
it would be paralysed in its armament.’’ In this country especially, 
where industry is being crushed under the burden of excessive 
taxation, such relief would be of great assistance in the return to 
prosperity. This little book, if it is widely read, will do a great 
work. It will help to foster and enlarge public opinion in favour 
of the greatest movement of our time. 


% * * 


Nie IelGh ON. SHAKE SREARE.F 


The late Mr. Arthur Acheson’s latest work on the organisation of 
the Elizabethan stage and the life of the famous figures that controlled 
it is one of true though perhaps rather dogmatic learning. He is 
not concerned with the usual and tiresome themes of authorship 
or even with the perhaps tiresome theme of William Shakespeare’s 
life at Stratford-on-Avon before coming to and after leaving 
London. He is concerned with the intricate problem of the 
organisation of the Companies of Players before and during the 
London life of our greatest dramatist, and he comes to certain 
definite conclusions which if accepted—and they will not be easily 
rebutted—throw new light not only upon Shakespeare but on the 
circle and life in which Shakespeare lived. 

Much, perhaps all, turns upon James Burbage, the indomitable 
stage manager who was the leading figure in the production of 
dramatic art in London from 1576, when he built the theatre, 
until his death about 1597. Much of the work done by the 


* Shakespeare, Chapman and “ Sir Thomas More ”’: Providing a more definite 
basis for biography and criticism. By Arthur Acheson. Bernard Quaritch Ltd. 
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elder Burbage is closely related to the bitter quarrels between the 
university dramatists and the dramatists whom Burbage trained. 
Mr. Acheson’s theme is the unravelling of the evidence as to the 
rival Companies (including an unknown Company which he 
apparently has discovered) and the relationship of those Companies 
to Shakespeare and his rival Chapman and other writers for the 
stage. Shakespeare came to London, about 1586, and in Mr. 
Acheson’s opinion began his career 


as a bonded serving man for a period of two years to James 
Burbage, who at that time, as the owner of the Theatre and of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Company (which comprised the 
theatrical employers and musicians) was affiliated with Edward 
Alleyn and the Lord Admiral’s Company. ‘This affiliation con- 
tinued until 1589, when a reorganisation of those and other 
companies took place, resulting in the formation of Lord 
Strange’s company, which, with the Admiral’s Company, con- 
tinued under the auspices of Burbage and Alleyn until late in 
1590, when Alleyn, the Admiral’s company, and the majority 
of Strange’s company left Burbage for Henslowe in the Rose 
Theatre. Shakespeare, who remained with Burbage, now 
co-operated with his old chief in forming the Earl of Pembroke’s 
Company, becoming its ieader and principal playwright, con- 
tinuing in this capacity until the spring of 1594, when a new 
general reorganisation took place—the majority of Strange’s 
men returning to Burbage and Shakespeare, and the rest 
remaining with Alleyn and Henslowe, who, with accretions 
from the Queen’s and Sussex’s Companies, re-established the 
Admiral’s Company as an independent unit. This company 
thereafter for many years continued to be Burbage’s leading 
competitor for Court and public favour. 


Mr. Acheson considers that it was during the split of 1590 that 
Shakespeare revised Sir Thomas More and insists that ‘‘ it was 
the collaborative work of his future arch-enemy, George Chapman, 
in the play which Shakespeare now revised, that accounts for 
what I have sought for over thirty years—the inception of 
Chapman’s bitter and prolonged hostility.”’? It is clear enough 
that the university wits resented the intrusion of Shakespeare and 
the acceptance of his work by Burbage. Mr. Acheson also argues 
that the policy of Burbage was “‘ to retain within his own organisa- 
tion as reader, critic and writer, a producing playwright of his own 
technical training,’ and he places Kyd, Marlowe and Shakespeare 
as the successive playwrights that Burbage employed. It is a very 
attractive theory, it is worked out in detail, and the earlier date 
(1581-2) attributed to Chapman’s activities fits in with the new light 
on Shakespeare’s career under the oversight of Burbage. 

The apprenticeship to Burbage must have ended in 1588, and 
on Marlowe’s death in 1593 Shakespeare must have become 
Burbage’s right-hand man, and in that very year his name first 
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appears in print in his dedication of Venus and Adonis to Lord 
Southampton. The university wits now concentrated their attacks 
on Shakespeare, a fact pointed out by Mr. Richard Simpson in 
bis School of Shakespeare and developed with certain differences 
by Mr. Acheson. It is a very technical subject, but it is clear 
that bitter competition existed between the University School and 
Burbage’s School from 1590 onwards, when Lord Strange’s Com- 
pany parted company with Burbage. In the four previous years 
Shakespeare learnt a great deal from Edward Alleyn’s methods 
and especially in the revision of old plays. The chapter on 
““ Pembroke’s Company” contains a great deal of material 
relating to those revisions and Ben Jonson himself comes upon the 
scene as a collaborator in the Henry V belonging to the Admiral’s 
Company. Shakespeare’s Henry V may have been a counterblast 
to the Admiral’s Company play, and Nym, Bardolph and Pistol 
may have been portraits of ‘‘the three scholars, Chapman, 
Jonson and Peele.’? But the point must not be pressed unduly, 
for Jonson fully recognised the greatness of Shakespeare. Perhaps 
the real criticism of Mr. Acheson’s work is that he asserts 
positively this or that probability and weakens the case by so 
doing. 

There is growing belief that certain emendations in the manu- 
script of Sir Thomas More (preserved at the British Museum as 
Harleian MS. 7368) were by Shakespeare, though the majority of 
scholars ‘‘ appear to be still sceptical or at best timidly 
acquiescent ’’ of the paleographical discovery, if discovery it be. 
Mr. Acheson on different grounds supports the view that 
Shakespeare’s actual handwriting and composition are present in 
the More manuscript. The play is apparently by Anthony 
Munday, but Mr. Acheson detects as a collaborator George 
Chapman. 

My examination of the one hundred and seventy lines in the 
More MS. attributed to Shakespeare has convinced me that the 
verse lines are not Shakespeare’s original composition, but a 
full and free revision of a portion of the play originally written 
by George Chapman; in which Shakespeare has retained distinct 
traces of Chapman’s phraseology and diction, using a number 
of words peculiar to Chapman, which he himself seldom or 
never again uses in any of his acknowledged poems and plays. 
If this inference is correct, Shakespeare’s revision must 
necessarily post-date Chapman’s composition. 


The whole play of Sir Thomas More is, in Mr. Acheson’s 
opinion, a joint composition of Munday, Chapman, Shakespeare, 
Dekker, Heywood, Chettle and Peele, the original authors being 
Munday and Chapman in or about 1586. Shakespeare revised it 
for the stage in or about 1589-90 after it became a Burbage-Alleyn 
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property. That is the proposition which Mr. Acheson argues with 
a wealth of learning based on the facts known or suspected as to 
the respective Companies and their managers and their trans- 
actions relating to plays new and old. Shakespeare was apparently 
in hot water from the first for daring to interfere with the text of 
the university writers, but Mr. Acheson confesses that “‘ I have 
found as yet no evidence that Munday or Chapman in 1889 
resented the revision of that work by Shakespeare.’’ But he 
does find that from 1593 to 1609 Chapman pursued him with 
‘‘ spiteful and envious hostility.’”’ The whole question is one 
of the higher criticism which, in tke case of the texts of secular 
literature as well as of Holy Writ, is very confusing to the 
ordinary student. Mr. Acheson is certainly not absolutely 
convincing in his arguments, but few Higher Critics are. On the 
other hand he has thrown open a new field for the critics to work 
in and that is enough for any one man in this class of intensely 
difficult textual controversy. His book throws new light on 
Greene, Lodge, Nash, on Kyd and on Chapman himself, and is a 
definite stage in the solution of many problems in connection with 
Elizabethan stage-craft, and indirectly in the creation of a definite 
text of Shakespeare’s entire work. 


* * * 


CHAUCER, *0HE? Fh ORR UIGNE es 


This small book of thirty-five pages is the outcome of an hour’s 
talk on Geoffrey Chaucer. Sixty minutes on a life and a life’s 
work of sixty years is apparently an impressionist effort. Yet in 
his Leslie Stephen lecture the Poet Laureate has given a delight- 
ful picture of his illustrious predecessor, and has thrown light 
on both the poet and his period. To be classed in his strength as the 
first of the three great English poets is Mr. Masefield’s estimation of 
Chaucer. His period was a rough and ready one, but genius makes 
the period, and the fourteenth century is illuminated by genius. 
Chaucer outlived the Black Death; he travelled much, he lived 
at one time at the Court of King Edward III. He was employed 
on missions of trust in France and Flanders. He was twice in 
Italy. As a student and a scholar the poetry of France, and later 
of Italy, both appealed to him and influenced him. ‘The age in 
which Chaucer lived and wrote was an age of change, an age 
which produced great men in poetry and in art, abroad and 
(as the frescoes in the English churches show) at home. ‘The world 
was being reborn, as Mr. Masefield says, ‘‘ As it is to-day. New 
ways of thought were creating new ways of life.’”’ 


* Chaucer. By John Masefield. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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Chaucer delighted in narrative poetry. Story telling in verse 
was the method in which he excelled. It arrested attention, and 
touched the hearts of his hearers, for all at heart were (and perhaps 
are) children. Mr. Masefield—who is a story teller himself—depicts 
Chaucer as 


born into an age as greedy of tales as this age. He was born 
with a rare aptness for the telling of tales, and with a greedy 
fondness for them. A story and leave to tell a story were what 
he most wanted from life. To read and to tell stories made up 
that law of his Being, which men of genius obey. 


A great prose writer, verse was his chief medium; he preferred it to 
prose as his tales were to be “‘ said, or ellés sung,’’? and music or 
rhythm best conveyed his meaning. Yet we must not forget the 
Persones Tale in prose. His aim was to give to the reader Beauty 
and Life, a feat which poetry alone could fully accomplish, since 
prose tended to become prosaic, and without due power of attrac- 
tion. Chaucer, in his early work, was essentially imitative. He 
gathered from the French poetry, then being read at Court—espe- 
cially the lyrical poems of a French poet, Machault—the method 
or setting which so strongly appealed to him, namely, the seven- 
line stanza (which was better suited to narrative than the later 
Spencerian stanza, which some poets have preferred). ‘‘ The Chau- 
cerian stanza, or Cressid verse ’? Chaucer ‘‘ took from a fifth-rate 
poet who did not see what could be done with it, and used it for the 
first time in English in important poems. It will probably be used 
in English for some centuries to come: it is Chaucer’s great con- 
tribution to our ways of writing.”’ 

When Chaucer was about thirty years of age, he was sent on a 
mission to Italy—‘‘ he rode there overland, did his work and rode 
back.’? The Renaissance was at its full, and art flourished under 
the influence of the sun as never before, at least to his knowledge. 
He read some of Boccaccio’s long narrative poems, and on his 
return wrote his first long poem Troilus and Cressida which he 
founded on Boccaccio’s Il Filostrato. Mr. Masefield draws 
attention to an interesting problem which besets the artist whether 
in art or literature. We English stand half-way between the North, 
whence some of us come, and the South, where the sun shines and 
glorifies with grace and beauty all the arts. ‘‘ The typical artists 
of the North are Holbein, Rembrandt, the English portrait and 
landscape painters, and the makers of the Sagas. Their work is all 
faithful, sterling and stern. It is noble and truthful. You can rever- 
ence and respect it, but it is not charming, nor is it splendid.” 
This latter phrase might be challenged. In the South all is different. 
Art there is the embodiment of Beauty, and under the warmth 
and radiance of the sun it is native to the race, and seems to 
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come without effort; and marvels of the art-world were created. 
The artists of the North look on, and hesitate, and question within 
themselves whether Art and Truth can ever be separate. Can 
truth and honest delineation be merely a low realism? Chaucer 
answers this question, after much perturbation, for all time, and 
Shakespeare nearly two centuries later confirms it, ‘“‘ To thine own 
self be true.’? And, again, to quote an older authority, as Mr. 
Masefield does, ‘‘ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.”’ 

Chaucer’s great creative work, The Canterbury Tales, was 
written shortly before his death in 1400 at the age of sixty when 
his genius was at its ripest. With this motley crew of pilgrims 
he portrays his period. The tale of the “‘ Pilgrimage ”’ is that of a 
great poet, depicting the darkness and the light of the Middle 
Ages. The variant from that concept, that of Cervantes, is the 
work of a great Renaissance gentleman mocking, or perhaps only 
seeming to mock, the Middle Ages. Chaucer’s Tales were never 
finished, death intervened. The lecture hour has struck! the 
sixty minutes of the talk is ended, but not the interest of the 
reader who by the perusal of this book has gained a fresh and 
lasting impression of a great poet. 

S. DE M. 


* * * 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY.* 


The Spirit of British Policy and the Myth of the Encirclement of 
Germany, by Hermann Kantorowicz, translated by W. Johnston, 
enables English readers to make the acquaintance of a very remark- 
able work. The author, Professor of Law at Kiel, has been well 
known in Germany during the last decade for his unorthodox views 
on the origins of the World War, and for his courage in giving them 
reiterated expression. He is an ardent admirer of the British 
nation, and he refuses to share the unfavourable views of our policy 
commonly held by his countrymen before, during and after the 
conflict. The larger part of a long and learned book is 
devoted to an analysis of our national character, in which 
he finds Chivalry, Objectivity, Humanitarianism and _ Irra- 
tionality. To each of these he devotes a chapter, and 
the reader must learn from these thoughtful pages the sense 
in which he uses the second and the fourth of these terms. If his 
presentation was intended to be a photograph, we should have to say 
that he omits the shadows in the picture; but we must remember 
that he is arguing a thesis, or, to put it in another way, arguing 
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against a rival thesis. Whether he is right in regarding England 
as being on the whole somewhat more civilised than Germany, is a 
question which every reader must answer for himself. However he 
answers it, he will be grateful to the author for his attempt to 
interpret us to his fellow-countrymen in a favourable light and for 
his generous recognition of the attractive qualities which the British 
possess. The later chapters, dealing with the myth of encirclement, 
reveal a wide knowledge of the literature of war origins and, as the 
title indicates, attribute the isolation of pre-war Germany primarily 
to the tragic blunders of her own rulers. 


* * * 


IMAGINARY HISTORY.* 


A clever historical jeu d’esprit, be the spirit moody or lively, 
is welcome in these sad times. Ten very competent writers—the 
word competent does not, of course, measure Mr. Fisher’s great 
capacity as an historian—have reconstructed the world as they 
thought it might have been, but Mr. Churchill, in his theme, “‘If Lee 
had not won the Battle of Gettysburg,’’ double-crosses the whole 
idea of the book. He shows, as in a glass darkly, what might have 
happened if the American war had come to a conclusion with the 
South as a winner, with the North and South gradually becoming 
united as a tremendous instrument of peace capable of warding 
off the war of 1914. It is a very brilliant piece of ironic writing 
with an excellent purpose. This essay stands apart from the rest, 
since it boldly deals with modern problems and tries to show the 
world what foolishness has prevailed in the last seventy years in 
both hemispheres. 

But the other problems are very interesting: ‘‘ If the Moors in 
Spain had won ’’, by Mr. Guedalla, is clever, but hardly exhausts 
the possibilities of what might be a great theme. Mr. Chesterton’s 
thoughts of what would have happened if Don John of Austria had 
married Mary Queen of Scots is profoundly interesting. He says 
truly of Queen Mary that, “there was always in her heart a 
hunger for civilisation.’ He discusses this subject in grave serious- 
ness, ‘‘ this linking up of Europe in the Renaissance would have 
made easier and not harder the linking of Europe in the Revolu- 
tion. . . . The significance of two people like Mary Stuart and 
Don John of Austria is that in them Religion and the Renaissance 
had not quarrelled; and they kept the faith of their fathers while 
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full of the idea of handing on new conquests and discoveries to their 
sons.” It may be so. The story of post-Reformation days in Eng- 
land and on the Continent is a sad one: the story of great men 
employing war who might have employed peace. The Thirty 
Years’ War disgraced the world, and the advent of Napoleon was 
the explosion which swept away the Empire, once a league of peace, 
holy and almost Roman. Napoleon himself was an even better 
administrator in peace than in war. 

Mr. Fisher might have written half a hundred ‘“‘ifs’’ and, 
frankly, it would have been a joy to see him dealing with a Tudor 
subject such as ‘‘ If Henry VIII had had no children.’’ Instead, 
he deals with a subject of peculiar interest which will attract 
both English and American scholars. Napoleon made a desperate 
attempt to go to America after Waterloo: suppose he had suc- 
ceeded? A very vivid and indeed delightful picture of eighteenth- 
century life is given, and Napoleon’s description of Lady Hol- 
land, a visitor and an old acquaintance, is a very flash of the reno- 
vated Emperor. He had grown young again and he was scheming 
for the creation of a new Empire or Republic in South America. 
He turned with scorn on the money-making North Americans, and 
made a new Empire in Peru. The sketch gives Mr. Fisher the 
opportunity of depicting Napoleon in his new-won prime and mak- 
ing a living portrait that will not easily be forgotten. The 
importance of the essay is that it might really have happened 
and there can be little doubt that if Napoleon had reached the 
New World he would have altered its whole history. His turning 
South is more than plausible, but Napoleon was not a man that you 
can judge by plausibilities, and it is more likely that he would have 
been found renewing the American conflict with England. 


* * * 


MR..CHARLES WILLIAMS. DERE BPAY a 


Mr. Charles Williams in his new book shows a ripeness in 
dramatic art, a sudden leap forward, which is very notable. His 
poetry has always been original and notable, but there is a difference 
between the pure lyric and the dramatic lyric on the one hand, and 
drama pure and simple on the other. It is true that he has framed 
his three plays in the very exquisite mould of his Taliessin dramatic 
lyrics—the story of the fading away of the Roman Empire in the 
legendary times of the fourth to the seventh century, and its end 
and possible resurrection when Prince Galahad falls asleep in King 
Arthur’s bed—but the plays are something different. They are real 
drama, even The Chaste Wanton which shows, in the Renaissance 
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times, the times in which are mingled real science and the science 
of alchemy, the story of true love defying death and the sense of 
immortality defying the splendid shows of human life. It is cast in 
Elizabethan Italy and it is, despite the fact, original ; not Shakes- 
pearean though it has much of Shakespeare’s thought in it, not of 
the forerunners of Shakespeare though it has much of Spenser in 
its form of phrasing, not even Websterean though the horror and 
faithfulness of the ending illustrates that great dramatist’s tre- 
mendous power. It is curious that a drama, designed as a mock- 
Elizabethan play, was turned in the course of composition to some- 
thing higher and nobler than any imitation. Whether the drama, 
the tragedy, can be acted it is impossible to say, but it reads as 
something essentially for the stage. In the last scene there is a 
touch which is Shakespearean. The Unhappy Duchess cries out, 
“IT think I never shall be glad again ’’ : a phrase that sums up the 
essential hopelessness of the Renaissance for those who took part 
in sowing the seeds of hope. 

The Witch is certainly for the stage and depicts the phase of 
rural English life at the beginning of the nineteenth century when 
the fear of witchcraft was mingled with the gross immorality that 
accompanied witchcraft. Mr. Williams, with great skill, brings 
into the midst of the dreadful scene a courtesan from London, a 
woman who makes the play a living thing, a commentary on the 
nobleness, the selfishness and the fear that were visible in society 
a hundred years ago and perhaps are visible still. The remaining 
play, The Rite of Passion, is a mystery play of great beauty which 
places in contrast the almost Webster-like hopelessness of The 
Witch. The whole book is one to be read over and over again. 


Laka G. DEM, 


* * * 


MEDIAVAL: LATIN -POEMS?* 


This beautifully printed work, coming from the Alcain Press of 
Mr. H. P. R. Finberg at Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, will 
be a delight to all students of exquisite medieval Latin poetry. 
Even if the readers are not Latinists the notable English transla- 
tions on each right-hand sheet will give the student more than a 
glimpse of the original music and a full conception of the funda- 
mental meaning of each of these twenty-one poems : eleven dealing 
with religious themes and ten treating of secular themes, if we 
include Charles Baudelaire’s charming Franciscae Meae Laudes, 
a modern late-Latin poem. Baudelaire died in 1867. The poems 
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have an extensive range. They include anonymous pieces from the 
first, sixth, tenth, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. There are poems by Peter 
Abelard (1079-1142), Bernard of Cluny, Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1rogI-1153), Sigebert of Gembloux, and two pieces from St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274). ‘The translators are Sir H. W. Baker, the 
editor of this book (Dr. Edward James Martin), John Mason Neale, 
and John Addington Symonds. Of Baker the editor truly says 
that he “‘ is the most self-effacing of hymnologists.’?’ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern in its original form was largely produced by him. His 
greatest monument is his paraphrase of Psalm xxiii, ‘‘ The King of 
Love my Shepherd is.’”? John Mason Neale is a well-known Vic- 
torian name. Probably the best of the Cambridge men included in 
the lengthy list of the Seatonian poets, his work is full of 
originality and inspiration, and in this work there are four transla- 
tions from his pen. Symonds also contributes four, and ten are by 
Dr. Martin, including the exquisite poem on St. Lucy, or rather 
on a group of virgins : 
Here stand the Virgins, that holy company, 
Gertrude and Agnes, Prisca, Cecilia, 


Lucia, Petronilla, Tecla, 
Agatha, Barbara, Juliana, 


Over the fresh green fields they went wandering, 
Seeking for flowers to weave into garlands; 

They gathered roses for their Passion, 

Lilies and violets for love’s fashion. 


It is a late eleventh-century poem by Sigebert of Gembloux, near 
Liége, and it inspired both Villon and our modern Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. The original metre is quantitive alcaics with a tendency 
to assonance in couplets. 

The fact takes us to the heart of medieval Latin poetry. Dr. 
Martin writes : 


The phrase “‘ medieval Latin ’’ is used vaguely to designate 
the language produced in Western Europe out of the speech of 
the Empire. In poetry it found its great period between 1150 
and 1250—a fact which will explain the apparently undue propor- 
tion allowed to that century in this collection. For purposes of 
illustration I have ventured to extend the limits of the period in 
both directions. From the Augustan Age I have brought a single 
lyric, for the reason that led Miss Waddell to admit the Copa 
among her Medieval Latin Lyrics, namely to indicate something 
of the line of descent of the secular lyric. At the other end I 
have allowed the admission of two or three examples almost 
modern, in order to show that the Renaissance was not prig- 
gishly classical and to suggest, what probably does not need 
suggesting, that the Latin speech has never lost its fascination 
for the artist. 
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Dr. Martin takes a somewhat hard view of medizval social life. It 
is true that it was cursed with bad sanitation, bad housing and ques- 
tionable morals. He says that the food was “‘ heavy and un- 
appetising.’? In fact the last point must remain doubtful. The 
medizeval peoples, saints and sinners alike, enjoyed good food and 
good wine. There are on record detailed accounts of great feasts, 
both secular and ecclesiastical, which showed that good cookery was 
an art that, maybe, we have lost. ‘There was, indeed, a dark side, 
especially after the Black Death. But, on the other hand, there was 
a joyous side, amply illustrated not only by Chaucer but by 
earlier and later poets, and there was a love of music that is only 
being re-created to-day. It is a mistake, in estimating the extent 
of humanism, the love of life and the social miseries and happinesses 
of the Middle Ages, to compare them with the similar phenomena of . 
to-day. The population in the Middle Ages was sparse, the town- 
life was the life of comparatively small communities, and if compari- 
son is made at all it should be with the life in England and else- 
where before the advent of steam and electricity. The whole 
medizval population was happier probably in its manorial 
and burgh system than the modern population of, say, 1867, the 
date of the death of the last of the poets quoted in this volume. 
In the world of comparison it is, however, futile to compare with 
the future. The comparison must be made with the past. 
The thought of the Middle Ages before the Black Death 
shows a real advance on any previous period since the Fall of Rome. 
What can be said is, as Dr. Martin and Miss Waddell respectively 
say, that there was an escape from the miseries of life in mystical 
religion and the survival of pagan learning, and that there was 
also, in manor and burgh alike, a sense of song and music and 
dance which we have not yet recaptured. The gloom and insanitary 
life of the early nineteenth century more than equalled the conditions 
in that respect of the early thirteenth century, and that gloom was 
not lightened by the universal gift of music and by the mystery 
plays and romantic tale-telling that made the earlier century 
famous. 

In the Latin poetry of the Middle Ages there was (as Dr. Martin 
explains) an unconscious throw-back to the pre-classical metre which 
was accentual and not quantitive. The natural genius of the Latin 
language is accentual and the “‘ Latin of the Middle Ages steadily 
emphasised this natural genius.’’ Dr. Martin says on the whole 


subject : 


The characteristics of all the medizval Latin verse are 
simplicity and directness. It lacks the subtlety, the power and 
the penetration of the highest poetry. But in its simple 
expression of the primary emotions it stands with the great 
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world poetry. It owes no doubt much of its beauty and nobility 
to the wonderful language it had at its command. With this 
instrument the poet almost spontaneously could achieve Words- 
worth’s demand that the poet should be a man speaking to men. 
He spoke to men in the language they used in their daily speech. 


Dr. Martin’s contributions to the translations are admirable. 
In A Garden Offering (of the eleventh century) he writes : 


Such apples as Hippomenes 
Used, Atalanta to ensnare, 
Or the garden of the Hesperides 
In former days was famed to bear, 


Such apples as we might suppose 
Nausicaa on her father’s farm 

Would pick in many an orchard close, 
Until the spoil had filled her arm. 


And in A Rose for a Rose (circa 1200), he sings: 


Taste thou this flower, you thou 
Art sweeter still; I vow 

Not Dawn can match the grace 
Upon thy lovely face. 


And when this flower you see, 
Hold it and laugh for me, 

And in your laughter’s ring 
The nightingale shall sing. 


When Dr. Martin wrote that, Herrick was at his elbow, though the 
Carmina Burana contains it all. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Everyone interested in India at the present time should read or 
re-read the Government publication entitled The Indian Round Table 
Conference: 12th November, 1930—19th January, 1931,* which con- 
tains the Sub-Committee’s Report, the Conference Resolutions and the 
Prime Minister’s Statement. ‘The re-assembling of the Conference 
necessitates the study of the stage already reached. In November 
last the Conference decided to set up a ‘‘ Federal Relations Committee 
to consider the structure of a federal system of Government in India 
as regards relations between Indian States and British India, and 
relations between Provinces of British India and the Centre, including 
the question of responsibility at the Centre, and to recommend the 
main principles to be applied.’’ In fact, however, nine sub-committees 
were set up including the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, and the 
reports of these nine bodies are printed in this volume. ‘The reports 
were accepted in a plenary session as ‘‘ material of the highest value 
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for use in the framing of a constitution for India, embodying as they 
do a substantial measure of agreement on the main ground-plan.’’ 
Very full reports of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee discuss the 
component elements of Federation, the possible Executive, the 
Legislature, its structure and composition. It was presided over by 
Lord Sankey, the Lord Chancellor. At the final plenary session of the 
Conference held on January roth, 1931, at St. James’s Palace, the 
Prime Minister made a statement of the highest importance which 
is reported in full in this volume. He declared that His Majesty’s 
Government ‘‘ has taken note of the fact that the deliberations of 
the Conference have proceeded on the basis, accepted by all parties, 
that the Central Government should be a Federation of All-India, 
embracing both the Indian States and British India in a bicameral 
legislature. The precise form and structure of the new Federal 
Government must be determined after further discussion with the 
Princes and representatives of British India.’’ ‘The Report of the 
Conference makes fascinating reading and will render it possible to 
understand the next stages of this complex but hopeful scheme. 


* * * 


Sir J. Arthur Thomsor and Professor Patrick Geddes in their vast 
work entitled Life: Outlines of General Biology* seek to do justice 
between ‘‘ mechanistic ’’ and “‘ vitalistic ’’ doctrines and do not take 
refuge in ‘*‘ metaphysical transcendentalism.’’ Organism, Function 
and Environment are, these thinkers and observers declare, life’s 
fundamental categories and they not only investigate these categories 
but compare them. ‘The comparative method they regard as essential 
and they make the student see the essential co-influences. They 
regard Bio-Chemistry and Bio-Physics as ‘‘a finer Chemistry and 
Physics.’’ They seek to show ‘‘ the untenability of a Biology which 
denies that Mind counts. We have alternated throughout, in present- 
ing the organism, as far as may be, now as a Body-Mind and again 
as a Mind-Body.’’ It is impossible here to give any real idea of the 
details or even of the main issues of the work, but these learned and 
profound thinkers have blazed a way ‘‘ towards a theory of life ”’ 
which is an absorbing study. ‘They say, ‘‘ may not this whole theory 
and presentment of life’s process and progress be applied more 
extensively in both directions? i.e. (1) backwards into simpler life 
and (2) onwards to fuller interpretation of human progress towards 
its best, and even of incitement to it anew, for the individual and his 
community alike? And if so, is not this another way of evocation of 
our latent supermen—and careers worthy of them? ’’ So they tackle 
the problems of negative and positive evils and their treatment, of 
organic and psychic interrelations, determinism and freedom. “ Life 
evolves through living.”’ 


* * * 


The Pankhurst family played a dominant part in the militant suffra- 
gette movement before the Great War, and it is perfectly natural 
that Miss E. Sylvia Pankhurst should attempt the history of that 
agitation. The Suffragette Movement,+ which is a large volume 
covering over six hundred pages, is certainly biased and one 
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sided. She treats her subject as a sacred cause and recounts “‘ the 
many deeds of devotion and heroism ’’ practised by the actors in her 
drama. Poor defenceless women, in search of their rights, are beaten 
to the ground. “The police flung themselves upon the women, 
driving them off by the pressure of lusty fists and knees, and arresting 
the most prominent.’’ This is fairly typical of Miss Pankhurst’s 
attitude. She fails to put the other side, and moreover overstates the 
achievement of her sect. Female suffrage may well have been a 
sacred cause, but it is at least doubtful whether the militant move- 
ment achieved much towards its ultimate success. Miss Pankhurst 
was wrong if she ever thought that the nation’s sympathy and admira- 
tion could be bought by hunger strikes and acts of violence. Most 
people, including many women who strongly favoured the female 
suffrage, were repulsed and not attracted by acts of violence. ‘The 
nation wanted an example of feminine achievement and not advertise- 
ment. Great Victorian women, such as Miss Nightingale and Miss 
Beale, whose work is everlasting, did far more to prove the capacity 
of woman. Finally, the Great War provided the great opportunity ; 
and the women of this country so took advantage of it, that the 
grant of the suffrage in r918 was hardly challenged. Would this 
have happened merely under pressure of militant suffragists? The 
extent of the achievement of the militant movement must depend 
upon the answer to this question. 


* * * 


This year commemorates the 150th anniversary of the great brewery 
of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and this edition of the Anchor Magazine, 
the ‘‘ house organ ’’ of the firm, compiles the history of the firm 
since 1781, with elaborate illustrations, and not only does it tell of 
the growth and prosperity of the brewery, but the successive changes 
in the life of the nation, its customs, dress, recreations, and the 
growth of mechanics and science. ‘There is much to interest even 
the non-alcoholic reader in the history of ale from Celtic times to the 
present day. The old Anchor Brewery in Southwark, close to the 
site of the Globe Theatre, was probably well known to William 
Shakespeare, since the poet gained much of his seafaring knowledge 
from the frequenters of the river taverns. In 1690 the brewery 
belonged to the Child family; and the books showed that at that time 
from £40 to £100 a week was paid to the Excise Authorities, a large 
sum in those days, and a proof of the prosperity of the firm. Later 
on the brewery passed into the hands of Ralph Thrale, who, says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘‘ worked for six shillings a week for twenty years in the 
great brewery which was afterwards his own.’’ ‘Thrale’s son married 
the niece of Sir Thomas Salusbury, who became the friend of the 
great Doctor. Mrs. Thrale, apart from her many social gifts, was a 
good business woman. Her husband got into debt and the bailiffs 
took possession of the brewery, but ‘‘ Mrs. Thrale soon had affairs 
straight again... the debts... £130,ooo—were paid off long 
before Thrale’s death in 1781.’ Dr. Johnson himself, on May 31st, 
1781, handed over, as one of Henry Thrale’s executors, the brewery 
to the original partners of the present firm. At the sale of the 
brewery he said, ‘‘ We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.’? ‘That phrase has survived many vats of beer. The foreign 
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business of the firm was as successful as that at home. In 17096 we 
are told that porter was brewed especially for the Empress of Russia 
and ““ would keep seven years.’’ It was evidently approved of, for 
it is still brewed in the same way and exported in large quantities 
through Northern Europe. 


* * * 


The Clarendon Press has issued the late Dr. Thomas Hodgkin’s 
great work Italy and Her Invaders in four volumes dealing in order 
with the Visigothic, the Hunnish and Vandal, the Ostrogothic 
Invaders and the Imperial Restoration culminating in the Gothic 
withdrawal from Italy in a.p. 553. ‘The whole work was composed in 
the nineteen years between 1880 and 1899 when Dr. Hodgkin was in 
his intellectual prime. He was born in 1831 and died in Ons, eal 
Victorian and more than a Victorian. The twenty years of composi- 
tion were worthy of a great theme. ‘That the subject is still not 
exhausted is a truism. It is inexhaustible; but the world at present 
has looked in vain for a continuator who can trace the Visigoths into 
Spain and place their connection with the old world of Italy and the 
new world of Spain and Southern France. ‘That very fact shows the 
enduring value of The Invaders of Italy. It is a work to build from 
and especially to build a true and organic account of the sea-coast 
cities of Italy and Spain and Southern France, whence probably 
sprang the borough system of Europe and England. An inexpensive 
edition of The Invaders of Italy has long been wanted and here it is 
splendidly produced. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“‘’The Reminiscences of Lord Kilbracken ’’+ are a singularly modest 
record of a distinguished and useful life. Sir Arthur Godley, as we 
used to know him, was one of the outstanding Civil Servants of his 
time, and as Permanent Under-secretary at the India Office for twenty- 
six years he was a maker of history. It is not, however, to this period 
of his career that he devotes most of his space, but to the earlier years 
in which he was Private Secretary to Gladstone; and this volume, like 
Lord Rendel’s Papers, will help to revive interest in a man of whom 
we can never hear too much. ‘The author was invited by Gladstone’s 
sons to write the official biography and wisely declined; but he gave 
Lord Morley valuable aid, and he now tells us exactly what he thought 
of his old chief. He speaks of his tremendous force, and describes the 
Prime Minister at work; but even more was he ‘‘ amazed at the 
nobility and the purity of his character... . The man was 
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Readers of Mr. Malcolm Letts’ “Wayfarer on the Rhine,”’ which was 
noticed in this journal a year or two ago, will welcome a companion 
volume ‘‘A Wayfarer in Central Germany ots AT the same delightful 
series. Mr. Letts writes with knowledge and enthusiasm of the history 
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and art of a number of well-known cities, such as Brunswick and 
Hildesheim, Jena and Weimar, Erfurt and Eisenach, Kassel and 
Marburg, Munster and Magdeburg. But he also introduces us to 
some places which very few of his readers have visited, such as Soest 
and Xanten, Naumburg and Merseburg. Every travel book should 
revive happy memories and stimulate to new adventures, and Mr. 
Letts certainly possesses the power of passing on his enjoyment. The 
motorist who follows the practical hints here supplied will be richly 
repaid for leaving the beaten track and making acquaintance with 
some of the minor jewels in Germany’s inexhaustible treasure-house. 


* * * 


Mr. Ian Morrow’s ‘‘’The Austrian Tyrol’’* is a great deal more than 
an ordinary guide-book, though it fulfils that purpose as well. For it 
is the work of a trained historian, who knows and loves the province 
of which he writes, and it claims a place in the library of the historical 
student no less than on the shelves of the traveller. The Tyrol is a 
land of enchantment, and Innsbruck, its capital, is the loveliest of 
cities. But the villages, the castles, the monasteries of the country, 
call to the visitor hardly less appealingly than the towns and cities on 
the beaten track. Mr. Morrow’s scholarly book should send old 
friends of this unspoiled and beautiful land back to their familiar 
haunts, and win new friends for the sturdy Teutonic peasantry which 
loves its liberty as much as its mountains and valleys. ‘The author 
reminds us that winter is as good a time for a visit as summer, and 
his hints on Inns, Food and Drink will be useful to those who wish to 
know the Tyrolese in the intimacy of daily life. 


* * * 


In ‘‘ The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges: enlarged edition,’’ + 
we have a collection of poems which would have satisfied the author. 
The late Poet Laureate some weeks before his death sanctioned ‘‘ The 
new edition of his Shorter Poems, and left some general directions 
as to which poems from his later books should be added to the original 
selection.’’ ‘This has been piously done, and the many students of 
his poetry will be well provided with poems which justify the phrase, 
long since given to Dr. Bridges, of ‘‘ the poets’ poet.’? One tiny poem 
must be quoted : 

I love all beauteous things, 
I seek and adore them; 

God hath no better praise, 

And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 


Robert Bridges was the maker of many beauteous things which will 
not be forgotten in the “‘ hasty days ’’ of many generations. 


* Faber & Faber. 
+ Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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RENAISSANCE OR DECLINE »* 


FEW years ago it was fashionable to regard the victory 

of the Allies in the World War as the portal to an early 

millennium. To-day it is more fashionable to inquire 
whether we are not witnessing the sunset of civilisation. 

I confess that there are grounds for pessimism. First of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that, despite the League of Nations and the 
terrible lessons of the World War, the leading nations of Europe 
and the United States are spending about £150,000,000 a year 
more on armaments than they were six years ago. Governments 
seem more dominated by suspicion, fear and the passion for un- 
limited sovereignty than ever. If this continues it will not be very 
long before Europe will once more be ranged into two great hostile 
camps, as they were in 1914, a situation in which mobilisation by 
any one nation, an act which may be prompted by a knave, a fool 
or a political accident, can precipitate a world war which nobody 
can stop. A second ground for pessimism is the manifest failure 
of liberty and democracy to solve the problems of the world and 
bring forth the perfect society. For two centuries the practical 
idealism of mankind has been sustained by these two great concep- 
tions. To-day they have won all along the line. We have universal 
suffrage and a degree of individual freedom hardly conceivable 
even a century ago. National self-government is becoming every- 
where the rule, in Asia not less than in Europe. Yet there is still 
something badly wrong with the world. We seem further from 
the millennium than ever, and disillusionment has replaced faith 
among reformers of the older generation. Again there is the econo- 
mic situation. Despite the triumphs of science and invention and 
the growing mastery of man over nature there is everywhere want 
in the midst of abundance, unemployment when there is unlimited 
work to be done, and nobody, except the Communists, has any 
clear-cut remedy, and we seem to be drifting to an economic 
crisis comparable to the political crisis of 1914. Have we con- 
structed an economic system too complicated for the human mind 
to run? Finally, while reason has everywhere come into its own, 
conscience, perhaps an even more essential lamp to the footsteps 
of mankind, is for the moment on the ebb. So the pessimists have a 
case for arguing that Spengler is right and that civilisation is on 
the decline. 

* This paper is the substance of a Commemoration Address made to the 
London School of Economics on June 25th, 1931. 
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Personally, however, I believe that exactly the opposite is the 
truth : that we are in the midst of a renaissance deeper and more 
portentous than any of the earlier renaissances from which modern 
civilisation has sprung. The infallible sign of decline is stagnation 
in thought and the triumph of authority and blind tradition over 
reason and intuition. There certainly never was an epoch in which 
the thinking of mankind was more active, in which more new ideas, 
inventions and modes of action, were coming into being, than is 
the case to-day. Not all of these ideas, no doubt, are good. But 
none the less more people are open-minded and alive, in the real 
sense of that word, than ever before, and more people are convinced 
that somehow and in some way it is possible to establish the King- 
dom of Heaven upon Earth. What is really happening, I think, is 
that the new growth in thought, affecting as it does young and old, 
male and female, rich and poor, oriental and occidental, white and 
black and brown, is breaking up the older social, political and eco- 
nomic forms at unexampled speed and we do not yet see the basic 
principle of that new synthesis which will bring a higher order out 
of the present seeming chaos. 

Just consider what is really happening beneath the sinister and 
forbidding surface signs on which the pessimist fastens his eyes. 
Woman has been emancipated from the bondage of the ages, with 
tremendous results on family and moral traditions. ‘The limits of 
man’s mastery over nature are extending with prodigious speed in 
every direction. Beneath all the strife of classes and governments 
equality and understanding and therefore unity are rapidly 
growing between the plain peoples of the earth. Something has 
happened in Russia which is going to alter the economic structure 
of society. Matter itself, the most ancient of all the limitations 
in which man has been imprisoned, is disappearing in relativity and 
is more and more coming to be recognised as a mode of mind— 
the most prodigious revolution of all. Religion has thrown aside 
creeds and orthodoxies, and is realising that if it is to recover its 
ancient influence among men it must prove the practical utility of 
spiritual truth in daily life, in developing health, intelligence and 
character in the individual and order, unity and happiness in society. 

Of course this re-birth is troublesome. We are certainly passing 
through difficult and painful times. There may be more wars and 
rumours of wars. It may take decades to blaze the strait and 
narrow path. But if these are growing pains, we shall eventually 
have a human order which will be nobler and bigger and freer 
than the mere commercial prosperity or the Imperial triumphs of 
an earlier day. 

That is why I am glad to come to this Commemoration to-day, 
for it is one of the functions of a university to try to see truth as a 
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whole, sanely and tenaciously, when politicians and the press and 
the public are reeling and groping in the darkness of ignorance 
and doubt. It is not a function which it is easy to discharge. 
There have been universities which have degenerated into mere 
seminaries for the instruction of youth in the traditions and learn- 
ing of the past. There have been others which have sunk into being 
debating or propaganda schools for politics. Athens, I suppose, 
was the greatest university the world has ever seen, and that was 
because she had within herself not only those who had practical 
experience of every aspect of human activity, but those also who, 
while in daily contact with men engaged in affairs, yet refused to be 
drawn away from the laboratory of thought and reflection in which 
that experience was condensed into philosophy and political science. 
As a result she evolved a system of thought, which after two 
thousand years still has its lessons for the living world of to-day. 

Of all modern cities the London of to-day comes nearest to the 
Athens of Pericles. A greater variety of human experience, a wider 
knowledge of men, conditions and events in every part of our planet, 
a more universal outlook on the problems of humanity, are to be 
found in London than in any other city of the new world or of the 
old. It is the natural centre for the greatest university in the world 
—if amidst the din and turmoil of its practical life there are to be 
found the men and women who can interpret that experience, faith- 
fully and fearlessly, by the steady lamp of reason and those moral 
and spiritual truths which are discernible to faith and intuition. 
Now that at least a central physical home is being built for it I hope 
the University of London will speedily come into its own. 

It is therefore in this University, and in a school of it which is 
specially concerned with economics and politics, that I propose to 
make a few remarks about one aspect of our present unrest, the 
Russian Revolution, and ask whether it presages renaissance or 
decline. Like all revolutions wrought by violence the Russian 
Revolution has roused the most passionate feelings. Some people 
regard it as the authentic millennium. Others regard it as Satan 
let loose. It is necessary, however, I suggest, to distinguish dis- 
passionately between the ideals which underlie it and the methods 
by which it endeavours to establish these ideals. I believe that 
behind the Russian Revolution lies a body of fundamental idealism 
which is going to have a prodigious effect on the history of mankind. 
But I also think that because, like many idealists before them, 
Lenin and his associates have attempted to realise their aims by a 
very short cut—the short cut of ruthless violence—they may have 
created a Leviathan which in turn may devour for a time the very 


vision they have seen. 
The real analogy to the Russian Revolution, I suggest, is not 
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the French Revolution but the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
It has brought to birth ideas which challenge our accepted dogmas 
in almost every field of human thought and action—in religion, 
in politics, in economics, in art, in the family, in education, in inter- 
national relations. The almost equally revolutionary ideas which 
underlay the Reformation and the Renaissance have taken at least 
three centuries to establish themselves as the generally accepted 
basis of modern civilisation. Present-day democracy and liberty 
would have been utterly inconceivable to the medizeval world. It 
was a world absorbed in a type of religion and society which rested 
on authority, in which man was rated by status rather than by 
individuality, and which was saturated by what has been called 
other-worldliness. It had, no doubt, great virtues and happiness of 
its own. But it has now almost disappeared. Yet before individual 
freedom and democracy could be permanently realised in practice, 
not only had authority to be deposed and individual judgment put 
in its place, but immense consequential changes had to follow. The 
printing press and the telegraph had to be discovered, the parlia- 
mentary system had to be evolved, universal education had to be 
established, before that real ruler of the modern democratic state, 
public opinion, could acquire the knowledge, experience and self- 
confidence to take the functions of government into its own hands. 
Attempts were made from time to time to hasten the transition, but 
they invariably ended in dictatorship or chaos. Ideas cannot be- 
come the lasting basis of law and society until they are intelligently 
understood and accepted by the people themselves. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation challenged the divine 
right of Church and State. The Communist Revolution has chal- 
lenged something perhaps even more fundamental, the divine 
rights of property. To understand what that means we must look 
backwards a little. The Liberal and democratic movement of the 
last few centuries has conferred great boons upon mankind— 
boons which are enshrined in such phrases as respect for individual 
rights, freedom of speech and conscience, freedom for the Press, 
universal suffrage, national freedom and so forth. And the cul- 
mination of this long historic process has been the emergence of a 
type of human character, fearless, independent, public spirited, 
self-reliant, responsible, tolerant, able to think intelligently and 
to act in accordance with reason and conscience. I don’t suppose, 
often as freedom has been abused, that anyone in this room wants 
to see these gains destroyed. 

But during recent decades two other movements have come into 
being to correct the excessive individualism of our present epoch. 
The first has been the movement to bridge nationalism with inter- 
nationalism, a movement best symbolised by the League of 
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Nations. The other has been the Socialist movement, which has 
pointed out that the earlier ideals of freedom were inadequate in 
one vital aspect, they did not give either economic equality or 
freedom to the mass of the community. Socialism has urged that 
modern capitalist society is fundamentally inconsistent with free- 
dom because it has treated labour as a commodity to be bought and 
sold in the market, because it is based on the economic exploita- 
tion of man by man, and because it placed the direction of the 
economic life of the community in the hands of those who own 
property and regard it from the standpoint of producing rent, 
interest and profit for themselves and not the well-being of the 
community as a whole. Accordingly it has preached the nationa- 
lisation of the means of production, distribution and exchange as 
the necessary condition of economic freedom for all citizens. 
The official Liberal tradition has hitherto resisted the Socialist 
challenge. On the one hand it has objected to what may be called 
the bureaucratic aspects of Socialism. On the other hand it has 
thought that its picture of the evils of capitalism was exaggerated, 
and that by adopting Socialism humanity would lose more through 
restricting individuality than it would gain on the side of equality. 
It is difficult for anyone brought up in the individualist tradition 
to conceive of a healthy society in which there is not free indivi- 
dual initiative, not in thought and the arts alone, but in business, 
invention, commerce, together with the right to reap where one 
has sown. Almost all human progress and some of the noblest of 
human economic achievements, have come from the free initiative 
of individuals. Nor have the fruits of a free competitive economic 
society been so evil as the original Marxian diagnosis, with its iron 
law of wages and its conclusion that the rich must get richer and 
the poor poorer, so confidently proclaimed. The standard of living 
of the British working man rose fourfold between 1800 and 1900, 
and after the democracy took charge of Parliament working condi- 
tions in the factory were rapidly transformed and the social ser- 
vices, such as education and insurance, have been expanded out of 
recognition. According to the true tradition of the Manchester 
School things would now be near the millennium if politics had not 
intervened. If tariffs, war debts, and socialistic legislation had 
not destroyed the efficiency of the system of free capitalist com- 
petition using what it called free labour, we should now have the 
ideal condition in which there was so much capital enterprise that 
there was a chronic shortage of labour, which would therefore be 
able always to earn high wages and be always employed with a 
wide choice of work, and the superfluity of the rich would be such 
that the social services, if they did not produce equality, would at 
least be securing to everybody an ample standard of well-being. 
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None the less the broad thesis of Socialism that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with capitalist society as we know it, 
has made steady headway all over the world. ‘There is the same 
kind of fundamental incompatibility between the instinct. for 
human freedom and even the greatest capitalist efficiency as there 
is between that instinct and the most efficient political autocracy. 
The decline of Liberalism in the world has been mainly due to 
the growth of Socialism. At this moment, however, Socialism 
as we have known it in Great Britain and Western Europe is also 
declining. This is not, I think, because the Socialist ideal has lost 
its appeal for the working man. It is partly because Socialism in 
office, here and in Germany and elsewhere, has failed to deliver 
the goods, but even more because the terrific logic of the Com- 
munist experiment in Russia has taken the wind out of its sails. 

The fundamental difference between British Socialism and Rus- 
sian Communism concerns the right to private property. Socialism, 
as we have known it here, has never challenged that right as such. 
It has preached nationalisation not confiscation. But the Com- 
munists, racing far beyond orthodox Socialism, have not only 
adopted Proudhon’s famous maxim— La propriété, c’est le vol ’??— 
‘‘ Private property is theft,’? but have created in a country con- 
taining one-sixth of the earth’s surface and 150,000,000 people, 
a society based upon that maxim. For the core of Communism 
is that private property in every form is anti-social and that the 
only way either of ending the economic exploitation of man by man 
or of securing any rational planning of the economic life of the com- 
munity, is to abolish private property altogether and vest the owner- 
ship and direction of everything and everybody in Society. 

It is too soon to judge whether Communism is going to achieve 
the specific ideals which it set out to accomplish. It has certainly 
abolished aristocrat and bourgeois and created the economically 
classless State. There is comparatively little difference in the 
standard of living of Soviet citizens for nobody lives by rent or 
profit or, except in very small degree, by interest. Exploitation, 
in the Socialist sense, has been ended. National planning, too, is 
a fact and impressive progress has been made in laying the founda- 
tions of a collectivist economy in both the Five-Year Plan and the 
colfarms. Everybody works, for there are no idle rich and no idle 
poor and the State plans the work for all. On this side the prin- 
cipal query would seem to be whether Soviet Russia can, in fact, 
develop the directing and technical talent in the Communist youth 
necessary to work and maintain successfully the gigantic economic 
machine now in course of construction, largely with foreign help. 
There is nothing technically impossible about the Plan, if human 
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nature will stand the discipline and can produce the men and 
women to make it work. 

On the other hand all the apprehensions of Liberals have been 
realised. Freedom, as we understand it, for the individual, for 
religion, for opinion, for the press, for politics, does not exist. 
There reigns, in the interests of the proletariat, the most complete 
dictatorship by a single political party that has ever been seen, 
for it not only controls permanently all the ordinary organs of a 
Government, but every instrument of opinion, such as the radio, 
the press, the publishing houses and the schools and universities. 
The Government also has the power, nay the responsibility, of 
ordering the daily life of every citizen, which means that it also 
wields the weapon of starvation as the ultimate sanction behind its 
will. And it has come into power, and to some extent maintains 
itself in power by the most ruthless ‘‘ liquidation ’? of the bour- 
geoisie and the kulaks as a class, by substituting propaganda 
for freedom of thought, and by the use of unlimited violence 
against all whom it associates with the counter revolution. Com- 
munists say that this is only a passing phase like the proscription of 
Roman Catholicism by Protestants after the Reformation. But that 
went on for a long time. Whether Russia has gained more from a 
planned and equalitarian economy directed by a dictatorship in the 
interests of the proletariat than she has lost by the absence of 
what we mean by freedom, history will judge. 

None the less Communist Russia has issued a challenge which is 
going to affect us all as profoundly, in the long run, as the Witten- 
berg theses or the Declaration of the Rights of Man. What is 
the nature of the challenge? Partly no doubt we shall feel it in 
the field of ordinary economic competition. For Soviet Russia, if 
the Five-Year Plan succeeds, will not only have the advantage in 
competition of unity in direction, but, like Mr. Henry Ford, it 
will have no dividends to pay. It is carrying through its capital 
development by deductions from wages and not by borrowing. But 
its real challenge is far deeper. It has taken the sails out of both 
Liberal and Labour programmes by asking whether, in fact, it is 
possible either to obtain reasonable economic equality or to bring 
any intelligent direction into the economic life of the nation or the 
world, on the basis of private property in the instruments of produc- 
tion and its correlative, usury. In this challenge it has the support 
of the writer of almost every Utopia since Aristotle, of Moses and 
the old Hebrew Law and of Christianity itself, for in one form or 
other religious and political idealism throughout the ages has de- 
nounced the acquisitive practice upon which our present economic 
civilisation rests. Though there will probably never be another 
Russian Revolution any more than there has been a second French 
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Revolution, and though we may reject the methods and institutions 
by which the Communists have sought to realise their dream, the 
existence of the Russian experiment, in my judgment, has raised 
the issue of private property rights in a form which, more and more, 
will have to be faced by Western civilisation. ‘ 

I do not propose to-day to discuss how, assuming that there is 
substantial truth in Communist idealism, collectivism can be recon- 
ciled with what we love as individual liberty. It would take too 
long, for it raises issues as to what the governing motives of human 
conduct are or should be. I will confine myself to two questions 
which will, I think, substantiate the view that, whatever the ulti- 
mate solution may be, the Communist Revolution has already 
produced a new situation in the world. 

In the first place I would ask is there not more truth in the 
Marxian diagnosis of the ills of modern society and in the 
materialist interpretation of history than we have been accustomed 
to think? How far is it true that modern capitalism, because it is 
largely based on usury and exploitation, contains at its heart inner 
contradictions which make impossible the solution of the economic 
and labour problems it inexorably creates for itself? Is there an 
‘“irrepressible conflict’? between what capitalist efficiency de- 
mands and what the instinct of human freedom in man will perma- 
nently accept, just as has been the case with political autocracy 
and imperial unity? Is it possible to introduce any rational plan- 
ning into the economic life of mankind so long as anybody can start 
production if he thinks he can make a profit out of it until a 
slump has destroyed it. Is it true that democracy is failing, 
not because the people are unable to make wise political laws and 
governments for themselves, but because the conclusions of sane 
political discussion are constantly being thrust aside, both in 
national and international affairs, by the imperious necessities of 
competitive and acquisitive individualism in the economic sphere? 
Why is it that despite a passionate longing for peace and the 
existence of the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact, tariffs 
and armaments, the twin preludes to unemployment and war, are 
in fact rising year by year? Is it solely because of racial and 
cultural jealousies: or is it in part, at any rate, because the dire 
necessities of capitalism increasingly control and deflect the agen- 
cies of opinion, such as the press, and ruthlessly compel action 
about customs duties, raw materials and armaments, which political 
discretion is unable to withstand ? 

I confess that the prophecies of Marx and Lenin about the inevit- 
able development of modern western society are being realised with 
the most uncomfortable accuracy—the growth of international 
capitalist monopoly, the decline of democracy, the impotence of 
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trade unionism, the weakness of the national state in face of inter- 
national finance capital, the exploitation of the backward races and 
so forth. When we look round on the Western World as it is and 
the persistence of its troubles, is it not obvious that we must probe 
into the fundamental causes far more deeply than we have been 
in the habit of doing, and in doing so I think that we may find that 
a good deal of the Marxian diagnosis is true. 

Here is the second question. Has not the present policy of social 
reform as carried through by Liberalism and Labour reached its 
limit? Broadly speaking it has been a policy which leaves all 
economic initiative to private enterprise, to the owners of property 
and fluid capital, but seeks to tax the superfluity of the rich for 
the needs of the community and to restrict and regulate the action 
of the employer in the interest of the well-being of the employed. 
To this Labour had recently added as its next objective the conver- 
sion of certain established quasi-monopolies into publicly-owned 
utilities by buying out the shareholders. This policy depends upon 
private enterprise continuing to drive the whole machine vigorously 
forward. But to-day ever mounting tariffs impede the free movement 
of goods and services. Taxation has become so high and public regu- 
lation so strict that it is beginning to destroy the motive which in- 
duces the system of private enterprise to move. People will not take 
risks with their money so long as they have to bear all losses and 
the State may take as much as half of all profits. Private economic 
initiative is being increasingly impeded by bureaucratic and trade- 
union rigidities of every kind. Yet we have evolved no new form 
of public enterprise to replace the declining power of private enter- 
prise. "There are nearly a million unemployed in the textile, the 
coal-mining and the shipbuilding industries who will probably never 
be employed in their own trades again. Where are the new trades 
to come from? Will anybody confidently predict that even when 
the slump has passed our unemployed will fall below a million and a 
half? Can we continue to rely upon private enterprise when the 
inducement for it to function in England is yearly being lessened ? 
Private capital will increasingly seek investment abroad. Yet the 
State which yearly raises over £200,000,000 by taxes on capital and 
savings invests practically none of it in capital initiative of its own. 

The basis of the economic life of every community is the use 
which is made of property. Logically there are two extreme 
alternatives. Either you can leave property in private hands and 
encourage it to employ the people under the stimulus of the urge 
to profit, thus making economic development the unplanned 
resultant of individual competition in the market. Or you can 
abolish private property because you object to exploitation, in 
which case the state has to initiate everything and direct every- 
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body, as the Russians have been driven to do with frantic energy 
in the Five-Year Plan. We, to-day, seem to be making the worst 
of both worlds. We are stopping private enterprise, and are taking 
more and more of the proceeds of private enterprise to maintain 
in idleness those whom private enterprise cannot employ. Yet the 
community—which raised £8,000,000,000 to fight the war—is 
undertaking no corresponding volume of creative enterprise of its 
own. I do not think that we can carry the policy of social reform 
any further. Mr. Snowden has recently made this clear. Nor 
does the present policy of Labour offer any solution. The mere 
nationalisation of going concerns by multiplying the numbers of 
rentiers who draw their living from owning Government Bonds 
based upon the taxpayer and not from the success with which their 
industry is conducted, will simply aggravate the disease which 
Socialism seeks to cure. To cripple the entrepreneur and subsidise 
the rentier is going backwards not forwards. Is it not obvious that 
progressives have got to think out their policy once more? Unless we 
decide to lower taxation and relax the restraints on private enter- 
prise we are faced by a reconstruction of our national life far more 
profound than most of us have yet realised, and I fancy that in con- 
sidering it we shall have much to learn from Russia. 

From the point of view of logic we are gradually approaching a 
crisis between Capitalism and Communism, and it is upon the 
inevitability of this crisis that Communist dialecticians rely. 
Fortunately, we in this country, after long experience, distrust 
logic, for we find by experience that there is generally a third 
horn to every dilemma. If we admit the defects of capitalism, that 
does not mean that we wish to stop individual enterprise altogether, 
or to treat smallholders as the Russians have treated the Kulaks. 
I venture to suggest that the middle way may not be to abolish 
private property altogether (though you will probably have to limit 
certain forms of it) but to transform the responsibilities and rights 
which attach to the ownership of it. It is only when people begin to 
think of property as the means by which they may extend the 
well-being of the community and not expand their own individual 
living, that the basis for a possible reconciliation between indivi- 
dualism and communism begins to come into view. 

Personally, I think this is the real meaning of Christianity as 
applied to economics, and it is the doctrines of the New Testament 
about economics which so-called Christians have most consistently 
ignored. Moses forbade usury and ordered the periodic redistribu- 
tion of the land. Jesus warned us that we should find neither 
individual nor social happiness in acquisitiveness and advised us 
to “lend seeking nothing in return.’? And his early followers, 
for a time, put a voluntary communism into practice. 
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The ultimate form of a society in which freedom is respected yet 
property is used for communal and not for personal ends, it is as 
impossible to foresee to-day as it was impossible for medizvalists 
to foresee the nature of the modern world. The most difficult 
thing, perhaps, will be to bring into being that new type of man 
and woman who wishes to share everything with his neighbour, 
which both Communism and Christianity by very different 
methods are trying to produce, to replace the old self-centred 
“economic man ” of classical economic theory whose main goal 
was to make a success of his own economic life. None the less I 
would venture to put forward one or two ideas as to possible ways 
in which collectivism can grow without recourse to the universal 
nationalisation of everybody and everything as practised in Russia. 

The community may take certain basic forms of property into its 
own hands for use or for leasing to individual enterprise on terms. 
There may be a great development of trusts, like the colleges and 
universities or the B.B.C., or the Rhodes Trust or the Rocke- 
feller Trusts, which pay no dividends to individuals and serve the 
public interest only, but which are concerned with agriculture and 
industry and the press and not with “‘ charity’ only. And, lest 
you consider me a mere sentimentalist, may I call your attention 
to an instance from the heart of capitalism itself. One of the 
fundamental bases of the success of Mr. Henry Ford is that his 
gigantic American Company pays practically no dividends: 
though privately owned it is run as a public service. Listen to 
what he says about profits in his last book : 


What is the point of taking profits if one doesn’t want them? 
The wages of the workmen are more important to the country 
than the dividends to stockholders. There is nothing at all to 
do with profits except to put them back into industry, and this 
is true whether or not the profits stay in the company as surplus 
or are distributed as wages or dividends. The business of 
maintaining life is the only proper use of money. 


Does not this sound like a modern echo of many New Testament 
sayings? Thus I am not afraid of the so-called inevitable collision 
between Communism and Capitalism, provided that we, on our 
side, face fearlessly and honestly what is wrong in our individualist 
system and what is right as well as what is wrong in Communist 
ideals. And if the ultimate result of the doubts and dilemmas 
which so distract and disturb the human mind to-day, is the 
gradual birth of a type of human society in which international 
unity and economic brotherhood have been added to the political 
and religious and individual freedom we now enjoy, you will agree 
that, however painful the transition may be, civilisation is in 
renaissance and not in decline. LOTHIAN. 


THE ECONOMY REPORT. 


HE Report of the Committee on National Expenditure, 
issued just as the House of Commons was adjourning for 
its autumn holiday, is perhaps the most valuable of the 
many parliamentary reports that have appeared in the past few 
years. The Committee was essentially non-political in character. 
Apart from the two members representing Labour who signed a 
minority report, all the members were men of wide financial and 
administrative experience. "The chairman, Sir George E. May, 
is the Secretary of the Prudential Assurance Company; Mr. P. 
Ashley Cooper is the new Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; Lord Plender is head of a well-known firm of chartered 
accountants; Sir Thomas Royden is chairman of the Cunard 
Steamship Company; and Sir Mark W. Jenkinson is a Fellow of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants and director of various 
industrial companies. [The Committee was appointed on March 
17th of this year ‘‘ to make recommendations to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for effecting forthwith all possible reductions 
in the National Expenditure on Supply Services, having regard 
especially to the present and prospective position of the 
Revenue.’? ‘This they have done, and in their report they more 
than once insist that unless immediate action is taken the situa- 
tion will rapidly grow more serious. 

It is serious enough already. During the past four or five years 
all parties have been showing a passion for expenditure. Previously 
there had been a brief period of economy. In 1921 and 1922, as a 
result of the slump that followed the post-war boom, there was, 
in the words of the Report, a temporary ‘‘ wave of public opinion 
in favour of economy ’’ and very big reductions in expenditure 
were made. But by 1925 the desire for economy had died down 
—at any rate in the minds of politicians—and expenditure again 
took an upward turn. By 1928 this upward turn became a rush. 
In the year 1928-9 the actual expenditure, to quote the figures 
used in the Report, was £684,000,000; the estimate for 1931-2 is 
£751,300,000. But that is not the whole story, for the Unemploy- 
ment Fund has been progressively failing to meet its liabilities, 
and this year will have to borrow something over £40,000,000. A 
big loan may also be required for the Road Fund. Other expenses 
are continuing to rise, with the result that unless economies are 
effected at once the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his next year’s 
budget will have to face a deficit of about £120,000,000. 

This figure assumes a continuance of the Sinking Fund, esti- 
mated for this year at £52,000,000. It also includes the sums 
which under present conditions will have to be borrowed for the 
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Unemployment Fund and the Road Fund. These borrowings 
have not hitherto been treated as part of the liabilities of the 
exchequer ; they are treated as special liabilities of the two funds 
against which they are charged. But if the Unemployment Fund 
continues to run into debt, and if the Road Fund continues to be 
used for costly schemes of road construction under the pretence 
of relieving unemployment, both these special debts will very 
shortly have to be shouldered by the national exchequer. Together 
they amount to over £50,000,000, and the Economy Committee 
has acted prudently in treating this sum as a liability for next 
year. Even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer should decide to 
ignore this liability next year, and should also take the even 
more serious step of scrapping the Sinking Fund which he has 
done so much to build up, there would still be a prospective 
deficit of roughly £20,000,000. In addition, there is the loss that 
this country will have to sustain of about £11,000,000 by the 
suspension of War Reparations under the American scheme. There 
is also the prospect of a loss of revenue due to trade depression 
and to the excessive burden of the existing taxation. We have 
already reached a point when increased taxation is likely to lead 
in many directions to a decline rather than an increase in revenue. 
Therefore the picture painted by the Economy Committee is no 
blacker than the situation requires. 

Before dealing with the proposals of the Committee it is worth 
while to quote from this Report some of the figures showing the 
growth of expenditure since the turn upwards began in 1924-5. 
The main items of increase are under the head of social services. 
Old age and widows’ pensions, health and unemployment insurance, 
which together cost £45,200,000 in 1924-5, are estimated in the 
current year to cost £99,800,000. The exchequer contributions to 
local revenues, including grants for poor law, health and mental 
deficiency, have risen from £13,600,000 to an estimate of 
£46,200,000. The grant for education has risen from £46,600,000 
to £56,800,000. In addition, there are big increases in the cost of 
services which the Report calls Home Development. Under this 
head there is an estimated increase of £17,900,o00 in the charge 
on the exchequer for roads and of £5,500,000 for housing. On the 
other side of the account there is a big automatic reduction in the 
cost of war pensions, and there are minor reductions in a few other 
services. 

After setting forth these and other figures showing what the 
situation is, the Report proceeds to consider in detail what steps 
can be taken to get back to a balanced budget. It dismisses the 
idea that any appreciable economy is possible in Civil Service 
salaries, but it is emphatic that a big cut ought to be made in 
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the salaries of teachers. It recommends a minimum cut of 20 per 
cent. and states that this reduction would still leave the teachers 
with more than double their pre-war remuneration. Even the 
two representatives of Labour on the Committee suggest in their 
Minority Report that the salaries of school teachers should be 
reduced by roughly 12% per cent. 

As regards the Defence Forces, the Report takes the view 
that economies must depend on international agreements for a 
reduction of armaments—‘‘ The present strength of H.M. Forces 
is no more than adequate for requirements under present world 
conditions.’”? The Report also dismisses emphatically the notion, 
much advocated recently in various political quarters, that big 
economies could be secured by bringing the Army, Navy and Air 
Force together under the control of a Ministry of National Defence. 
Such a plan, the Committee says, would involve a serious risk to 
the efficiency of the services, and no substantial reduction of cost 
would be secured. 

But though the Committee sees little hope under present condi- 
tions of any economy in defence expenditure, it supports the 
suggestion made by the Colwyn Committee in 1925 that there 
ought to be a better distribution of the burdens of Imperial Defence 
between the taxpayers of Great Britain and those of India, the 
Dominions and the Colonies. This is a point which English people 
are too apt to overlook. England has a way of taking upon her 
own shoulders burdens which the other members of the Empire 
ought to join in bearing. It is a habit handed down from the time 
when the overseas possessions of the Crown were still young, 
while the Mother Country was full-grown. But it is a practice 
which we cannot continue indefinitely. If the Dominions are suffi- 
ciently grown up to claim virtual independence, they ought to be 
willing to share as partners with the Mother Country in the com- 
mon costs of defence. Unfortunately at the present moment most 
of the Dominions, and most of the Colonies also, are so fully 
sharing the industrial depression from which their Mother 
Country, together with the rest of the world, is suffering, that 
they are not in a position to offer any substantial contribution to 
defence expenditure. Nor would any such contribution go far 
towards helping to solve our present financial problems. The cost 
of our defence forces, according to this year’s estimate, is almost 
exactly one-eighth of our total national expenditure ; in 1913 it was 
very nearly a third. Even if we were to cut down defence expendi- 
ture by half, we should still have to face a big national deficit as a 
result of the enormous cost of the social and development services. 
It is on these that attention must be concentrated if our national 
finances are to be placed on a sound basis. 
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The most important item is the Unemployment Fund. ‘The 
scheme for unemployment insurance, which was originally in- 
tended to be a bona fide scheme of insurance, has now completely 
ceased to pay its way, and is to a large extent living on loans 
from the national exchequer. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the exchequer is charged with weekly contributions to 
the fund, on practically the same scale as those paid by employers 
and employed; so that even if the fund were paying its way it 
would still be a heavy burden on the taxpayer. The subject of 
unemployment insurance has for some time been under the con- 
sideration of a Royal Commission and, in view of the growing 
indebtedness of the fund, that Commission made an interim report 
advocating increased contributions from employers, employed and 
from the exchequer, and also advocating a reduction of benefits. 
These proposals were fiercely denounced by the Left Wing of the 
Labour Party, and the Government in effect declined to take any 
action upon them. Yet, according to the criticisms of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditure, the proposals of the Royal Commission 
on the Unemployment Fund, instead of being too stringent, are 
inadequate to meet the situation. 

The truth of the matter is that since 1920 the dole—as it is now 
quite accurately called—has been repeatedly increased by suc- 
cessive governments for political motives; it has even been 
increased, in spite of the progressive decline in the cost of living, 
with the result that the present scale of relief is very far above 
the figure considered adequate only a few years ago. The Report 
recommends an average reduction of 20 per cent., and states that 
even with this reduction the rate of benefit would be on a higher 
scale than in 1925, and—for a typical case—only rod. a week less 
than that paid in 1928. But even with this reduction in the average 
scale of benefit, and with the further reforms suggested, includ- 
ing the limitation of the period of benefit, the fund would still 
not be paying its way. The Committee therefore further suggests 
that the scale of contributions should be increased for all the three 
parties, the employees, the employers and the State, bringing the 
charge up to rod. a week for each. That does not mean any reduc- 
tion in the burdens on industry; it means an increase. And even 
with this increase the fund would still not cover costs. 

To meet the deficit the Committee makes an additional proposal 
of very doubtful wisdom. It proposes to extend the scope of 
compulsory insurance so as to include a considerable number of 
persons of the ‘‘ black-coated ’’ classes—State and municipal 
workers, school teachers, employees of the railway companies, 
and so on—persons who have hitherto been exempted as not being 
subject in any serious degree to the risk of unemployment. The 
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Committee also proposes to raise the limit of exemption for non- 
manual workers up to £350 or £400 per annum. But why should 
these people, who admittedly are not subject to any great risk of 
unemployment, be compelled to insure? The argument of the 
Report is that most of them escape income-tax, and that therefore 
it is not unreasonable that they should be compelled to contribute 
to the Insurance Fund so as to help their less fortunate fellow citi- 
zens. Surely it would be sounder to argue that they should be 
made liable for income-tax. One of the grossest anomalies of our 
present constitution is the exemption of the great majority of the 
electors from direct taxation. Roughly the number of income-tax 
payers in Great Britain is 2,150,000 and the number of electors 
25,000,000. If every elector were made liable to income-tax in 
proportion to his means, the whole attitude of Parliament to the 
question of national economy would be changed within a very 
few weeks. At present economy has no electioneering value, and 
most Members of Parliament will vote for any expenditure that 
appeals to even a small group of their constituents, regardless 
of its effect on national finance. 

Even the proposals of the Economy Committee do not go far 
enough to solve the problems it was appointed to deal with. As 
regards the Unemployment Fund, the various suggested reforms— 
though they are being bitterly opposed by Labour—would still 
leave a charge upon the exchequer of £23,500,000 for the year 
1932-3 as compared with {90,000,000 if no reforms are made. But, 
if that is the best that can be done with the Insurance Fund, we 
may well ask whether it would not be wiser to consider the aboli- 
tion of State insurance altogether, and to rely upon voluntary 
insurance through Friendly Societies and Trade Unions, backed 
in the final resort by relief under the Poor Law. All over the 
country daily experience shows that people who will without shame 
go on drawing the dole as long as they can get it, because of the 
delusion that they have paid for it by their own contributions, 
will shrink from taking Poor Law relief, except in cases of real and 
urgent necessity. They will seek work instead. 

Another matter to which the Kconomy Committee devotes special 
attention is the practice of financing public works by way of loan 
in order to make jobs for the unemployed. The Report gives a 
list of various schemes approved by the Government between June 
Ist, 1929, and March 31st, 1931. “The estimated total cost when 
complete is close upon £70,000,000. ‘The comment of the Com- 
mittee upon this method of dealing with the problem of unemploy- 
ment is scathing. ‘These schemes will cost about £250 a year for 
each man employed ; the saving on the dole will be about £60 a 
year; so that unless each man’s work on these schemes is worth 
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#190 a year, the nation loses on the undertaking. As a matter 
of fact, in many cases these schemes are worth nothing to the 
nation ; sometimes indeed less than nothing. Several of the roads 
that are now being driven through rural districts are not in the 
least degree needed, and often they are a disfigurement to the 
beauties of the countryside. Similar considerations apply to the 
big schemes that have been sanctioned for electricity development. 
Where further facilities for the supply of electricity are needed, 
the electrical companies can safely be left to make the necessary 
extensions. ‘whe State-financed schemes are being pushed ahead, 
regardless of cost, and it is more than probable that many of them 
will never yield a financial return. 

Dealing with the cost incurred upon the numerous housing 
schemes launched in recent years, the Report says: 

We view with deep concern this steadily growing charge upon 
the exchequer, and the similar smaller charges on local rates, 
for the housing of the working classes. ‘There is serious danger 
of the nation, gradually and without forethought, finding itself 
committed to the principle that a man’s wages are not normally 
intended to enable him to pay fully for his housing. 


Here with commendable brevity is set forth the fundamental folly 
of the modern practice of calling upon the State to provide the 
needs of the individual. If the State is to pay for the working 
man’s house, why not also for his trousers? Apart from the 
mental demoralisation that follows when State charity takes the 
place of self-support, there is the economic loss involved. After 
giving figures of the housing subsidies paid by the State in the 
past five years, and the cost of building in the same period, the 
Committee says : 

We find it difficult to resist the conclusion that the high 
rates of subsidy have played a part in keeping up the cost of 
house building. 

Passing to the question of education, the Report gives a striking 
table showing the enormous increase in the cost of State-aided 
schools as compared with the pre-war period. In the year begin- 
ning April 1st, 1913, the number of children in State-aided schools 
was 6,234,710; the corresponding figure for 1931 is estimated at 
5,931,786. But though there has been this appreciable reduction 
in the school population, the cost has increased enormously. In 
1913 the total cost falling on rates and taxes was £31,811,000; 
for 1931 it is estimated at £88,832,000. The cost per child has 
gone up from roughly £5 to £15. In face of such figures as these 
it is not surprising that the Committee should stress the importance 
of a reduction in teachers’ salaries and other reductions in educa- 
tional expenditure. It is important to note that the cost falling 
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on taxes has increased more in proportion than the cost falling on 
rates, and the Committee points out that by means of percentage 
grants the Board of Education is able to put pressure on local 
authorities to increase educational expenditure. As the Report 
rightly says: 

Educational progress has been a popular plank in election 
platforms since the war, and we fear that a tendency has 
developed to regard expenditure on education as a good in itself 
without much consideration of the results that are being 
obtained for it, and of the limits to which it can be carried 
without danger to other no less vital national interests. 


The Report recommends that the number of educational authorities 
should be reduced, and that so far as local administration is con- 
cerned all educational functions should be concentrated in the 
hands of the County and County Borough Councils. It also 
recommends that these bodies should be entrusted with greater 
responsibility, and that the Board of Education should “‘ substitute 
a general advisory supervision of the service for its present 
meticulous control.’’ 

‘These considerations and proposals apply to elementary educa- 
tion, but several pages of the report are also devoted to secondary 
education. In this case the main proposal of the Committee is 
that a larger proportion of the expenditure should be met from 
fees charged to parents. In the secondary schools, the number of 
fee-paying pupils still exceeds the number of pupils paying no 
fees, but the latter class has grown much more rapidly, and at the 
present rate of increase will soon exceed the former. ‘The Com- 
mittee is emphatic that all parents who can afford fees for secondary 
schooling should be required to pay them. That is a sound 
principle. But we may fairly ask why it should not also be applied 
to elementary schooling. When elementary education was first 
made compulsory in England, in the year 1871, parents were 
required to pay fees as a contribution to the cost of the upbringing 
of their own children. Persons who were too poor to afford the 
few pennies a week were able to obtain assistance from the Poor 
Law Guardians. It was not until 1891 that free education was 
introduced, but a considerable number of schools were still main- 
tained throughout the country on a voluntary fee-paying basis, 
and the fee-paying elementary schools were full to the lid, while 
the free schools in the same districts had many empty places. 
Unfortunately in the war period these fee-paying schools were 
compulsorily abolished by the Coalition Government as a con- 
cession to the Socialist dogma of absolute equality for everybody. 
To go back now to the fee-paying practice that lasted down to 
1891 would involve no hardship whatever on working-class parents. 
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The scale of wages is very much higher than it was forty years 
ago and as a rule working class families are smaller. Very few 
pennies a week paid by roughly six million children would raise 
a substantial sum of money. At the same time parents would 
acquire a direct financial interest in the education of their children, 
and experience has clearly proved that this is a very valuable 
factor in educational progress. 

The Report deals with many other matters in which economy 
in public expenditure is desirable and ought to be possible. In 
some cases the suggested economies involve a saving of only a few 
thousands a year, but it is well that Englishmen, when dealing with 
problems of public finance, should constantly bear in mind the 
French saying “ Il n’y a pas de petites économies.”’ All real 
economies are big. Every penny that the public exchequer can 
definitely save is worth saving, and specially so at a time when 
millions of pounds are being wasted ; for the saving of the pennies 
will help to build up a spirit that will prevent the waste of the 
millions. 

The trouble is that every proposal for public economy arouses 
fierce opposition from the persons who will be directly hit, and 
their individual interest often carries greater electioneering weight 
than the general interest of the nation. There is indeed little 
hope of any effective reduction in public expenditure unless the 
mind of the nation can be stirred to the gravity of the problem now 
facing us. All-round economies are imperative, and we must all 
be prepared to make sacrifices. On this point the Report shrewdly 
remarks: ‘‘ No one will recognise the need for economy at his 
expense if he sees unrestricted expenditure continuing in other 
directions.”’ 

Even the Economy Committee itself has hesitated to suggest 
sufficient economies fully to meet present needs. The aggregate 
saving in a full year from all the reforms recommended totals 
£96,500,000, but the estimated deficiency next year is £120,000,000, 
plus a loss of {11,000,000 under the Hoover scheme for suspending 
war reparations. So that even if the Cabinet were to accept all the 
suggested reforms and put them into immediate operation, there 
would still remain a gap of about £35,000,000, which presumably 
would have to be filled either by the disastrous expedient of cutting 
down the Sinking Fund or by piling up the debt on the Unemploy- 
ment Fund. 

Alternatively there must be increased taxation. Indeed from 
many quarters there is a movement for increased taxation in place 
of the economies suggested by the Committee. Taxation of other 
people is always more agreeable than economies which fall upon 
oneself. The Socialists have been urging increased taxation of the 
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rentier class; Conservatives are evidently anxious to use the © 
present situation as an opportunity for introducing what is called 
a revenue tariff. The former proposal ought to be ruled out at 
once. It is grossly unfair to people with fixed incomes who already 
have to bear a cruelly heavy tax, and any further increase in the 
rate of the income-tax would almost certainly be followed by an 
actual decline in the yield. The other suggestion of a revenue 
tariff is merely a temporary device for dealing with a situation of 
permanent gravity. The revenue obtained might reduce next 
year’s impending deficit, but unless we can put a stop at once to 
the present political orgy of wasteful expenditure the situation will 
steadily grow worse. 
HaRoLD Cox. 


IN MEMORY OF MR. GLADSTONE." 


HE first occasion on which I was privileged to listen to Mr. 

Gladstone was in 1882, when I was a schoolboy at Harrow. 

In company with H.R.H. Princess Louise he had come to the 
Speech-Room in order to hear the Vocalion, an instrument invented 
by an Harrovian and supposed to reproduce the music of the human 
voice. Mr. Gladstone was then Prime Minister and seventy-three 
years of age. After the Vocalion had performed its part, we boys 
rose from our seats in the amphitheatre and sang in chorus the 
famous Harrow song— Forty Years On.’ The gist of that song 
is that, when you are “ forty years on”’ from your school days, 
you will be “‘ feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder,’ and 
“What will it help you, that once you were strong?” Hardly had 
we ceased intoning our Harrovian hymn than Mr. Gladstone was 
upon his feet. 

He began by eulogising our “ excellent master,’”? Dr. Montagu 
Butler, in terms of that exquisite courtesy in which he was surely 
unsurpassed. And then he slid by an easy transition into a com- 
mentary, half humorous, half serious, upon the sentiment of our 
song. Was it so certain that ‘“‘ forty years on’’ we boys would 
be fit for little else than rheumatism and reminiscence? He him- 
self had left Eton in the year 1827. Forty years on, in 1867, he 
was not altogether in decay. In fact, though he did not mention 
it, he had become Prime Minister in the next year. And now, 
much more than forty years on, he was still disinclined to regard 
‘his life as over, or his work accomplished. 

Eight years later on, in February 1890, Mr. Gladstone paid a 
visit to another educational institution, spending a week at All 
Souls College, Oxford. I happened to be President of the Oxford 
Union Society at that date, an office which Mr. Gladstone himself 
had filled sixty years before, in 1830. In fact, it was his speech 
on the Reform Bill, delivered at the Oxford Union in May 1831 
which marked him, once for all, for fame. Invited to his rooms at 
All Souls, I ventured to inquire of him whether he would address 
us once more. ‘‘ On what subject?’ he asked. ‘‘ On the Oxford of 
our day contrasted with the Oxford of 1830,’’ I replied. There was 
a silence, and then he shot out upon me the interrogation: ‘‘ Do 
they care for Homer?” ‘“‘ Yes, indeed,” I exclaimed. i. I mean 
more particularly,” proceeded Mr. Gladstone, “ Are they interested 
in the influence of Assyria upon Homer?’’ So there and then I 
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* St. Deiniol’s Library and Hostel—the benefaction of Mr. Gladstone and his 
aiige situated eae Hawarden Castle, and is the only residential library 
in England. It contains Mr. Gladstone’s invaluable collection of books, as well 
as some 30,000 volumes recently purchased. The ‘Trustees decided to inaugurate 
a Founder’s Day on July 3rd, 1931. They invited the Hon. George Peel to 
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boldly guaranteed my fellow-undergraduates—may heaven forgive 
me !—as ardent Assyriologists. 

The address which Mr. Gladstone delivered on the appointed 
night was in a style very rare with him. I can, perhaps, venture 
to say so, having made it my duty in those years to listen to Mr. 
Gladstone on every possible occasion, hearing, for instance, both his 
great speeches of April 8th, 1886, and of February 13th, 1893, on 
the introduction of his measures for the Better Government of 
Ireland. By comparison with these tremendous orations, this 
Oxford address was light, imaginative, and humorous. We under- 
graduates roared with laughter, I remember well, when the lecturer 
tackled the problem of Ishtar. Why was Ishtar alone permitted 
exit from any one of the Seven Gates of the Assyrian Hades? Mr. 
Gladstone had divined the reason. She was allowed to go forth 
on the condition that she left some of her clothing at each gate. Was 
it not calculated that, being a woman, she would inevitably return 
for these articles, and would thus, by a sure deduction, be easy of 
recapture by the infernal powers? In responding to the vote of 
thanks, the lecturer underwent a metamorphosis : the wizard waved 
his wand. His audience were the ‘‘ flower of England,” and to him 
the very name of Peel, embodied in the chair that night, was “‘a 
name which awakens in my breast reverential and affectionate recol- 
lections.’? And he concluded by explaining, in wonderful accents, 
that ‘‘ there is not a man who has passed through this great and 
famous university who can say with more truth than I can say: 
I love her from the bottom of my heart.”’ 

The last time that I had converse with Mr. Gladstone was in 
September 1896. He had invited me to come and see him, appa- 
rently with the intention of confiding to me, as it were to the last 
of the Peelites, his memories of his association with my grand- 
father, Sir Robert Peel. I found him alone at Hawarden Castle, 
in the company of Mrs. Gladstone. Now that he was eighty-seven 
years of age, I expected only to gaze, if I may use the Shakes- 
pearean language: 


Upon the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun. 


But in fact it was far otherwise. This happened not at all. For I 
found him alive with indignation at the wrongs of the Armenian 
people, and quite determined to bring to book the Red Sultan, 
Abdul Hamid. Indeed, his last great public utterance was devoted 
to this subject, being delivered at Liverpool on September 24th, 
1896, a few days after my visit. 

However, Mr. Gladstone, with his marvellous elasticity of spirit, 
turned swiftly from Armenia to the theme in hand. So that for 
three hours or more I listened to his survey of the seventeen years, 
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from 183 3 to 1850, of his association with Sir Robert Peel. In the 
gardens it was high summer still. We looked forth upon the en- 
chanting and noble glades of Hawarden, not yet saddened or glori- 
fied by autumnal decay. As the most eloquent of mortal men held 
upon his way, it seemed that the past itself took form and sub- 
stance, and unveiled itself, so that in the beams of the descending 
sun there seemed to glide the majestic figures of that history : Dis- 
raeli, Palmerston, Stanley, Aberdeen, Graham, the beloved Sidney 
Herbert, and, above all, “ my great teacher and master,” as Mr. 
Gladstone termed him, ‘‘ the wisest and best man that I have 
known,” Sir Robert Peel. As may readily be imagined, this was 
such an experience as was felt by the ‘“‘ pius Ayneas”’ of Virgil, 
when in the Elysian fields his parent, Anchises, conjured up before 
him the heroic ghosts of Troy. An Elysian hour, indeed! For I 
had been born and bred under the shadow of the great name of 
Gladstone, and in the memory, to me not less venerable, of Sir 
Robert Peel. I borrow the language from Mr. Gladstone himself, 
who said that he had been born under the shadow of the great name 
of Canning, and under the shadow of the not less venerable name 
of Burke. 

Let us reflect for a moment that there were two men who, pur- 
suing the same ideals, between them built up the structure of our 
national economics, and therefore of our national prosperity, in the 
nineteenth century. Their public careers began in 1809 and ended 
in 1896, thus covering nearly the whole of that epoch. The net 
result of the principles which they pursued in common was that, 
whereas at the opening of that time Great Britain had never been 
so disordered and distressful economically, at the close of it her 
credit was at its apex, her public finance a model, and, in com- 
mercial parlance, the bill on London constituted the international 
currency of the world. While it was the specific work of Sir Robert 
Peel to organise, in virtue of the statutes of 1819 and 1844, the 
City of London as we know it, it was the work, first of Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone jointly, and then of Mr. Gladstone by him- 
self, to frame and pass the famous statutes of 1842, of 1845, of 
1846, of 1853, and of 1860, which established the commercial, as 
distinguished from the financial, ascendancy of Great Britain. And 
finally it was also the individual work of Mr. Gladstone in his 
thirteen budgets to reorganise taxation on its modern lines and to 
create in the Civil Departments scientific administrative instru- 
ments of an excellence hitherto unknown in the history of the world. 

All this could only be done in virtue of a rigid economy. ‘‘ He was 
a rigid economist. Oh! He was a most rigid economist!’ Mr. 
Gladstone once said to me in speaking of Sir Robert Peel. And this 
was true, of course, of himself in a pre-eminent degree. How 
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strange to reflect to-day that on three occasions, in 1853, in 1866, 
and in 1874, in virtue of his rigid administration, he was prepared 
totally to abolish the income tax! And he would undoubtedly have 
done so but for the intervention on each occasion of a great war, 
of a change of government, and of an adverse general election. 

But even his economic achievements do not constitute, I think, 
Mr. Gladstone’s chief title to fame. ‘There were two other fields 
of action in which this Achilles shone even more notably, and the 
first of them was the field of international affairs. In the language 
of his magnificent peroration of March 25th, 1851, he was resolved 
‘to follow the bright star of justice, beaming from the heavens, 
whithersoever it may lead.’’ ‘‘I am a lover of liberty,’’ he said 
in 1890, and on the occasion of his retirement from public life he 
could justly claim that ‘‘ my name stands in Europe as a symbol 
of the policy of Peace, Moderation, and Non-Aggression. During 
sixty-two years I have uniformly opposed Militarism.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone had evidently grasped with a genius not vouch- 
safed, I think, in an equal degree to any of his contemporaries 
that, if the European races are the most troublous in the world, the 
most inflammatory elements in those races exist in the southern 
and south-eastern portions of our Continent. To avert peril by the 
application of liberty in those regions was the chief international 
aim of Mr. Gladstone. This was the burden of his activity, more 
especially from the year 1850 onwards, when he crossed swords with 
Prince Schwartzenberg over the Austrian domination in Italy, up to 
1896 when, at the other end of the Balkans, he indicted the Arme- 
nian abominations of the Sultan. His practical remedy was liberty. 
The emancipation of Conscience from Power was his set desire. In 
his own language of 1866, which may still serve as a trumpet call 
for us now, ‘‘ The statesmen of to-day have a new mission open, 
the mission of substituting the concert of nations for their conflict, 
and of teaching mankind to grow great in common.”’ 

But the crowning work of Mr. Gladstone, that which set the 
final seal upon his greatness, was for Ireland. He provided, at 
the expense of what unheard-of labours, of what rupture of party 
and personal ties, of what inordinate invectives, the solution of that 
problem which had baffled English statesmanship for seven hundred 
years. This Titan forged the key which the wise men of our day 
have ventured at length to insert, after well-nigh forty years of 
tribulation, into the lock. As he told the world in his magnificent 
and prophetic language of April 8th, 1886, ‘‘ the course of genera- 
tions has now taught us, not as a dream or a theory, but as practice 
and as life, that the best and surest foundation we can find to 
build upon is the foundation afforded by the affection, the convic- 
tion and the will of the nation, and it is thus by the decree of the 
Almighty that we may be enabled to secure at once the social peace, 
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the fame, the power, and the permanence of the Empire.’’ Thus, 
and thus only, he argued, could the work of pacification begun by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1829, and carried onward by himself in many 
statutes, be finally and fully accomplished. More moving and, in 
that ratio, more eloquent, was the conclusion of his speech of 
February 13th, 1893, on the introduction of his second measure 
for the Better Government of Ireland. Almost on bended knees— 
as I myself could witness—he implored ‘‘ a living union for power 
and for happiness,’’ and entreated men, as with his latest breath, 
“to let the dead bury the dead, and to cast behind you every recol- 
lection of bygone evils, and to cherish, to love, to sustain one 
another through all the vicissitudes of human affairs in the times 
that are to come.”’ 

In meditating upon the career of Mr. Gladstone, I often pondered 
as to what motive power sustained him in lavishing his enormous 
energies for two generations upon the advancement of mankind. 
Was it that he entertained a fixed philosophy of action, that moral 
philosophy associated in Christendom with the name of St. Augus- 
tine? To him, apparently, there was in every moment of life a 
standing crisis of the soul, fraught with untold possibilities of evil 
or of good. In this crisis he conceived himself to be a warrior, and, 
indeed, a chief. So that he conveyed to one the impression that, 
at every moment of his days, “‘ life,’’ in his own words, “‘ is a great 
and noble calling, an elevated and lofty destiny.’’? But philosophy, 
it seems, is, of itself, not enough. Its iron axioms have too often 
been the instrument of wrong. To discharge the full service of 
humanity, they need to be fused and melted in the crucible of the 
heart. In this regard there is a significant letter, addressed in the 
year 1842 to John Gladstone, Mr. Gladstone’s father, by Sir Robert 
Peel. ‘The Prime Minister, though, as Mr. Gladstone once told 
me, he was in eulogy the most thrifty of men, began by describing 
his young colleague’s Parliamentary powers as paralleled ‘ at no 
time in the annals of Parliament.’’ And then he proceeds, momen- 
tously, to add that these amazing capacities had their sure founda- 
tion in his ‘‘ purity of heart.” 

How sure that foundation was may be judged from a speech 
delivered in the House of Lords when nearly two generations had 
passed away. In pronouncing his Requiem on Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury declared that “‘ he leaves a great example, to which 
History hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian man. 
In final conformity with his life, Mr. Gladstone, ere he departed, 
made provision for the future. He gave his best possession, his 
library, in dedication and with endowment to the people for ever. 
O goodly gift! O princely Benefactor, who, having attained to 


virtue and to wisdom, didst plan to make us virtuous and wise! 
GEORGE PEEL. 


MODERN CIVILISATION ON TRIAL. 


EVERAL sociologists in Western countries have in recent 

years announced the impending downfall of civilisation. By 

this judgment they sometimes mean that the removal of the 
animal man from his natural habitat upon the land to which he 
‘“‘ belongs,’”’ and his aggregation in great city life where he is made 
a cog in some vastly complicated mechanism for the production of 
low-grade forms of wealth, or “‘ illth,’’ is an essentially degrading 
process. ‘‘ From polis to megalopolis and thence to necropolis ” 
is the vivid phrase in which Professor Geddes has summarised the 
march of modern civilisation. More often, however, our pessimists 
dwell upon the dissolution which they find taking place in the 
standards or ideals of personal and social conduct which half a 
century ago were generally accepted by cultivated people as the 
core of civilisation. They appeal to the decline of religion, the 
loosening of the marriage bond and the family, the abandonment 
of the accepted principles of free competitive enterprise in the busi- 
ness field, of popular self-government in politics, the scrapping 
of the fundamental principles of causal order in the sciences and the 
wild plunges of literature and the fine arts into presentations of 
goodness and beauty that are revolutionary departures from the 
established forms of the nineteenth century. 

Now any serviceable commentator upon civilisation must have 
two qualifications. He must have the philosophic mind and atti- 
tude, so as “‘ to see life steadily and see it whole,’? and he must 
have close contact with various walks of real life, the life of the 
artist, the politician, the worker in his factory and trade union, 
the official and the ordinary citizen. The failure of academic philo- 
sophers to give intelligent advice upon the art of life, of academic 
economists to diagnose the diseases of our economic system, of tradi- 
tional statesmen to lead with confidence a bewildered people, is 
mainly due to an inadequate knowledge of the facts and feelings of 
the human beings whose destiny they are called upon to 
handle. Half-conscious of their defects they mostly shirk the 
plain duty that devolves upon them as thinkers to discuss the trend 
of the actual life and thought of their time in relation to any 
general concept of its value and direction. They are fortified in this 
shirking by a half-true half-false modesty which forbids them to 
give opinions on matters which lie outside their expert competence. 
For such reasons it is very rare that we get a bold and serious 
endeavour to grapple with what is perhaps the greatest intellectual 
and moral need of our time, the assessment of the new changes 
in the meaning and contents of civilisation. No other English 
thinker has better qualifications than Professor C. Delisle Burns 
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for such an assessment as he presents in his new work Modern 
Civilisation on Trial.* 

Stress is tightly laid upon the term ‘‘ modern ”’ for two related 
reasons. First, it is necessary to undermine the false notion preva- 
lent in the last century that civilisation in its main forms and in its 
spirit was a single, known and fixed ideal towards which different 
peoples were either moving or destined to move as soon as its 
advantages became manifest and the opportunities for attaining it 
were provided. ‘“‘ The White Man’s Burden ”’ in its larger signifi- 
cance meant the education of the backward peoples in the industries, 
ways of living, moral, religious and political institutions, that 
composed Western civilisation as a practical achievement. In the 
second place, the idea of gradualness by evolution had obtained so 
firm a hold upon the nineteenth-century mind that the possibility 
of changes so swift and fundamental as those which have come 
upon us within the last three decades was nowhere seriously enter- 
tained. Dr. Burns holds that we are actually undergoing trans- 
formations in all departments of life comparable with the periods 
known as the Renaissance and the Industrial Revolution, and far 
more widespread in their scope. The significance of this modernity 
proceeds from two accomplishments of the last century, mechanisa- 
tion and large-scale social organisation, and we may best approach 
it by these two paths. Though no disciple of the doctrine of econo- 
mic determinism, he rightly opens his analysis by recognising the 
immense part played by new products such as the motor vehicle, 
the radio, the cinema, and in general the new powers of electricity 
and oil, in transforming the life not only of the Western world, but 
of the backward countries in Asia and Africa. The overwhelming 
and paralysing productivity which accompanies the spread of these 
new industrial arts is only one and perhaps not the most important 
of the new problems of this modernity. There is a whole entangle- 
ment of changes in the ways of life, thought and feeling, due to the 
sudden intrusion of these Western inventions into the experience 
of primitive or frozen civilisations. ‘The effect of the radio and 
cinema, as communicative and levelling influences, upon the man- 
ners, speech and education of the classes within each Western 
people is introducing new elements of equality and giving a new 
meaning to democracy. But the swift mobility in conveyance of 
persons, ideas, feelings, habits across all territorial and cultural 
barriers is destined to produce disturbances of unknown magnitude 
for good or evil in the relations of peoples hitherto secluded behind 
their barriers of sea or land, race, language and political boundaries. 

There are those who regard with deep repugnance the material 
and moral standardisation of the world which seems to them the 
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inevitable goal of this immense interpenetration. But this is a 
shallow interpretation of what is taking place. That some danger 
exists in the imposition of common ways of living by large-scale 
industrialism and advertising must be admitted. But there are 
natural defences in the divergent needs and tastes of persons 
inhabiting different countries and living in different physical and 
moral environments. And behind all lies the uniqueness of the 
personality, its physical and mental make-up and its insistence upon 
a free choice of the novelties offered it. ‘There is no ground for 
supposing that the radical divergences between Chinese and Indians 
will disappear when railroads and electric light pervade those coun- 
tries any more than that the popular use of motor-cars in both 
countries will merge the German character into that of the French. 
Does anyone really fear that the growing co-operation in scientific 
and technical research among the Western peoples, their growing 
access to one another’s literature and art, personal association by 
travel and by common enterprises in business, threaten to eliminate 
the distinctive characters of nations? No. It is well recognised 
that such widening of co-operation brings distinctive contributions 
from different sources, and that by such interpenetration each art 
gains in creative vitality. 

Since civilisation is not a standard but a continuous creative 
process, it needs two impulsions, the co-operation that consists of 
the fulfilment of a common desire and that which consists of a 
pooling of separate personal contributions. It is, indeed, this double 
movement for the good of the community on the one hand, and of the 
individual upon the other, that underlies all our struggles to-day, 
political, economic, cultural, intellectual and moral. ‘To some 
extent the problem is insoluble, resting as it does upon the different 
character of personalities. Take as plain instance the “‘ get 
together ’’ spirit of ‘‘ the good American ’”’ and the ‘“‘ hold aloof ”’ 
spirit of most Englishmen. It is this more than anything else 
that would make the free comradeship needed for a complete ‘‘ com- 
munism ’’ impossible for England, but quite possible or at least 
conceivable for America, in spite of the dominant capitalism of 
to-day. The really valuable constituents of nationality, as of indi- 
viduality, do not tend to disappear by the growth of a certain 
standardisation in industry, education, taste and activity. There 
is no ground for fearing the “‘ drab uniformity ’’ that superior 
persons sometimes impute to political and economic democracy. 
Modern civilisation assuredly demands a larger similarity of modes 
of work, ways of living, even of thinking and feeling. Such 
standardisation is serviceable in so far as men are similar in physical 
and mental make-up and therefore in their elementary needs. But 
this same standardisation should be a means of liberating for free 
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choice and further expression those elements of character in which 
nations and individuals differ from one another. 

Just here we confront a chief “ trial ’’ to which modern civilisa- 
tion is subjected, viz. the attempt of the new productive apparatus 
to control, not merely the economic, but the cultural situation, 
moulding a personality which shall acquiesce in a suppression of 
the creative and expressive powers of the individual. In discussing 
“ Standardisation of Taste ’? Dr. Burns does not, however, take a 
pessimist view of the situation. The attempts to impose larger 
numbers of standardised goods, by advertising and other arts of 
salesmanship, is consistent with a growing variety in consumption. 
““ Many thousands buy the same sort of food; but the variety of 
food from house to house in any working-class street is much 
greater now than it was twenty years ago. Many kinds of fruit, 
new forms of cereals, a far greater variety of different kinds of 
drink and a possibility of daily change in the kind of food eaten— 
those are the significant characteristics of the households of to-day, 
as compared with the standardised national types of meals in the 
last generation ’’ (p. 208). So it is with dress, furniture and other 
elements in consumption. 

Not less significant is the rapid change in ‘‘ consumption ”’ as a 
whole, especially in its bearing upon social relations. Here, as in 
America, the cheap motor-car and motor-bus have not merely 
added a new enjoyment to the individual, enlarging his experience 
of life, but have wrought fundamental changes in the standards of 
living, forcing new economies in older forms of expenditure, and 
introducing new social habits. Cheap mobility is itself an equalis- 
ing process ; it has enlarged the contacts between town and country, 
and has redeemed leisure from its ancient dullness for the masses of 
the people. When electricity has made further advances in super- 
seding manual toil, and the immediate problem of utilising the new 
productivity by raising the general level of consumption has been 
solved, the use and enjoyment of abundant leisure by all will absorb 
the attention of educational reformers. For it will then become 
evident that an advance in civilisation demands the active employ- 
ment of leisure by persons and groups. In other words, the real 
trial,’ or test of modern civilisation, will consist in finding a 
harmony between free self-expression in the finer or cruder arts 
where personal prestige and self-interest prevail and in the social 
or group activities and enjoyments. That a real danger exists in 
the profiteering policy of the standardised producers 1s recognised 
by Dr. Burns, and he looks to a reformed education as a chief 
means of equipping the young with resisting power. Sick fie 
consumer or enjoyer is to dominate social practice, he must be 
more than a mere appetite swallowing what the producer advertises. 
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The defect of modern life, which underlies standardised vulgarity, 
is inexpertness in the buyer or user of goods and services’ (p. 
223). In other words, we have already, if we choose to know it, 
solved the problem of producing wealth for the adequate satisfaction 
of all economic needs. The new civilisation poses the question, 
shall we fill the growing gap of economic employment by piling 
up new economic demands for luxuries by extending the elaborate 
materialism of the few to the many, or shall we take the full 
possibility of leisure for whole peoples, and set ourselves to evolve 
and educate modes of its active enjoyment? 

There still remains a considerable interval of time before this 
ultimate test can be applied. For we have not yet solved, or 
seriously sought to solve, the prior problem of enabling popular 
consumption in the Western peoples to keep pace with the new 
powers of production. And we have only begun the process of 
stimulating and assisting the great impoverished masses of 
Asiatics and Africans to reach a standard of economic and vital 
efficiency. In other words, the economic system as a whole is yet 
far from realising the full potency of its productive resources. It 
may, therefore, be possible that the true test of modern civilisation 
will be postponed for a generation. ‘This time may be required 
for the statesmen, economists and business men of the advanced 
countries to realise the death of the old political economy, and the 
need of conscious, intelligent and equitable planning in the sphere 
of industry, commerce and finance. ‘Though the idea of the whole 
world as a single economic system has long been accepted in 
principle, it is far from realisation in practice, and its corollary, 
the conception of a world-government capable of coping with the 
political implications of such a world economic system, is yet in its 
infancy. One of the most interesting issues of our new era is that 
of the possible or probable acceleration of these movements, by 
means of conscious guidance and organisation. The pace of change 
is assuredly increasing. Our age, as Dr. Burns puts it, is one 
of experimentalism. But it is not experiment by hazard but by 
organised research, and a research which puts tradition and 
authority in their proper place. ‘‘ The experimentalism typical 
of modernity—is more easily seen not among the ‘ advanced ’ but 
in the application of research to industry, in the increase of travel, 
and in the changes of diet and clothing which common follk 
practise. Such experimentalism, however, undoubtedly extends 
to social relationships. For example, modern education is not a 
doctrine; it is an attitude. No one pretends to know what the 
best possible readjustments may be, in the relation of teacher to 
learner, Modern government is not the application of a system; 
it is an experimental adjustment of public powers to changing 
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circumstances. Experimentalism is the habit of the frontier mind. 
It is the attitude of the pioneer ” (p. 282). 

The opening up of vast new unexplored areas in the worlds 
of science and of art is a powerful stimulant to the spirit of 
modernity to discover new modes of activity both in self- 
expression and in social co-operation. The notion of ‘‘ settling 
down ”’ to a civilised existence betokens a sense of weak senility. 
The futility and peril of such a conception beset a section of 
“the peace movement ”’ of our time. War, with all its abomina- 
tions, has a stronger appeal to the young than a “ peace’? which 
is purely negative and empty of content. Such peace is a mere 
repression. ‘The alternative to war is active co-operation in every 
good field of human endeavour. So likewise altruism as a 
personal sentiment is as sterile as ‘‘ pacifism ’’ in international 
relations. ‘The heart of the ordinary man and woman gives no 
real response to such approach. ‘‘ A medical man working at 
preventive medicine is typical of the modern mind, as the saint 
or the visionary is typical of medizvalism, and as the successful 
business man is typical of early industrialism’’ (p. 289). Not 
that civilised life consists merely in exterior activities for the good 
of oneself or of society. Scientific thought and artistic expression 
do not exist only for the sake of improving conditions, but find 
their chief value in their own moment. ‘The joint discovery of 
personality and of community constitutes the distinctive urge of 
this new civilisation. 

It is the conspicuous merit of this book that, by its rapid and 
realistic survey of the material and moral changes of our time, it 
brings out the new powers which man possesses for the reasonable 
control of his destiny. The tests and tasks are exposed to his 
view. The path of civilisation lies plain before him. So do the 
snares and pitfalls of selfish individualism, crude and fearful 
nationalism, quiescent authoritarianism in religion and govern- 
ment, sensationalism in art, literature, sport, gambling and all the 
other dopes of reason. Js man fundamentally and ultimately a 


reasonable being? 
J. A. Hopson. 


ALFRED LOISVY"AND THE DEA? lies 
MODERNISM. 


F the many heretics and heresiarchs excommunicated by the 
() Roman Catholic Church in our day Alfred Loisy was one of 

the most influential, daring and dangerous. For well-nigh 
a generation the pioneer and mouthpiece of educated Catholics in 
France and elsewhere in their aspiration after freedom of scientific 
research he made heavy sacrifices in his unsparing efforts to secure 
it. But he might as well have been seeking for the elixir of life. 

He endeavoured to qualify himself for the task. First as a 
Seminarist, and then as a modest priest he applied himself to the 
study of Hebrew and soon acquired such a stronghanded grasp of 
Semitic philology that he was appointed to two chairs—Biblical 
Exegesis and Semitic Languages—at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris.* During the twenty-seven years that passed between this 
appointment and his eviction from the Catholic Church, M. Loisy 
was the centre of a wide and increasing circle of enlightened 
co-religionists, of scholars and men of science in various countries 
of Europe and America, and his life-work and strivings form part 
of the cultural movement of his time. He has now given to the 
world three portly volumest of Memoirs which are superlatively 
interesting not merely as a valuable contribution to ecclesiastical 
history but also as a human document. 

For a time M. Loisy’s lectures won golden opinions from all 
who were capable of judging. He was regarded by his superiors 
as a shining light. A mitre or a Cardinal’s hat would probably 
have been his in twenty or thirty years, if only he had persevered 
in the course he had struck out. But as time lapsed he was seen 
to swerve, at first ever so slightly, from the narrow path of rigid 
orthodoxy and to lay more and more stress upon criticism and 
history than upon tradition and authority, whereupon his star 
gradually waned in the theological firmament and soon was lost to 
sight. And yet M. Loisy was circumspect, propounding cautiously 
as to form, and with the utmost regard for the susceptibilities of 
the weaker brethren, the theory and method of genuine Biblical 
criticism. His language was simple and lucid, his arguments were 
forcible and his address was so insinuating that he awakened the 
interest of his hearers and the serious misgivings of his ecclesias- 
tical chiefs. He was misjudged by some of his colleagues, 
maligned by others, suspected by many, and after the lapse of 
twelve years he became the scapegoat of the Rector,t his orthodoxy 


* In the year 1881. 
+ Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoive religieuse de notre temps. Paris. The 
total number of pages is 1,780. 
{ Monseigneur d’Hulst. 
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was weighed and found wanting and he was summarily deprived 
first of one chair at the Institute and then of the other. In the 
Church the superiors are always right. The young Professor was 
thus silenced as it then seemed for ever. But Alfred Loisy was 
not the man tamely to put up with what he felt was a cruel wrong. 
He resolved to bide his time and make ready to renew the struggle. 
How he reopened the campaign and what came of it is narrated in 
these reminiscences or confessions.* As he kept a copious diary 
and preserved most of the letters he received and copies of those 
which he had penned, he is enabled to give chapter and verse for 
everything he advances. 

M. Loisy’s prospects were terribly overcast by this expulsion, 
which was followed by years of humiliation and bitter persecution, 
in the course of which his career was blighted, his livelihood taken 
from him and his health seriously damaged. But his spirit 
remained irrepressible and his faith in himself deep-rooted and 
indomitable. Gloomy though his outlook on the future had become, 
he felt that he had a mission to fulfil in the world and he was 
minded come what might to fulfil it. Forbidden to lecture as 
theretofore in a hall packed with spellbound clerics, he was soon 
teaching thousands of readers, laymen as well as ecclesiastics, 
through the medium of carefully written review-articles and books 
which he published over various pen-names. Meanwhile his 
superiors watched and waited. 

After his disgrace at the Institute the most important réle which 
the Church cared to bestow upon him was that of chaplain to a 
girls’ school kept by Dominican nuns at Neuilly. Later on, however, 
he obtained a temporary post as lecturer in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, an arrangement which was a source of uneasiness to some 
leading Protestants and was gall and wormwood to many leading 
Catholics. While M. Loisy was looking out for work more congenial 
and permanent, suddenly a light intermezzo took him and his friends 
by surprise. One morning he awoke to find himself a candidate 
for an episcopal see—he, the expelled professor, the latent heretic, 
whom the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris was urging the Pope to 
excommunicate! For a parallel to this unwonted experience one 
must hark back to the days of the poet Synesius of Cyrene— 
Hypatia’s apt disciple—who, though an obstinate heretic and an 
uxorious family man to boot, was induced against his better judg- 
ment to accept the mitre and become Bishop of Ptolemais in Egypt. 
M. Loisy did not get quite so far. Indeed, if it were to rain mitres 
not one of them would fit his head, and the mere assumption that 


* T yenture to think that the Memoirs might have been curtailed somewhat 
without serious loss and that they would have gained had the dates been 
expressly’ given, the years as well as the months, with each important event 
instead of having to be calculated by going backwards in search of the years. 
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such advancement should be deemed possible intensified the 
rancour of his adversaries. ‘Threats were vainly resorted to by 
his superiors for the pious purpose of breaking his spirit. Once* 
when he was supposed to be dying a venerable priest of St. Sulpice 
was deputed to visit him in order, if possible, to get him to confess 
his trespasses and publicly to retract his errors. His comments 
on this visit begin as follows: ‘‘’ They would fain obtain from 
the dying man the retraction pure and simple which he had refused 
to accord them when in full possession of his powers. Obviously 
the Church could make capital out of a declaration of this kind 
both against my memory and against those who might seek to 
defend it.”’ 

The Pope (Pius XI) was anxious to avoid a scandal, but not less 
anxious to put an end to the fronde headed by Loisy, which was 
fast spreading over France, Italy, England, Germany and the 
United States and bidding fair to assume the proportions of a 
schism. Accordingly early in 1904} the Holy Father despatched 
a decree of excommunication to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
to be duly fulminated in case M. Loisy should persist in his 
heretical opinions. But the Professor was resolved—and this gives 
us the measure of his loyalty to the Church—as soon as the censure 
should be launched, to announce to the Vatican and the world that 
even when thus formally separated from the fold he would still 
remain faithful to the obligations he had contracted at his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood.} Some of Loisy’s devoted friends, includ- 
ing Monseigneur Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, held that his best 
course would be to retract nothing, to make no sign whatever and 
to let the fateful decree be issued in due course. ‘‘I have seen 
the Archbishop of Albi,’”’ he writes in his diary, ‘“‘ at St. Médard. 
He was very amiable. Gives me his unqualified approval. Adds, 
however, that at the outset he was convinced that resistance was 
necessary, even at the cost of excommunication.’’§ After a brisk 
exchange of epistles, protests, moderating explanations and heated 
argument between the recalcitrant cleric and the spokesmen of the 
Vatican Alfred Loisy was solemnly excommunicated by name in 
1908 and was branded over and above with the awful word 
Vitandus|| which may be taken to be the present ecclesiastical 
equivalent of the ancient mark of Cain. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the confessions—for such they 
are—of such a man are replete with interest of the highest kind 
and abound in materials for curious historical and psychological 

* In January 1907. 
+ Loisy says on January sth, 1904. See Vol. Il, p. 258. 
+ Ch Vol lle pas36: SU Cie Vol All, spak355: 
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studies. They certainly afford us instructive glimpses of the 
spiritual, intellectual and social movements of his time, of the 
changing forms of ecclesiastical organisation and of the great strides 
made by historic sciences. Incidentally the author portrays many 
of his contemporaries, friends and enemies, with life-like fidelity 
and not without generous sympathy. Naturally, too, his memoirs 
reflect the various stages of his own mental evolution in which many 
will detect apparent inconsistencies, but which a careful analysis 
may show to be readjustments of his inner vision to changing con- 
ditions and to new points of view. After all, most superior minds 
grow gradually, take in new impressions and free themselves from 
the cast-iron rigidity of fixed opinions. 

Alfred Firmin Loisy, like his forbears for generations, a peasant 
of the peasants, was born in Ambriéres* in February 1857. From 
his second year onward the physicians had hard work to save his 
life, which was constantly endangered by chronic enteritis intensi- 
fied by frequent relapses, of which they failed to cure him com- 
pletely. Some of the many consequences of this ailment made 
themselves felt throughout his life, one being the necessity of 
submitting to a régime which compelled him to decline invitations 
to meals and to abstain from outdoor games, and what was more 
fateful still, partially contributed to make him become a priest. He 
would have chosen for himself the calling of peasant had he not 
been incapacitated for the work of ploughing, reaping, haymaking. 
Two successive parish priests indirectly turned his attention to 
the Church, but it took him some time to overcome his disinclina- 
tion to wear the soutane. So eager was he to settle down as a 
peasant farmer and sow and reap in the fields that he composed 
a special prayer in order to obtain from God through the inter- 
cession of Our Lady of Lourdes sufficient physical strength to 
qualify him for husbandry, but his orisons proved ineffectual. At 
school, however, he found a certain compensation in passing from 
success to success, encouraged by his teachers and envied by his 
comrades. Shy and reserved by nature, he took no part in the 
sports of his mates, who foretold that he was destined to become 
a priest, the sharp-tongued among them adding that he was good 
for nothing else.t As yet, however, he harboured no such inten- 
tion. A sequence of spiritual exercises conducted by a Jesuit and 
a course of terrifying sermons on eternity and the necessity of 
choosing between God and the world by the same preacher formed 
the last link in the chain of causes that brought about his fateful 
decision. ‘‘ Such reflections as a lonely and unsophisticated child 


* 4 hamlet of from two hundred to three hundred inhabitants in the Départe- 
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would make led me to a resolution that I had nowise foreseen and 
against which I would have protested three weeks before. Now, 
however, it seemed quite clear that God was calling me; that my 
own leanings had always been towards the priesthood, but that a 
puerile prejudice had kept me from perceiving them.’’* 

Young Loisy showed a lively interest in the doctrines of the 
Church, which up to a certain point he assimilated with' zeal and 
respect. He also endeavoured to understand them, which was less 
easy. ‘‘ At times I was tormented,” he writes, ‘‘ with the query 
which presented itself in spite of me as to whether all those things 
were true, and forbidding myself to think that they might not be. 
. . . I looked upon unbelief as a moral sin and also as a mis- 
fortune.’’+ None the less, he was subject to frequent misgivings, 
‘tortures ’? he terms them, which he carefully hid from all but 
his confessor. “Truly an ominous beginning. ‘To me it seems that 
from the very outset Loisy’s bias was unconsciously away from 
the Catholic Church and her dogmas. Not that he had any fore- 
gone conclusions on such matters, but he seems always to have 
treated them with what might be termed sceptical scrutiny. As a 
seminarist, for example, he was in the habit of freely discussing 
problems affecting religious faith with the elusive Abbé Duchesne, 
who could shift his ground in a twinkling and box the compass 
with the agility of a theological acrobat, and he lays stress upon 
the fact that he was the first to draw Duchesne’s attention to 
contradictions in the Gospel narratives, ‘‘ contradictions which I 
had just detected in comparing the parallel statements in the 
volume by Tischendorff which he (Duchesne) had given me.’’ 

In spite of this interesting discovery, Loisy shrank from drawing 
conclusions; but in his tentative endeavours to strike out a middle 
course between the two extremes he found himself alone. 


Here I had no one to look to for guidance in this middle way. 
Duchesne was the only one, and he was hardly a safe mentor. 
The Voltairian tone he affected more readily in his conversation 
than in his writings displeased me. It was not only his lack of 
taste that jarred upon me, but a certain defect of his moral sense. 
Nor could I brook any better his Rabelaisian buffoonery.t 


Loisy was not the only friend of Duchesne who had the same 
strictures to make: Duchesne’s reputation in this respect was 
unique. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance which illustrates the broadminded- 
ness of French churchmen of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that by way of qualifying for the chairs he was to occupy at the 
Catholic Institute Abbé Loisy was sent by his superiors to com- 


* Vol. I, p 20. +> Vol. iy ps Go. t Vol. I, p.<208; 
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plete his linguistic studies under Renan* at the Collége de France. 
I, who was not a cleric, had preceded him there by eight years, 
and although I had not been sent by my confessor, not even the 
strictest of my clerical friends had the slightest fault to find with 
him whom I had chosen as teacher ;} not even my intimate friend 
Professor Vigouroux. Our author goes on to say: 

I frequented his [Renan’s] lectures, with considerable regu- 
larity during the first twelvemonth, for three years. I could not 
well do otherwise. It was the best course of Hebrew to be had in 
Paris, at least as far as criticism of the traditional Hebrew 
text and a knowledge of Semitic inscriptions were concerned, 
without reckoning the [lecturer’s] spirit of thorough impartiality. 
The most authorised personages and first and foremost my con- 
fessor, M. Monier, had advised me to do it. Duchesne, who had 
never heard Renan, accompanied me to the first lesson. It is no 
more than the bare truth to affirm that it was Renan who 
initiated me into text-criticism of the Old Testament, a science 
which I had not theretofore cultivated except by beating the 
bushes, so to say, and groping in the dark. He provided me 
with the example of an excellent method which subsequently I 
had but to apply.t 

Renan’s influence upon Loisy was rapid, continuous and far- 
reaching. The young priest began te frequent his lectures towards 
the close of 1882, and seven months later we read among his 
meditations the following : 


At the present moment the Church forms an obstacle to the 
intellectual development of humanity. . . . Now it is just as 
impossible to stay the march of humanity as to make a river flow 
upwards towards its source. The Church has not yet realised 
this deplorable situation that she has made for herself. Will she 
ever understand it? and when she does, will she be minded to 
change her attitude and place herself at the head of the scientific 
movement which is ready to invade and crush her ?§ 

Here is another remark entered in his diary on the following 
day :|| 

The Church has a religious teaching, a morality and a policy. 
Of these three things the morality is the least antiquated whereas 
the dogmas and the Church’s pretensions to privileges which she 
maintains are absolute rights are formulas that have no more 
currency to-day than the coinage of Henry IV or rather that of 
the good St. Louis.’’] 

After this the diary glides into a dialogue between the Church and 
a young scholar, which betrays a knowledge of Renan’s Souvenirs 
de Jeunesse and his Vie de Jésus. ‘The opinions here put forward 


* In December 1882. ees 
+ I followed Renan’s lectures on the Book of Job and on Carthaginian 
Inscriptions. At that time, however, my mind was still poisoned against the 
author of La Vie de Jésus, upon whom I looked down with the self-conceit 
of youthful ignorance. (E. J. D. 
i a Vol, Ie pa ry. aig § Vol. I, p. 119. || July 7th, 1883. 
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by the imaginary young scholar breathe a spirit of utter nihilism. 


There is no longer any place for God in the world. God, con- 
science, duty, eternal recompense: time-worn words which I 
employ now and again for lack of others better, but which corre- 
spond to nothing real. ... Be thou always [O Church] the 
mistress of imbeciles, but thou must renounce the task of govern- 
ing science and govern as thou formerly didst. ... It is at 
least evident that thy mysteries bear the cachet of the time that 
saw their birth. Art thou naive enough to imagine that the 
Trinity of the Nicean Council is the Trinity of the Gospel and of 
the first fathers, that grace as Molina depicted it is that of the 
apostle Paul; that thy God—O Church! pardon the audacity of 
my sincerity—that thy God reared among the Fathers with the 
help of Plato, and defined among the schoolmen aided by Aris- 
totle, is identical with the God of Moses, of David, of Josiah ?* 


In many passages of this curious dialogue, the young scholar 
seems to be the mouthpiece of Renan. 

Loisy’s dissertation for the doctorate was privately perused by 
the Rector, Mgr. d’Hulst, praised according to deserts and then 
shelved and hidden away in a secret drawer lest the Jesuits, who 
were the special examiners and watchful guardians of the faith, 
should catch sight of it. The Rector feared that it would com- 
promise himself and the Faculty. He felt that Loisy’s method of 
exegesis, which was new and startling, and his implied belief that 
the principle of relativity ought to be applied to the truths of the 
Bible would cause a tremendous stir among theologians. From the 
first chapter of his dissertation dealing with the doctrine of the 
inspiration in holy writ, the inference was too obvious that the 
exegesis employed by the writers of the New Testament when 
interpreting the texts of the Old was purely arbitrary and was 
justifiable only by the contingencies of history, but impossible 
to uphold as the true explanation. In all this there was nothing 
really new. ‘“‘It is a conception of the most rudimentary common 
sense, one of those ideas which have only to be unfolded to a reader 
of average understanding to make him feel sure that he himself 
has always harboured it. . . . Renan doubtless helped me con- 
siderably to discern it, but it is also certain that the experience 
of my first biblical studies likewise contributed to it.’’+ No one 
but the author ever again beheld the compromising manuscript. 

Loisy’s eyes were thus opening wide on the theological world, 
and his reflections, which turn upon what he would have done had 


he been aware sooner of the state of the question and of the attitude 
of the Church, are instructive. 


If I had then [in 1876-1878] come across the writings of the 
Germans, of Renan, etc., there would have been an end to my 
faith. Like Renan I would have quitted the Seminary instead 
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of receiving the sub-diaconate. But I had no inkling of the 
disasters that our apologetics had undergone. I fancied that the 
antiquated theory of inspiration might still be upheld and that 
the rationalists’ attacks on the scriptures were not made in good 
faith or at any rate that they lacked sufficient grounds. .. . 
If before becoming a sub-deacon I had seen and realised what it 
has since been given me to know and experience I should never 
have had the courage to give myself to God. The magnitude of 
the sacrifice would have overawed me. I did not then realise 
the nature of the obligations I was taking upon myself. Now I 
am persuaded that I did right to receive [holy] orders; if I were 
still free at this hour* I would ask for them. But perhaps it is 
also on the cards that I might act like a certain youth who 
recently said to me: ‘‘ If I had been sure of a bishopric I would 
have become a priest,’’ and who in the meanwhile is going to 
marry. ft 


About this time Loisy’s diary begins to show signs of great 
dejection, a mournful strain running through many of the entries. 


‘* Who are we, O God,”’ he writes, ‘‘ that we should settle in 
our wisdom and estimate what you have done? Who are we to 
divine the secret of your thoughts, to plumb the depths of your 
nature, to find out the motives of your works, and to weigh the 
fitness of the means employed by your Providence in the order- 
ing of humanity ?’’ 

‘* And yet, eternal Master, we need to know what it is that 
you want of us. If I were alone in the world, O King of the 
Universe, I would not seek so laboriously the traces of your name 
in history; I would build myself a hut in a pleasant place which 
would speak to me of you: there I would till the soil, live happy 
and await death without fear, commending to my Master the 
care of my eternal future; sure of His infinite charity I would 
fall asleep in the hope of a still better existence.”’ 

“But such, O God, is not my lot. ... I must know who 
you are, what you have spoken, what you desire. It behoves me 
to know it because I have yet to announce it. O Lord will you 
tell it to me? Ah! my heart is free from doubt, but how dense 
is the darkness of my spirit! Must man, because his intelligence 
is limited, give credence to the first individual who comes along 
and speaks in your name? Faith is oozing away. We do not 
discern the reason, we do not wish to behold it. Religious senti- 
ment, it must be admitted, has well-nigh vanished, but then is it 
not equally true that science has shattered many of the things 
deemed by us to be certain and divinely certain ?’’{ 


It was in the year 1885 that Loisy’s lectures began to be 
seriously suspected. The immediate occasion was his commentary 
on a text of Isaiah on which the Church lays uncommon stress. § 
The words of the prophet are quoted in the first Gospel.|| This 
Gospel, as well as Christian tradition, interprets that text as a formal 
prophecy of the virginal conception of Christ, but Loisy held that 


* 1884. TeVOls Lp. 130: VOL ps 23/72 § Isaiah vii, 14. 
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that particular chapter [VII] was written after the death of Isaiah, 
and that by the child Emmanuel King Hezekiah was meant. 
‘‘ Moreover, the idea of virgin which is found in the Greek transla- 
tion is not in the original Hebrew, which speaks of a young 
woman, Anyhow, the prophet certainly did not announce to Ahaz, 
by way of reassuring him against the enterprises of his neighbour, 
the birth of Jesus, which was not to take place until seven centuries 
laters’ * 

Moments of spiritual aridity become more frequent. ‘For 
several months past I have experienced no religious impression. 
Ever since my second year as a Seminarist, the sentiments of piety 
have always been thwarted within me by fear of delusion. ‘This 
fear may possibly have been a malady, in any case it now no longer 
exists—for want of an object.’’+ From the year 1900 on, if not 
before, the spirit of Loisy’s teaching was decidedly corrosive, a 
potent solvent of the dogmas of Catholicism. Many years later he 
makes the following admission: ‘‘ It is none the less true that I 
was consciously preparing a veritable revolution in biblical instruc- 
tion among French Catholics; and if anyone holds that the prin- 
ciple of Catholic Modernism was already laid down although less 
completely and less openly developed than in my writings of 
1900-3, I am not prepared to contradict him.’’} But he did not 
think that the fact of his having lost confidence in the absolute 
value of the traditional dogmas disqualified him for teaching 
exegesis in a Faculty of Catholic theology,§ for he hoped to bring 
about a synthesis of the two opposites. To those who hold that 
orthodoxy is an indestructible barrier against which the would-be 
reformer is sure to be dashed to pieces in a brief span of time, M. 
Loisy makes answer : 

Orthodoxy is immutable only in the imagination of those who 
believe in it. This so-called invariable doctrine has been con- 
tinually modified in the course of the ages, is in fact still being 
modified to-day under our own eyes, oftentimes by those very 
persons who boast that they are labouring for the preservation of 
the inviolable. People of my own age have seen the Catholic 
doctrine undergo great transformations in very important points. || 

In the days of the Holy Inquisition a man would probably have 
been burned alive for holding that the account of the creation given 
by “* Moses ’”’ was not to be taken literally. But in our own time 
a Jesuit—the Rev. F. von Hummelauer—contended that that 
narrative was only a vision of the creation as seen by Adam and 
that the six days were merely symbolical. This bold theory must 
have pained those who trusted Adam implicitly as a plain man, 
incapable of any such misleading ambiguity. Having beheld his 
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own creation on the sixth day, the least Adam could have done 
was to let his posterity know that the whole story was merely a 
vision, whereas he allowed ‘‘ Moses’? to assume he was dealing 
with a historical fact. 

Once M. Loisy was present when a Dominican father in an 
interesting sermon affirmed that the Virgin Mary was so anxious 
for our salvation that she went so far as to chime in with the Jewish 
rabble and cry, ‘‘ Crucify Him.’’ He further assured his hearers 
that Mary’s prescience was such that at the foot of the Cross she 
thought of each one of us. 


‘* Those it would seem are the dogmas now hawked about by 
the Jesuits,’’? writes M. Loisy in a letter to Baron von Hiigel. The 
Abbé Margival assures me that with his own ears he heard one 
of the greatest divines of that learned Company [of Jesus], in 
the course of a sermon in the Church of St. Honoré, say that the 
Eucharist was instituted at the suggestion of the Holy Virgin. 
The Saviour had mentioned his intention to her. ‘I had been 
turning it over in my mind,’ she replied. What do you think of 
that? On Calvary, too, Jesus expired when Mary made a sign to 
Him that He might quit the earth. 

“« . . The surprising thing is that the preacher was content 
thus to present the Holy Virgin as a complement of the Trinity. 
It would have been much more logical to place her above or at 
least by the side of the Father with authority over the other two 
persons. And we talk of adaptation to the needs of the time! 
If it is we who are adapting, what are those people doing? And 
if it is they who are adapting what is it that we are doing ?’’* 


M. Loisy fashioned for himself a convenient little formula of 
Biblical exegesis, ‘‘ to which,’’ he writes, ‘“‘ the most rigid 
theologians could not take exception.”’ 


Tradition, I said, assures us—and we do not wish to discount 
it—that the Scriptures are all inspired and inspired to be true; 
on the other hand the most rudimentary common sense compels 
us to admit that the sacred books are what they are, i.e. writings 
composed in such and such circumstances, with a view to such 
and such ends, and the contents of which have to be determined 
by the means of which human intelligence disposes; therefore the 
truth which is in Holy Writ cannot be ascertained a priori and 
without previous examination, it is not capable of being defined 
except by the help of exegesis. How could those books be inspired 
to be aught else but what we see them to be and to contain more 
truth than beseems their character? In short, the principle of 
inspiration once admitted—a principle which is of itself incom- 
prehensible and indefinable, inasmuch as it is not a matter of 
experience—the sacred books are inspired to be true; they are 
inspired to be what they are; let us study then what they are in 
order to learn what of truth they contain.+ Nothing more than 
this light torpedo was needed to effect an irreparable breach in 
the old armoured cruiser of biblical inspiration and unerringness. 


* Vol, Ups 493. + Vol. I, p. 177. The italics are in the original. 
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It was so easy and convenient to handle that the Catholic 
exegetes of our day . . . have not ceased to use it.* 


In the year 1889 the question of the doctorate cropped up anew, 
and M. Loisy was told that in order to obtain a chair definitively 
he must possess a doctor’s diploma. But the Rector who reminded 
him of this rule added encouragingly that it was a mere formality. 
By way of proving this he advised him to pay a flying visit to 
Rome during the vacations, and assured him that a Pontifical 
Faculty there would deliver him the requisite document—of course 
for ready money. ‘‘I replied that the expedient was not very 
creditable to the Faculty or to myself.’’+ Loisy’s principal thesis 
for the doctorate turned upon the History of the Canon of the Old 
Testament. [he propositions he undertook to defend—forty in 
number—were examined in advance by the two Jesuit Fathers 
whose function it was to report on their orthodoxy. One of the 
two was shocked by the proposition that affirmed the incomprehen- 
sibility of God! It was only after he had been assured that the 
Vatican Council had laid down the same affirmation in the same 
terms that the good father dropped his objection. For a professor 
of theology at the great Catholic University of France this 
testimonium paupertatis was hardly to be expected; but, after all, 
the father was guilty only of a sin of omission. From the moral 
point of view a much more blameworthy act is chronicled by our 
author.{ The senior professor of Holy Scripture, M. Martin, was 
an impassioned defender of the received text of the New Testament 
and an opponent of the more recent critical editions based on the 
most ancient MSS. known. He loathed those manuscripts and all 
their satellites, among which figured the Curetonian version which 
was deemed to go back to the third century, his theory being that 
the Curetonian text did not go further back than the seventh 
century, and he also found for it an author, James of Edessa, a 
well-known monophysite writer who flourished in the second half 
of the century and the beginning of the eighth. Entering upon 
details, this pious Professor invented a testimony in favour of his 
thesis. He tells a story of a young monk who was seen hurrying 
off one day to the wilderness in possession of two MSS. which he 
duly deposited in his cell on his arrival in the Convent. As it 
chanced, it was the very day on which the flames were devouring 
the priceless treasures of the library of Alexandria in the year of 
grace 655. The older of these two MSS., according to this 
scrupulous theologian, is the original of which the Curetonian 
version is the translation. That settled, Professor Martin makes 
the following sensational announcement: ‘‘ While these pages are 
passing on to the stone we receive by Special Telegram (Agency 
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Fri-Frou-Fro and Co., from our friend the Rev. J. R. Crowfoot), 
the telegram which we transcribe below, translating it as literally 
as possible. ‘The despatch bears the date ‘‘ Birket Ennathroun, 
25/12/82.’ It announces the discovery of the twelve last verses 
of St. Luke in the Curetonian version with this inscription : 
“Pray for poor unfortunate James who composed and is writing 
(this book).’”” Then Professor Martin goes on to forecast the 
veritable revolution which this important inscription ‘‘ is destined 
to effect in all the received ideas on the relations of Greek, Latin 
and Syriac versions. ...’’ Poor James is evidently James of 
Edessa. It turned out, however, that the author of the telegram 
was Abbé Martin himself, senior Professor of Holy Scripture at 
the Catholic Institute of France, and that the story was a hoax! 

When at the close of the year 1893 Loisy was expelled from the 
Catholic Institute, the Abbé Duchesne uttered the following com- 
ment, which took none of those who knew him by surprise: 
“From a conscientious motive one must never run the risk of 
forfeiting one’s prebend.’’* 

In May 1893 I left Vienna, where I was then living, in order 
to make Loisy’s acquaintance and also to convey to the Rector of 
the Catholic Institute the moral support of an influential group of 
Austrian and German Catholics. I startled Mgr. d’Hulst some- 
what by assuring him that in the opinion of those with whom I 
had discussed the matter the attitude of the Rector and of M. Loisy 
was too timorous and that neither of them had gone nearly far 
enough in their writings. I also had a conversation with Professor 
Loisy, at the close of which I expressed my doubt whether he 
would be able to remain for long in the Catholic fold. I also 
ventured to say that it might perhaps be better were he to secede 
from the Church at once. But he was convinced that that broaden- 
ing of the Catholic spirit which was being called for on all sides 
was quite feasible, but only in response to demands from within. 
And these he would continue to put forward. A would-be reformer 
who leaves the fold, he said, forfeits any influence he may have 
had. Moreover, to reform is not to destroy. This optimism, 
however, I was unable to share.t 

The following entry in his diary made a profound impression 
on me: 

It will be a grievous matter for me and likewise for others if 
I be cut off from the Church provisionally or definitively. All the 


same it would seem that my place is without and that there is no 
longer any sincerity, dignity or security within.} 


SeVOlmel Po 2an. 
+ Whether this conversation took place in 1893 or somewhat later I cannot 
say without referring to my diary which for the moment 1s beyond my reach. 
t Vol. Il, p. 369, date of entry’ March 1904. 
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My forecast was thus fulfilled. Most interesting is the story of 
Loisy’s efforts to hold on to Catholicism while shaping a special 
course for himself and his followers, of the chicanery and bad 
faith of many of his adversaries, whose cue was to force him to 
unsay and condemn what he had publicly advanced and proved or 
else to leave the Catholic community. We can follow step by step 
the gradual weakening of his faith, by the entries in his diary 
which throw a fierce light upon the intolerable shackles to which 
Catholic thinkers must submit to-day. ‘They are obliged to believe 
that, although everything else in the universe is in continuous flux, 
change following change without interruption, the Church is 
miraculously exempt from the operation of this law, is unchanged 
in fact and immutable. They are further bound to accept the teach- 
ings of a small body of theologians, mostly members of the sodality 
of Jesus, who promulgate what they term the traditions of the 
Church, which are often their own crude fancies. 

Pessimism characterises Loisy’s self-analysis in the diary and 
in his private letters. A noteworthy entry dated March roth, 1904, 
contains the following : 

Great God! I am supremely weak and my nervous state may 
cause me to commit blunders. ... I have got as far as the 
narratives of the resurrection in my commentaries: Their incon- 
sistency overwhelms me. Good people. . . if you wish me to 
profess the resurrection of Christ as a fact historically proven, 
I salute you. It has never been demonstrated historically and 
for a good reason.* 

On April goth of the same year he writes : 


I have been at great pains in this world for nothing. I took a 
serious view of my own life and of the Church: having done so 
I lost one and brought trouble down upon the other. To seek 
truth is not a man’s task: for a priest it is a great danger. For a 
long while past I have ceased to be a Catholic in the official 
sense of the term. I flung my intelligence and my activity to 
the four winds of the ideal. That has given me an inane existence 
and a futile career. I am now engaged in picking up the rem- 
nants to take them with me to Marmousse, prematurely old, sus- 
pected by the Church, abandoned by the world, soon to be for- 
gotten. After grandiose dreams the foretaste of the tomb.+ 


On May roth, 1904, occurs the following avowal: ‘‘ This morn- 
ing when reciting the prayers of the Missal I felt almost a desire 
that it might be for the last time. Have I still sufficient faith to 
justify me in calling myself a Catholic, and can that which I 
believe be termed Catholic? I am remaining on in the Church 
on grounds which are not of faith but of (moral) expediency.’ 
The tone of the diary becomes more and more pathetic as time 
goes on. On June ist, for instance, the Professor writes of a 
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book by the German philosopher Von Hartmann entitled the 
Religion of the Future. 

“The main idea of this work,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ is that all forms 
of Christianity are really dead, that they cannot be revived 
otherwise than by a root change and that a new element is in- 
dispensable. At bottom he thinks of Catholicism just what I 
think, what ‘ Hilaire Bourdon ’ [Tyrrell] thinks. We are no 
longer Christians; we believe neither in the infallibility of the 
Pope nor in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

““T no more believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ than does 
Harnack or Jean Reville. In fact I look upon the personal in- 
carnation of God as a philosophical myth. ... For a long 
while I have been unable to pray to God as one would entreat a 
man of whom one expected a favour. My prayer consists in 
withdrawing into my conscience there to decide what I consider 
good and what not. I maintain, however, that God holds out a 
helping hand in this operation and that He is implied in it; 
but as to address Him and say: ‘ Art Thou content? Wilt Thou 
do this for me?’ I seldom feel the need and when I do I am 
sure that I am committing an act of extreme childishness.’’* 

Dealing with the subject of immortality our author asks: ‘Is 
it possible, probable, necessary? In what way does it affect the 
morality of man and the glory of God? ”’ 

Looking at the matter in the light of experience there is not 
any more reason to admit the immortality of mankind than that 
of fleas, ants, serpents and asses. All those beings are vermin of 
the earth, emerge from it, return to it, form one body with it 
and follow the evolution of its existence just as the earth doubt- 
less follows the evolution of the sun which in turn follows the 
evolution of the astral system of which it constitutes a part.+ 


““Ts not the history of religions,’’ he asks in another place, “‘a 
burial ground of dead beliefs? ’’$ 

Loisy was a man of noble purpose, rare perseverance and 
inexhaustible resourcefulness. His aim to reform the Church, if 
we confront it with the means at his disposal, might well seem 
calculated to evoke a smile of compassion, but the wildest hopes 
have sometimes been the cause or the occasion of marvellous 
successes. Loisy’s own estimate of his character is convincing: 
‘‘ My nature is contradictory. I am at once timid and ambitious. 
One side of my nature postulates solitude. I shun society. I 
like to live for myself. On the other hand I desire to influence 
others, to play a part in the grandiose drama which is being acted 
at the present time. The timorous man within me has always 
hindered the other from putting forward his pretensions, and even 
now is doing all he can to dishearten him. The wise part of my 
nature moderates the insensate. It is doubtless the latter, 


however, which is right.’’§ E. J. Dion. 
[‘‘ Voces Catholicze.’’ ] 


*Vol. II, p. 395: eVOleL, Pp. 401. t Vol. I, p. 508. § Vol. I, p. 211. 
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KNOW : those days seem dead and gone when politics had a 
I touch of idealism about them; the romantic period when New 

York acclaimed Kossuth without the State Department being 
frightened by it; when London acclaimed Garibaldi; and 
thousands of Italians sacrificed life and property at the fiery call of 
Mazzini. 

One hears it said, now: Have it as you please; but Italy was in 
mortal danger of falling into the abyss of Bolshevism ; and thanks 
to Fascism. ... Against this fact—supposing it to be a fact—a 
good many people would count the lost freedom of a great nation, 
the blood of Matteotti, Amendola and a thousand others as being 
of little worth. . . . This indeed has been the terrible punishment 
of those Fascists who thought sincerely of serving their country : 
that, in order to praise a régime and exalt a single individual, they 
have been obliged to throw mud on their own nation, asserting, or 
at least silently admitting, that Italians needed the Fascist castor- 
oil to keep wise ; and that they are so degraded that they like to be 
bowed under the Fascist bludgeon, the one remedy good for them 
against the Bolshevik peril. 

The chief argument brought forward as proof of the necessity 
of the Fascist remedy is the ‘‘ communist’ occupation of the 
factories in 1920. ‘That is why I want to state here simply what 
I know about this period. In 1920 I was a member of the Cabinet 
in Italy. What I am going to relate is merely what I said, did and 
heard at the time. An evidence, nothing more. I will leave the 
readers to draw their own conclusions. ‘There is no doubt that 
when the veteran Liberal statesman Giolitti came for a last time 
into power in Italy (June 1920) with myself as Foreign Minister, 
the situation was far from being an easy one. It was a dangerous 
moment. A moral crisis was grafting itself on the economic one, 
both being the inevitable outcome of four years of a terrible war. 
And it is always dangerous for a country when the two crises are 
contemporaneous. While the economic crisis was only too natural 
in a country relatively poor like Italy, the psychological discontent 
had peculiar causes, the most serious being the fact that an 
important part of public opinion, misled by a press which had 
assumed the monopoly of a yellow patriotism, imagined that 
victory had been ‘‘ mutilated.”’ 

Revolutionary propaganda took advantage of this condition of 
things to flaunt before the eyes of an irritated people the example 
of Russia—a myth and an ideal. To the Italian ex-service men, 
mostly peasants, who had been told in the trenches by their officers 
and by the official propagandists that after the victory they would 
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have the millennium, the Russian example meant, not communism, 
but just the contrary, simply that the old serfs had won, each of 
them, a piece of land. The policy the Allies were following 
towards Russia consisted in building a quarantine wall around her 
as around a plague centre. And it was this blind policy which 
accomplished the rest; Bolshevik horrors, real as they were, were 
no longer believed among the masses. 

When we came into power, I for my part quickly realised the 
danger and did my best to dispel it. In my first speech in Parlia- 
ment as Foreign Minister I said: ‘‘ Monsieur Clemenceau’s policy 
of the barbed wire around Russia has been morally useful to the 
Soviety, for it has furnished them with an alibi for the tremendous 
sufferings of the Russians.’’ A little while before I had contributed 
something, modest in appearance, but very useful. I had facilitated 
a visit of a group of Italian Labour leaders to Russia. They were 
honest men; they came back and told the workmen that life was 
horrible in Russia; and the workmen believed them. 

In September 1920, when the famous incident of the occupation 
of the factories took place, which is still quoted as the excuse for 
Fascism, it was indeed nothing more than the last flash of a fire 
which in reality was slowly dying out. The truth about this 
episode, which took place only in Northern Italy, may be briefly 
summed up as follows: Some industrial leaders were planning a 
lock-out as a consequence of an ordinary economic controversy ; 
the leaders of the workmen thought that it would help them, and 
their prestige, to order the occupation of the factories, so that the 
Government would be obliged to interpose and get better terms for 
them; the echo of the Russian revolutionary formule’ had, of 
course, an influence on the rash decision. But there is no doubt 
that, foolish as it was, it was—at least in the mind of the work- 
men’s leaders—a tactical move to frighten the Government ; nothing 
more. ‘The movement lasted three weeks. It died from non- 
resistance. Giolitti had refused to leave his summer-residence at 
Bardonecchia in the Alps, and directed the work of the Govern- 
ment from there. At one time he received a delegation of industrial 
leaders. One of these, more insistent than the others, asked the 
Premier to bombard the workmen in the factories they had occupied. 
Giolitti replied with his courteous, ironic smile: ‘‘ Would you be 
willing for me to begin with the bombardment of your own factory ?”’ 
The man declined. 

A few days later the occupation of the factories began to peter 
out. ‘The workmen tried in vain to entice engineers and managers 
to join them ; they declined the invitation. The workmen felt that 
they were helpless, the old Italian common sense did the rest, and 
liberty triumphed noiselessly over violence. Giolitti faithfully 
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describes this episode and the reasons which prompted his conduct 
in the following passage from his ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ : 

I had, from the beginning, the clear and definite conviction 
that experience would teach the workmen that their aims could 
not possibly be achieved. ‘his episode was to me, under 
different shapes and conditions, an experience analogous to the 
general strike of 1904, which had aroused so much terror and 
then revealed its inanity. I was firmly convinced that the 
conduct of the Government must be the same now as then. I 
therefore allowed the experience to go up to a certain point, in 
order to convince the workmen of the impossibility of their 
reaching their goal, so that the ringleaders might not throw 
back on others the responsibility for the failure. 


If only to produce a piece of contemporary psychological 
evidence, I may state what my impressions were at the beginning 
of the occupation of the factories. I was with the other ministers 
in Rome; we met and declared our complete solidarity with 
Giolitti in what he would decide. But I felt it a duty to write 
to him : 

Strange as it may seem, may I write to you as Foreign 
Minister about what happens around you in Piedmont? It is 
generally believed that the Empire in Russia fell in 1917; this 
is an error; the death-hour of the Romanovs was struck in 1905, 
when the streets of St. Petersburg were stained with the blood 
of the workmen, shed by soldiers launched against the strikers. 
If we do the same here, we shall create a legend and a religion. 
We shall look like Conservatives and we shall be the destroyers 
of the Italian Liberal Monarchy. I feel sure that you agree 
with me; for my part, [ should go against my conscience in 
taking the responsibility for any other policy. 


Giolitti’s silence proved to me that he viewed the situation in the 
same light as I did. 

When he returned to Rome, a few days later, the situation had 
gone back to normal. I went, with other Ministers, to meet him 
at the Termini station. The only allusion he made to my letter 
was to say, drawing me a little apart: ‘‘ Well, does one offer to 
resign in such a hurry?” (This was his ironical way of talking, 
which made him appear a cynic to so many people. He really 
wished me to see that my action had not displeased him.) ‘‘Couldn’t 
you have waited to find out what I really thought? I never for 
one instant doubted that forcible repression, with bloodshed, would 
sow seeds of disorder and hate.”’ 

The British general strike in 1926, and the way it ended, peter- 
ing out miserably, reminded me singularly of this episode of the 
occupation of the factories in Lombardy and Piedmont. At that 
time, in the autumn of 1920, the noisiest part of the Italian 
Socialist movement seemed to have reached the apex of success ; 


That — 
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more than 2,000 municipal administrations were in Socialist hands, 
a fact which was far from satisfactory to the more thoughtful 
Socialist leaders, if only because of the excessive rapidity with 
which it had come about. But the failure, and even more than 
the failure the ridicule incurred by the unsuccessful occupation, 
undermined all faith in the extremist leaders. Ranks and numbers 
remained, but confidence and enthusiasm were gone. ‘This con- 
fidence undoubtedly would have subsisted if the traditional ‘‘ rivers 
of blood”? had been shed. Finally, in January 1921, at one of its 
periodical Congresses, the Socialist party split into two hostile 
factions : the Communists divided from the Socialists, forming an 
independent party of their own, bitterly averse to the Socialists. 

That meant to Giolitti the end of all peril from that quarter. 
This was what he had been waiting for, what he had been counting 
on. J remember his saying so to me several times in the autumn 
of 1920. And this certainty was one of the reasons for his 
inactivity at the time of the invasion of the factories. It was his 
conviction that, however divided the Socialists might be, they 
would instantly reunite if violence were used against the workers. 
As it was, by his temporising policy he induced many of the 
moderate leaders to contend persistently and successfully, though 
in secret, against the illusions which had prompted the more 
violent and childish to seize the factories. Of course, timid spirits 
were still afraid; fear is a bad factor by which to judge serenely 
the signs of moral changes. I remember, for instance, Sir George 
Buchanan, the British Ambassador, who had been appointed to 
Rome after his embassy to Petrograd during the war and the 
revolution ; having witnessed the outburst of Bolshevism in Russia, 
he was scenting traces of it more or less everyvhere. One day I 
came to see Giolitti while Buchanan was calling. I jokingly 
denounced his apprehensions to Giolitti, who, looking out of a 
window, said : ‘‘ Do you see that olive tree, Sir George? You have 
never seen one in Russia, have you? Well, you will no more see 
Bolshevism in Italy than olive trees in Russia.”’ 

The year preceding the arrival of Fascism to power the morale 
of the Italian masses had improved as steadily as their economic 
condition. In 1920 the strikes had numbered 2,000. ‘These figures 
had come down to a bare 1,000 in 1921, the number of strikers 
being just the same as in 1915, the year of Italy’s entry into the 
war; in a word, the same curve of progress as in England and 
France, where the same epidemic of strikes and disorders had taken 
place, although, by a strange psychological phenomenon, every- 
body seems to have forgotten about these disorders, remembering 
only those which took place in Italy. 

Thanks to Fascism, an Italian might say. 
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Mussolini himself had formally declared, one year after the 
occupation of the factories and fifteen months before the ‘“‘ March 
on Rome,’’ that all revolutionary danger was over, granted it had 
ever existed—of which I am not sure in the least. ‘These are the 
very words he wrote in his paper, the Popolo d’Italia, on July 2nd, 
1921: ‘‘ To say that a Bolshevist danger still exists in Italy means 
taking base fears for reality. Bolshevism is overthrown.’’ It is 
perhaps because of hundreds of phrases like this one that in the 
Italian public libraries it is forbidden to ask for and to read the 
files of the Popolo d’Italia. For example, it is forgotten by almost 
everybody that during the occupation of the factories the same 
writer (who was already the leader of Fascism, and no longer the 
revolutionary of old) wrote: ‘‘ The workers must not surrender 
without obtaining guarantees.’’ Luckily for the cause of order, 
his voice had no authority among the workers. Another document 
by the same author is just as impossible to obtain to-day as the 
files of the Popolo d’Italia. It is the programme he wrote in 1919 
for the creation of his Fasci: it is worth while to translate this 
document verbatim : 


1. A National Constituent Assembly, as the Italian section of 
the International Constituent Assembly of peoples, to proceed 
to a radical transformation of the political and economic bases 
of community life. 

2. Proclamation of the Italian Republic. Decentralisation of 
the executive power; autonomous administration of regions and 
communes by means of their own legislative organs. 
Sovereignty of the people, exercised through a universal, equal 
and direct franchise of citizens of both sexes, the people to 
reserve to themselves the initiative of referendum and veto. 

3. Abolition of the Senate. Abolition of the political police. 
Magistrates elected independently of the executive power. 

4. Abolition of al) titles of nobility and of all orders of 
knighthood. 

5. Abolition of compulsory service. 

6. Liberty of opinion and of conscience, of religion, of 
association, of the press. 

7. An education system of schools, general and professional, 
open to all. 

8. The maximum of attention to social hygiene. 

g. Dissolution of industrial and financial limited companies. 
Suppression of every kind of speculation, of banks and stock 
exchanges. 

io. Census and taxation of private wealth. Confiscation of 
unproductive revenue. 

11. Prohibition of labour for children under sixteen years of 
age. Eight-hour day. 

12. Reorganisation of production on a co-operative basis and 
direct sharing of all the workers in the profits. 

13. Abolition of secret diplomacy. 


oe 
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14. International policy open to, and inspired by, the 
solidarity of peoples and their independence in a confederation 
of states. 


This document is no longer that of a youthful Red, such as that 
Red wrote plenty of, but of a man who became Prime Minister of 
a great country scarcely a couple of years after such a manifesta- 
tion of political and economic originality as: ‘‘ Abolition of titles 
of nobility,’? ranking with ‘‘ Suppression of Banks and Stock 
Exchanges.’ . . . To read it is, possibly, to become imbued with 
doubt as to the salvage work of Fascism with regard to a Bolshevik 
menace in Italy: from which danger, if danger existed, it is 
obvious that Italy had already saved herself. 

SFORZA. 


THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


HE Tapers and Tadpoles have no part in the Liberal 

Summer School. It provides no openings for the “‘ practical 

politician,’ who of all men is least concerned with practical 
politics. It concerns itself with public affairs and not with their 
presentation to, or concealment from, the electorate. Significantly 
enough this year’s session, held at Cambridge at the beginning of 
August, was more than ever detached from the battle of the 
hustings. By inference it was a reflection on the political parties. 
Here were four hundred men and women politically minded and 
deeply concerned about the national and international situation. 
They were there to inform themselves on the vital questions of 
the moment. What was the way out of the economic impasse ? 
What sacrifices should be demanded and from whom? What were 
the essential steps in national planning and organisation? ‘These 
questions may or may not be decided in the near future. But it is 
tolerably certain that they will not be decided by the electorate, for 
the simple reason that no one will ask the electorate for a verdict 
upon matters so complex and so unattractive. The function of 
parties, as Professor Lowell has pointed out, is to act as brokers, 
to present the issues to the electorate in such a form as to make 
a decision possible. It is not only that the function is not fulfilled 
at the present time. ‘There is scarcely any attempt to fulfil it. 
It is not the failure of democracy so much as the failure of its 
servants, who sedulously conceal from their master the true posi- 
tion of his affairs. 

This does not mean that party questions were not discussed. 
But they were not kept in watertight compartments or treated 
merely as the occasion for dialectics. Mr. Dennis Robertson, for 
instance, who lectured on the fiscal problem, did not content him- 
self with stating the classical arguments for Free Trade. He set 
out to show that Protection would be a hindrance rather than an 
essential pre-requisite to constructive national effort. “Are 
members of the school,’’ he asked, ‘‘ against an emergency tariff 
because they are not convinced there is an emergency or because 
they think that it is a bad way of meeting the emergency? ”’ 

The general feeling was that the tariff campaign had shot its 
bolt. | Protection may still be leading in the race for popular 
approval, but it is a diminishing lead. For during the last twelve 
months the Protectionists have suffered from what Mr. Churchill 
would call ‘‘ the march of events.’? To the man in the street un- 
employment and bad trade at home may seem a convincing reason 
for fiscal change. But when he reads almost daily of the financial 
plight of Australia and Germany and of the bread queues in the 
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United States he becomes more sceptical. Moreover the strongest 
argument of the Protectionists is the argument of self-sufficiency. 
Their appeal is for the greatest possible degree of isolation— 
national or imperial. It is an appeal which sounds strangely 
unconvincing at a moment when the fact of economic interdepen- 
dence is being brought home to the reader of every newspaper in 
the Kingdom. With the statesmen of the world engaged in a 
desperate endeavour to prop up Germany because they dare not let 
her go down, economic nationalism is at a discount. So we have 
had a perceptible slackening in tariff propaganda and a hardening 
of Free Trade opinion. ‘his was reflected at the Summer School. 
Twelve months ago at Oxford Mr. E. D. Simon fluttered the 
dovecotes by thinking aloud on the subject of fiscal theory and 
practice. His tentative doubts were widely advertised in the Con- 
servative Press. This year he had no doubts at all and made it 
abundantly clear that he did not look to the customs-house for 
salvation. Mr. Simon might say with Abelard “‘ Dubitando enim 
ad inquisitionem venimus, inquirendo veritatem percipimus.”’ 

The Liberals of the Summer School were opposed to tariffs not 
solely or even mainly because of their intrinsic evils but because 
they are an irrelevance. They are dangerous because they distract. 
Tariffs as an aid to reorganisation and rationalisation may or may 
not be beneficial. But as an alternative they are altogether 
pernicious. And clearly it is as an alternative that they are being 
advocated and embraced. Moreover, at a time when the supreme 
need is for clear-sightedness the ideas of our tariff-mongers are, as 
Mr. Harold Wright pointed out, in a state of chaos. On the one 
hand Mr. Baldwin promises security for the industrialists. 
Readjustments of the emergency tariff are only to be made after 
close scrutiny by an ‘‘ impartial commission.’? On the other 
hand, there are to be bargains with the Dominions and even with 
foreign countries. ‘‘ How can he run this horse with the other? 
You cannot run them in harness. Together they would kick 
British industry to pieces.’? It is a criticism which has never 
been answered. And the very fact that the controversy is reaching 
the stage of examination and definition spells danger for the 
Protectionists. ‘The appeal of a tariff policy lies in its vagueness 
and diversity. It has many faces and as soon as the acolytes begin 
to walk around and scrutinise from different angles their ardour is 
strangely cooled. 

The mere realisation that he is mad does not necessarily restore 
a lunatic to his right mind. For a decade the world has been in 
the grip of economic insanity. It remains to be seen whether the 
summer of 1931 is the beginning of a recovery or only a lucid 
interval, But at least it has looked upon its handiwork and seen 
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that it is bad. It has realised the folly of insisting upon the 
payment of debts and at the same time making every effort to 
keep out the goods in which alone they can be paid. The result, 
as Mr. Wright pointed out, has been fantastic. So far Germany 
has received more in loans than she has paid in reparations. 

The lesson of economic insanity was scored and underlined by 
Mr. Moelwyn Hughes in his remarkably lucid paper on Wheat 
and the problem of its production and distribution. We are suffer- 
ing from the curse of plenty, but we are not getting the benefits 
of plenty. Cheap bread does not always follow from cheap wheat. 
The surplus of wheat, according to Mr. Moelwyn Hughes, is not 
due to over-production. It could be consumed if people were 
allowed to buy it. But tariffs are clogging the exchange and stand- 
ing in the consumer’s way. Secondly, the adjustment of supply 
to demand has been prevented by the subsidising of production in 
the very places where it ought to have been kept stationary or 
reduced. In the United States the Farm Board has been buying 
grain; in Australia there has been a cash bonus on each bushel 
grown ; in Canada the wheat pool has advanced money on crops at 
higher prices than could be realised on sale, and the prairie 
provinces, backed by the Dominion Parliament, have guaranteed 
the deficits of the pool. Meanwhile in Europe by means of quotas 
and tariffs Governments have encouraged home production at 
uneconomic levels, at the same time denying to their industrial 
populations the benefits of world prices. The result of this 
epidemic of ignorant intervention is revealed in the varying cost 
of the loaf. In Great Britain a shilling and a penny will purchase 
seven and a half pounds of bread. It is made of wheat, has been 
carried thousands of miles and has received the best milling in the 
world. In Australia, with her own enormous supplies, the same 
sum buys only five pounds; in Canada four; in the United States 
and Germany only three. It is at once ludicrous and deplorable. 
The achievement of interference has been to mulct the industrial 
consumer while failing utterly to bring prosperity to the grower 
anywhere on the earth’s surface. 

“A class has failed us,’’ said John Bright, ‘‘ let us try the 
nation.”’ This might have been the text for Captain Reginald 
Berkeley’s lecture on ‘‘ The Economic Consequences of Econo- 
mists.’ ‘The task, as he saw it, was too great for any one party 
in the State. He did not believe that commodity prices were about 
to rise and it would be madness for us alone to attempt to force 
them up. Very well! We must do the opposite and drive them 
down by cuts all round. Captain Berkeley advocates a reduction 
of 5 per cent. in wages, Io per cent. in salaries, and ro per cent. 
in retail prices and interest on capital. Also Labour is to be asked 
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to work half an hour more a day. A ro per cent. decrease in 
costs would put us in the same competitive position as in 1929. 
If the reduction were really universal no one would suffer. In 
short, let us have a “‘ National Treaty’ involving multilateral 
sacrifices which become in effect no sacrifices at all. 

This dramatic and attractive expedient received the qualified 
assent of Sir Walter Layton who expects that the solution will 
come in part from a scaling down and in part from the recovery 
of wholesale prices. It also found a supporter in Mr. E. D. Simon 
who voiced the pessimism of those engaged in the export trade. 
How could he compete in the world’s markets with a German 
firm, equally efficient, whose costs were 20 per cent. lower than 
his own? It was useless to argue that wage-cuts in England would 
be followed by wage-cuts in Germany for the latter had already 
been made. Mr. Simon, too, believed that a National Treaty could 
only be the work of a National Government. Recovery would be 
assured if we were able to make one-fifth or one-tenth of the effort 
which Russia was putting into her Five-Year Plan. 

Mr. Graham White on the other hand did not look to sacrifices 
alone for the salvation of British exports. Inefficiency and lack of 
enterprise were his theme and he formulated a damning indict- 
ment, based on the notorious neglect by our manufacturers to study 
the tastes or convenience of overseas customers. Incidentally in 
so doing he put his finger on the weakness of the National Treaty. 
Let there be cuts all round if it is essential to the safety of the 
State. But it is a different matter to ask for sacrifices in order to 
shore up incompetence and to salve mediocrity. There is no good 
reason why a worker in the export trade should accept lower wages 
to make good the losses occasioned by ineffective salesmanship. 
Industry must set its house in order before it can ask for further 
contributions from the tenants. 

A National Treaty is, in fact, only feasible as the price of 
national planning. For in spite of Captain Berkeley the average 
man will suspect that a diminution of ro per cent. in his income 
will leave him ro per cent. worse off. At least he will require some 
quid pro quo and be disinclined to pay for slackness and muddle. 
So it was appropriate that the Liberal Summer School should pro- 
ceed to consider national planning. Mr. E. H. Davenport dealt 
with the possibilities of a loan council whose fiat should be essen- 
tial to the flotation of new issues on the money market. He was 
followed by Mr. R. C. Davison, lecturing on unemployment insur- 
ance and alternative methods of relieving the unemployed. Mr. 
Davison is one of those who realise that the problem is nowhere 
near being solved by the mere elimination of anomalies. At present 
the same system is being applied to cases entirely different, He 
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advocates the division of the unemployed into three categories, 
those who are occasionally and temporarily out of work, those 
rendered permanently unemployed by industrial changes, and 
those who for one reason or another have become unemployable 
and have passed out of the industrial field. It is obviously the 
second class that presents the most urgent problem. A means test 
would considerably thin their numbers. "They might then, Mr. 
Davison suggests, come under “‘ a non-contributory plan of dona- 
tion and treatment,’’ leaving the contributory scheme for those for 
whom it was originally intended. 

The ‘‘ intellectuals ’? propose; the daily Press disposes. At a 
time when easy remedies are worse than useless the most widely- 
circulating newspapers will support no other. Mr. Kingsley 
Martin, editor of the New Statesman and Nation, made a slashing 
onslaught on the Northcliffe school of journalism. It was a familiar 
theme, admirably handled. Naturally he had his audience with 
him and only aroused dissent by the moderation of his attitude 
towards The Times. ‘This last was scarcely surprising. Liberals 
would be less than human if they did not resent the bitter enmity 
of Printing House Square. It is not criticism that they dislike, but 
the habitual neglect of speeches by Liberal leaders and the absurd 
prominence accorded to the views of anyone, however obscure, who 
happens to dissent from the course which those leaders pursue. 

The crisis at home and abroad occupied most of the Summer 
School agenda. But the situation at Westminster and in the con- 
stituencies inevitably obtrudes itself into political discussions. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair in his inaugural address, and Mr. Ramsay 
Muir some days later, championed the official Parliamentary Party. 
Strangely enough the main challenge did not come from the advo- 
cates of non-co-operation, but from those who desire a definite 
partnership with Labour. Why, demanded Mr. Hubert Phillips, 
should any division remain? Socialism was a bogey that existed 
no longer; 90 odd per cent. of the aims of Liberals and Labour 
at the present time were the same; Mr. Morrison’s policy was the 
policy of the Yellow Book; and anyhow Mr. Phillips himself pre- 
ferred two parties to three. It is perfectly true, of course, that we 
are none of us Socialists now. But Mr. Phillips’ error lies in 
supposing that it is only the diversity of programmes which keeps 
parties asunder. Surely this is the least part of the gulf. There 
are differences of outlook, temperament, and construction which 
are at least equally important and certainly far more abiding. Our 
dislike of our political opponents is caused not by what they say 
but by what they are. It may be true that Socialists no longer 
preach State-control of all the various functions of industry and 
commerce, ‘That is no reason why Liberals should condone the 
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political and social tyranny of certain of the trade unions. Labour 
M.P.s are still to a great extent the spokesmen of the narrowest 
sectionalism. The weapon of the General Strike has only been re- 
nounced because it has been unsuccessful. If a ‘‘ National Treaty ”’ 
proves to be essential the greatest obstacle will be the widespread 
belief that the accumulations of the wealthy provide an inex- 
haustible financial reservoir which can be tapped incessantly with- 
out ever running dry. This delusion is entirely due to Labour 
propaganda. Above all, there is the personal element the impor- 
tance of which in political combinations can never be ignored. The 
foolish slogan ‘‘ measures, not men’’ has never been a part of 
Liberal doctrine. In domestic affairs the Labour Government may, 
indeed, have pursued the policy which Liberals regard as desir- 
able. The fault lies in the dilatoriness of the pursuit. Progressive 
measures may be positively discredited by the incompetent or 
feeble manner in which they are presented. Of the bulk of Labour 
ministers Liberals can only say in Lord Rosebery’s phrase— 
““’They were good men according to their lights: we can only 
regret that the men were dull and the lights dim.”’ 

It will be a bad day for the British Liberal Party when it ceases 
to be Palmerstonian and begins to make excuses for despotism in 
Europe. Mr. G. P. Gooch, who made a lightning survey of condi- 
tions on the Continent, does not believe that Liberalism is some- 
thing to be confined to temperate climates and Nordic stock. To 
anyone who lamented in his presence the passing of Italian liberty 
he would not reply that the trains now run to time. In his view 
Mussolini is more to be deplored than Stalin for the Italians have at 
least had experience of free institutions. ‘‘ Mussolini has made 
Italy imperially greater: he has made the Italian much smaller.” 
In Poland, too, there is something approaching dictatorship, but 
at least it does not go naked and unashamed. ‘‘ Pilsudski will not, 
like Mussolini, say ‘ L’ Etat, c’est moi.’ He will not take the whole 
responsibility. He allows the constitution to remain, but is per- 
petually throwing his sword into the balance.’? Western Europe, 
however, constituted a solid democratic block. Despotism had 
vanished in Spain and with it the monarchy : France was the most 
stable power, socially, in Europe: Germany was under a constitu- 
tional dictatorship deliberately contemplated and arranged for by 
the Constitution itself. The Germans had the opportunity of 
proving that Prince Biilow was wrong, and that they were, in fact, 
a political people. It was for the other Powers to strengthen the 
hands of the middle parties by making it possible for Germany to 
live in modest comfort and modest security. 

However foreboding the electoral sky there is a great deal 
to be said for being in the same party with Lord Lothian. He occu- 
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pies a unique position as an observer of “ la haute politique.” 
He wound up the Summer School with a masterly analysis of the 
Russian situation, and must have brought home to every member 
of his audience the significance of the Five-Year Plan. The fieriest 
apostle of personal freedom could not abhor more than he does the 
suppression of individual liberty and the sinister operations of the 
G.P.U. He does not forget for a moment the tyranny of the 
system. He realises that Bolshevism is a religion which, like 
Muhammadanism, has no mercy for its opponents. But he is not 
without sympathy with the Russian detestation of the drones in 
the hive. ‘f All societies have evolved one or two cardinal sins. 
The cardinal sin in the Marxian State is the exploitation of man 
by man. To them the attempt to acquire possessions for themselves 
which they do not share with their fellow-men is as revolting as 
theft is to us.”? The miraculous fact, as Lord Lothian pointed out, 
is that a community whose life is based on such a theory should 
have shown itself far more capable of State planning than any of its 
neighbours. Doubts may still be expressed as to the success of the 
Five-Year Plan. One gathered that Lord Lothian does not share 
them. But there can be no question as to the energy, enthusiasm 
and sacrifice which have been devoted to its realisation. 

The Russian experiment raises a tremendous question. The 
Soviet Government has enlisted—not conscripted—a vast popula- 
tion in one intense, prolonged, common effort, an effort to which 
there is no historical parallel in years of peace. A despotic State 
has carried through national planning on a scale which its demo- 
cratic neighbours have not even attempted. Is the system essential 
to the achievement? Or are the nations of the West, blessed 
or hampered with popular assemblies and constitutional rulers, 
strong enough for a similar endeavour? ‘The challenge does not 
come from the Red Army or from Bolshevik propaganda, but from 
the Russian example. It may be that when the Liberal Summer 
School reassembles next August we shall know the answer. 

DINGLE Foot. 


DPANEW DECLARATION OF THE ‘RIGHTS 
OF MAN. 
NTERNATIONAL LAW, writers on the subject have again 


and again pointed out, is the law, supposed to be tacitly or 

"expressly by treaty agreed to govern the relations of states 
with one another. ‘These states are regarded as units and the 
internal relations existing between their governments and people 
are beyond its scope. This view of the scope of International Law, 
since the conclusion of the Great War, has been swept away by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The almost absolute sove- 
reignty of monarchs the war itself swept away with the deposition 
and abdication of those of Russia and Germany; and the recogni- 
tion of de facto governments is no longer a principle admitted 
without reserves. The refusal to recognise the Soviet Republic 
was not entirely based, as in the case of the Serbian de facto govern- 
ment after the assassination of the King and his Consort, on 
grounds of humanity, but on disapproval of a system of government 
which has enslaved the individual citizen in a composite existence 
and abolished all the rights of man for which other countries had 
made their revolutions—a danger to all the vested interests regarded 
as sacred in Western Europe—the right of equality, of individual 
freedom of thought and speech, of private property, of sharing in 
the making and application of law and its administration. The 
system spread like an epidemic and established western govern- 
ments have now to reckon with parties in parliament which seem to 
be growing in importance. 

These governments, on their side, have not been free from the taint 
with which they reproach communism, having themselves violated 
some of the very principles for which they claimed the preservation. 
Individual right has been sacrificed and aliens have been expelled 
without trial by any Court of Law, the private property of citizens 
of enemy nations was ruthlessly confiscated after the war. A great 
American statesman, who is partly responsible for these abuses, 
sought to redeem them by insisting that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations should form part of each Treaty of Peace. In this Cove- 
nant not only was revision of the Treaty provided for, but it 
insisted on the protection of minorities, of race, language, religion 
in the territories of any country dismembered and ceded to an- 
other. It also created a system of Mandates for countries that had 
no experience of self-government and placed them all under the 
collective control of the League. Thus, since the Great War, a great 
change has taken place in the relations of states towards one an- 
other and the idea of absolute independence and sovereignty of each 
state no longer serves as an exclusive basis for International Law. 
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The result of these new conditions has been an overhauling by inter- 
national specialists of the existing principles and an attempt to 
bring them into harmony with the new principle of reciprocal 
control. The London Covenant respecting naval disarmament and 
the Paris Declaration known as the Briand-Kellogg Pact, are con- 
spicuous efforts to secure such international control and must be 
added to the ‘‘ assets ’’’ of the new ideal that no one nation is the 
sole master of its own destiny. © 

Hitherto the teachers of the law have seldom been reformers. 
They have, with few exceptions, shown a pious respect for that 
which is and little concern for that which ought to be. On the 
Continent of Europe and America these teachers form a powerful 
contingent of the academic staffs and there is in practically every 
university a course of International Law. In the United States there 
are some seventy-five such professors who specialise in the subject, 
and in France, Germany and Italy there are just about as many, 
that is, about twenty-five in each of them. Moreover, in France and 
Italy, International Law forms part of the necessary curriculum 
for admission to the Bar, and in all three International Law is 
regarded as a subject of general culture. The influence of these 
teachers of International Law is therefore considerable. In the 
United States with the aid of the Carnegie Endowment they meet 
periodically and seek together to inculcate among intellectual youth 
the principle that nations are no longer free to do anything within 
their own borders which can disturb the peace and order among their 
neighbours. In continental Europe the corresponding professors 
have been endeavouring for many years in common to stabilise the 
law on a solid foundation of peace and justice. This they have been 
doing through their collective work in the Institute of International 
Law and this leads me to one of the boldest departures ever made 
by a body of lawyers in legal history. 

Long before the American universities discovered the utility of the 
study of the Law of Nations, there were distinguished writers on the 
subject in the United States and Great Britain, whose works have 
never ceased to be a source in which statesmen and diplomatists 
could seek for guidance. After the war of 1870 simultaneously in 
America and in Belgium, an active interest in the question of stabi- 
lising International Law spread over Europe and America and 
resulted in the creation in America of the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations, whose name was subse- 
quently changed to International Law Association with its head- 
quarters in London, and in Belgium of the Institute of International 
Law with its headquarters at Ghent. Both held their last plenary 
session in 1930 and 1929 in New York. Both have worked in 
different ways for the cause of law and order not only between 
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states, but in the relations of citizens of different states (private 
International Law). 

All students of European history are familiar with the French 
Declarations on the rights of man. The function of the jurist as 
advocate in continental Europe is the defence of individual right. 
This has been far from the attitude of the theoretical jurist) leas 
therefore not without significance that a body of such jurists, men 
of the highest standing in Europe, should have adopted a declara- 
tion on individual liberty and independence. ‘This new declaration 
is the work of the above-mentioned Institute of International Law, 
a corporation of sixty members, and sixty associates, who are 
recruited by co-option with a scrupulous jealousy for the main- 
tenance of its juridical prestige. The Institute founded in 1873 
is divided up into Commissions, which report to the periodical 
plenary gatherings of the Institute on every subject which has been 
carefully prepared in the intervals. 

The volumes of its declarations and reports form a corpus juris 
gentium which has dealt with practically all the subjects affecting 
the juridical relations of states. ‘These volumes were recently con- 
densed into six volumes which are a sort of digest in which the 
newly-formed Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague (most of whose members have been recruited from the 
Institute) can seek for enlightenment in the determination of 
matters for which there are no written or established rules. As 
there is always a waiting list of candidates for election the Institute 
only recognises as credentials contributions to the literature or 
practice of the Law of Nations. ‘The Institute’s influence on the 
formation of that ‘‘ law ’’ even affects the public offices who resent 
interference with their omniscience. 

The declaration in question is the work of the Commission 
originally formed to deal with the minorities question. It was, how- 
ever, found impossible to solve a problem in which territorial sove- 
reignty was in conflict with rights which there were no adequate 
means of assuring: the exclusive sovereignty of a state over its 
nationaux. It was found difficult to devise any formula or formule 
giving any right of outward interference between them. The Com- 
mission, therefore, meanwhile confined itself to dealing with the 
rights of all men. I give it with its preamble as adopted at the 
Institute’s session held at Briarcliff Manor, New York State. 


Considering 

that 
the juridical conscience of the civilised world demands 
recognition of the individual right beyond infringement by the 
state (soustraits a toute atteinte de la part de l’ Etat) 
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that 
the declaration of the rights inserted in many constitutions 
and particularly in the American and French constitutions of 
the end of the eighteenth century, have not only provided for 
citizens, but for mankind, 

that 
the fourteenth amendment of the United States’ Constitution 
provided that no state can deprive a man of his life, liberty 
and property without due law procedure or shall deny anybody 
within its jurisdiction equal protection of law, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided unanimously that the 
terms of this amendment apply throughout the jurisdiction of 
the United States, to anyone, without distinction of race, colour, 
or nationality, and that the equal protection of law is a guaran- 
tee of equality, 

that 
it is desirable to extend the recognition of the international 
rights of man throughout the world, 


Declares: 
ARTICLE I 


It is the duty of every State to allow individuals equal right 
of life, liberty and property and to grant to all on its territory 
full protection of this right without distinction of nationality, 
sex, race, language or religion. 


ARTICLE II 


It is the duty of every state to allow individuals equality of 
right to the free exercise, public or private, of every faith, 
religion or belief, the practice of which is not incompatible with 
public order or morality. 


ARTICLE TTT 


It is the duty of every state to allow individuals the free 
use of the language of their choice and to the teaching thereof. 


ARTICLE IV 


States shall not on any grounds taken directly or indirectly 
owing to difference of sex, race, language or religion, deprive 
any of their nationals of their private or public rights, notably 
admission to public educational institutions and the exercise of 
their different economic activities, professions and trades. 


ARTICLE V 


The aforesaid equality shall not be nominal. It excludes all 
discrimination, direct or indirect. 


ARTICLE VI 


No State has the right to deprive any individuals, except for 
reasons drawn from its general legislation, of their nationality 
on account of sex, race, language or religion, nor shall it deprive 
them of the guarantees provided in the above articles. 
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I have underlined what seems to me essentially characteristic 
of the declaration. Of the sixty members present only one member 
voted against it, viz. Senor Bustamante, ex-member of ‘he Hague 
Permanent Court and Professor of International Law at the Univer- 
sity of Havana, on the ground that the declaration placed too 
many restrictions on the internal constitutions of states. There 
were some members who abstained from voting no doubt for reasons 
connected with their official positions. Among these were Sir 
Cecil Hurst, one of the new judges of The Hague Permanent Court, 
and Professor Pearce Higgins, the President elect of the 
Institute. Among those who voted for it were professors from the 
following universities : Paris, Bordeaux, Geneva, Princeton, Genoa, 
Padua, Bologna, Louvain, Kiel, Ghent, Madrid, Naples, Columbia 
(N.Y.), Bukarest, Athens, Barcelona, Frankfort, Vienna and 
Tokyo. The fact that these men are teaching the present genera- 
tion, viz. those who are destined themselves to play a leading part 
in the public affairs of their respective countries, is a presage of an 
era in which the revolt of the individual against the encroachments 
of the state will have powerful defenders. 

It will be observed that in the preamble this declaration denies 
the omnipotence of the state, which in a democracy is that of Parlia- 
ment, to interfere with rights inherent in civilisation itself. 

In Article I no distinction is made between the citizen and the 
alien. They are all equally entitled to ‘‘ rights of life, liberty and 
property ’’ irrespective of nationality. This excludes power to 
expel* an alien on grounds inadmissible in the case of a native 
citizen. It also condemns interference with alien private property 
and though it leaves the exclusion of undesirables untouched, it 
maintains the right of asylum to refugees after they have been 
allowed to enter the domain of any state. The rest of the Article 
speaks for itself. 

Article II is only an affirmation of what prevails in western 

* In Volume II of the digest, mentioned in the text, will be found a Projet 
regulating the exercise by governments of expulsion of aliens. A protest 
against the exercise of any right of expulsion came from the present writer, 
the only British member at the session of 1888. Though the rules adopted had 


the support of the majority, there was a growing dislike for this highly unju- 
dicial grant of power to officials without the intervention of a magistrate. The 
protest was as follows : ; ; 

“ Tout en approuvant les efforts qui ont pour but de tempérer les rigueurs des 
expulsions et sans vouloir critiquer le projet de déclaration arrété par la com- 
mission; mais. ago 

“ Attendu que Vexpulsion peut infliger les plus flagrantes injustices aux per- 
sonnes qui sont en désaccord politique avec leur gouvernement ; , 

“ Attendu qu’une loi d’expulsion universelle pourrait avoir pour résultat de 
ne laisser & Vexpulsé aucun abri, ce qui est centraire a toute considération 
ad’humanité ; ; 

“ Par ces motifs, M. Barclay pense qu’il y a lieu de recommander aux Etats 
d’appliquer le droit commun, soit national, soit international, en condamnant 
Vexpulsion en tant que moyen régulier de faire justice ou d’éviter d’avoir a la 
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Europe, but it is a condemnation of the treatment in Turkey of the 
Armenians and, if rumours from Russia are correct, of the attitude 
of the Soviet Government towards faiths. 

Article III asserts the right of ratio minorities to the retention 
of their language and it condemns as contrary to the rights of man 
the attitude of certain European governments which seem to be 
dealing with the language question in a manner which is very 
like persecution. 

Article IV is obviously directed against the privation of the citi- 
zenship of the Armenians by the new Turkish Government. 

Article V meets a contingency which arises when governments 
by underhand means defeat an apparent equality, as recently 
alleged before the League of Nations against a newly-founded 
republic. 

Article VI is a sort of omnibus clause which requires no 
comment. 

M. Briand and other statesmen have again and again insisted 
that true disarmament must be moral, that we shall not get rid 
of the crime of war by international official declarations, treaties 
or enactments unless the spirit of the peoples, in whose name they 
are made, is at their back. They have their eyes open to the fact 
that the vast majority of citizens in every country at all times have 
found the incidents of war more interesting than the uneventful 
calm of peace. ‘Those who are old enough to have lived through 
many wars, have seen with what enthusiasm men rush to arms 
with little reference to the cause for which appeal is made to their 
collective patriotism. This new declaration of the rights of man 
by leading jurists of many nations is only one of the numerous 
attempts which are being made to show the individual citizens that 
their personal life, liberty and property are at stake when nation 
and nation collide. It differs, however, in one respect from other 
such efforts in being addressed to the intellectual class who play 
a most important part in the administration of civilised Europe and 
it will assuredly take its place as a primary factor in the progress 
towards reason and justice in the treatment of international affairs. 

THOMAS BARCLAY. 


[P.S.—The Institute of International Law held its thirty-seventh 
session this year at Cambridge (July 28th to August 4th) under the 
presidency of Professor Pearce-Higgins. Next year it will meet at 
Oslo under the presidency of Dr. Beichman, a _ well-known 
Norwegian jurist and ex-member of the Permanent Court of The 
Hague. | 
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A GERMAN FREE STATE IN AFRICA. 


HAVE proposed as a friendly gesture to Germany that England 
[ seuia allocate in East Africa an area of land as a German Free 
State, and I am asked to set out more precisely the procedure 
whereby the scheme might be made acceptable to all the parties 
concerned. It is absurd for Europe to argue that Germans are unfit 
to colonise; that England, France, Italy, Belgium, Portugal and 
Spain can be entrusted with territory in Africa, but that Germany 
does not understand the business. That theory must eventually 
break down, and the sooner it goes the better. 

The difficulties and prejudices blocking the path of Germany at 
the present time are numerous—some are in Germany and some 
outside—but we must face them. England cannot go back on her 
promises to the African native and cannot divest herself of the 
trusteeship which she undertook at Versailles, nor delegate that 
trust to others. The mistakes made in the Congo Free State must 
not be repeated, and we must regretfully admit that for many the 
bitter experiences of the Great War haunt us here and in 
Germany. I well remember a conversation with M. Clemenceau 
in 1904 when he assured me very earnestly (and I am sure he had 
no arriére pensée) that a generation of Frenchmen had arisen who 
had lost all desire to reconquer Alsace-Lorraine! Circumstances 
change—the unexpected happens; in spite of all this I shall try 
to show that all these doubts and difficulties may disappear if the 
Governments of England and Germany genuinely desire to bury the 
hatchet and join in making a successful and peaceful German 
colony in East Africa. 

Since publishing my proposal I have been urged to amend it by 
making it an appendage to the general disarmament policy of Eng- 
land or part of the trade policy of England with Germany; but I 
think the policy must stand mainly on its own merits. The late 
Mr. E. D. Morel wrote a pamphlet during the Great War in which 
he recorded how in 1912 some Belgians had proposed to him the sale 
of the Congo Free State for three milliards of francs if he would 
only secure a collective offer supported by England, France and 
Germany. To-day Belgium would be slow even to confirm, much 
less to repeat such a story, and I am satisfied that the only Power 
who might give Germany a second innings in Africa with an honest 
desire to see her succeed is this country of ours. I believe we can 
do so safely, without injustice to the African natives, and with 
good prospects of a peaceful enterprise. 

It should be borne in mind that the settlement of Germans under 
the British Crown is a very old policy. It was a natural consequence 
of the fact that the King of Hanover was also King of England for 
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100 years, so that Hanoverians who moved from Germany to Eng- 
land had the right to vote here until the reign of Queen Victoria. 
The Protestant mystics of England and Germany had common 
ideas, and in 1749—soon after the final extinction of the Stuart 
cause and the Anglo-German victory at Dettingen—our Parliament 
passed an Act (Cap. 30 of 22 George IJ) on the subject of Germans 
settling under the British Crown. Although amendments would be 
necessary, that Act would serve as a basis for the present scheme. 

The Act recited a petition from certain German Barons, viz. of 
Gersdorff, Schrautenbach and Hermsdorff, praying that certain 
members of the community known as the “‘ Unitas Fratrum,”’ 
an ancient Protestant Episcopal Church, might settle in the colo- 
nies. ‘hey were resident in Prussia, Poland, Silesia, and Lusatia. 
Parliament agreed that such settlements would be beneficial to the 
colonies ; that the proposed settlers were quiet, sober and industrious 
people; that they would settle at their own expense; but they 
desired liberty of conscience and freedom from military service. 
Arrangements were made accordingly and no one has ever regretted 
the policy or doubted its wisdom. Germany under Kaiser William 
II was not liberal enough towards her own colonists, but the real 
success of German settlement has been in British Dominions. 

A good model would be the Orange Free State, because we have 
there a white man’s settlement alongside the native African State 
of Basutoland of about the same area. In Basutoland no white 
man may hold land, and in the German Free State you would 
safeguard the natives by promising a native state alongside where 
no white man could interfere. The Free State electors would swear 
allegiance to the King of England and to the constitution of the 
Free State as agreed between England and Germany and set out in 
an Act of the British Parliament, similar to that granting self- 
government to Quebec in accordance with the treaty of Paris. 

The most serious problem before us is to ensure for the settlers 
the practical means of becoming permanent citizens of the Free 
State and not mere visitors. Plantations take time to develop and 
past experience of African pioneering shows that grit is required 
to establish a State. It is not those who seek large fortunes who 
build up the State, but the farmer who ploughs and sells his 
produce. The first step would be to mark out the Free State on the 
map, and define the boundaries with the usual beacons—I have 
proposed that the State should be in the Province of Iringa in the 
Tanganyika territory, and should include a port at the north end 
of Lake Nyasa, which port should be linked up with the Tan- 
ganyika Railway by a motor road. ‘The petition to Parliament 
might come from some responsible body of Germans like those who 
signed the petition in 1749, together with say twenty-five of the 
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German settlers already in East Africa who would be prepared to 
reside in the Free State and take up farms. ‘The German peti- 
tioners should nominate another fifty persons able and willing and 
ready to emigrate to East Africa and the petition might properly 
be signed by some responsible British subjects willing to assist the 
project. There would thus assemble some hundred settlers compe- 
tent to administer the grant of all unallotted land within the Free 
State ; to grant mining titles subject to Tanganyika law; to form a 
local representative Council and to assume responsibility for the 
payment of interest and sinking fund of a guaranteed loan. Prob- 
ably £500,000 would be required to set the wheels in motion. The 
first object of these settlers would certainly be to constitute an effi- 
cient and inexpensive Government with as little red tape as possible. 

The outlines of the constitution would be laid down in London 
for a fixed period of time after which the settlers would have the 
power of amendment—always subject to the rights of the Crown, 
the League of Nations and the Berlin Act. A few English officials 
would be required to agree to beacons of the Free State and to 
represent the Crown in the preliminary stage because the guarantee 
of the English taxpayer would be necessary for the loan; but when 
the power of amendment became operative full responsibility would 
be recognised. ; 

The selection of German settlers would at first be supervised 
by the German Government, but very soon the Free State Council 
would begin to expect a voice in selecting their fellow settlers, so it 
would probably be wise for the Free State to acquire a good model 
farm in Germany and place it under the management of some 
competent farmer who has had experience of successful pioneer 
farming in East Africa. German applicants for farms in the new 
Free State would be expected to train for six months on that home 
farm and there gain a certificate of efficiency from the manager 
before the expense of the long journey is incurred. During the six 
months training the prospective settlers would learn to build their 
own houses, to use the local implements, to learn enough English 
to pass the bilingual test and enough of the native dialect to address 
the Africans in the vicinity. The cost of this training, the journey 
out, implements, stock, materials and furniture for a house and the 
first year’s expenses in Africa might well be £1,000 per settler, and 
towards this sum I propose that the German Government might con- 
tribute 25 per cent., the settler 25 per cent., the Free State 25 per 
cent., and the Tanganyika Government 25 per cent. Half the last- 
named amount would fall on our British Overseas Settlement Grant. 
The settler would be expected to subscribe £50 on entering the 
home farm, and £200 on completing the construction of his farm- 
house in Africa. He would then receive the title deeds to his farm 
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and stock and the value of this should be far more than sufficient 
to enable the settler to raise on loan the £200 payable to the 
Free State in exchange for the title deeds and stock in accordance 
with the personal contract made on the home farm in Germany. 

It is no easy task to become a successful farmer in Africa and the 
history of settlements is not very encouraging. The Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England in 1620 had a rough time, and so had the 
1820 settlers in South Africa. I have heard that 80 per cent. of the 
pioneer settlers in California failed to make good. It is therefore 
expedient to avoid all undue criticism if things don’t move well, 
and to render every kind of assistance : close and friendly collabora- 
tion between the German and English Governments in Europe 
would be an essential feature of the scheme. 

The relations between the German Free State and the native 
Africans would be exactly the same as the relations between other 
European settlers and natives. ‘The Crown of England would 
remain responsible to the League of Nations for maintaining our 
obligations as trustee. And the Berlin Act would remain in force 
also. The native African would gain enormously if he acquired his 
native State as part of the arrangement because it had been found 
that reserves are not so satisfactory as states. It is the knowledge 
that he can live his own life and maintain his own customs which 
makes the African hold on to Basutoland and Uganda so tightly. 
That would not prevent him from working on the German farms. 
The foreign relations of the Free State would be reserved to the 
Crown. Lake Nyasa has a Portuguese shore, and the Free Staters 
would have all the rights of British subjects under our Treaty of 
1891 regarding Portuguese East Africa: but such matters would be 
exclusively handled in London. 

Let me in conclusion revert to the main point which is that 
England can do this of her own free will. I was sent as a boy to 
school in Germany in 1885, and well remember my German masters 
discussing the Berlin Conference. There were two schools of 
thought in Germany; the colonial party and the party who dis- 
couraged rivalry with England. Steady old Bismarck belonged to 
the latter. Germans settled in every British colony, and became 
a real strength to Germany, although they accepted British 
nationality. They bought from Germany and exported to Germany. 
A German Free State under the British Crown would be a perfectly 
natural development on those lines, and I believe that with good 
will a new, steady, peaceful and thriving community would grow 
up, who would in time take an honourable place at the Imperial 
Conference Table on equal terms with Quebec, Malta, and the 
Orange Free State. 


R. C. Hawkin. 
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MINERS’ TRAINING CLUBS. 
A FTER the 192€ dispute in the coal industry a large number 


of single unemployed men were unable to qualify for 

unemployment benefit, and were also refused out-relief by 
the Poor Law authorities. |The practice of these authorities in 
South Wales varied from Union to Union. Some authorities con- 
tinued to administer relief as if the dispute still existed, all able- 
bodied men being refused help, while other Guardians refused 
assistance to all single able-bodied men under 35 years of age. 
Provision had been made by the Ministry of Labour for youths 
leaving school to attend Juvenile Training Centres, but on reach- 
ing eighteen years of age they were discharged from these places. 
As the depression in the coal trade started as early as 1921, the 
number of unemployed men was increased by the addition of many 
young men who were attaining adult years without having been 
employed for a single day since they had left the elementary 
school. ‘There were no official records of these men. Even those 
who had in the early days registered at the Employment 
Exchanges thought it was useless to continue, any opportunity 
of employment being invariably offered to those who were in 
receipt of benefit. By the end of 1928 these men had passed 
through many years of depression, and many were absolutely 
destitute. Quite a number found their only shelter in out-build- 
ings and some were even reduced to sleeping on ash tips. Many 
had tramped hundreds of miles in search of work and had returned 
heartbroken to the old place which gave them the sense of home. 
No one knew the number of this army of destitute men. The 
casual wards around large cities sometimes housed a group of 
youthful ‘‘ travellers,’’ while others swelled the ranks of hunger 
marchers or demonstrators against Government, Guardians or 
authority in general. 

It was a problem of the utmost gravity: here was a large body 
of single men looked upon by the authorities as able-bodied, and 
yet many of them were rapidly becoming mentally and physically 
derelict. Work through ordinary economic channels was im- 
possible, and for a time the only efforts that could be made to 
help were local and temporary: they were not essentially of the 
same nature, as they were not based on the club idea 
which was destined to supply the human and educative element. 
A scheme was slowly developed under the guidance of the Maes- 
yr-haf Educational Settlement, which met with general approval 
and which proved successful. Its main provisions were a day’s 
work each week at trade-union rates of pay, National Health and 
Unemployment books stamped without deduction. The work was 
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arranged in co-operation with public authorities or welfare com- 
mittees on parks or recreation grounds, and was work that would be 
recognised as being of communal value, but which could not be 
thought to displace normal labour. Years of mal-nutrition and 
inaction had taken their toll, and many were physically unable to 
face an ordinary day’s work: the will was there, the desire was 
there, but in many instances to use a pick or shovel for a full day 
was a sheer impossibility. Food, therefore, was the first con- 
sideration, so a hot mid-day meal was also provided at the club 
rooms—sometimes a welfare pavilion, a church hall or an empty 
shop. ‘This sustaining meal each day with the day’s pay each 
week soon changed the physical condition of the men. 

The scheme was worked out early in February 1929 on the 
Penygraig (Rhondda) Miners’ Welfare Ground, a large hut in the 
grounds being used as a club and feeding centre. One or two 
false starts were made, but everyone concerned realised that the 
scheme was on right lines, and with patience the details were 
adjusted. On February 22nd a meeting in Ferndale included over 
100 single men drawn from Maerdy, Ferndale and Tylorstown, 
and a beginning was soon made to improve parts of the Ferndale 
Park, the Rhondda Urban District Council providing tools and a 
foreman. From then onward the movement developed with 
remarkable rapidity. Within a few weeks clubs were opened at 
Trealaw, Clydach, Treorchy, Ton-Pentre, Ystrad, Ynyshir, 
Nantymoel, Treharris, Blaengarw and Senghenydd, having a total 
membership of some six hundred. 

On March sth, 1929, a Conference was held between representa- 
tives of the Lord Mayor’s Fund and the Society of Friends in 
order to discuss the extension and development of the clubs in 
South Wales, and it was then suggested that the Lord Mayor of 
London’s Fund would finance the scheme if the Society of Friends 
would organise it throughout the whole of the distressed areas of 
South Wales. After March 18th, 1929, the main burden of 
expenditure was borne by the Lord Mayor’s Fund. The arrange- 
ment was that the Society of Friends should pay the administra- 
tive expenses, including the salaries of club leaders, whilst the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund bore the cost of the maintenance of the clubs, 
including the men’s meals and their wages for the work on which 
they were engaged. It then became the policy of the Society of 
Friends to establish the clubs as rapidly as possible all over the 
distressed areas, and to this end J. E. Bellows, who had had similar 
experience with the Serbian Relief Fund, was appointed organising 
secretary. By the end of August fifty-two clubs had been organised 
covering the whole of the distressed areas of Monmouth, 
Glamorgan, Brecon and Carmarthen. 
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The path was not altogether an easy one. Considerable 
suspicion was shown in some places as to the object of such a 
scheme. Where the Society of Friends had been working 
previously it was not quite as difficult, but in certain areas 
attempts were made to create distrust and in many others the men 


were on the lookout for the ‘‘ catch.’? ‘This can be understood 
if consideration is given to the men’s previous unfortunate 
experiences. As the work developed, the general atmosphere 


changed in a remarkable way. Men who had been suspicious 
became friendly and a sense of community and fellowship grew. 
Rivalry between the clubs in their sports helped in the develop- 
ment of the team spirit and also in the growth of intimate relation- 
ship over wide areas. Men who had first met the club leaders with 
doubtful looks became friendly, and the furtive glance gave place 
to the smile of welcome. The employment provided was entirely 
of a manual nature, with the definite intention of reconditioning 
the men so that in the event of work being at any time available 
they would be physically fit to accept it. In each club the men 
were divided into squads in order that a working group should be 
available each day of the week. The foremen were supplied by 
the authority—Urban Council or Welfare Committee—which 
benefited by the free labour available under the scheme. It was 
understood that the quality of the labour was not first-class at 
the beginning and sympathy was needed and given, so that the early 
days of sore hands and tired backs were helped over. The men 
responded in an admirable manner. Borough, Urban and Welfare 
Council surveyors qualified by practical experience commented 
with high praise on the work the men had done. 

It is not easy for the general public to realise the influence of 
unemployment and privation in creating physical, mental and 
moral degeneration. With some of these men a long period of 
enforced idleness had created a complete indifference as to whether 
they had work or not, but the sympathetic treatment when at 
work, coupled with the nourishing food and helpful guidance in 
the club, together with the knowledge that the work was of com- 
munal value, changed their attitude into one of willingness and 
desire for useful employment. This showed itself in various 
ways. ‘There were attempts to improve their personal appearance, 
to make the club room cleaner and brighter, and then later they 
developed keen interest in lectures and discussions. The nature of 
the work varied; at one place a stream was diverted to allow for 
the enlargement of a playing pitch; at another a good road was 
made along the mountain side to give access to a Welfare Park— 
children’s playgrounds were made, swings erected, and colliery 
tips levelled and rolled. 
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Towards the end of June the Ministry of Labour turned the 
camp at Presteigne, Radnorshire, which had been used as a train- 
ing centre for colonial emigrants, into a reconditioning centre 
(Transfer Instructional Centre), and training was offered to all 
unemployed single men under thirty-five years of age who ful- 
filled certain conditions. After a careful examination of the 
Presteigne project it was decided that the men who were members 
of the clubs should be encouraged to offer themselves for Govern- 
ment training, and with this end in view all the men were required 
to register weekly at their respective Employment Exchanges. This 
was already being done by a number of men, but in many other 
cases there was a strange reluctance to register. As it was now 
considered desirable, registration was made a rule of membership 
of the clubs. The next step was to induce eligible men to accept 
Government training. At first this was difficult. The camp at 
Presteigne had been associated with emigration, and in some minds 
there was a belief that the authorities were using this centre and 
other places of a similar nature to disperse men and so rid the 
country of a growing element, which, unless something was done, 
would sooner or later create trouble. Men would promise to go 
one day and refuse the next. Sometimes the individual did not 
want to go; at other times the mother was the reason. Bad 
reports of the place or the food all combined to make progress 
difficult. But the education that was going on in the clubs had 
its effect. Men saw in the transference scheme a possible way out, 
and after some necessary adjustments had been made at Presteigne 
there was no lack of applications. 

A suggestion had been made by the Committee of the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund that a camp at the seaside might be helpful in recon- 
ditioning the men. Arrangements were made for a camp at 
Llantwit Major, Glamorganshire. From July to September men 
were sent in groups of 120 for one week’s holiday. As clothing 
was a difficulty, many not having suitable equipment, each man 
was provided with a drab drill shirt and shorts, a pair of gym 
shoes and a towel. The camp was very successful. In many 
cases, in fact in the vast majority of cases, it was the first holiday 
these men had ever had, and although hundreds of those who had 
been to camp were questioned, we heard but one complaint, and 
that was a universal one: it was too short. Much of the success 
of the camp was due to the unselfish service of a large group of 
helpers under the guidance of Wilfred Crosland, who gave of his 
time and valuable experience unstintingly. Because the insurance 
cards of the men had to be stamped the Committee were concerned 
lest the public should think the clubs existed to enable men to 
qualify for unemployment benefit. No misconception of this sort 
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was possible within the club, where all concerned realised that a 
genuine attempt was being made to prepare men for permanent 
employment. Unemployment benefit may have been regarded as 
of temporary assistance in that it placed men on the live register 
and so increased their chances of obtaining a job, but it was only 
a step. In the club men have asked if they might continue to 
work for their day’s pay instead of applying for benefit. 

It is interesting to observe in Table No. 1 the variety of occupa- 
tions to which these men went, and it is worth noting that about 
fifty per cent. of the employment found was away from their 
homes. It is significant that the greatest difficulty of all was the 
intense disinclination to leave home. At times club leaders found 
their patience sorely tried as men continued to refuse promising 
opportunities of work on such flimsy excuses as their mothers not 
wishing them to leave home. It must be remembered that many 
of these men had no knowledge of outside conditions. Some had 
never been more than a few miles from home, and almost all 
were descendants of miners. ‘They had always looked forward to 
working in the pits as their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
and to be forced out of their sheltered valleys to a strange land 
amongst possibly unsympathetic people appeared brutal. How- 
ever poor their homes might be, and however scarce the food, it 
was a certain shelter. If they went away and the work should fail 
after a few weeks they might be left stranded, possibly without 
unemployment pay. Further, many of the men who went away 
were used only to the work of the mine and could not readily fit 
themselves into new jobs. ‘There is a great difference between 
mining and other industries. Although the work is hard and 
dangerous the miner is more or less free from close supervision. 
In other industries constant supervision is the rule. When the 
men failed to adapt themselves and returned home, others only 
heard of the hard and difficult conditions and saw not the 
individual’s weakness and faults. Steadily the influence of the 
club leaders and the mental development that resulted from talks, 
lectures and personal influence made men who at first were 
definitely antagonistic to transfer, willing and sometimes keen to 
get away. We feel that the educational work of the clubs has 
been of incalculable value in this connection. 

As an example we give the story of the Dowlais Club, which 
was started on June 22nd, 1929. Arrangements had been made 
for the men to work on the Dowlais Welfare Ground, extending 
facilities for sports and games. ‘The club premises contained a 
small hall and three smaller rooms, and were loaned free. A 
limited amount of equipment was obtained including utensils for 
feeding the men, and water, light and fuel were arranged for. In 
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a short time the men started their educational work by cleaning 
the premises, colouring the walls and decorating them with rail- 
way or Empire Marketing Board posters.. Dowlais contains some 
appalling slums, so that it is not surprising that from a mental 
and physical standpoint the members of the club had an extremely 
low standard. ‘The club leader had to maintain a constant fight 
against the apathy and degeneration produced by bad social con- 
ditions. Lectures were given on Foreign Travel, First Aid, 
Literature and the Drama, Personal Hygiene, and Morality and 
Religion. A Club Parliament was formed and debated the follow- 
ing bills: Gambling, Abolition of Capital Punishment, Disarma- 
ment, Dominion Status for India and Unemployment Benefit. A 
Club Court dealt with club offences, and this enabled the leader 
to draw attention to the necessity of discipline. Other club 
activities included: woodwork, woodcarving, drawing, boot- 
repairing, dances, rambles, gymnastics, football, swimming, etc. 
One hundred and ninety-eight men passed through the club and 
were disposed of as follows : 
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On October 30th, 1929, the Central Committee of the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund decided that the day’s work should be discontinued 
on the 25th of November. Although the number of men in the 
clubs had fallen rapidly, three weeks were too short in which to round 
off some of the jobs in hand, and these had to be left unfinished. 
The Society of Friends felt that it would not be wise to leave the 
remaining club members without aid and decided that the social 
side of the work should be continued; at the same time making 
provision for an extra meal each day to counteract the loss of the 
day’s wage. In this way it was possible to assist the men until 
the changes were made in the Insurance Act and also in the 
administration of Poor Law relief. The number requiring 
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assistance steadily fell, so that only 516 men were in the clubs 
when the new Insurance Act of March 1930 came into operation. 
The immediate result of this Act was to reduce the number of club 
members to 240. ‘Table No. 2 provides a complete record of the 
5,030 men who had been influenced by the clubs. As the end 
grew near the proportion of the younger men became less and 
less, the last few being mainly those who were physically unfit. 
The Poor Law authorities were now able to take a more sympa- 
thetic attitude towards single men, and soon the club organisation 
ceased to be necessary. The few men who still remained were 
dealt with individually, and so far as is known no case of destitu- 
tion was left unprovided for. 

The experience gained in this piece of social work re-emphasises 
the advantages of providing useful employment under proper 
discipline for those who have to be reconditioned. It may be 
impossible to find ordinary industrial employment; but there is 
ample scope for work which is recognised as socially useful, and 
the knowledge that the work is socially useful helps to create in 
the minds of the men an understanding and belief in creative 
service. The experiment was successful because of the large 
measure of co-operation shown by public officials, welfare and local 
governing councils. In the early days the support of the trade- 
union officers was invaluable in gathering together the men. Later 
the organisations for adult education of South Wales rendered 
good assistance in providing lecturers, gramophones and wireless 
equipment. A close association existed between the Divisional 
Office of the Ministry of Labour at Cardiff and the Organising 
Office of the clubs, and also between the club leaders and the 
managers of the local exchanges. A great deal of the success of 
the scheme, particularly in placing men in employment or training, 
was due to this close co-operation. High praise must be given to 
the thirty club leaders, loyal to their task of stimulating the men 
to become efficient and to secure work or training. Perhaps their 
best gift was the quiet but continuous personal influence which 
did so much to win back men to a wholesome state of mind, men 
who through privation had become embittered against society. 
The leaders, however, would claim that the gratitude of the men, 
expressed in dozens of letters from all parts of the country, was 
sufficient recompense for the months of trying service. 


TABLE 1, 


OccUPATIONS AT WHICH MEN ARE WORKING: Mining, General 
Labourers, Hotel Employees, Farm Workers, Steel Workers, 
Motor Industry, Railway Workers, Building Trade, Aeroplane 
Workers, Cable Laying, Bus Conductors, Public Works (Roads), 
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Municipal Employees, Bakers’ Employees, Shop Assistants, 
Insurance Collectors, Carters, Gardeners, Emigrated, Motor 
Drivers. 


(PABEE 2. 
Men left for work nde oh xe re ek Se 
Men left for Unemployment Benefit ... pipe ws A is 18: 
Men left for other catses*  ... a mec Mtir Be Bi 
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* Men left for Other Causes. Within this category are a number of men who 
are receiving out-relief, being men who are either physically or mentally 
defective. A number have also left probably to go into employment or to receive 
unemployment benefit, but have left without notifying the respective club 
leaders, and it has been found impossible to trace them. 


BIOLOGY "A PROFESSION. 


N these days of competition it is, perhaps, a matter for surprise 
[et any field of service should be clamouring for workers. Yet 

there is a demand for biologists which, if the attention devoted 
to the subject at the Colonial Conference held in July 1930 be an 
indication, remains unsatisfied. The same subject was discussed 
in the correspondence columns of The Times. ‘The reason for this 
dearth of trained men is worthy of brief inquiry, for lack of educa- 
tional facilities, the reason suggested in The Times, is hardly an 
adequate explanation; nor is the unification of the Colonial 
Agricultural Services to offer ‘‘ A first-class career in the sense of 
both financial and professional prospects ’’ (The Times, July 16th, 
1930), the solution offered by that Conference, likely to prove an 
adequate remedy. 

But first, what is biology, and what is a biologist? ‘Those who 
practice the legal, the medical or, in fact, any of the major pro- 
fessions offering openings to a career to the youth of the country, 
serve a clearly defined function in society; but no such clear con- 
ception is found for the biologist. What, then, is a biologist? 
Biology is the science of life and, in the widest interpretation of 
the word, a biologist is one who studies life, whether it be of plant 
or animal, of outward form or of function, of organisms in health 
or in sickness, of organisms in relation to their surroundings or 
in relation to their ancestors. But man himself is an organism 
and, being a somewhat self-centred organism, he has devoted a 
considerable amount of energy to the study of those problems 
which concern his personal well-being as an individual. Conse- 
quently, an entire section of biology, that embraced in the general 
term of ‘‘ medicine,’’ has become demarcated as a special study. 
The medical man is not classed as a biologist, in spite of the 
biological basis of his profession. There is another branch of 
biology which, for somewhat similar reasons, has become demar- 
cated as a separate profession, agriculture. Man has been com- 
pelled to study the plants he cultivates and the beasts he has 
trained to his service. It is essentially a biological study, but the 
urgent need for food has raised agriculture to the rank of an 
independent profession. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between these two 
professions. Man has accepted death and disease in a fatalistic 
spirit and his appeals to his doctor, whether it be the witch doctor 
of the savage tribe, the herbalist of mediaevalism or the Harley 
Street specialist, are instigated by a hope of mitigation of his 
sufferings rather than in any expectation of escape from those 
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limitations. Medicine has, in consequence, progressed from within ; 
it has had to show that these limitations are not inherent in the 
individual but are imposed by the conditions under which he 
lives. It has, in fact, made its own running and, to the credit of 
the profession be it said, the race has been no less strenuous on 
that account. But one material advantage has been secured. 
Progress has been the result of close inquiry ; science has replaced 
empiricism and the practice of medicine is based on a sure founda- 
tion. But with agriculture it is different, for the appeal is here 
communal. It is communal because crop failure equally affects all 
supplied from the area of failure. From the earliest times man 
has had to struggle for an adequate food supply; and it is a 
struggle which is likely to continue, for any expansion of supply 
has all too soon been counterbalanced by growth of population. 
In opposition to sickness and death, crops exhibited an obvious 
dependence on man’s own efforts; and agriculture has, in conse- 
quence, developed from without. It has not been able to set its 
own pace except, perhaps, for very limited periods. It has not 
been able to await the building of a sure foundation based on 
science, and empiricism remains the guiding principle for those 
practising agriculture as a profession. 

These two branches of biological study had attained a profes- 
sional status long before science, in the present-day acceptation of 
the term, came into being. With the evolution of scientific 
method other aspects of living organisms received growing atten- 
tion, and to these studies has been applied the term biology. 
Biology arose as an academic study; its economic influence was to 
come later. Biology, therefore, can only be defined in a circum- 
locutory and somewhat negative manner by saying that it is the 
study of living organisms in those aspects which have not been 
appropriated by specialised professions, chief of which are medi- 
cine and agriculture. Such a definition demands a further pre- 
liminary consideration if clarity is to be attained. 

Throughout the above, and in this definition, use has been made 
of the word “‘ profession.’? ‘This word, too, requires definition. 
A profession is essentially a means of earning a livelihood; but 
it is something more than this. The casual labourer cannot be 
said to have a profession, yet in his hands he possesses the means 
of earning his livelihood. A profession presupposes a degree of 
skill which requires a period of training. It embodies the idea 
of specialisation. But this specialisation must be in a direction 
which offers a means of earning a living; for it is quite possible 
to carry specialisation to a stage when the field of employment is 
reduced to vanishing point. ‘The services a professional man can 
render must be of a kind for which someone is willing, not merely 
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to pay, but to pay a sum commensurate with the labour of acquir- 
ing the specialised knowledge or skill. 

But this is not all; a profession demands something more. 
Youth may be as ready as ever to gamble with the future, but 
behind youth is a parental influence with the main eye on security. 
With the doors of higher education thrown wide open, more than 
ever before, a severely practical view of the courses of study is 
taken by those entering the portals, It is security that here plays 
the major réle in establishing a profession in favour. Of such 
importance is this question of security that it must be analysed 
in some detail. To what is security due? ‘There are two essen- 
tials: openings for the man of average attainment to earn his 
livelihood and, where salaried appointments are concerned, com- 
petition for services between employers. With regard to the first 
of these, it will be agreed that it is not the ‘‘ plums,’’ positions 
carrying large emoluments, which constitute the major appeal of 
a profession. Plums, no doubt, make some appeal, but the solid 
appeal is the knowledge that, behind these, lies a steady field for 
employment and an assured living wage. But it is salaried em- 
ployment from which the majority of professional men draw their 
income, and to such it is the second of the above essentials that 
forms the appeal. Where there is only one employer and com- 
petition does not exist, security must take some other form if the 
reality of a profession is to be attained. ‘The outstanding example 
of this is the administrative Civil Services. Here there is only 
one employer, the State, and the necessary security is given by 
the permanent and pensionable nature of administrative posts 
under Government. 

The fact which emerges from this discussion is that biology, 
by its very definition, has not constituted a profession. It is the 
study of those aspects of life which, owing to the absence of any 
apparent economic utility when they first engaged attention, be- 
longed to academics. When he has not been a man of indepen- 
dent means the biologist has belonged to the academic profession. 
But the last few years have witnessed a rapid change. Medical 
research has traced certain diseases to organisms which spend part 
of their life history in an alternative host, the elimination of which 
offers the readiest means of combating the disease. In so doing it 
has conferred on biology an economic importance undreamed of 
a generation ago. Agriculture, too, is rapidly passing beyond the 
purely empirical stage. ‘The early work of Liebig and of Lawes 
and Gilbert took a definitely biological trend from that of Hell- 
riegel and Wilfarth. Disease in plants has been traced to causa- 
tive organisms, and there has come into being the Economic Ento- 
mologist and Mycologist. Advance on these lines has indicated 
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the need for a better understanding of the functional activities of 
plants under field conditions and the Economic Physiologist has 
now entered the field. The rediscovery of Mendel’s work has 
opened yet another field for the application of biology to the prac- 
tical problems of agriculture. 

Biology has now won for itself an established place in agricul- 
tural progress and, in doing so, has at least taken the first step 
along the road to a profession. It can no longer be relegated to a 
place among the purely academic subjects. In the need for techni- 
cal training, in specialisation and in meeting a definite demand, 
the biologist is qualified for the title of a professional man. There 
remains the question of security, and a comparison between 
biology and medicine will disclose his position in this respect. 
The individualistic nature of the appeal made by the doctor has 
already been noted. The urge to progress has come from within 
and that urge has developed a communal aspect, a prophylactic 
war against the causative organisms of disease. Thus has arisen 
a branch of the medical profession which specialises on these com- 
munal aspects. The appeal is no longer to the individual; the 
field of employment is definitely restricted and security would be 
reduced but for the fact that an alternative field remains open in 
the more generalised service. But compensating safeguards for 
entering the narrower market are required and these take the 
form of permanence and pension rights which communal employ- 
ment usually carries. 

With agriculture, in contrast, the appeal is almo.t entirely 
communal. Crop disease conforms to no limitations of owner- 
ship of land while, in spite of recent advances in that branch of 
biology associated with the name of Mendel, success cannot be 
guaranteed in any particular instance. In a certain proportion of 
instances success is assured and that success will be sufficient to 
compensate for many failures. Economic plant breeding is, con- 
sequently, ill adapted to individualistic effort, it requires the 
methods of insurance; and insurance is communal. 

The demand for biological services is, then, in practice, limited 
and communal in origin. ‘There is not, and never can arise, an 
individual demand comparable to the medical or legal professions 
with their appeal to the individual and payment by fees. In 
practice, the only career open to the biologist, alternative to em- 
ployment by the community, lies in the academic field. In the 
one case his professional status is that of a civil servant; in the 
other, that of an educationalist. ‘The biologist, in fact, has such 
a restricted market for his services that security, if not denied 
him, is attained only under the wing of other professions. 

The above arguments may be summarised in the statement that 
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the biologist as such lacks, per se, the security which is one of 
the essentials of a profession. He fails to attain the professional 
status in at least one other important direction. The main 
technical professions possess organisations which protect their 
respective interests and, in some cases, control by examination or 
otherwise the qualifying conditions for practice; a control which 
may receive legal sanction. There is no such organisation for 
biologists. Each must arrange his own terms of service and each 
employer must exercise his own judgment on the qualifications of 
any applicant for a post he may have to offer. This lack of 
security, and this lack of organisation in an age of organisation, 
are of themselves sufficient to deny a professional status to biology. 

The preceding considerations are in the nature of generalisa- 
tions ; there isa more practical aspect. What is this recent demand 
for biologists? It is the post-war development of the Colonies. A 
new era has been inaugurated in the opening up of the vast - 
Colonial Empire which lies mainly in the tropics. It is only 
necessary to glance at this development to see the nature of the 
biological concern, Vast areas of virgin land, forest, bush and 
desert, are brought under cultivation and in many cases the plant 
cultivated is brought from distant lands. Under these condi- 
tions the balance of nature has been upset in no uncertain fashion 
and communities of thousands of acres of exotic plants have been 
exposed to entirely new conditions. These are the conditions 
which favour epidemics; epidemics have, as was to be expected, 
occurred and, as a result, a communal demand for the biologist 
has arisen. Concurrently, also, marketing organisation has pro- 
gressed; uniformity is required in the product and this uni- 
formity is obtained by resolving into their separate components 
the mixtures of which most crops are composed or by combining 
into one race all the more desirable qualities. | These problems, 
again, demand the services of the biologist. 

Now these are communal problems and, in the present stage of 
development, Government alone is in a position to make adequate 
provision for the necessary investigations and, in consequence, it 
is as a Government servant that the biologist finds his opening. 
This, again, under the present system where colonial administra- 
tion is centralised in London, entails a single employer, the 
Colonial Office. ‘There are, it is true, exceptions. Certain inter- 
ests, notably tea and rubber, have created independent organisa- 
tions for research on the particular crops with which each is 
concerned and employ the services of biologists. But the demand 
from such interests is too small materially to affect the professional 
question and, moreover, this independence is more apparent than 
real. Such interests employ the services of technical advisers in 
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making appointments and it will be found that a large measure of 
agreement exists between the personnel of the advisory commit- 
tees of these bodies and of the Colonial Office. Even to the small 
extent that alternative employment is offered by such bodies, the 
security derived from competition between independent employers 
is lacking. 

It is here that the crux of the difficulty lies. Though a definite 
demand for the services of biologists has arisen, the conditions 
which would offer a security such as is found in comparable pro- 
fessions do not exist. And what, if there be one, is the solution? 
The only one offered as yet is that formulated by the Colonial 
Office as expounded in the reports of the Lovat Committee and 
now carried a stage further by the recent Colonial Conference. 
Effective that scheme may well be in its particular aim of attract- 
ing recruits to the service, but it does not strike at the root of the 
difficulty. It is the status of a civil servant and not that of a 
biologist that forms the appeal and the profession. ‘The scheme 
may even retard progress for, with the expansion of Government 
activity, the less inducement there will be for other employers to 
enter the field. The Lovat Committee, in putting before the 
Colonial Conference as its aim the provision of a “‘ first-class 
career in a sense of both financial and professional prospects,’’ is 
acting under a misapprehension of the position and is aiming at 
the impossible, for it is within the power of no single employer 
to create a profession. 

If, then, the conditions for a profession of biology do not yet 
exist and if the expanding official demand from the Colonies fails 
to supply those conditions, in what direction must they be sought? 
The important field for biological activity is agriculture ; the need, 
if biology is to attain a professional status, is for a multiplicity of 
independent employers. The question may, therefore, be formu- 
lated in another way; what prospect is there of agriculture be- 
coming so organised as to offer a free field to the biologist? ‘The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the problems biology is asked to 
solve are mainly communal and involve the business principles of 
insurance while agriculture is organised on an individualistic 
basis. Even in tropical agriculture, in which individualism is less 
pronounced than in English agriculture, the average company 
rarely operates on a sufficiently extended basis to adopt the prin- 
ciples of insurance in such matters. But has organisation of agri- 
cultural production in the tropics reached a position of stability ? 
The question deserves to be looked at a little more closely. 

The dependence of the Old World on the agricultural wealth 
of the tropics, though of long standing, has only in recent years 
become absolute. ‘The awakening to a general recognition of the 
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importance of tropical production has been slow and the active 
demand for its extension synchronises with a period of real danger 
of overproduction. For already vast areas have been opened up 
and are pouring an ever-increasing supply of agricultural produce 
on to the temperate markets. Such a state of affairs can lead to 
only one conclusion; the margin of profit will be so reduced that 
the weaker units will go to the wall and only the more highly 
organised survive. Here a lesson may be drawn from industry. 
Organisation must aim at scientific production; scientific method 
must replace empiricism. Biology, combined with chemistry, 
assumes a definite and growing importance in this commercial 
field. From the very nature of biological problems, individually 
owned plantations, the relatively small commercial units so com- 
monly found in the tropics, and above all native small holdings, 
are ill adapted to undertake the investigations required if these 
problems are to be solved. Further, the solution, when found, 
may take the form of a generalisation which requires interpreta- 
tion in terms of the local conditions. For this a trained staff is 
required. Consequently, apart from other economies arising out 
of combination, the need for an effective technical staff, which the 
pressure of competition will emphasise, will compel reorganisa- 
tion into larger units. 

With the increasing pressure of overproduction a realisation of 
this aspect is growing stronger. The need for research has already 
received definite recognition. As a function of Government pro- 
vision is made in the scheme for colonial development referred to 
above; as a commercial function, in such organisations as the Tea 
and Rubber Research Associations. But what hardly as yet re- 
ceives adequate recognition is the need for a link between research 
and practice. ‘The generalisations of research, as has been said, 
frequently need interpretation into local requirements and the 
research organisation does not replace the technical staff within 
the commercial unit. Signs are not wanting that this appreciation 
is growing. ‘They are to be found in such expressions as those of 
Mr. Hay at the annual meeting of the United Sua Betong Rubber 
Estates* when he stated that efficient productive methods required 
in ever-increasing degree the services of a highly skilled and 
specialised staff, which could hardly be provided by small units. 

Such a development, on a scale materially to affect the system 
of agricultural production in the tropical Empire, will not only 
increase the demand for biologists but will remove the disabilities 
which have been shown to stand in the way of biology in its 
progress towards the status of a profession. The dangers inherent 
in the concentration of demand for services in the hands of a 


* Report in The Times, June ioth, 1929. 
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single employer are removed; material prizes in the realm of 
commerce, and academic prizes to those less materially inclined, 
would be within the reach of the successful. Security would be 
obtained in the wide field of employment open to the majority who 
qualify to practice but fail to reach pre-eminence. ‘These are the 
conditions of a stable profession which will attract its due propor- 
tion of the mentally alert. 

Tropical agriculture has been considered in some detail because 
it offers two points favourable to the realisation of the conditions 
outlined. In the first place it is already in a large measure 
organised on a plantation basis with company control which readily 
lends itself to amalgamation ; in the second, it is of comparatively 
recent origin and is not yet trammelled with the legal shackles of 
an old-established system of tenure. But the same arguments 
apply in the case of British agriculture. British agriculture lies 
under the shadow, but a deeper shadow, of the same cloud. The 
rapid expansion of the area under cereals in the recently opened 
territories of the New World and Australia has more than counter- 
balanced the post-war decrease in Russian export and the re- 
establishment of that export can only make the situation more 
critical. The same need for the replacement of empiricism by 
scientific method is apparent; the same combination into larger 
groups is necessary. But the replacement will be more difficult 
both because, to use the words of Lord Bledisloe, the canker of 
individualism is indeed the curse of our countryside, and because 
the legal trammels of an age-old land system will be hard to throw 
off. Again a realisation of these aspects appears to be growing. 
In the opening of a research station by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries at Jealcott’s Hill practical expression is given by a commercial 
body to the need for the supersession of empiricism in this field 
and the president notes that: ‘‘ agriculture in this country .. . 
ought to move in the direction, on the one hand of smallholdings 
or family farms of say 100 acres or less where little paid labour is 
employed, or on the other towards the concentration of mediwm- 
sized farms into groups under a single management.’’? ... “In 
my opinion there is greater need now than at any previous time for 
the British farmer to abandon some of his individualism and to aim 
at combined action.”” ‘The question as to how this development is 
to be implemented cannot be discussed here; in its tropical aspect 
it forms the subject of a series of articles in Empire Production and 
Export.* It is sufficient to point out that any development 
on these lines will broaden still further the field for employment 
open to the biologist and hasten the date when biology will form 
the basis of a real profession. H. M. LEAKE. 


* Empire Production and Export, 1930, March, April, July, and August. 
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a HE solidarity of Islam!” It is an expression one often 

hears. And from more than one standpoint its usage is 
justified. The Islamic world is strongly democratic and 
its simple creed is a cry that rallies and unites distant and very 
divergent races. Allah and his Prophet—around them the loyalties 
of the faithful swing ; toward them devotion is directed. 

But there unity practically ceases. ‘Thereafter the faith or fana- 
ticism of the believer may take its own independent and aberrant 
way. Beyond that the world is anything but one and undivided. 
Aside from numerous sects and schools of thought, Islam is pitched 
in two major camps, Sunni and Shia’, who at certain times and 
places are as hostile in their attitude each to the other as ever 
characterised the sects of Christendom. The former body is by far 
the more numerous and widespread. In general the Sunnis are 
the representatives of orthodoxy ; they believe in the validity of the 
election of the immediate successors of the Prophet to the office of 
Caliph—Abu Bekr, Omar, Uthman, chiefest among his com- 
panions though not of the lineage of Muhammed himself. ‘The 
latter body, strong in Persia and Iraq, with scattered forces in 
Syria, Arabia and other lands represent the dissenting minority. 
To them the above-mentioned caliphs were interlopers who by means 
more foul than fair wrested the appointment from the only legiti- 
mate heir of office, the generous, gentle Ali, son-in-law of Muham- 
med, and father of Hasan and Husain. When, on the ignominious 
death of Uthman, Ali did come into power, he was to be soon 
deposed by a crafty general in Syria of Uthman’s appointment, and 
to fall shortly (661) by an assassin’s blade. Hight years later Hasan 
fell, a victim to poison. It was the ill-starred effort of his brother 
Husain to regain the lost cause which imparted bitterness to the 
Shia’ schism and laid the foundation of the great Passion Play of 
the East, the Oberammergau of the Orient. Concerning this 
Macaulay has said that ‘‘ the history of Islam contains nothing 
more touching than the event which gave rise to this solemnity,” 
and a French orientalist of the nineteenth century, commenting 
upon the intensity with which the festival is observed, remarked 
that the Latin, English, French and German drama compared with 
it is ‘a mere pastime or amusement more or less intellectual and 
elegant.” 

Briefly the historic facts are as follows: Yezid has succeeded to 
the caliphate at Damascus, against whom Husain, relying on the 
promised fidelity of the people of Kufa, heads a rebellion. From 
Mecca he starts across the burning Nejd, accompanied by his wives, 
his brothers, his children and a meagre escort of forty horsemen 
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and a hundred foot-soldiers. Tidings of the uprising reach Yezid, 
who is quick to act. At the plain of Kerbela on the edge of Baby- 
lonia, the hapless leader meets resistance in a force of three thou- 
sand Syrian troops. It is Thursday the first of Muharram 61 A. H. 
(680). The better part of two days is spent in futile negotiations. 
The fickle Kufans, seeing the turn of fortune, perfidiously withhold 
their support; there is no alternative to an unfair fight but an 
ignominious surrender. Husain prepares for the worst and chooses 
the former. But for a week the fight is delayed, during which the 
beseiged band suffers intolerably, for Ibn Sa’d, the Syrian com- 
mander, has so disposed his forces as to cut the rebels off from the 
river. In vain do they plead against such inhumanity. 


They shall know no water but what is in their tearful eyes. 


On the evening of Friday, the ninth of Muharram, a final oppor- 
tunity is given the dauntless group to surrender. ‘The offer is 
spurned. Cording their tents together to keep out the enemy horse, 
and digging a ditch that they might be attacked from the front 
only, the doomed but undaunted group spend the night in prayer 
and await the dawn. It breaks, the fateful tenth, and the battle is 
joined. Through the long day the fight rages until the warrior band 
is annihilated, the hero himself slain, his body trampled under 
hoof of horse, and the severed head carried as a gruesome trophy 
to the depraved Yezid. 


* * * * 


It was the ninth of Muharram and early afternoon when the 
rickety Ford in which I had travelled from Saida (ancient Sidon) 
rattled into En-Nabatiyeh of Belal esh-Shakif. En-Nabatiyeh is a 
large Metawileh village of four thousand and rests in a nest of bald 
and rocky hills at an altitude of 1,300 feet or more. To the south- 
east, seen through a saddle in the hills and dominating the valley, 
rise the ruins of the deserted Crusader castle Kalat esh-Shakif, 
known more simply to Europeans as ‘‘ Belfort,’’? from whose walls 
one can peer down dizzy depths where 1,500 feet below the waters 
of the turbulent Litani swirl their way to the sea. A historic strong- 
hold is that castle. It once commanded the pass from Sidon to 
Damascus and as such in the thirteenth century was a shuttlecock 
to the contending forces of Saladin and the Templars. 

My kind host had just prepared a cup of tea when an excited 
servant announced that the Shia’s who constitute the majority of 
the inhabitants were stirring. Immediately I hastened off to the 
Biyadar, a large open area used ordinarily as the community 
threshing ground, where the public were assembling in hundreds. 
A procession was forming headed by one bearing a large black flag 
displaying a golden lion—the lion of Persia—over whose back 
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peered the rising sun, and whose right fore-paw brandished a sword. 
Black banners mounted by human hands of brass, riderless horses, 
standard bearers with pennants of funeral design followed, and 
behind them a band of breast beaters bare to the waist, forty strong, 
all men and led by one with a clanging cymbal. Their polls were 
shaven and as they marched they raised their hands arms-length 
aloft, and brought them down with a heavy thump upon their chests, 
chanting as they did so the name of Husain. Lastly marched a 
hundred Shia’s, true and orthodox, while in their dust again 
trailed a thousand men and wailing women. A score of Syrian 
soldiers, rifles flung over shoulders, maintained a semblance of 
order, keeping the road clear and the crowd in check. A mile from 
the town the procession entered a second village where it joined 
forces with a similar group in celebrating the same anniversary. 
And when their simple programme of parading and wailing was 
complete they returned from whence they came. 

Night. At the invitation of a Shia’s friend, the local doctor, I 
found myself sitting on the broad verandah of the Husaineya. It 
was a large assembly hall erected for the convenience of this annual 
celebration. For the better part of an hour men had been drifting 
in through the darkness and taking their places on the floor, squat- 
ting in irregular rows. At the far end of the verandah a group of 
ulema were seated distinguishable from the ordinary villager by 
their white turbans and red crowns and patriarchal appearance. 
Black agaals, white kafiehs, red tarabeesh, and here and there a 
scarred and shaven head—it was a picture to print itself upon the 
mind for ever. 

At the convenient moment a mullah ascended the pulpit, a plain 
stairway against the centre wall. It was draped in black and illu- 
mined by large candles. Modulating his voice to suit the sorrow- 
ful sacredness of the occasion, he began to intone a sort of argu- 
ment or prelude to the play, inviting the assembled faithful to give 
ear and heed to the wrongs done the immortal Ali, Imam and Vice- 
gerent of God, and to the sufferings of his sons and descendants, 
especially the beloved Husain, and the Family of the Tent. In the 
silence which reigned, broken only now and then by a sob or groan 
from the audience, he recited the events preceding the tragedy, 
until a flare of many lights moving in the outer darkness, and the 
hum of many voices drowned his own and brought the service 
abruptly to a close. Then with one concerted movement the con- 
gregation rose to its feet and crowded into the Husaineya, as the 
chanting and thumping of half a hundred breast-beaters sounded 
nearer and nearer. Wedged in the general crush of bare-backed 
actors, I felt myself dragged and swept into the centre of the hall. 
In their hands they carried large trays each containing a dozen 
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candles, and their entry was like that of men in whom was working 
the spirit of murder and of madness. The trays are deposited upon 
the floor, and around them they arrange themselves in a circle. 
The flaring candles cast weird and fitful shadows on the walls and 
ceiling and, emitting columns of suffocating smoke, add to the 
general heat. Bodies are bare and reeking with sweat, and breasts 
are red with smiting. Faces are flushed with excitement and eyes 
dilate and brighten while frenzy mounts in the rhythm of a chant : 
“Wa Ali! Illa Ali! Illa Ali!’ (‘‘Only Ali! Only Ali!’’) Again 
and again they resort to beatings. T‘wenty full-strength strokes in 
sharp succession. ‘Then canticle-like a leader chants a line, and 
twenty more to “‘ Haider! Haider! Haider!’’* More chantings ; 
more smitings. With abandon they fling themselves into it obsessed 
with the seriousness of it all. They are fanatic. It is terrifying. 
Will they never give over? How can a body stand such battering? 

For a quarter of an hour the “‘ service ”’ lasts—it seems much 
longer, but emotion so intense cannot be indefinitely sustained. 
Then the strain is relaxed, the fever abates, the spell is broken. 
One by one the lights are extinguished. The hall slowly empties 
and we find ourselves once more in the cool, fresh night. 

Morning. The tenth day, ‘‘ Felli,’ has dawned. It is good 
Friday all over the Shia’ world to-day. The sun is but a few degrees 
above the horizon, but already the crowd is gathering in the Biya- 
dar. The Husaineya, too, is packed. A mullah is preaching from 
a pulpit at the end of the hall, refreshing the people’s memory 
with moving details pertaining to the last hours of the divine family. 
He is reminding his audience of the death of Ali-Akbar,+ whose loss 
to the holy Imam was like “‘ a sea of sorrow without a coast.’’ He 
tells, too, of the shameful conduct of the execrable Shamar in lop- 
ping off the hands of the blessed Abbas,t and of how the head of 
Kasim,§ that night a bridegroom and but a boy, was cleft in twain. 
He ceases and a second takes his place. ‘The latter does not 
preach nor does he harangue. In a quiet, solemn way he delivers 
himself, in accents that rise and fall with irresistible appeal accord- 
ing to the stages of the story and the mood of the people, which he 
well knows both how to create and to divine. In an atmosphere 
almost hypnotic he dilates on the heroism of Husain—did not an 
angel descend to succour him, whose aid he declined? And when 
at last he fell did they not fear to draw blade upon the Lord’s 
anointed until Shamar, execrable Shamar—God confound him !— 
rode him down and severed his head, shedding his holy blood? 
Then again, Allah curse him !—hurling a javelin into the tent of 


* Haider means ‘“‘ Lion.’? It is another name for Ali and was doubtless 
bestowed in recognition of his dauntless valour. 
+ Husain’s eldest son. + Husain’s brother. § Husain’s nephew. 
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the blessed One did not Shamar call for fire to burn it and all 
that were therein? 

Hands are clapped to the forehead, and a noise to unaccustomed 
ears rather like a chuckle, but accompanied by an intermittent 
sniffing heralds the emotional storm about to sweep the audience. 
From sorrow to sorrow, shame to shame the narrator proceeds with 
fine skill, preparing their minds for what they will soon behold 
enacted before their eyes. Only now and then for a moment does 
he halt to recover breath and to be sure that the force and pathos 
of his point are felt. Then throwing aside his turban in a dramatic 
climax he opens the flood gates of his own pent-up emotions, and 
in a broken voice reminds them that for three days the body lay— 
the body of the grandson of the blessed Prophet !—exposed to the 
sun, to the vultures, to the prowling animals of the waste. Woe! 
Woe! He flings up his arms; he smites his forehead, while his 
body rocks in a paroxysm of grief. In an instant all tarabeesh 
are off, brow-beating is universal. ‘‘ Husain! Husain! Ya 
Husain! Ya Husain!” It rises like a wild litany of obsecration 
and to the general dolour is added the wail of women without. 

Outside the crowd assembles in the esplanade; the procession 
again is forming. The morning is gloriously bright, one ought to 
be radiantly glad, but we are in black despair. Two bands of 
breast-beaters are chanting antiphonally. It is a dirge and the 
sad cadences fall like a pall upon one’s spirit. It is hardly a drama 
we are witnessing for all pretence is lost in the intense seriousness 
of the occasion. ‘There is something weirdly sacramental about it. 
Boys pass by beating their shaven polls mournfully, anticipating 
the impending fate of their hero, and through the cloud of dust an 
endless line of men advance with flashing swords. Women line the 
streets and sob behind their veils, while the faces of men grow 
tense and sober. Husain is to be slain! His warriors to fall! The 
cause lost! ‘‘ Husain, Husain! Our tears flow like rivers for 
Husain !’’ they wail. ‘‘ Think us not weak that we weep; it is for 
the heat of our passion for thee.’? ‘‘ Whoso does not weep for 
Husain is disloyal, and against the truth.”’ 

A dozen galloping horsemen and a handful of Syrian soldiers 
clear the arena in the centre of which stands a group of tents. 
It is the camp at Kerbela. The riders are armed with long pen- 
nanted lances ; their bridles are bedecked with shells blue and white, 
and from their colourful saddles red tassels flutter. They repre- 
sent the hosts of Yezid three thousand strong. Around the tents 
three times they circle furiously on spirited stallions. There is the 
flash of an arrow, a burst of fire, and flames, lurid even in the 
light of a Syrian sun, lick up this last vestige of a collapsing 
cause. Shouts of triumph mingle with shrieks of wrath and despair 
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as out of the ensuing confusion a stream of captives emerge in a 
magnificent, but tragic tableau. There are the riderless horses of 
yesterday—one covered with a pink silk panoply, a second capari- 
soned in green (the Prophet’s colour) with trapping of gold, a third, 
Zw ljanah, Husain’s own steed, with a blood-stained gown pierced by 
a hundred arrows; camels grunting under the weight of the children 
of the slain. ‘‘ Atshan! Atshan!’’ (‘‘ Thirsty! Thirsty !’’) they 
wail as they cast the straw-dust on their heads. Following them is 
borne a man upon a stretcher, the sole survivor of that fateful 
battle who died (it is said) en route to Damascus. And behind them 
the clamour of the crowd is heard thumping and chanting from two 
hundred men. Yesterday these last-named were bare to the waist, 
but now they appear with long coats of white linen in preparation 
for the bloody dance they have already begun. With the left hand 
each grips his neighbour’s girdle that their single rank might 
remain unbroken and to support their staggering steps. For stagger 
some do, from heat, from excitement, but more from loss of blood. 
In the right hand without exception each man brandishes a blade. 
They do not march, but move with a side-step like soldiers extend- 
ing rank, and as they move they chant, and as they chant they 
strike now the flat of the sword, now the sharp edge upon their 
shaven polls. ‘“Haider! Haider! Haider !’’ in endless iteration and 
dementia. ‘They gash themselves as the priests of Baal were wont 
to do on neighbouring Carmel. Blood clots their brows, it blinds 
their eyes. It streams down their faces which solicitous friends 
mop with a sponge as they reel and rave. From neck to knee their 
coats are crimson. A youth faints and falls, and soon a second 
swoons, but ready arms pick them up and bear them off to safety. 
A horse rears and falls backward upon its rider; but not for a 
moment is a halt called to this delirium. On with the orgy! Some 
youths are so carried away that they are seen to struggle in the 
restraining grip of a saner friend, in whose judgment suicide 
is too much, butchery quite enough. Others, however, move up 
and down the rank inciting excess. 

“For three years I have tried to dissuade them from slashing 
themselves, but I cannot,” says the town doctor ruefully, himself 
a Shia’. 

“* You'll be busy after this,’’? I remark. 

“Not at all. I doubt that they’ll come near me. They’ll wash 
those wounds with soap and water and in a day or two you’ll see 
them working in the fields.’ And from the incredible endurance 
they had shown through this ten-day Saturnalia, in marchings and 
mutilations, in hysteria and savage violence, early and late in heat, 
in dust and now in blood, one cannot but believe that their recovery 
will be as their fortitude. 


_—. 
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The play is unprecedentedly long. An hour elapses ere the pere- 
grinations of the pageant draw to a conclusion in the Biyadar 
whence it first began. There the straggling crowd slowly disperses 
and for another year the orgy is over. . 

If we would attempt to analyse ‘‘ this solemnity ’? and try to 
discover the secret of its mesmerism, its power to draw devotees 
from far and near and to drive them to such extremes, as well as 
to perpetuate its observance throughout the length and breadth of 
the Shia’ world, several explanations, each in itself only partial, 
are forthcoming. Foremost and perhaps most significant of all is 
the emotional release which accompanies the celebration. Aslong as 
human nature is what it is, any religion that is predominantly 
intellectual in its appeal, legalistic in its demands, or ritualistic 
in its form, will never be wholly satisfactory. It must take account 
of the sympathetic side of our natures and minister in some measure 
to our emotions if it is not to expose itself to unwholesome reactions. 
This is common knowledge, the truth of which has been attested 
again and again by personal experience and the history of religion. 
Prosaic Rome, whose religion was about as inspiring as her civil law, 
fell prey to cults weird and foreign, and rationalistic Greece was so 
lured by the dances and the raptures, the terrors and the intoxicants 
that accompanied the worship of Isis and Serapis, that she, too, 
forgot her disdain, and abandoned herself to the satisfaction 
of her starving senses. Nor was it by mere chance that a perfervid 
apocalypticism came in the trail of an Ezekiel and an Ezra, or that 
‘‘the Enlightenment’? with its denunciation of ‘‘ enthusiasm ”’ 
should have been followed by an ‘‘ evangelical revival.’? So here in 
Islam. The common grief which finds its annual expression in 
bloody mutilations and extravagant acclamations, touches chords 
of sensibility which the arid legalism and the stern fatalism of 
orthodox Islam have ever repressed. Participating therein the 
young Shia’ experiences transports of grief, pity and love, no Sunni 
plodding in the beaten path of orthodoxy can hope to know. 

Again, Muharram to the Shia’ is the open door of a future hope, 
through which he may ultimately pass into the presence of a recon- 
ciled deity and the embrace of a divine fellowship. In the more 
extended presentations of the drama provision is made for the 
assumption of Husain to deity whereby in the capacity of Mediator 
“‘he alone can achieve divine clemency for his people in the day 
of judgment, and raise the feet of sinners from the mud of destruc- 
tion.’? Nor can we disregard the appeal of patriotism, more inspir- 
ing naturally in the Persian than in the Syrian or Indian anniver- 
saries. For it must not be forgotten that Husain was not only the 
son of Ali, but was also the husband of Shahrbanu, a princess in 
whose veins flowed the blood of Persian kings, and in his sufferings 
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the patriot sees the prophecy and pattern of his country’s woe. 

Lastly, there is the point made by Matthew Arnold, the spell 
of the play inheres in some fine qualities in the character of the 
Imams themselves. They are viewed by the Shia’ not as lion- 
hearted heroes or heirs of the Prophet merely, but as spirits so 
superlatively virtuous that it were something like gross impiety 
not to yield oneself absolutely to them. The historian might 
criticise as he pleases, pointing out that Ali lost the caliphate by 
vacillating when promptness was wanted; to the Shia’ it was his 
generous spirit which was his undoing. Or that Hasan was a 
voluptuary, meriting well the nickname of ‘‘ the Divorcer ”’; but 
Shia’s remember him only as Hasan ‘‘ the Handsome ”’ who, dying 
of poison, forebore revenge. Or that Husain was headstrong and 
rash in essaying the march against the counsel of his elders—that 
is lost sight of against the background of his subsequent sufferings 
and chivalry, which the profligacy of the usurping Yezid only 
throws into greater relief. They see Husain as the sort whom God 
himself did love, noble, mild, self-sacrificing, yet visited by un- 
merited misfortunes. In a sense, he has borne their griefs and 
carried their sorrows. ‘Therein is the real power of the appeal. 
It is, indeed, ‘‘ a long way from Kerbela to Calvary,’’ but into the 
sufferings of Kerbela, to the minds of millions, is crowded all the 
anguish of the Garden and the Dolorosa, if not the significance of 
Golgotha. 

ALBERT E. SUTHERS. 


PE Wweere t ROSES: 


NE of the inevitable laws to which every part of the 
() universe appears to respond is that of rhythmical prepara- 

tion and climax. It governs the rise and fall of empires; 
the birth and growth of men, trees, and flowers; the fruition of 
a seed; the swell of the crested wave; the approach, realisation 
and memory of a moment; the summit of a song; and the con- 
summation of desire. Progress is won at the expense of a series 
of crises. ‘The same law crowns the harvester, the mother, the 
artist and the poet—indeed, all through whose hands the magic 
torch of life and beauty is passed on. There is a tide not only in 
the affairs but in the minds of men—though in some instances 
it may be a tide with but one flood. The greatest lives of creative 
achievement can boast a more or less continuous high-tide whose 
temporary ebbings never recede far, and in such cases conception 
and birth seem to follow each other in rapidly succeeding cycles. 
But such a power of constant production belongs to few people, 
and the blossoming-time of many authors has been of short dura- 
tion. Although we find Henry Vaughan writing freely in his 
youth, his finest work was followed by an inexplicable silence of 
forty years. Bunyan did not write his Pilgrim’s Progress until 
he was fifty-two, but Congreve wrote no plays after he was thirty, 
though he lived for another twenty-nine years. Samuel Richard- 
son did not begin to write until he was fifty-one years of age, and 
Sterne, who began when he was forty-seven, wrote for only eight 
years before he died. On the other hand Chatterton wrote at an 
early age, but died at eighteen. Richard Jefferies crowded all the 
best work of his pen into the last six years of his life. A. E. 
Housman’s two publications were separated by a silence of twenty- 
six years, and his whole output only numbered about a hundred 
lyrics. He suggested in his preface to the second volume that he 
““ could no longer expect to be revisited by the continuous excite- 
ment ’’? under which in the early months of 1895 he wrote the 
greater part of his other book, nor could he “‘ well sustain it if it 
came.’’ ‘This throws some light upon the shadowed working of the 
poetical mind. ‘The historian Ferrero published his first novel 
(Terza Roma) at fifty-four—thus confuting Sir Herbert Tree’s 
declaration that ‘‘ unless a man has reached his goal before he 
is forty, he may as well abandon his ambition.’”? And so one 
might continue to quote examples. These tides are of such diverse 
power, and have swept in, or crept in, at such varying periods in 
men’s lives, that it is difficult to extract from them any tabulated 
theory, though one acknowledges that there may be some sort of 
periodicity in inspiration—certainly such gigantic tidal waves as 
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the Renaissance of Learning, the Elizabethan period, the Victorian 
epoch, and other world-wide, European and national crests of 
consciousness, must have quickened many writers who might 
otherwise have remained only potential creators. 

I have been speaking of some of the outstanding geniuses, those 
whose high-tides, however long postponed or unduly shortened, 
have at any rate left us an impression of mental wealth, those who 
are looked upon as the great achievers. But this rhythmical 
inspiration has also reached a group of poets who are often passed 
over, not because their work is less worthy than that of the mighty 
ones, but because their voices have been heard so rarely. There 
are some poets whose wave of vision has risen, crested and fallen 
so swiftly that we are left with only one or two “‘ short swallow- 
flights of song ’’ by which to remember them. They are the one- 
poem or few-poem men, and are to be found in every age and in 
every rank and condition of life. 

It is difficult to define the frontier line between verse and poetry, 
but I think it is well expressed in the lines which someone 
inscribed on the walls of Burford Church : 

. . . Love made me Poet 
And this I writt, 


My harte did do yt 
And not my witt. 


Mere versifiers are not included in this group of poets, although 
many rhymes and verses, such as Ben Bolt, Rewards and Fairies, 
There is no Death, Rock me to Sleep, The Lesson of the Water- 
mill, There is no Unbelief, and others, have achieved notoriety. 
True poetry always holds in it a certain ideal or passionate note— 
that passion of the spirit which combines the ecstasy of desire with 
the sense of satisfaction. This note is absent from the work of 
versifiers and rhymsters, and it is poetry alone which is the con- 
sideration of this paper. Meleager, in speaking of the poems of 
Sappho, said that they were ‘‘ Few, but roses,’? and his phrase 
well describes the lyrics of such poets. To compile a descriptive 
catalogue would be fruitless and extremely tedious; my aim is 
rather to indicate some of these solitary gems which are apt to be 
overlooked among more dazzling glory, to describe one or two of 
them, and then to see whether it is possible to find any common 
ground for their production, any link between them, or if they have 
come to us out of the dark like shooting stars, with neither history, 
life, fellowship, nor purpose, to account for their existence. One’s 
first natural thought is to ask what could have prevented a fuller 
development of that gift whose sudden blaze so soon died? Many 
reasons suggest themselves : it may have been failure of power for 
sustained effort, pressure of circumstances, a deliberate turning- 
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aside of the gift into another channel, mere indolence, lack of 
opportunity, or lack of ability to correspond with the occasion ; 
but none of these suggestions solves the problem satisfactorily or 
indeed accomplishes anything further than to hint at still deeper 
problems. The mystery must be approached from another angle— 
but we shall return to this later on. 

In saying that it is fruitless to search for causes and conditions 
that may have interrupted the flow of inspiration, I speak of cir- 
cumstances rather than of temperament or character. For there 
is at least one mental condition which acts as a barrier to frequent 
self-expression, and it is a state in which many writers endure 
and glory in self-imposed limitations. A highly-critical and 
sensitive nature by its very make-up is bound to select, prune 
and discard even to the danger of preventing both blossom and 
fruit. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that he ‘‘ would rather risk 
for future fame upon one lyric than upon ten volumes.’? Why? 
Not only because he knew that the appeal of a lyric would be to 
the greater number of people, but also surely because he realised 
what most writers soon discover : that expression can be dangerous 
to the continuous power of thought, words often proving the 
obstacle, the clinging weed by which the boat is impeded in its 
swift course and perhaps plunged to disaster. He probably agreed 
with Shelley who, in his Defence of Poetry, analysed the rise and 
fall of inspiration in this way: 

The mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory bright- 
ness; this power arises from within, like the colour of a flower 
which fades and changes as it is developed, and the conscious 
portions of our nature are unprophetic either of its approach 
or its departure. Could this influence be durable in its original 
purity and force, it is impossible to predict the greatness of 
its results; but when composition begins, inspiration is already 
on the decline. 


Poems may be likened to— 


Those bright beams in which this hill is dressed 
After the sun’s remove. 


Yet Poetry is much more than ‘‘ emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.”’ It is deeper, but at the same time more evanescent, 
more dynamic and yet more fugitive than Wordsworth’s dictum 
suggests, though he rightly draws a distinction between the glow 
of inspiration and ‘‘ the heat of composition ’’ as Stevenson calls 
it. The trouble is that one is apt to cripple or destroy the other— 
“ One fire burns out another’s burning.’’ A poem to be wholly 
true and to achieve its full purpose, must be a re-creation. But 
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this act of re-creation, which is the privilege of the artist, involves 
effort, with emotion held at its highest pitch, fired by a quickened 
sensibility and controlled by keen intellectual oversight. Such a 
partnership of effort, emotion and control can be sustained more 
easily for a short lyric than for ‘‘ ten volumes.’? The medium of 
a writer is burdened by a peculiar limitation—notes, colour, line, 
stone and wood do their master’s bidding more freely, they are 
less hampered by the grip of association and suggestion than are 
words. Also the music of poetry is rendered melodically, word 
following word and line following line in strict progression, the 
meaning and the music unfolded patiently and in order; whereas 
the art of the musician, sculptor or painter is expressed in 
harmony as well as in melody. So the writing of poetry makes a 
peculiar demand upon the mental and spiritual energy, a demand 
which is met more easily and successfully by the short lyric than 
by poems of greater length; therefore intermittent inspiration 
chiefly finds its expression in lyrical form. ‘The divine moment 
may be forcibly prolonged, but there is danger in holding any 
ecstasy beyond its appointed time. It was Robert Graves, I think, 
who said that ‘‘ with genius there is as much chance of self- 
destruction as of fulfilment of the creative will.’’ ‘There is indeed 
a peril in self-expression. Have some poets deliberately imposed 
upon themselves barriers of restraint? Or is it, as Watts-Dunton 
suggests, that ‘‘ Nature has always been loath, except in cases of 
her very choicest favourites, to combine true artistic instincts with 
great poetic energy ’’? Modern poetry, in particular, suggests 
that both of these theories may be true. Moreover, ours is an age 
of compression, and an age which is very scrupulous for truth and 
exactitude. Words have more work to do to-day, and therefore 
have become still more heavily loaded with symbolic associations 
and implications. We are learning “ l’art de ne pas tout dire,’’ 
and Humpty Dumpty’s portmanteau words have become the 
expanding suitcases of the professional tourist. Therefore the 
restrained utterance of some poets may be a matter of choice. 

But I have said that the mystery of these single poems must 
be approached from another angle than that of the preceding 
inquiry. It is not the cause for the long silence that we must 
seek, but the cause for the sudden and unexpected eloquence. ‘The 
bird is startled from its dark thicket, and soaring to higher 
branches sings. What is this strange power that is able to strike 
one high poetic note from a seemingly prosaic life? Why should 
anyone suddenly be inspired to 


Shoot a poem like a comet out, 
Far splendouring the sleepy realms of night ? 
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. At this point it may be useful to look at a few of these isolated 
poems and to see what place they occupied in the writers’ lives. 
They are chosen at random from among hundreds. One of the 
earliest solitary poems shines out from the fourteenth century in 
the lovely elegy of Pearl. ‘There are three other poems by the 
same writer (of whom nothing more is known except that he was 
probably a contemporary of Chaucer), but none of them has the 
magical ecstasy of Pearl, in which sorrow and beauty, quiescence 
and eager hope are interwoven, and in which the quaint artifices 
of the versification add to the charm. It is at the same time an 
allegory and the autobiography of a personal grief, telling the 
story of a father’s love for the child called Pearl who died when 
she was two years old. He goes to her graveside to mourn his 
loss, then falls into a trance, and is given a “‘ vision of heavenly 
places.’’ He sees his child upon the bank of a deep river— 


A gracious maid, full debonair : 

Her dazzling robe was undefiled; 

I knew her well, I had seen her ere. 

As glistening gold, pure and sincere, 

So shone she on that shining shore: 
Long gazed I eagerly on her there: 

The longer, I knew her more and more... 
When lo! she raised her ivory brow, 
That such a look of sweetness wore, 

As stung my heart with numbing woe, 
And ever the longer the more and more. 


At last she talks with him, chiding him for grieving—is she not 
the happy Bride of Christ ?—and reproves him for wishing to join 
her before his appointed time; then she proceeds to unfold the 
mysteries of the Scripture to her parent. She motions to him to 
follow the bank of the river, and disappears. He comes at length 
to a place from which he catches a glimpse of the glories of the 
New Jerusalem— 

Then saw I there my little Queen 

Whom last I saw within the glade: 

Lord! merry was the mirth she made, 

Among her fellows that were so white. 

It drove me through the stream to wade 

For love-longing and great delight. 


But even as he plunges into the water he awakes to find himself 
by his daughter’s grave, his head resting upon the green mound. 
The poem of Pearl is a spiritual rhapsody inspired by human 
love and sorrow; and love has been the motive-power of many of 
these single poems. Not more than forty lines are left to us of 
the lyrics of Sappho, but they are perhaps the most complete 
exposition of human passion and devotion that poetry has ever 
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achieved, with their descriptions of that perfect sympathy which 
produces ‘‘ one heart, word and will.’”? We read again such later 
songs as Kathleen Mavourneen and Annie Laurie, whose authors 
never sang another love-song, and we listen to the deeper chord of 
tragedy struck by Charles Lamb— 

How some they have died, and some they have left me, 


And some are taken from me; all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Those who have not been inspired by love of some particular 
person have perhaps had their pen fired by love of their country, 
for we find the spirit of patriotism (usually roused by the urgency 
of some national crisis), frequently expressing itself through these 
one-poem writers, from the heart-rending cry of the Marseillaise, 
to the more personal note of such poems as The Burial of Sir John 
Moore, The Lament of the Irish Emigrant, or the relentless, 
triumphant certainty of Mrs. Howe’s Battle-hymn of the Republic, 
where the unexpected, quietened ecstasy of the last verse follows 
the terrible lines that sing of the “‘ fiery gospel writ in burnished 
rows of steel,’’? of the ‘‘ grapes of wrath’ and the ‘‘ judgment- 
seat.”? The whirlwind dies down— 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


To enumerate the single poems struck from the anvil of the Great 
War would take too long and is unnecessary. One remembers the 
well-known In Flanders Fields among many others; but perhaps 
one of the most outstanding results is Julian Grenfell’s Into Battle, 
in which is expounded with unconscious truth the secret of many 
poems— 
The blackbird sings to him—‘‘ Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing 


Sing well, for you may not sing another : 
Brother, sing! ”’ 


There is an echo of another single-poem in the metre and in the 
fatalistic philosophy of his lines— 


Nor lead nor steel shall reach his, so 
That it be not the Destined Will, 


for John Burroughs writes in Waiting— 


No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny . 

The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
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Waiting was written at the age of twenty-five by a man who was 
studying medicine but who finally won fame neither as poet nor 
physician, but as a naturalist. Unlike most writers of these 
solitary poems, the author has left a record which tells us how this 
one came to be written. He says, ‘‘I am practically a man of a 
single poem. . . . Rhyme and rhythm never flowed through my 
mind easily. . . . Waiting dates back to 1862, when I was a5. 
I was not prospering, the outlook was anything but encouraging, 
and it was a very gloomy period of my life. The poem was 
written as a comfort to myself and it was more felt and more 
spontaneous than anything else I ever put into verse. Because 
it voiced a real feeling, it has touched others.’’ A young author 
was once given this advice by an authority, and said how much 
it had helped him—‘‘ Never write unless you are deeply moved 
to do so.”” Keats held that many people are potential poets, but 
that there are at least two conditions for expression— 
Every man whose soul is not a clod 
Hath visions and would speak, if he had loved 
And been well-nurtured in his mother tongue. 

We have seen that love of a particular person or of humanity in 
general, and love of country may kindle many ordinarily prosaic 
minds to fiery metrical speech, but there is yet another and deeper 
passion which more often than any other has been the subject of 
isolated poems—and this is love of life and its purpose and mean- 
ing, love of beauty of the spirit as well as beauty of earth and 
emotion, a clamouring desire before which all less significant long- 
ings shrink into dumb stillness. Watts Dunton wisely says that 
‘““in order to produce poetry the soul must for the time being have 
reached a state of exultation, a state of freedom from self-conscious- 
ness.’’ ‘This refers above all to the quickening power of spiritual 
passion. Such poems are Waiting, Mrs. Barbauld’s To Life, The 
Choir Invisible by George Eliot, The Fable of the Bees, a philo- 
sophical poem by Bernard Mandeville, Blanco White’s sonnet 
To-Night (a beautiful poem, though not everyone would agree 
with Coleridge that it is the finest sonnet in the language), and 
many others. What more is known of Dr. Carrutts save that he 
wrote a popular poem called Each in his own tongue, the last verse 
of which runs— 

A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod. 


Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it—God. 
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One could continue to quote poem after poem, but these are 
sufficient reminders of the great store of single achievements. 

Like mariners who take the soundings of strange waters, we 
have cast our plummet line to right and left. Our last sounding 
has perhaps revealed the presence of fresh running water, and if 
so it speaks of the existence of and approach to a mighty river, 
beyond which lies an unexplored country, it may be a continent. 
Here, then, is possibly a hint of the secret of these single-poems, 
and indeed of all single achievements, whether of the preacher who 
preaches only one notable sermon, of public men who make but 
one good speech, of mundane people who perform one notable deed, 
or of novelists who write one great novel. ‘Their inspiration is 
usually due, as we have found, to a spiritual quickening either of 
human attachments, national devotion or divine vision. And of 
the three inspiring factors, that of divine vision is at the same time 
the most releasing in vital energy and the most restraining in 
expression. Power needs must limit itself or it would result in 
self-destruction, and the greater the power, the greater the restric- 
tion. Dionysius says that ‘‘ the higher we soar in contemplation 
the more limited becomes our expression of that which is purely 
intelligible.’ Carlyle speaks of “‘ that holier region where Poetry 
and Virtue abide, in whose presence understanding wavers and 
recoils, dazzled into utter darkness by that sea of light.’’ Robert 
Bridges reminds us that “ true religion is of too unique and jealous 
a temper to allow of any artistic predominance; and yet,’’ he adds, 
‘‘we find the best expression of it in poetry. . . . It is evident 
that the basis of Poetry, Morals and Religion, must be the same, 
that is, they all spring from those universal primary emotions of 
man’s Spirit, which lead us naturally towards Beauty and Truth.”’ 
Dean Inge supports this—‘‘ The Divine in Nature has hitherto 
been discerned more fully by the poet than by the theologian or 
the naturalist. . . . Beauty is the great mediator between the good 
and the true; and that is why the great poets have also been 
prophets.’” It is strangely true that of all the arts poetry suffers 
least easily from prostitution and corruption. Thomas Nash 
asserts that poetry is “‘ the honey of all flowers, the quintessence 
of all sciences, the marrow of art, and the very phrase of angels,” 
while Dr. Mackail says that it is ‘“‘ the highest expression of the 
truth of things.’ That is a great claim, but it has justification. 
If that be true, then poetry in its ultimate consummation may 
surpass all other arts, depending for its conception upon neither 
sound, sight, nor speech ; apprehended by the spirit, comprehended 
by the mind, and communicated by that strange but undeniable 
power which is a foreshadowing of the life where there is “‘ neither 
speech nor language.” Lorna CoLLarD. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


Y a coincidence that attracts attention, it happens that since 
Re- war the issue of Church or State, Christ or Caesar, has 
come to a head in three European countries: Russia, Italy 
and Spain. In the case of Italy the issue was boldly defined by 
the Pope’s Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, the text of which was 
published in the Osservatore Romano of May 23rd. It was a long 
document of which the passages of broadest interest were those 
which stated the case for the moral as distinct from the political 
motive in human affairs. A passage which attracted much 
unintelligent comment asserted that Socialism was founded upon 
a conception of society incompatible with Catholicism. According 
to an advance summary published in the Times (May 16th) the 
Encyclical submitted that ‘‘ Socialism reposed on a conception of 
society so contrary to the true conception laid down in the gospels 
that no real reconciliation was possible. No man could be both 
a good Catholic and a true Socialist. ‘The Encyclical therefore 
appeals to those who had swollen the ranks of Socialism to return 
to the Church.’’ By what he referred to as Catholicism the Pope 
meant probably religion, although in the alternative most people 
may feel disposed to indulge the narrowness of Papal pride in a 
particular manifestation of religious feeling. The argument is 
not thereby affected. The Encyclical struck a sympathetic chord 
in millions of hearts of all religions. Of the two main motives 
of organised human activity, the political and the religious, the 
world has had a surfeit of the political during the present genera- 
tion. Most people will agree that politics derive from the intellect, 
the most abundant source of human muddle; and that religion 
derives from the spirit, which prompts man to believe that human 
nature is capable of something better than politics. Even in 
individual life, the intellect is a proved poor thing, not to be 
trusted, except for minor guidance in matters of material con- 
venience. When it is abused and strained in an attempt to mould 
the lives of large masses of people according to a particular 
material principle, the result is hell on earth. The Great War, 
and all wars, are the result of the intellect, acting through political 
and diplomatic means. The chaotic course of post-war diplomacy, 
which has proved the futility both of the war itself and of the 
continuing method of political conflict as applied to the unsolved 
problems of the war, is again a purely intellectual manifestation. 
The ordinary man and woman are sick of politics. 
Now it is clearly the case that there is something incompatible, 
as the Pope submitted, between religion and hypertrophied 
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politics, whether such politics take the form of British Socialism, 
Russian Bolshevism, Italian Fascism, Spanish Republicanism. 
When Mr. MacDonald was asked to express a view of the Pope’s 
statement, he was reported to have said that he did not understand 
it and was waiting for someone to construe it. It is not difficult to 
acquit Mr. MacDonald therein of affectation. No convinced British 
socialist, Prussian militarist, French nationalist, Russian bolshe- 
vist, Spanish revolutionary, Italian fascist cand understand the 
Pope’s meaning. ‘Those types one and all regard “‘ the State ’’ as 
the legitimate despot of its component citizens. "They think it 
right that the individual should regard the State as his highest 
allegiance. The Pope probably feels, as do most people who retain 
any sense of values, that patriotism of the political type is the 
emotion of a fool, and that the enlightened person is bored by 
Britannia ruling the waves, Deutschland being above all, France 
for ever marching on. The man who enjoys life wants philosophic 
freedom. Who will deny that personal freedom is incompatible in 
a greater or in a less degree with Russian Bolshevism, Italian 
Fascism, British Socialism? In Great Britain the State has ceased 
to be a means of common convenience; it has become a burden, 
almost intolerable; and the State-worshippers, that is the 
Socialists, seek to concentrate more and more power into the hands 
of the politicians. By the nature of things the attempt to dragoon 
millions of people from a political bureaucracy is bound to heap 
chaos on chaos. In so far as no two people intellectually agree 
about anything, the notion of forty million people acting as one 
man simply does not work. ‘The proof is the whole history of 
political activity, than which the records of human life have 
nothing more desperately futile to show. In 1931, when the full 
havoc of nationalist controversy abroad and socialist economics at 
home have demonstrated to the peoples of many countries the folly 
of allowing politics their head, it is possible to diagnose that the 
tide in men’s minds is turning away from politics. Is it 
unreasonable to surmise that the Pope saw an opportunity and 
took it when he wrote his Encyclical? And can there be any 
doubt that the corrective to unbridled politics is religion? ‘The 
pure politician, at any rate on the Continent of Europe, takes no 
pains to conceal his recognition of the Church as his enemy. The 
Russian pure politicians, those neo-intellectual fanatics who are 
attempting to conscript a whole nation into the service of their 
economic theories, have attempted virtually to abolish religion 
among their slaves. Signor Mussolini is at daggers drawn with 
the Pope. Sefior Zamora’s usurpation of political power 
immediately led to the perpetration of unmeasured atrocities upon 
the persons and property of the Church in Spain. 


| 
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In Great Britain, it is true, the issue between politics and 
freedom has not crystallised as an issue between State and Church, 
although even in Great Britain the organ of the extremist clique 
of pure politicians, that is of the Independent Labour Party, 
exercises its cynical humour impartially on ‘‘ capitalists ’? and on 
bishops of the Church of England. The revolt against State 
despotism in Great Britain is led by the City of London rather 
than by the Church of England, partly no doubt because a strong 
tradition of individuality in commercial enterprise has been one 
of the salient national traditions. ‘There is no practical reason, 
therefore, why that section of the Socialist party now in office in 
Great Britain should want to burn the Bishop of London in 
Piccadilly Circus; they would rather nationalise the Bank of 
England, whereby they would obtain a stronger grip over the 
lives of the people than by wrecking the Church. So far divorced 
is religious feeling in Great Britain from conscious participation 
in the revolt against political despotism that the politicians can 
afford to bestow upon the Church a sort of benevolent tolerance. 
Mr. George Lansbury is original enough in his mind and nimble 
enough in his wit to imagine that Socialism deserves the approval 
of religious people; but even he, if he were confronted with a 
realistic choice, would probably much rather his beloved playing 
fields were filled with little Socialists than with little Christians, 
if they could not be filled with both. 

Though the issue emerge differently in Great Britain, it is 
essentially the same as it is in Russia, in Italy and in Spain. The 
essential fact is a growing impatience of political servitude and a 
revolt against the incidental drain of individual prosperity and 
spiritual freedom. 


DEBTS AND ARMAMENTS 


As was recorded in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW last month, the 
French Government accepted the Hoover moratorium plan “‘ in 
principle’? on July 6th. That Government had protracted the 
negotiations for more than a fortnight, and had thereby dissipated 
much of the initial psychological value of what Mr. Hoover had 
done. In announcing the agreement in Washington on July 6th 
Mr. Hoover did what he could to recapture public confidence. 
He gave it as his view that ‘‘ the substance of the President’s 
proposal is retained.”” He added: “. . . the world has need of 
solemn thought on the causes which contributed to the depression. 
I need not repeat that one of these causes is the burden imposed 
and the fears aroused by competitive armaments.”’ 

Mr. Hoover thus confirmed what had been freely surmised, that 
his twin object was to effect a temporary respite from the burden 
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of debt and a permanent relief from the moral, financial and 
economic burden of armaments. 

It would, indeed, have been absurd if the politicians of the 
world had removed the smaller evil while retaining the bigger. 
According to figures given by Mr. Shaw, Minister for War, in the 
British House of Commons on April 6th last, only Great Britain 
and Japan, between 1924 and 1930, reduced their expenditure on 
armaments. Great Britain in those years reduced it by Io per 
cent., Japan by 1.6 per cent. On the other hand the United States 
increased her expenditure by 28 per cent., Italy by 36 per cent., 
France by 110 per cent., Russia by 184 per cent. The world is 
spending more on armaments than it spent in 1913. Mr. Hoover 
has never tried to palliate the record of the United States in that 
respect. On the eve of the London naval limitation conference of 
1930 he frankly drew the attention of United States opinion to 
certain unpleasant figures. ‘The occasion was his Message to the 
Seventy-First Congress (December 3rd, 1929) in which he recalled 
that in 1914 the United States spent the equivalent of £53,400,000 
on her army and her navy. In 1929 she was spending the equivalent 
of £140,000,000, and still heavier programmes of building had 
been authorised for the future. Even Great Britain, the only 
country in the world which has made any substantial reduction in 
armaments expenditure in the post-war years, is still spending on 
armaments nearly as much as she spent before the war. The actual 
figures are £80% millions in 1914, £110% millions in 1931, but 
the purchasing value of £80% millions in 1914 was equal to that 
of £116 millions in 1931. ‘The people of Great Britain still spend 
#4 a second on armaments, more than £300,000 a day. ‘The 
payment of the British debt to the United States, by contrast, 
takes £100,000 a day. The five chief naval Powers are to-day 
spending an aggregate of {500 a minute on their navies. The 
wastage of the world’s wealth on armaments is one of the oddest 
of human perversities. Everybody except cranks and nationalists 
agrees with Mr. Hoover in his postulate that the suspension of 
international war debt payments, if it is to lead to lasting good, 
must lead to disarmament ; that is, it must be regarded as a respite 
in which the nations of the world will be enabled to solve the 
general problem, in which armaments is the chief element. Mr. 
Hoover’s personal earnestness in the matter was illustrated when, 
on June oth, Mr. Hugh Wilson, the American Minister at Berne, 
handed to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations a full 
statement of the existing armaments of the United States, for 
distribution to the Council and members of the League. It was 
the answer of the United States to the Council’s resolution of 
January 24th last which invited the several Governments to 
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transmit to the Secretariat a full statement about their armaments 
in order to facilitate the preliminary work of the disarmament 
conference. The text of the United States document has been 
issued by Geneva (C. 413.M.169. 1931.1 X). 

It is a difficult, but a necessary, thing to understand the precise 
extent to which armaments are strangling international activity 
and poisoning international diplomatic relations. The statistics 
are difficult because of different currencies, differing relative values 
in the various countries and differing ethical standards of truth 
in such matters. It would probably be impossible to compile a 
comprehensive survey of the world’s armaments such as would 
be agreed to by all the countries concerned. One of the best 
attempts yet made, however, to do such a thing is recorded in a 
speech of Mr. MacDonald, made in the House of Commons on 
June 29th. He was speaking of the prospect of the Disarmament 
Conference, and took the occasion to review the record of the chief 
countries in the matter of sea, land and air armaments. He 
quoted masses of figures, which deserve to be studied by thinking 
people in all countries. They are more easily studied if marshalled 
in tabular form. I here give such a form to the chief figures dis- 
closed on that occasion by Mr. MacDonald. 


TABLE I.—NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 


Increase or Decrease 


IQI4 1924 1930 
Since 1914 | Since 1924 


Gt. Britain | £76,000,000 | £56,000,000 | £52,400,000 | —£23,600,000| —£3,600,000 
(Being the 
equivalent 
in present- 
day Cur 
rency of an 
actual sum 

of 
£51,500,000 
in 1914) 


WES. Ac £42,000,000 | £70,000,000 | £78,000,000 |-+ £36,000,000)-+ £8,000,000 
(Paesie mt 
equivalent 
of 
£30,000,000) 


France £29,200,000 | £13,800,000 | £24,300,000 | —£4,900,000 +£10,500,000 
(£26, 700,000) 


i 


Italy £18,250,000 | £9,800,000 | £16,900,000 | —£1,350,000 + £7,100,000 
(£15,300,000) 


Japan " £15,400,000 £23,000,000 | £26,600,000 |+ £11,200,000) + £3,600,000 
(£8,500,000) 


Germany £31,000,000 — £9,250,000 —£21,750,000 — 
(In present (Limited by 
values) Treaty) 
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TABLE II.—Navat PERSONNEL. 
Increase or Decrease 
IQI4 1924 1931 ~ 
Since 1914 | Since 1924 
Gt. Britain 151,000 99,453 | 93,630 —57,370 | —5,823 
Other Mr. MacDonald stated that: ‘‘ An examination of the figures 
Countries of the personnel of other countries will show that they have 
increased in much the same proportion as ours have decreased.” 
TABLE III.—Surps. 
BRITISH ; 5 : Destroyers and 
EMPIRE Capital Ships Cruisers Torpedo Boats Total 
IQI4 89 131 368 588 
I931 15 59 I20 194 
(As a result of | (Built, building | (As reduced by 
Washington | andauthorised) | London Naval 
Treaty of 1922) Treaty) 
Decrease 
since 
1914 
(Figures of other countries not given) —394 


TABLE IV.—SuBMARINES. 


Increase or Decrease since 1914 
British Empire — 40 
| France sae 
ee we +35 
Italy + 38 
Japan +49 
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TABLE V.—Army EXPENDITURE. 
Tord iga4 1431 Increase or Decrease 
Since 1914 Since 1924 
Gt. Britain | Well over 
(exclusive of | £40,000,000 £45,000,000* | £40,000,000* | No change* —£5,000,000* 
forces main- | (£28,800,000) 
tained at ex- 
pense (of 
India and 
the Colonies) 
France (Figure not | (Figure not | (Figure not has Since 1925 
given) given) given) +£20,800,000 
Since 1925 
Italy do. do. do. +£15,400,000 
Since 1925 
U.S.A. do. do. do. +£15,680,000 


* “But these figures,’ said Mr. MacDonald, ‘‘ require explanation, because 
they might otherwise be taken as an indication of pure strength. The later 
figure of £40,000,000, which looks as though it were, from a military point of 
view, an equivalent expenditure to that of 1914, as a matter of fact is not. The 
noneffective charges—the civilian pay, the pay connected with civilians in the 
War Office service, the maintenance of fabrics, and so on—have all substantially 
increased. The pay of officers and men has increased, salaries have increased, 
and the amount, scope, and cost of the amenities of the soldiers’ life—improved 
rations, better barracks, canteens, recreational facilities, higher standards of 
education, improvement in medical and dental treatment—have also consider- 
ably increased and have cost money. The cost of mechanisation has also 
increased. These considerations must be taken into account when the military 
value of the £40,000,000 is being struck.” 


TABLE VI.—Lanp PERSONNEL. 


Increase or Decrease 


IQI4 1924 I93I 
Since 1914 | Since 1924 
British 
Empire 
(exclusive of 186,420 161,600 148,800 —37,620 —12,800 


forces main- 
tained at ex- 
pense of 
India and 


the Colonies)| (Figures of other countries not given) 
TABLE VII.—Arr Force EXPENDITURE. 
1931 Increase or Decrease 
Gt. Britain £18,000,000 +£2,000,000 since 1921 
(800 first line aircraft, of — (unstated amount) since 1926 
which only 400 permanently 
available at home) 
France £21,000,000 + 4,000,000 since 1929 (when Air 
(1,300 first line aircraft) | Budget was first separated) 
UrS;A. £34,000,000 4+ £20,000,000 since 1922 
Italy (Figure not given) +{£6,000,000 since 1922 
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The figures reproduced above clearly show that, with the single 
exception of Great Britain, the world is moving steadily in the 
wrong direction. Mr. MacDonald did not give the full figures 
about Japan; if he had, it would have emerged that in the aggre- 
gate the Japanese expenditure on all armaments has been reduced 
since the war. 

The events that followed the Franco-American ‘‘ accord’ of 
July 6th threw further light on the relationship between debts 
and armaments. Even post-war diplomacy has recorded few 
episodes more discouraging than that which followed the initial 
course of Mr. Hoover’s plan. The immediate, and probably the 
major, value of the plan was psychological. The response, as 
manifested by the stock exchanges of the whole world, including 
France, was almost electric in its exuberance. But French 
diplomacy, based on the strength of the French Treasury, was 
strong enough to push its policy of distrusting Germany to 
dangerous lengths in spite of American, German, British, Italian 
and Belgian solidarity in an opposite policy. ‘The Quai d’Orsay 
of its own strength obstructed the Hoover Plan long enough for 
the initial world-wide enthusiasm to be deflated by weariness and 
doubt, and for Germany to be brought to the verge of the disaster 
that it was the aim of every country except France to avert. 

To those who have connectedly studied the diplomacy of the 
past seventeen years, the oddity of French policy and the reason 
for its success appear to be understandable. ‘The policy itself is 
the easier of the two to understand. It seems to lend itself to a 
simple, even crude, interpretation, which one is compelled to 
accept in spite of a natural inclination to distrust the value of 


generalised notions about big, complicated affairs. Politica! 
opinion in the French capital is predominantly based on fear of 
Germany. Such fear is not surprising when one recalls the 


Germany of 1914, brutal, efficient, intoxicated with her own power, 
unimaginatively capable of almost any extreme of savagery in her 
lust for supremacy. ‘The beaten Germany, timid, simple-hearted, 
naive, pathetic, is hardly recognisable as the same country. 
Granted the historical background of the French fear of Germany 
—in itself as big a curse to Europe as was German arrogance— 
how comes it that for twelve years the world has had to dance to the 
French tune? The answer is again obvious. From 1914 to 1918 the 
poor quality of political thought in England, and the lack of wise 
political leadership, resulted in an appalling sacrifice of British 
manhood and British material prosperity to an essentially French 
attempt to crush Germany. Mr. Lloyd George agreed to place 
British soldiers at the disposal of a French marshal in pursuance 
of an essentially French purpose: a purpose which Paris still 
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pursues despite the opposition of a disillusioned British opinion. 
A decade ago Mr. Lloyd George deceived himself—and he was 
not therein unique among British politicians—into approving and 
supporting the elementary blunder of a war to the bitter end of 
French desire; how bitter the world now knows. After the war 
it was he who led a British delegation which allowed France 52 
per cent. of the gigantic cash reparation imposed, by French 
dictation, on Germany, while agreeing that Great Britain should 
receive only 22 per cent. 

The Conservative leaders, in their turn, prolonged that absurd 
tradition, It was Mr. Baldwin who was chiefly responsible for 
funding the debt to the United States without insisting on a 
simultaneous settlement of the French debt. It was Mr. Churchill 
who went on to remit the bulk of what France owed to Great 
Britain, although he knew, or, if he had been curious enough could 
have found out, that the French plea, made in forma pauperis, 
was an unbusinesslike plea. M. Clémentel himself, the French 
Finance Minister, in 1924, publicly stated that the French 
devastated districts had even at that time been ‘‘ almost com- 
pletely ’’ reconstituted and restored to productivity, and quoted 
figures to prove that France was more prosperous than she had 
been before the war. The Churchill-Caillaux debt funding agree- 
ment was made in the year following that statement. There was 
no more excuse for Mr. Churchill than for Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Lloyd George before him, in thus giving to France a lever over 
Great Britain. Probably Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Churchill acted without appreciating what they did. 

The result was that an unbroken stream of liquid assets flowed 
to Paris. ‘Those assets were partly used in the form of short-term 
lending in London: but the amount so used was so big that at 
any moment since 1928 France could withdraw from London enough 
of her balances to force sterling below gold export point to France, 
and the balance would be automatically replenished by the con- 
tinuing flow of wealth to France. After 1928 it became a regular 
element in French diplomacy to use that lever on London. During 
the first Hague Conference (August 1929), when Mr. Snowden 
made a stand against another outrageous French financial demand 
on Great Britain, gold suddenly began to leave London for Paris 
at the rate of nearly a million sterling a day, and the London 
bank rate went up to 6% per cent. while the Paris rate remained 
at 34% per cent. Similarly in 1931, when three weeks had passed 
since the Hoover Plan was announced from Washington, when 
the Darmstadter und National Bank in Berlin closed its doors and 
a financial collapse in Germany on the 1923 scale appeared 
possible, the efforts of the Bank of England to help Germany were 
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promptly countered by the greatest drain of gold from London to 
Paris ever experienced. On July 16th, for instance, more than 
£3,000,000 of gold left London for the Continent, mainly for 
France. ‘The technique of the stratagem was the same as before, 
namely the intensive sale of French sterling balances in London 
and their transference in francs to Paris. Part of that transference 
was no doubt due to the nervousness of the small French banks 
and to other normal financial conditions: but there is equally 
little doubt that in the main it was a political manceuvre. 

Before the war London was the world’s sheet anchor in 
finance. Between 1908 and 1913, for example, four-fifths of the 
new issues placed in the London market were foreign issues. 
Finance in London was objective, and had no political motive of 
the kind that has characterised French finance since the days of 
Napoleon III. Before the war London had no rival as the world’s 
financial centre. New York was the centre of the world’s greatest 
debtor country. Paris concentrated her financial operations on 
political ends. Berlin’s preponderant financial policy was the 
development of the home market by the export of manufactured 
goods in return for foodstuffs. London by reason of its traditions 
and its freedom from political bias was a good and faithful servant 
of international finance. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Churchill between them went some way towards surrendering 
that position to New York and Paris. Those two centres proceeded 
to amass the bulk of the world’s gold. New York had no financial 
tradition ; Paris was more intent than ever on using her financial 
position to serve the purposes of the Quai d’Orsay. France is a 
self-contained country, and in the event of universal financial 
chaos she would feel the disaster last and least. It follows from 
the whole course of her post-war finance that she cares little 
whether commerce and finance be disorganised. It is not France, 
but Great Britain, the United States, and Germany that suffer 
most from such dislocation. In emergencies such as that which 
produced the Hoover Plan Great Britain found herself in the 
strange position of having to leave the initiative to an ignorant 
and inexperienced New York and an actively obstructive Paris. 
Paris, far from using her new financial power in a spirit of 
responsibility and trusteeship, was shortsightedly bent on a 
mistaken political end. Without finesse she appeared deliberately 
to approve of Germany’s distress, in spite of the moderating 
influence of M. Laval, the second Briand of France. At the height 
of the panic, when British short-term credits in Berlin were being 
transformed into long-term credits, French credits (which on 
principle are always of short term) were being withdrawn from 
Berlin. There is little doubt that when the history of our time 
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comes to be marshalled in its perspective, it will appear as one 
of the great historic blunders in the course of British Government 
that, as a result of a policy pursued by a series of British politicians 
who were singularly unaware of the very position of their own 
country in international finance, the world was made dependent on 
French political finance. 

The detailed chronology of the single-handed French attempt 
to prevent the rest of the world from saving Germany (and them- 
selves) from financial disaster is of less interest than its broad 
effect. On July 7th, the day after the Hoover Plan theoretically 
and ‘‘in principle’’ was stated to be in operation as from July 
Ist, the world was confronted by the news that a meeting of the 
Treasury experts of the various countries had been arranged to 
begin in London ten days later. Nobody could say confidently 
whether the plan was in operation or not. ‘The British Foreign 
Office had suggested that the experts meet in London on July 13th 
so that the existing doubt created by the French conditions 
attached to the agreement of July 6th could be dissipated before 
July r5th, the date on which the first German payment of the 
moratorium period would have fallen due. ‘The French Govern- 
ment accepted the invitation to the conference (for, the conference 
being necessitated by the French conditions, she could not refuse), 
but did refuse to agree to its meeting on July 13th. She suggested 
July 17th as the alternative date, and the suggestion was decisive. 
The new French manceuvre harmonised with those which preceded 
it. France did postpone the conference till after July 15th (the 
main point of the conference having been that it should meet 
before July 15th) ; and if her purpose was not to keep Berlin and 
the rest of the world in suspense about what was to happen on 
July 15th so far as France was concerned, the imagination fails 
to fathom what else it could have been. It was known that neither 
London nor Rome would demand their share of the annuity due 
on the 15th. It was not known what France would do. Now it 
was clearly of the essence of the matter that the French decision 
should be known before July 15th, because in a condition of finan- 
cial nerves such as was spreading rapidly in Germany uncertainty 
was the worst danger. 

The effect soon showed itself. The stock markets in every 
capital began to slump. On July 8th an emergency order was 
signed in Berlin by President Hindenburg authorising the 
Government to exact legally from the leading industrial concerns 
a guarantee to a total amount of £25,000,000 for “‘ transactions 
undertaken by the Gold Discount Bank in the interests of main- 
taining German credit abroad.”’? On July oth Dr. Luther, Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, reached Croydon at 1.30 p.m. by aero- 
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plane, spent an hour in London, and left Vicodin Station at 2.30 
p.m. for Paris. Mr. Montagu Norman travelled with him to 
Calais, where they parted, the one for Paris, the other for Basle, 
where tie Bank for International Settlements was to consider the 
serious situation that was developing. Dr. Luther was making 
an eleventh-hour attempt to save Germany from collapse by means 
of immediate credits from London and Paris to counter the 
threatened withdrawal of foreign balances from Berlin. He 
pleaded for credits. Paris refused to talk of credits until Germany 
had formally renounced the project of the Austro-German customs 
union, and had cancelled the building already started on the 
‘“‘ pocket battleships.’’ In other words, the French answer was 
‘““No!”’ In an all-wise Germany the French demands would at 
once have been conceded, for a country that faces financial disaster 
is not in a position to refuse conditions, however distasteful they 
may be. But practical politics are also the enemy of common 
sense. Herr Hitler was waiting his opportunity for a Nazi coup. 
If Dr. Briining had bowed to the French demands, no one can 
say what disorder might have overwhelmed Germany by the 
addition of political to financial chaos. So far as the customs 
union was concerned, the matter was already sub judice at Geneva. 
France of her own will decided to ignore Geneva. 

So far as the ‘‘ pocket battleships ’’ were concerned, it has been 
a commonplace of German indignation for ten years past that 
France has openly refused to honour the specific obligations of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Covenant of the League, the Locarno 
treaties, whereby the German disarmament imposed by treaty 
was to be regarded as merely a first step towards general disarma- 
ment. While holding Germany to her treaty state of disarmament 
France has more than doubled her own armaments during the past 
six years. ‘There was not even a suggestion that the ‘‘ pocket 
battleships ’’ violated Germany’s undertaking under the Treaty. 
The position simply was that France, while inordinately increas- 
ing her own armaments, was taking advantage of Germany’s 
plight to drive her to a position of disarmament below even the 
level of disarmament decreed for her at Versailles. It was an 
unfair demand on the part of France; it would have been wise, but 
it was unpractical, for Germany to accept it; and as the precious 
hours were lost in argument, the danger took more definite shape, 
and the rush began in Berlin for foreign currency. The Quai 
d’Orsay even tried to impose its conditions on the expert meeting 
that had been suggested by the British Government: but on July 
roth that Government decided to act without Paris, and issued the 
general invitations for the conference. At the same time the 
British Treasury wrote to the President of the Bank for Inter- 
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national Settlements to inform him that the countries of the 
British Empire, having accepted the Hoover proposal, would not 
claim the monthly instalment of the German annuity falling due 
on the rsth. 

On July rath it became known that the rush on the German 
banks was straining their resources. "The Cabinet was in con- 
tinuous session. It decided as a precaution, and to prevent the 
further attacks of the German bears on bank shares, to close the 
Berlin bourse on Monday and ‘Tuesday, July 13th and rath. On 
July 13th the Darmstadter und National Bank (one of the big four 
German banks) collapsed and closed its doors. Dr. Luther 
travelled by air from Berlin to Basle, where the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements had sat continuously for twelve hours, and 
at II p.m. on July 13th the Bank for International Settlements 
issued a statement announcing its decision to help by all the 
means at the disposal of the central banks. Herr Hitler took 
the occasion to announce in Munich that he was ‘‘ prepared to 
assume power at once.’’ On July 14th the Bank for International 
Settlements had to confess its inability to raise the credits neces- 
sary to save Germany until the diplomatic conversations then 
pending had taken place. In other words, France again effectively 
intervened. 

There followed nine days of unrest, diplomatic and financial, 
such as few people will wish to experience again, even though 
from a detached view they gave a certain indirect consolation ; that 
is to say, they proved, even if there had been no other proof, that 
a divinity shapes our ends, rough-hew them as the politicians will. 
The world could not otherwise go on; and it goes on. 

On Wednesday, July 15th, Mr. Stimson arrived in Paris, where 
he at once conversed with Mr. Henderson and MM. Laval and 
Briand. That night the British Foreign Office issued invitations 
for a conference of Ministers to be held in London on the follow- 
ing Monday (July 20th). The German Government duly paid to 
the Bank for Internationa! Settlements the instalment due that day 
of the current year’s annuity, and the sum was forthwith returned 
to Germany as a loan, in accordance with what had by then been 
interpreted as the sense of the agreement of July 6th. The 
Reichsbank rediscount rate was on that day raised from 7 per 
cent. to ro per cent. An announcement was made from Washing- 
ton, also on July 15th, which had some influence in the subsequent 
seven-Power negotiations. The announcement was that the 
Federal Reserve Board of the United States had decided not to 
participate in any credits for Germany except general credits on 
the part of the central banks, including the Bank of France. The 
Bank of France was thereby given a definite power of veto over 
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any proposal that might be made; and it will be seen below what 
use was made of that veto. 

The position now was that a conference of ins had been 
summoned to meet in London on Friday, July 17th, and a con- 
ference of Ministers on the following Monday, July 2oth, also in 
London. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson were engaged for 
the ‘“‘ Chequers’? return visit to Berlin on July 17th. As the 
rudder was getting a little mixed with the bowsprit, a hasty dis- 
entanglement was effected on July 16th: namely, the MacDonald- 
Henderson visit to Berlin was postponed to a later date, unspeci- 
fied, and instead Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius arranged to call 
in Paris on the way to the London conference. ‘The Berlin banks 
reopened on that day under the protection of a Government decree 
which restricted all bank payments on the days July 16th, 17th 
and 18th to sums necessary for wages, unemployment insurance, 
taxes and municipal relief. ‘The French gold drain on London 
was now in full swing, in preparation for the conference of 
Ministers. 

On Friday, July r7th, M. Laval, in Paris, informed Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Stimson of his Government’s decision, reached 
the day before, that France would participate in credits for Ger- 
many on certain conditions : namely (1) that the credit be a short- 
term credit of £100,000,000 from the central banks of the United 
States, Great Britain and France; (2) that on the short-term credit 
falling due, it should be replaced by a ten-year international loan 
of the same amount, on condition that the security be the German 
customs revenue and some measure of financial control over Ger- 
many by the guarantor Powers; and (3) that Germany undertake 
not to attempt any alteration of the political status quo for ten 
years. In London on that day the Treasury experts of the various 
Powers met as arranged, but in view of the Ministerial conference 
due to meet on the following Monday, they confined themselves to 
preparing the ground for that conference; in other words they did 
nothing at all. 

On the following day, Saturday, July 18th, Mr. Mellon, Dr. 
Briining, Herr Curtius, Signor Grandi and M. Hymans arrived 
in Paris, and an immediate discussion took place about the French 
proposal. ‘The position of Mr. Henderson was obscure. ‘The 
French Government had not yet accepted the invitation to attend 
the London conference, and there were rumours (readily beliey- 
able) that he was being subjected to French suggestions that he 
should undertake in advance to support the French policy. On 
Sunday morning, July roth, an informal conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the seven Powers took place in Paris, as a result of 
which it was agreed that the London conference should be limited 
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to an examination of Germany’s financial and economic position. 
Thereupon the French Government announced its decision to 
attend that conference. In the afternoon Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Stimson and Mr. Mellon left for London. In the evening a 
Franco-German conference took place in Paris, after which a 
French statement was issued which contained these cryptic words : 
“The representatives of the French Government, recognising the 
gravity of this crisis, have declared that, subject to the reserve of 
certain financial guarantees and of measures of political appease- 
ment, they would be ready to discuss at a later date the terms of 
financial co-operation within the international framework.”’ 

The expression ‘‘ measures of political appeasement’? was a 
good instance of French diplomatic finesse, for it contrived by 
friendly words to convey something that was hardly intended to 
be helpful. 

The Seven-Power Conference duly opened in London at 6 p.m. 
on Monday, July 2oth. It sat on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day (July 2rst—23rd) and ended, as far as the formality went, in 
an agreement. In that agreement no mention was made of the 
#,100,000,000 credit, for the simple reason that no discussion had 
even been possible about such a loan in view of the deadlock 
created, on the one side by the imposition of French conditions 
which neither Great Britain nor the United States could accept, 
and on the other side by the United States condition not to 
contribute to credits unless France contributed. What the con- 
ference did, therefore, was to agree that the existing short-term 
credit of £20,000,000 be extended for three months, and that a 
further attempt be made at a later date to solve the real problem. 
It is melancholy to reflect that the delegates of the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and Japan, faced 
with a serious problem endangering the common interests of those 
countries, were unable to decide on common action of an effective 
kind. ‘They all made speeches at the end of the conference con- 
gratulating each other and informing each other that the con- 
ference had been a success. They all knew it had not been a success ; 
but perhaps it was wise for them publicly to pretend that it had. The 
main object of the conference was to recreate confidence among the 
people ; and ill-informed confidence in such a case is perhaps better 
than none. The “‘ declaration ’’ adopted at the end of the conference 
contained these sentences : 

“The recent excessive withdrawals of capital from Germany 
have ‘created an acute financial crisis. These withdrawals have 
been caused by a lack of confidence, which is not justified by the 
economic and budgetary situation of the country. In order to 
ensure the maintenance of the financial stability of Germany, 
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which is essential in the interests of the whole world, the Govern- 
ments represented at the Conference are ready to co-operate, so 
far as lies within their power, to restore confidence. ‘The Govern- 
ments represented at the Conference are ready to recommend for 
the consideration of the financial institutions in their respective 
countries the following proposals for relieving the immediate situa- 
tion: (zr) ‘That the Central Bank credit of $100,000,000 
[£20,000,000] recently granted to the Reichsbank under the 
auspices of the Bank for International Settlements be renewed at 
maturity for a period of three months; (2) that concerted measures 
should be taken by the financial institutions in the different 
countries with a view to maintaining the volume of the credits they 
have already extended to Germany. 

‘The Conference recommends that the Bank for International 
Settlements should be invited to set up without delay a committee 
of representatives nominated by the Governors of the Central 
Banks interested to inquire into the immediate further credit needs 
of Germany and to study the possibilities of converting a portion 
of the short-term credits into long-term credits.’’ 

The phrase contained in the above statement that the with- 
drawals of capital from Germany ‘‘ have been caused by a lack 
of confidence which is not justified by the economic and budgetary 
situation of the country’ was another achievement of French 
finesse. Its irony was delicate, its two edges sharp. If only 
the French genius for detail and subtlety could be trained on an 
unmistakably constructive end, the world would be safer for the 
people who have to live in it. During the fortnight from July 
13th, immediately before, during and immediately after the con- 
ference, nearly £30,000,000 of gold left London for the Continent 
as a direct result of the French depression of sterling above 
referred to. Most of that gold went to Paris. On Thursday, July 
23rd, the day when the conference ended, the Bank of England 
had to raise its rediscount rate from 2% per cent. to 3% per cent., 
and a week later to 4% per cent., in self-defence against the effects 
of French diplomacy. One heard on every side, except on the 
French side, that Mr. MacDonald had not only done his best, but 
a good best, to make the conference succeed ; but it was a deplor- 
able illustration of political ineffectiveness that on the very day 
when Mr. MacDonald in his public farewell to the delegates was 
speaking as if a danger had been averted, the Bank of England 
was forced to raise its rediscount rate precisely because the danger 
had not been averted. 

GEORGE GLASGow. 
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Wee SG NOT ULILNLE. 
ea eee of Vennor, on a crumpled hillside, stands a 


curious burying-place for two. Some five or six huge stones 
look out to sea and in their shelter there is, not a rocky 
cottage but two plain beds in the granite where once upon a time a 
chieftain and his wife were buried. The winds of God had disin- 
tegrated and scattered the symbols of mortality, but the stones 
remained and the beds. Superstitious sailors passing on the coast 
could see them by day and (so they said) could detect them by 
night by the strange light that hovered over them. It was and is 
a terrible coast, and though the people disclaimed the crime of 
wrecking and were indeed not suspected of it, that made the eerie 
character of the cove and the uplands more remarkable. ‘The 
good people of Vennor do not altogether like the uplands. There 
are traces of a dead civilisation or a dead or a seemingly dead 
world, that are not to their liking. They farm the land with 
great success, they live in the shadow of the dead village of the 
Stone Age, of the dead burial places, but they know quite well 
that there are mysteries that they could not fathom, ghosts that 
they could not appease. A visitor to these outskirts of the land 
of Lyonnesse one day said laughingly, after visiting the burial- 
place, to a farm-hand, “I suppose that there are ghost stories in 
this parish,’ and he was answered by a stern look from the dark- 
faced Celt : ‘‘ Ghost stories, I should think so; living ghost stories, 
dreadful things.’? He would say no more, for the moment, but, 
wide-eyed, passed on. 
These stories were something more than the story of the nine 
maidens who were turned into stone for dancing after the stroke of 
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twelve on Sunday morning, there in the upland. It is true that the 
nine stones are there to this day. They were something more than 
the story of the squire’s son who was lured by a mermaid into the 
sea. She had crept up to hear the singing in the ancient church, 
had fallen in love with the boy’s voice and his fair Saxon face, 
and had tempted him to carry her into the strong waters. It was 
true enough, no doubt, and a record remains, a wooden carving of 
the mermaid and her mirror and the comb for her long black hair. 
Anything might be true on that frightful coast in the winter 
season, when the crawling sands of summer were turned into the 
wild whiteness of storming billows under a mystic cloud-swept 
moon inimicable to man. But in those days, as in these days, 
there was a Church which might have protected the lad had 
he not been fascinated by the pale beautiful face and raven hair of 
the helpless and therefore more deadly maid. ‘The lure of the sea 
was strong and the call of mermaidens and mermen overcame the 
call of Holy Church. But in days when there was no Church, in 
days before the Irish saints had crossed the leaping waters, there 
were peoples dwelling on the cliffs and rocky foreshore that had 
come from a far country, and the ghost stories, the true ghost 
stories, deal with the on-dwelling of those people. An old stone 
engraved with Cornish characters declare ‘‘ We sigh, not Time,”’ 
and in the hearts of the people in Christian times it was believed 
that Time stood still on the hills and ancient village site and that 
the ancient people were still there coming and going and sighing 
for home, as in the days of the great chief. 

What were the proofs of such things? Well, one thing was the 
inextinguishable signal to the sea. They were calling someone and 
still calling after some twenty centuries. Above the tomb or 
rocky beds on the height there was a mystic light. There can be 
no doubt of that. There was no visible source, but when the 
Western light died down at even from gold to purple, from purple 
to green, from green to night, the wandering seaman soon saw, 
or thought he saw, the light from the hill, not in quick sign like 
the lighthouses which from the earliest times man had built to 
protect the mariner, but a haze, like the Milky Way, always 
concentrated on one spot upon the haunted hill. ‘‘ She,’’ said the 
Celtic farm-hand, ‘“‘is calling to her son.” ‘‘ But who is 
‘“she’?” “Ah! I told thee that there were living ghosts. Come 
next winter tide and you will see.’’ So the foreigner suppressed 
his curiosity till winter had set in. 

He stayed in a warm stone cottage with a roaring hearth. 
Towards the south-east on the hill, the bare harsh hill, he could see 
the cottage of the dead, and north-west stood the sea. In the 
winter time when the growth of last summer had disappeared and 
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only the bronze and fading bracken remained, there were visible 
paths to the sea, paths that nobody used. ‘The scanty parishioners 
avoided them, but they were very evident and they were grassy 
paths. It is curious that even in Kent the prehistoric roads always 
remain distinct though nobody uses them. So it was in the haunted 
hills that led to the sea on one side and far south-east to the ruined 
but still vast temple of Trencromb on the other side whence one 
can see the haunted Isle of the South. Even in the brilliant but 
short daylight of the winter solstice there is, hill after desolate 
hill, where sea-birds croak the anthem of lost souls, a feeling 
to a solitary climber that an event is about to happen, that this 
was no dead world, that the graves were after all sleeping places 
whence the sleepers might arise and answer a call from the sea 
whence they came. Description is impossible. Hill after hill is 
haunted and Time is standing still. When the sudden wind arises 
it is a voice or voices and when the tide, flowing upon its appointed 
course, as it has flowed for millennia, breaks into snowy and 
passionate uprisings on the granite, it seems as if, even in warm 
daylight, strange figures are sighing to and fro. It is not a dead 
world, but one that hints at things impossible, an event that bides 
its birth and makes the past the present. The black Celtic farm- 
hand said to the foreigner, ‘‘ She is looking for her son from the 
sea. He has been to Spain, to his homeland to fetch his bride. 
His mother looks for him day and night. They will be married 
in the great temple over there. His mother lays herself to sleep, 
her husband with her, but she wakes at night, when the moon is 
high and the storm-winds blow fiercely, and she lights her lamp to 
preserve the son who was lost before the birth of Christ.’’ ‘‘ How 
do you know: dreams?” ‘‘I have seen her. You will see her 
to-night.’? The foreigner laughed. He did not believe in ghosts. 
A storm at sea, sudden, terrific, earth-quaking, fell that night. 
The coast was alive with the roaring tempest. All the noises of 
man were hammered into silence. A bleat in the night, the whistle 
of a train, was heard once and not again. ‘Then there was a tap 
at the window and the foreigner lit his candle. The Celt asked if 
he was ready and the twain went forth and turned south-east up 
the first tempest-tossed hill. The sky was resplendent and cloud- 
less, the full moon half-hiding the masses of the stars and the 
Milky Way. Clear enough, however, was the light over the 
cottage tomb. Moonlight, though seemingly strong, is deceptive, 
but there could be no doubt that barques with strange sails were 
struggling at sea, that the light from the cairn was shining 
forth, that figures, many figures, were pacing up and down the 
grassy paths in the haunted hill. ‘‘ He is coming home at last,” 
said the Celt. ‘‘ He is bringing home his bride, and if we were 
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on Trencromb to-night we should see the great festival. We 
might see from here the great temple if it were lighted up.” And 
then they saw (it must have been a dream, since Time stood still), 
a procession of stern bearded men marching in the milky, riotous 
sands of the bay, and they beheld, coming up the hill, borne upon a 
litter, with bronze and gold shining in the white moonlight, the 
dark-hued bride and bridegroom whom the mother welcomed with 
warm tears. It seemed as light as day and far away the Temple 
gleamed for the homecoming long delayed. The Celt turned and 
said : ‘‘ These are ghosts indeed : We sigh, not Time. They are my 
people.’’? Clouds and mist at last were rushing out of the West and 
hid the things that had conquered Time. J. BaG.peM, 


* * * 


AS OTHERS, Sues US. 


Robert Burns tells us that it is good to know how others see us 
and perhaps the English, as a nation, will benefit by two mirrors 
that a Frenchman, M. André Siegfried, and a Dutchman, Dr. G. J. 
Renier, hold before us. It is true despite the very real familiarity 
of both writers with England and the extensive knowledge of inter- 
national political science of M. Siegfried that the mirrors give 
distorted images of national life. Indeed both apply the Latin 
logical method of thought to the problems of a country whose 
thinkers and lawyers know well that the logic is only one of half 
a dozen elements that go to the making of judgment. When these 
writers dwell on the alleged fact that the English are not a logical 
people they make a mistake that an English writer, however anti- 
English, would not make. When a great cause is argued by great 
counsel in an English or American Court before great judges all 
parties concerned know well that while logic has a part to play there 
are other and more dominant elements. We know that logical con- 
clusions must turn upon absolutely sound premisses, and as it is 
very difficult to test the soundness of premisses many other elements 
including psychology come into play. The English people take the 
same line. They have an intrinsic suspicion of logic. 

Dr. Renier is ‘‘ exclusively concerned with the English, the un- 
intellectual, restricted, stubborn, steady, pragmatic, silent and 
reliable English. And so, with a Continental shrug of the 
shoulders, I hold up my distorted mirror to Narcissus.’’ He will 
have nothing to do with the Scots, the Welsh, the Irish, but he 
forgets that among the English in England there are many nations : 


* (1) England’s Crisis. By André Siegfried. Translated from the French by 
H. H. Hemming and Doris Hemming. Jonathan Cape. 

(2) The English: are they human? By Dr. G. J. Renier. Illustrated b - 
doza, Williams & Norgate. aie 
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the Northumbrians, the Lancastrians, the Mercian dwellers in the 
centre, the great Danish Colony along the whole of the East Coast 
and far inland, the Men of Kent who have to be sharply distin- 
guished from the Kentish Men who, together, make up, with the 
Men of Essex, the Metropolis of England, the Jutes of Hampshire, 
the prehistoric stock of Wiltshire, the Celtic tribes of Somerset and 
Devon, the stubborn Cornish stock mostly prehistoric, the Celtic 
counties bordering on Wales, the entirely distinct stock of the Lake 
District. These many nations, through the action of a dozen states- 
men in successive generations and by the creation of a Common 
Law, were made into one nation with a common loyalty, but they 
are still so distinct that it is only foreigners who lump them together 
as one stock in the way that Dr. Renier does so boldly. It is this 
mixture of stock that is England’s strength. Our great statesmen, 
scholars, ecclesiastics, poets and soldiers come from the various 
stocks and each bears the mark of his or her original source. Thus 
it is quite impossible to ask the question: ‘‘ The English: Are 
They Human?’ What English: Shakespeare from the heart of 
England, Chaucer from the South-East, Tennyson from the East, 
the author of Piers Plowman from the Middle West (to take some 
few literary instances) ? 

Dr. Renier is not very kind to the English though he means to 
be kind. He says, and the words will be read with astonishment 
by Englishmen, if asked to stay at an Englishman’s house 


You share the usual life of your hosts, in its simplicity and its 
intimacies. No one will rub in the regrettable fact that the visitor 
has not the privilege of being English. The Englishman has such 
an absolute notion of his superiority over all that is not English 
that he can sit down with a member of an inferior race with the 
grace of manner that is born of security of tenure. 


That is not only rather ungracious, but very untrue. The English- 
man loves to make his guest feel at home and in that fact is surely 
a good European. When Dr. Renier attacks our spelling and our 
cooking or our lack of cooking (especially in the industrial classes) 
every sane person will be with him and it must be said that the 
Englishman’s sense of humour is not the French or Dutch or even 
the German sense. But after all the Oxford sense of humour is 
entirely different from that developed in six centuries or so at Cam- 
bridge, and every county has its own sense of humour. Punch tries 


‘to combine them all. It may be that English conversation is neither 


personal nor brilliant, but in fact it varies in particular parts of 
the country and particular grades of society. An old-boys’ dinner 
may be brilliant in the extreme, and so may a fashionable wedding 
at-home, but they are not usually as cheerful as a slate-club sharing- 
out (when there is anything left), or a rotarian feast or even a 
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funeral. Dr. Renier complains of our admitted system of under- 
statement in conversation. But a man cannot go about admitting 
that he was a senior classic or won the tip-and-run competition, 
though it is possible to admit (under pressure) that he was in the 
first class or achieved a place. It is no use saying that it is “‘ in- 
human ”’ to be decent. 

Dr. Renier (taking his information from certain newspapers and 
books and drawing also on his observation) thinks that everybody in 
England knows that everybody and everything English “ are the 
best in the world.’’ In fact self-criticism is among the Englishman’s 
best qualities. The stream of criticism of English life and manners 
from the pens of Englishmen and Englishwomen is, indeed, apt to 
become tiresome. Nothing is as good as it should be. Dr. Renier 
laughs at the almost universal kindness to animals that obtains in 
England, and it is true that hunting is an apparent blot on the 
scutcheon. In fact (as was seen in the War, when hunting and 
shooting were almost extinct), hunting is necessary, since foxes 
and deer would multiply to an extent that would ruin farming. But 
this is an inconsistency which Dr. Renier has a right to criticise, 
an inconsistency that could only be cured by the extermination 
of deer and foxes. "The chapter on sexual questions shows well 
enough that Dr. Renier does not understand the English character. 
On the other hand, he pays us a great compliment when he says 
that ‘“‘ the English are internally an absolutely disarmed people.’’ 
There is certainly not an absence of crime, but we manage to deal 
with it with a minimum of violence. Dr. Renier admits that the 
administration of justice is incorruptible and rapid, but he thinks 
that it is harsh and condemns the jury system. Our rules of 
evidence he rightly criticises, but, in fact, the system has been 
carefully built up. He thinks that ‘‘ the English are funda- 
mentally indifferent to religion,’’ an extraordinary error, since 
it is the one domestic subject on which they are prepared to fight. 
Dr. Renier here forgets again that the English are composed of 
many races. On the other hand, he approves of the English system 
of government, since it is the only system that is natural. ‘The 
English are human enough in that respect. He says that 
neither Communism nor Fascism has a chance in England. Per- 
haps it is part of the “‘ ritual ’’ of English life of which Dr. Renier 
complains and which, for him, shuts off the Englishman from all 
the other apparent specimens of the human race. He is good 
enough to think it possible that the English are not a special 
creation, but a product of evolution. It may be so, but there is an 
inevitable hankering for the special creation theory when a kindly 
Dutch scholar, who writes immaculate English, who has dwelt 
among us for so many years, who has brought his Continental 
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intellect into so close a touch with English mind and manners, has 
so misconstrued the nation that he really loves. 

M. André Siegfried’s very serious volume entitled England’s 
Crisis is a very different book. He takes England most seriously ; 
he proves the existence of an economic crisis (figures can do any- 
thing) of a nature which can be divorced from the economic world- 
crisis and he tells us of the various political remedies that are 
possible. It is an honour to realise that a foreigner who knows his 
England very well should think it worth while to devise ways and 
means to save us from the wrath to come. ‘The translators, in a 
prefatory note, say: 


Much of this book will prove bitter reading to the thoughtful 
Englishman, who may be tempted to deny indignantly many of 
Professor Siegfried’s conclusions. Nevertheless, although his 
observations may be mercilessly logical, he is actuated by 
genuine affection and admiration ‘for this country... . 
Although his present survey of conditions in England may 
seem severe and critical, his faith in the courage and virility of 
the British race is umshaken. He sincerely believes that we 
shall rally from the stunning blow dealt us by the present 
crisis, and maintain our place as a leader in international affairs. 


Criticism is always welcome and especially to a race like the 
English whose main occupation, and not only in economic matters, 
is to criticise each other’s outlook. Dr. Renier feels that there is 
a certain measure of decadence among the English people and so 
it is a pleasure to note that M. Siegfried takes an entirely opposite 
view. He, however, does not look upon English history as a whole. 
He deals with what in fact is the period of the industrial revolu- 
tion, including, of course, the post-war period. But England 
cannot be understood unless we take the whole of English history. 
Our very souls, the personality of the nation as a whole, turn on 
that point. We have been through a round dozen of difficult 
periods in the last thousand years, and the nation cannot be 
measured by the triumphs and the failures of the last hundred 
years. Revision of economics and international policy has always 
been necessary and when M. Siegfried writes 
The acknowledgment on the part of the governing classes 
that revision is necessary, and that the past is dead, marks the 
end for England of the post-War period. It also confirms the 
fact that with the present decade passes the era of unrivalled 
British supremacy, marked in history by the two great mile- 
stones, 1815 and 1914. 


He forgets the depths to which England has sunk in previous 
centuries and the heights to which she has risen. The present 
position is peculiar, because through no English fault there is an 
economic world-crisis. England is involved in this crisis and no 
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efforts of hers could have averted it, though we have undoubtedly 
shown what may be called local economic unwisdom. But it is 
impossible for an Englishman to consent to a lowering of the cost 
of living. What England can do and is doing is to see that there 
is no waste in expenditure, and it is strongly held by Englishmen 
that expenditure may be reduced without lowering the standard 
of life. We are a wasteful people in many ways (especially in the 
preparation of food), but it is at last realised that the wasteful 
habit must be eradicated. Yet M. Siegfried does not realise how 
far this habit has already been eradicated. The savings of the 
industrial and middle classes of the people are vast, perhaps 2,000 
millions of pounds. France herself, with a peasantry who have 
been saving since the Middle Ages, cannot show better progress. 

M. Siegfried, however, realises that the process of adjustment 
to circumstances is in progress, though he seems to assume, quite 
wrongly, that if the science of national life had been better applied 
‘‘ England’s crisis ’’ would not have occurred in so severe a form. 
It is true that he blames Nature, or in other words increase of 
population, for some part of the trouble. He writes ‘‘ the 
percentage of unemployment evidently proves that under present 
conditions the organism is unable to absorb this new surplus,’’ the 
surplus of new births supplemented by a rapidly falling death rate. 
On the face of things that seems to be true, but that it is untrue is 
evident by the experience of other countries and especially 
of the United States of America. The prevalence and growth of 
unemployment has apparently nothing to do directly with the 
birth rate and death rate. The trouble is universal and is 
probably due to imperfect facilities for the transport of goods. 
South Russia teems with grain, but it cannot reach North Russia 
except by water-transport at enormous cost. In India, where the 
birth rate is leaping up almost in magical fashion under British 
hygienic rule, the organisation of transport is so good that famine 
has ceased to be endemic. 

M. Siegfried girds at the high industrial costs in England and 
especially at the cost of unemployment benefit, so unjustly called 
*“the dole.”’ He says that it has ‘‘ lost all actuarial basis,”? 
though the workers still give their weekly sums. ‘That no doubt 
will be true if unemployment maintains the present level, but 
in fact the principle of insurance has to provide for bad times as 
well as good times, for the sick man as well as the healthy man. 
There is no reason whatever for supposing that the present per- 
centage of unemployment will continue indefinitely. It is due to 
a world-crisis, and the great nations are bound to deal with that 
crisis as one unit. A great thinker and jurist, the late Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff, declared that the system of insurance against 
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unemployment was one of the greatest economic inventions of 
modern times. ‘There are many abuses, and a new invention is 
bound to run risks, but the correction of these abuses is part of 
the adjustment which M. Siegfried admits is taking place. He 
attacks, though he sympathises with, the English love of sport and 
declares that it “acts like a drug on the masses.’’ In fact, as 
Dr. Renier recognises, the English are an unarmed peace-abiding 
people. We have no “‘ masses ”’ in the Continental sense. We have 
no desire for revolution. The reign of law is complete. It is true to 
state that ‘‘ when it comes to football or racing, there seems to 
be a mutual understanding between the trades-unionist and the 
aristocrat ’’ if we substitute ‘‘is’’ for ‘“‘seems.’’ But we have 
no aristocrats in England in the French or even in the German 
sense. ‘The love of sport is indigenous in all classes, and in the 
war whole regiments went ‘‘ over the top’’ chasing a football. 
Both of these foreign writers condemn this love of sport and fun. 
But it is ineradicable. Sir Francis Drake had to finish his game 
of bowls before he tackled the Spanish ships. M. Siegfried thinks 
that the love of sport ‘“‘ is poisoning the whole body politic.’’ If 
that is so we shall have to get a new body politic. The sad thing 
is that the love of sport is infecting not only the whole British 
Empire and the United States of America, but the entire continent 
of Europe. Perhaps it is not a poison at all, but a substitute for war. 

M. Siegfried attacks, with some reason, the mental laziness of 
the Englishman. ‘The world of economics worries him, and the 
Englishman dislikes to be worried about matters which he cannot 
control. Moreover he is not a Jatin, and it is hard to get him and 
his wife and his children to the polling booths. ‘To a foreigner 
“England seems to be wanting in vitality.’ To be frank, 
England has always seemed “‘ to be wanting in vitality.”’ Read 
English history and it has always been the same. England saves 
herself up for great occasions and is content to be gibed at. ‘The 
English are not a political people. They have got their Constitu- 
tion and are more or less content with the more or less competent 
people who work it. The years 1914-18 showed that they are not 
really lacking in vitality. M. Siegfried in his list of possible 
remedies for ‘‘ England’s crisis’ omits one that many English- 
men think will prove the only remedy wanted—the fruit of the 
best system of education, primary, secondary, technical and 
university education, that the world possesses. It has been a slow 
business, not yet concluded, building up this system, but when it 
is completed and the new generation goes out into the world, the 
talk of ‘‘ crises ’’ will be swallowed up in the new Dawn. 


J. BG. pe M, 
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BURKE" AND" BRISI@E- 


Professor Ernest Barker in his ‘(Lewis Fry Memorial Lectures’’ 
delivered in the University of Bristol in November 1930, brings to 
mind those eventful years of 1774-80, and we of the third decade of 
the twentieth century see, in a sense, a similitude of the period, 
history repeating itself under changed conditions. 

The subject of these Memorial Lectures is the great Irishman, 
Edmund Burke, and the scene is Bristol. Dr. Barker’s portrait is 
a very vivid one. We see Burke, no longer in the hey-day of 
youth, fifty years of age, about five feet ten inches in height, with 
a bob-wig, curls, and light brown coat, near-sighted, with a beaky 
nose, and tight-pursed mouth, an Irish accent, ‘‘ a self-confident 
or intractable spirit,’’ all of which went to the making of a 
personality which could not be ignored. Burke had learnt 
enough “‘in its own home’’ of political rationalism and reli- 
gious agnosticism to give him an insight of the trend of the time. 
He had visited Paris in 1773 and returned ‘‘ pensive and brood- 
ing,’’ and proclaimed in that same year the need for a union of all 
Christian sects in an “‘ alliance, offensive and defensive, against 
those great ministers of darkness in the world, who are endeavour- 
ing to shake all the works of God established in order and beauty.”’ 
Is not the need proclaimed by Burke still with us? Dr. Barker 
says: “ It is the first faint shadow of the coming French Revolu- 
tion.’”? England was all this time looking on with undisturbed 
placidity, ignoring the signs of the Continent, her own sign being 
a rapid advancement on all sides, politically, scientifically, morally. 
Professor Barker quotes from the then young Jeremy Bentham : 
‘““A busy age, in which knowledge is rapidly advancing towards 
perfection.’ Such an age might be chronicled and expounded 
to-day after a century and a half of ceaseless struggle. 

John Howard, then High Sheriff of Bedfordshire, was visiting 
and striving to alleviate the condition of prisoners. He published 
his State of Prisons in 1777; earlier still the Quakers in 1761 were 
protesting against the slave trade, while Sommersett’s Case in 
1772 made slavery impossible in England. Burke, who never 
forgot his early association with the Quakers—his school was the 
Quaker School of the Shackletons—threw in his lot with them, 
both in and out of Parliament. ‘Those six years were wonder 
years. The eyes of the blind were opened to the needs of the hour. 
Bentham, Adam Smith and Gibbon were all at work. ‘The first 
resolution of a British Parliament against the slave trade alone 
would mark 1776 as a year set apart in the annals of humanity. 


* Burke and Bristol, being the Lewis Fry Memorial Lectures. By Ernest 
Barker. J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 
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To-day, with renewed vigour, we are emphasising its further 
development of world freedom. It was also the year of the 
American Declaration of Independence which meant so much to 
Bristol, all ‘unconscious of the coming doom of its protected 
American connection—a doom doubly pronounced in the same 
year, 1776, by the political principles of the American Declaration 
of Independence and the economic arguments of the Wealth of 
Nations.”’ 

Bristol in the eighteenth century was almost a medizeval com- 
mercial borough, and far behind the thought of the day, which was 
rich both in literature and art. ‘‘ “he very parsons of Bristol,’ it 
was said in 1724, ‘ talk of nothing but trade, and how to turn the 
penny.’ ’’ Yet Bristol was a fine city with a good deal of grandeur 
in its social life; with its wealth and population it was generally 
considered the second city in the kingdom. Its population had nearly 
doubled in half a century ; its wealth was due to its colonial trade with 
America and the West Indies. Burke was the apostle of freedom ; 
and slavery of any description wherever it existed at home or abroad 
he combatted with all his might and main. Hven when Member for 
Bristol ‘‘ he had preached, in the very instant and article of his 
election, the doctrine of the free member, representing the whole of 
the nation, who admits no tie on his judgment and sits loose to 
local instructions.’’ He said, ‘‘ The victory of truth depends upon 
the little minor of circumstances,’’ that is ‘‘ the understanding 
of the minor of circumstances, in a word, the policy in the given 
case.’ Burke was a lawyer and had studied law, though he was 
- never called to the Bar, much to his father’s displeasure. Was 
it possible for him with his views ever to come into line with his 
constituency? is the question that Dr. Barker propounds. 

The story of his election to Bristol is most amusing as told 
in this record of a great orator. Elections at this period lasted for 
days. Burke did not arrive, after accepting the invitation to 
stand for Bristol, till the sixth day of the poll. He travelled 
270 miles by post chaise in forty-four and a half hours, and, 
nothing doubting, with his Irish ardour he bantered Bristol into 
returning him as their member with Henry Cruger on November 
3rd, 1774. On economic questions Burke was a Whig, and both 
he and Bristol desired an open trade with America as long as it 
suited Bristol’s interest, but the constituency reverted to their 
normal belief in a system of rigid protection when in every, or 
nearly every, quarter it better suited their trade. Burke, a free 
trader at heart, and one who had always supported Ireland in her 
demand for free trade, was out of favour with his constituents in 
England and his countrymen in Ireland by his silence, and con- 
sequently he became unpopular in Dublin as well as in Bristol. It 
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was impossible to serve two masters, as Burke found to his cost. 
Bristol wanted their opinions to be represented by their chosen 
member, not guided as Burke considered was the réle of a parlia- 
mentarian. ‘The freedom of the member Burke fought for and 
lost, though he decided to contest his constituency at the next 
election and was nominated on behalf of the Whigs; but he grasped 
the fact that his chances were gone, and he retired on September oth, 
1780, after six years of service, or as his opponents would have 
said, of disservice to Bristol. 

It is a matter for wonder that Burke with his genius, his love 
of freedom, his oratory, his power of persuasion, did not rise to 
higher levels in the path of politics. There was evidently some- 
thing in his psychology which barred the way. But he was true 
to his principles at all costs, as his friends, and above all his wife 
—his gentle Jane—who survived him, knew he would be. He died 
in 1797 at the age of sixty-eight years, broken by the result of 
the Warren Hastings trial, and indeed of his apparent ill-success 
as a political leader. But in the perspective of time Burke has 
a greatness that is all his own. His magnificent oratory is a mere 
tradition, but his grasp of great principles is as important to-day 
as it was a century and a half ago. 


* * * 


THE 'GAME*OFP*GOh 


A further volume of the Lonsdale Library has been published 
on The Game of Golf. The series is designed primarily to help 
and instruct the beginner and also to interest the more expe- 
rienced sportsmen. ‘The volume on golf in large measure achieves 
this aim, giving a somewhat comprehensive account of all depart- 
ments of the game. ‘Two chapters are written by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson on its history and literature. It is a remarkable fact 
that though golf is one of the oldest of British games, it produced 
no literature until very late in the nineteenth century. It was just 
about this time that its greatest expansion began. For centuries 
golf was localised in Scotland. It was not played in England until 
James I brought it with him from Scotland at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; and even then it achieved little popu- 
larity. For nearly two hundred and fifty years the Royal Black- 
heath Golf Club remained the only club in England. In Scotland 
golf has always been a national game, being enjoyed by all classes 
in the realm. But in England it was a game for the few; due 
perhaps to the lack of those natural conditions which fostered its 
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growth, if not promoted its origin, in the Northern Kingdom. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century the popularity of golf 
began to spread and courses were built up and down the land, 
beginning with the famous Westward Ho! course in 1863. More- 
over, they were being built inland; golf was originally played on 
the sand dunes of the coast. Inland golf, as played at Blackheath 
and Wimbledon, was “no better than a substitute, a rather poor 
substitute, for the game on the links. The difference between the 
maritime links and all the rest was vast and unbridged.’’? But 
gradually in the course of years the artificial inland course began 
to rival if not surpass the crude coastal links. Courses to-day have 
their own architects and Mr. T. Simpson, in two chapters on ‘‘Golf 
Architecture,”’ explains this more technical side of constructing the 
modern course. It was this ability to build inland links that 
enabled the game to expand so rapidly. As Mr. Bernard Darwin 
points out in another chapter, forty years ago ‘‘ courses were in 
the main Scottish or English, though Wales and Ireland needed a 
word or two. There were none, except the venerable Pau, on the 
Continent of Hurope—none in America.’’ Just as this ability to 
build links inland facilitated its progress, so improvements in balls 
and clubs encouraged its popularity. 


The change from the leather ball to the ‘‘ gutty ’’ made golf 
possible as a popular pastime, because the leather ball cost from 
half-a-crown to four shillings, and was a poor, perishable thing 
at that—cracking open and losing its ‘‘ innards ’’ when an iron 
hit its head, and going sodden-soft in the wet—whereas the 
*“ sutty ’’ cost but a shilling to start with, was waterproof, and 
would take a lot of walloping and come up smiling after all! 


Finally, the invention of the rubber-cored ball had still more 
important results. It could be hit much further and did less 
damage to the clubs. Moreover, golf with a rubber-cored ball is an 
easier game. ‘‘ It has less variety of shots, it demands less muscle, 
less hard hitting. But its greater ease makes for its greater popu- 
larity. The rubber-core does not need hitting nearly as hard nor 
quite as accurately.” The result is that golf can be played by 
men and women of all ages. A good golfer needs no exceptional 
skill nor athletic prowess. The game became ‘“‘ more easy and 
more pleasant for the less young, the less masculine, or the less 
athletic.’ Perhaps the greatest factor in the expansion of golf 
has been the modesty of its physical requirements. 

As we have mentioned above The Game of Golf is primarily a 
book of instruction. Miss Joyce Wethered and Mr. Roger 
Wethered point out all the subtleties and intricacies of stroke play, 
with considerable skill. With the help of exceptionally good action 
cinema photographs they have tried to reduce the inadequacy of 
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the written word. In this they have largely succeeded, especially 
in the chapter on wooden clubs. No book on golf is complete with- 
out Mr. Bernard Darwin. He has written, among others, a delight- 
ful chapter on ‘‘ Famous Courses,’’ in which we may enjoy all the 
glitter of his charming style. 


* * * 


GRAY OB BRAD EIEIO 


Herbert Branston Gray, the famous headmaster of Bradfield, was 
born at Putney of an old Kent stock on April 2and, 1851, he entered 
Winchester as an exhibitioner in September 1865, went into resi- 
dence as a scholar at Queen’s College, Oxford, in October 1870, 
obtained a first class in Classical Moderations in 1872 and a second 
in Greats, and went down early in 1875 a rather disappointed man, 
since he was passed over for the fellowship that he thought that 
he had deserved. He was a master at Westminster School for 
three years under C. B. Scott, where he made his mark and 
became acquainted with the great Dean of Westminster, A. P. 
Stanley, and met many of the Dean’s friends such as Dean Church, 
Professor Max Miller, Matthew Arnold and Frederic Myers. The 
influence which this period made upon Gray was permanent. At 
the ordination examination of 1877 he was bracketed first, his pair 
being Luke Paget, later Bishop of Chester. In November 1878, at 
the age of 27, he was appointed headmaster of the King Edward 
VI Grammar School at Louth and in his two years there he again 
made his mark, though he also made critics of his Broad Church 
doctrines and theories. In 1880 he was appointed headmaster of 
Bradfield College, and there he remained thirty years. He married 
in December 1882. A breakdown in health in 1910 necessitated 
his retirement and Gray was in the wilderness for seven years, 
travelling and doing good work in regions so remote as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States of America. He 
was appointed vicar of Bury St. Edmunds in 1917. In 1926 he 
effected an exchange with the Vicar of Lynton in Devon. It was 
a struggle for health. In fact he died on April 5th, 1928. 

To be frank, which is the business of a reviewer, this book is 
not a very good one. It has no index. The sense of proportion 
is not very obvious. ‘Too much space is given to the Oxford days 
and to Gray’s academic disappointments, if they were disappoint- 
ments. Every man in every year does not do as well as he thinks 
he ought to have done. If he is supreme in the examination field 
other qualities are lacking which make his career a failure from 
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his own point of view. In fact it was a very good thing that Gray 
missed his fellowship. If he had gained ‘it there would have been 
no Bradfield and there would have been no probable reason for 
writing his life in detail. The post-Bradfield period is only 
interesting as a family affair. He was an enthusiastic traveller 
and a good Broad Churchman. So are thousands of other men. 
The main fact of his life is his career as a great headmaster for 
thirty years, and yet this compilation only gives some fifty-five 
pages out of 174 to Bradfield, and it is very difficult, through the 
lack of an index and indifferent compilation of the facts, to draw 
from the book the full estimate of what only distinguishes Gray 
from other men of good ability, the work that he did at a School 
which would undoubtedly have perished if the Rev. Thomas 
Stevens, the Founder and first Warden of St. Andrew’s College, 
Bradfield, had not secured Gray’s services. 

Gray had ali the qualities that go to the making of a great head- 
master, a man who through sheer doggedness of disposition could 
not only save an institution that seemed doomed but through a 
combination of learning and sympathy and fresh educational ideas 
could attach to himself both staff and pupils to an extent rare in 
the history of schools. He made the most of his pupils not only 
in the fields of learning and administration, but in the making of 
character. Whether, when the perspective of history allows, he will 
be ranked with Mulcaster, Busby, Thomas Arnold, Thring and 
Dorothea Beale it is impossible to say. ‘This book does not give 
the full material necessary and Mr. H. F. Leach’s History of 
Bradfield College published in 1900 is merely a useful contem- 
porary record. We know that Gray had to begin with a hard 
financial fight and he showed his force from the first, almost 
immediately taking over the duties of Warden and gathering round 
him a Council who recognised that he was a strong man in every 
sense. At Louth he had shown his power, at Bradfield at the age 
of thirty that power was manifest from the first. By 1885 there 
were a hundred boys in the school and the tide had turned. When 
he left the school in 1910 the pupils numbered more than 300. 

To give a special note to the school Gray decided to produce 
plays in the original Greek, a method of classical education which 
had been anticipated by Dr. E. W. South at the Blackheath Pro- 
prietary School, a school of fame which was established in 1829 
but died before the Great War through the decision not to take 
Government grants. Kempthorne and South were its famous head- 
masters. Gray was fortunate in having found a site suitable for 
performances in the open air, and though the Greek play was 
performed in the Dining Hall from 1882, yet by 1890 it was 
possible to have a performance of the Antigone of Sophocles in a 
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chalk pit with a stage modelled on the Morean Theatre of 
Epidaurus. 


Art and nature had combined to produce a scene of unusual 
beauty. The auditorium was largely overhung by green and 
waving boughs, while the notes of birds intermingled with the 
utterances of the actors. . . . While the preparation of the plays 
became one of Gray’s engrossing interests, and while their 
successful performance appealed intensely to his artistic 
instincts, it is important to remark that he believed, no less 
intensely, in their educational value. ‘The whole conception 
arose purely and simply,’ he wrote in retrospect, ‘ from my 
belief that the connection between mind and ear—i.e. book 
study—in the learning of languages, had been far too much prac- 
tised to the exclusion of the connection between mind and eye 
—i.e. visual presentment. I was imbued with the belief that 
my boys would grasp the classical spirit more by mastering one 
Greek play in acting it, than by any number of lessons instilled 
on the school benches.’ Even those, it may be added, who took 
no part in the performance, being still on the lower rungs of 
the classical ladder, must have had their curiosity quickened, 
and their intelligence sharpened, by what they heard and said. 


No doubt the fact that Gray had been an assistant master at West- 
minster School from 1875 to 1878 and presumably was interested 
in the Christmas Latin Play, where the mind and eye and ear are 
occupied with a classical theme in exactly the way adopted by 
him at Bradfield, gave the idea. Here is one of the educational 
methods by which Gray became famous, methods which combined 
a great effort of organisation with a definite educational value in 
appreciation of the Greek classics, and ‘‘ in elocution and in grace 
of movement.’? The Greek play undoubtedly was an instance of 
Gray’s “‘ tireless energy ”’ and his ceaseless interest in school life 
whether as a headmaster or a teacher or an administrator. The 
school seems to have centred round Gray by the very fact that he 
was in close personal touch with all the boys. It was a small 
school and that was possible. Perhaps that was why Thring 
insisted on keeping the numbers down at Uppingham. Ttisds 
possible to know two or three hundred boys personally, and the 
fact of personal knowledge of an enthusiastic personality, who was 
intent on getting every ounce of real life out of each boy, was 
responsible for the success of the boys and for the love that they 
bore him. In a school of a thousand or twelve hundred boys that 
is wholly impossible and the house-master takes the place of the 
headmaster. Whether it was wise for Gray to make his vacation 
even more laborious than his term-time may be doubted. He 
declared that foreign travel of the most strenuous kind was the best 
relief from school work. His idea of a more intimate touch 
between England and the Dominions by training public schools for 
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farming in the empire led to the founding of the “ boldly conceived 
but ill-starred enterprise,’ the Bradfield Ranch. Gray spent 
himself with reckless energy, and in many matters he was one who 
“thought and planned imperially, who has directed his educational 
policy by the needs of the Empire.’? Had he confined himself to 
his legitimate work he would have been spared for many more years 
at Bradfield to the great gain of English and imperial education. 
As it was he had to retire through sheer overwork in 1910. In his 
thirty years he had laid down many excellent principles in teaching 
and administration and he particularly dwelt on the weakness of the 
Boarding School System in that it fostered ‘‘ the non-natural separa- 
tion of the adolescent from the humanising influence of family 
life.’ At Westminster he had seen that weakness overcome and 
at Bradfield he strove to do the same by the institution of Visitors’ 
Days and by close touch with parents. But this book, admirable 
as it is as a touching tribute to a remarkable man’s general career, 
does not sufficiently lay stress on his teaching methods and substi- 
tutes generalities or chatty particularities for the concrete 
examples of his work which would have been supremely useful to 
the present generation of teachers. 


J. E: G. pe M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Schliemann of Troy,* by Emil Ludwig, is a true story more romantic 
than fiction, and the famous biographer tells it with immense spirit. 
All the world knows of Schliemann’s epoch-making discoveries in 
Troy, Mycenz and Tiryns, and they are described once again in these 
pages. But until the appearance of this volume only his friends knew 
what sort of man was the celebrated archeologist. Schliemann was 
the son of an obscure Mecklenburg parson, and his schooling was 
scanty enough; but he had a genius both for business and for 
languages, and at forty he was a wealthy man. At this point he 
entered on the second half of his career, and within a few years his 
name was familiar throughout the world. The break with the past 
was emphasised by parting with his Russian wife and his marriage 
to the beautiful Greek girl who is still with us and whose gracious 
figure lights up these stormy pages. Schliemann was an amateur 
of genius, who by his wealth and enthusiasm opened the way for 
Dérpfeld and the trained archeologist. Herr Ludwig can never be 
duil, and in this astonishing superman he has found a subject worthy 
of his pen. He has resisted the temptation to conceal his hero’s 
faults, and the man lives again with his masterful ways, his courage 
and his generosity. There is something in Schliemann which reminds 
us of Richard Burton, another scholar of the non-academic variety. 
Both belong to the type of the Spanish Conquistador, men born for 
adventure and command. An authoritative Introduction is supplied 
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by Sir Arthur Evans, whose fruitful labours at Knossos are the fulfil- 
ment of one of Schliemann’s later plans. 
* * * 


Mr. H. J. Shepstone’s fascinating book, Wild Beasts To-day,* being 
an account of the world’s leading zoological gardens, the catching, 
transportation and doctoring of wild animals, the rearing of them on 
farms, and the work of conserving the rarer species in parks and 
reservations, will interest different people for different reasons. It 
is not a natural history book (although it must appeal to all animal 
lovers), but as the title suggests, a study into the conditions of wild 
animals in our modern world. ‘Throughout the ages man has hunted 
wild beasts for food and clothing, killed them for safety, and 
captured them alive for his amusement. ‘To-day he carries on the 
same procedure, but the spirit of the business has changed. 
Naturalists, zoologists and traders have interested the people and 
governments of many countries to protect wild animals (and birds 
also) from extinction. ‘There are cases where protection came too 
late; and to-day, in spite of over thirty game reserves in British 
Africa, ‘‘ some of the most interesting types of African fauna are 
fast disappearing.’ In the United States President Theodore 
Roosevelt did an amazing amount of work for the protection of wild 
life. He helped to improve the game laws, and during his presidency 
two buffalo and four game preserves were made, and fifty-three 
islands became bird sanctuaries. ‘There are many people who approve 
wholeheartedly of the great reservations for the protection of wild-life 
in Africa, Canada and the United States, but at the same time object 
to the ordinary zoological gardens. It is obvious, of course, that life 
is natural in the one place and artificial in the other; but the great 
zoos of to-day play their part also in the preservation of wild 
creatures. The result is that everything possible is done to make the 
surroundings (including the temperature of the air) seem natural to 
the inmates. Of course, liberty and freedom of movement is limited, 
but as most animals are captured when quite young, or are born in 
the zoos, they probably do not feel the enforced idleness as much as 
is supposed. The dog who receives little exercise becomes lazy, and 
dislikes spasmodic long walks; the same principle applies to the 
inmates of the zoo. The wild animal exercises chiefly to obtain food; 
but when the food is set down regularly before him the main object 
of his walk has disappeared. ‘The big zoos are important scientific 
institutions where the health of the animals is of the first importance, 
and every care is taken to protect them from injury and disease. ‘The 
work of a zoo doctor varies from curing cataract to mending limbs 
and bodies broken in fights. ‘‘ Periodically the elephant requires his 
toenails cut, and the bigger cats their claws; snakes develop abcesses 
on their jaws which have to be removed; birds frequently damage 
their wings in their fruitless efforts to break out of their enclosures; 
monkeys get the toothache, and baby bears the mumps.”’ It is 
probable that birds feel captivity more than any other wild creature. 
Reservations and zoos are not the only places which aim at preserving 
wild life; there are farms which preserve for very different reasons 
The universal demand for various skins and furs and ostrich feathers. 
has resulted in the establishment of farms in Africa, Canada and the 
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United States for the breeding of ostriches, snakes, alligators, foxes, 
chinchilla, and other fur-bearing creatures. An interesting institu- 
tion in California, near Ios Angeles, is the lion farm of Mr. Charles 
Gay, where he breeds lions on a scientific scale. He has more than 
one hundred and twenty lions, and finds that there is a good market 
to-day for them. He trains his lions for the movies as well as selling 
them to zoos and menageries. Mr. Shepstone’s book ‘‘ is the result 
of many years’ study of the conditions pertaining to the keeping of 
all kinds of wild animals in captivity, the efforts that are being made 
to rear certain creatures, and the preservation of the rarer beasts in 
special reserves.’’ ‘The many excllent photographs add still more to 
the interest of the work. f 
* 

Mr. Walford Hyden has written a delightful biography of Madame 
Anna Pavlova;* it is no formal account of a great dancer, but rather 
a living picture of a genius and a friend. He knew Madame Pavlova 
for over twenty years; he accompanied her as rehearsal pianist and 
Musical Director on tours all over the world, and so knew her from 
many aspects. Madame Pavlova was not only a genius but also an 
amazingly hard worker all her life. She was trained in the severest 
of schools of dancing, the Imperial School of Ballet at the Czar’s 
Court in St. Petersburg, but that alone did not explain her amazing 
capacity for work. "The dance was her life, ‘‘ she was a dancer in 
her fibres, and it was with the quivering of her body that she made 
her magical invocations.’’ She hypnotised the world with her art; 
she could make an audience feel that the theatre was full of butter- 
flies; in fact she became the theme of her dance. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting things about her was the way she toured the 
world; she danced in capitals, in cities, in small towns and in 
provincial towns, when there was no need for her to do so at all. 
She had a great reputation; she might so easily have stayed comfort- 
ably in the capitals and let those who could do so, travel to see her 
dance. ‘That, however, was not Madame Pavlova’s philosophy of 
life. She had a wonderful gift, and she wanted everybody in the 
world to see it; so she danced in dingy theatres and transformed 
them with her genius, and interpreted ‘‘ bad music as though it 
were the harmony of the spheres and all the dancing universe lived 
in her blood.’? Fame and money were not her objectives; the spirit 
of the dance had been given to her, and it was her work to show 
it to the world, for ‘‘a dancer is music that is watched.’’ She did 
not take her audiences’ delight and applause for granted, and she 
never danced to receive it; every performance was an individual 
picture and she felt real joy for the pleasure she could give. It is 
obvious that a woman who lived at such full mental and physical 
pressure would be of a temperamental character; she had a wonderful 
personality and an amazing courage. Probably her training had 
taught her how to bear with fatigue and strained nerves, but it must 
have been an iron determination that enabled her to dance with an 
injured knee-cap, in 1930, on her last English tour. Hurt limbs 
were inconceivable in connection with Madame Pavlova; she herself 
once said, ‘‘ I do not think I could possibly grow old and die slowly.” 
So perhaps for her death came when she would have wished, while 
she was in the midst of her work and at the height of her fame. 


* Pavlova, Constable, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Reader in Indian History in the 
University of Madras, has written a useful and interesting brief work 
entitled ‘‘ A Short History of India.’’* He has deliberately avoided 
the method of dividing India into sections as he considers that this 
arrangement prevents the reader from connecting contemporary events 
easily. Instead he shows India as a whole, period by period, and has 
emphasised the progress of Indian thought and the development of 
Indian culture, rather than the rise and fall of dynasties. Greater 
fullness has been given to the period of the progress of British rule 
and the development of modern administration than to earlier periods. 
The book concludes with Time-Charts ranging from 3,000 B.C. to 
A.D. 1928, and in addition a list of Governor-Generals and Viceroys. 

* tap * 


Professor Ernest Barker has written an interesting little book on 
‘‘ Universities in Great Britain; their position and their problems.’’+ 
He was for some years a member of the Universities Relief Committee 
which was connected with and assisted the European Student Relief 
organisation founded in 1920. Ultimately the European Student 
Relief became the present International Student Service and the origin 
of this book is due to the British Council, now being re-formed in 
effect, of this Service. A volume on Universities in different countries 
is to be published and Professor Barker’s book was written as a 
chapter on the theory and practice of British Universities. It has now 
been printed separately for the use of British students and others who 
are interested in this subject. Professor Barker’s wide knowledge of 
his theme and his clear treatment of it makes it more than a guide to 
University education. 

* * * 


Mr. F. J. Adkins in his book ‘‘ How Europe Grew ’’! has 
endeavoured to treat history from a new point of view. Many years 
ago Sir J. R. Seeley (under whom Mr. Adkins worked at Cambridge), 
wrote in his Expansion of England that ‘‘ It is a favourite maxim 
of mine that history, while it should be scientific in its methods, 
should pursue a practical object. That is, it should not merely 
gratify the reader’s curiosity about the past, but modify his view of 
the present and his forecast of the future.’? Mr. Adkins has planned 
his work on this idea and shows that history is the politics of other 
times. The problems of to-day have in many cases occurred in the 
past. Therefore it is probable that a politician with a sound historical 
background will understand political development better ‘‘ than the 
mere empiricist who simply sticks his knife into the complex 
organism of Things as They Are and then waits to see what will 
happen next.’? The book is divided into sections; Part I, Before 
Christ; Part II, Anno Domini; Part III, Modern Europe; Part IV 
Westward: The Three Mediterraneans; Part V, Southward through 
Africa; Part VI, Eastward through Asia; Part VII, Post-War. 
There is also a bibliography and a good index, but the lack of maps 
is an unfortunate omission to an interesting book. 


* Oxford University Press. 
+ Student Christian Movement Press, 58, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
~ Williams & Norgate Ltd. 
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HE sudden financial crisis in which the country found 
itself involved in the middle of the holiday month of August 
has transformed the face of British politics. 

I am not here concerned with the causes of the crisis, nor with 
the allocation of responsibility for it: these themes, I understand, 
are being discussed elsewhere. The essential point is that, quite 
suddenly, confidence in the financial stability of Britain was under- 
mined throughout the world, because it was realised, after the 
publication of the May Report, that we were living beyond our 
income, and borrowing for revenue purposes; and that next year 
we should have to face a Budget deficit of immense proportions. 
Withdrawals of foreign deposits began on a large scale. If this 
continued, our credit would collapse, and the pound would crash. 
The danger had to be averted, without delay. At the critical 
moment only days, or even hours, lay between us and a disaster 
which would have brought ruin to us all, and most seriously to the 
poorest. The only way of averting imminent peril was to restore 
our credit in the eyes of the world by making it clear that borrow- 
ing for revenue would cease, that the Budget would be balanced, 
and that it would be balanced not by the crude method of merely 
increasing the already crushing burden of taxation, but by such a 
drastic reduction of expenditure as would make it plain that we 
could live within our income. 

The best solution would have been that the Labour Government 
should carry out the necessary economies, with the support of the 
other parties, which would have been assured. But the Labour 
Government split on the question whether a reduction of the 
‘dole’? by ten per cent. should be included among the other 
economies—a reasonable proposal in view of the fact that the cost 
of living has fallen 114% per cent. since 1929 and that increases, 
together with the fall in prices, have raised the value of the ‘ dole ”’ 
36 per cent. above its value in 1924. A majority in the Cabinet was 
in favour of this measure, upon which the other parties insisted ; 
even the minority supported the other economies, which they have 
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since declared their intention of opposing. In face of such a division, 
the Government clearly could not carry on. 

There were now three possibilities : a Conservative Government, 
supported by the Liberals; a Conservative-Liberal coalition ; or a 
National Government of all parties, formed for the sole purpose 
of meeting the immediate crisis. An immediate general election was 
rejected by everybody, if for no other reason, because it would have 
delayed the solution of the crisis, and precipitated a crash. The 
best of these solutions was a National Emergency Government, 
under the Premiership of Mr. MacDonald, and (as it seemed reason- 
able to hope) with the support of a majority of the members of the 
late Cabinet. 

This hope was disappointed. The whole Labour Party, with 
the exception of Mr. MacDonald and the handful of his colleagues 
who remained loyal to him, have gone into violent opposition, 
forgetting that nearly all their leaders had accepted the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the economies which the National Govern- 
ment will carry out. ‘They have thus preserved the unity of their 
party, at the cost of the unity of the nation. Instead of an agreed 
national solution, carried out with dignity, which would im- 
mediately have made British credit unassailable, we shall have the 
spectacle of a fierce Parliamentary battle, fought by a Government 
with but a small majority, and followed by a general election in 
which class interests will be ranged against national interests in 
the most undesirable way. ‘This means that we have not yet, by 
any means, escaped from our peril. It probably also means that 
the National Government may have to carry on its work for a 
longer period than was contemplated by any of the parties to it 
when it was formed. 

The new Government is not a coalition. It is a temporary 
co-operation for a specific and limited purpose, the balancing of 
the Budget; and when this balance has been achieved, there is to 
be a dissolution, and an election in which the parties forming the 
Government are to fight one another in the old way, while both 
also fighting the Labour Party. The fight, moreover, is to be 
conducted on the unreformed electoral system, which makes it easy 
for a party which obtains a minority of votes to obtain a majority 
of seats. In the past this system has always worked to the 
advantage of the Conservatives, and for that reason they believe 
in it. But on the next occasion the Labour Party may very well 
be the tertium gaudens, if their appeal to the cupidity of the mass 
of the electorate is successful. In the last election the Labour 
Party obtained 36 per cent. of the votes cast: 38 per cent. was 
sufficient, under our strange system, to give the Conservatives in 
1922 a clear majority, larger than that of the present Govern- 
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ment. During the last two years the Labour vote has been 
declining seriously, while the Conservative vote was only slightly 
increasing. ‘The Labour Party had anticipated a heavy slump in 
the next election, because they had to bear the burden of an 
unsuccessful Government. They have now been relieved of this 
burden, and will face the next election as the party that opposed 
reductions in the pay of a very large proportion of the electorate. 
It is, no doubt, this calculation that has determined their course 
of action. They see in the national crisis the opportunity for 
winning a party advantage. It is possible that they will also 
try to annex what is supposed to be the most popular card of the 
Conservative Party, by advocating a ro per cent. ‘‘ Revenue ”’ tariff. 
If they are successful (as seems not impossible, if the election 
takes place immediately on the heels of the announcement of drastic 
economies and new taxes that will touch everybody’s pocket) their 
success, in the light of their recent record, would probably be 
very damaging to British credit; and the crisis, solved with so 
much difficulty, would recur. 

The new Government is not to involve any merger of parties : 
neither the Conservatives, nor the Liberals, nor Mr. MacDonald 
and his supporters, would have agreed to this. Nor (in view of 
the prospect of an early general election) is it to involve any cessa- 
tion of party propaganda. Lord Hailsham has told us that the 
Conservatives expect an election in about two months from the 
end of August. Mr. Baldwin has told us that the balancing of 
the Budget is only the first step in national restoration ; the second 
is to be the adoption of a high tariff—we are to trust, forsooth, to 
the fiscal device which has brought such prosperity, and such 
freedom from financial difficulty, to America, to Germany and to 
Australia; and we are to do everything in our power to prevent the 
movement towards lower tariffs which is at work in these and in 
many other countries! Evidently the campaign for this inspiring 
policy is to be pushed forward with the greatest vigour. 

The Liberals, who believe that the adoption of a tariff would be 
only one degree less disastrous to our country than a crash of the 
pound, are bound to resist this policy with all the force they can 
command. ‘They are now the only definitely Free Trade Party; 
for the Trade Unions Congress, which dominates the Labour 
Party, contains many strong supporters of what is called a 
‘* Revenue ”’ tariff of ten per cent. : the term is a misnomer, since 
the policy is indistinguishable from the protectionist programme of 
Joseph Chamberlain in 1903. But it is not enough merely to defend 
Free Trade, since it cannot be denied that Free Trade is the system 
under which all these disasters have come upon us, as Protection 
is the system under which Germany and Australia have been 
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brought to the brink of bankruptcy. It is necessary to show 
constructively how we should deal with the national crisis of 
declining exports and growing unemployment, which will still 
exist when the Budget has been balanced. And, unfortunately, 
all the leading members of the party will be so fully engaged with 
the work of the Government and the Parliamentary struggle that 
it will be impossible for them to sit down calmly for the framing 
and discussion of a clear policy to meet the emergency. 

It is thus a very grave and difficult prospect that lies before us, 
and we have no right to throw up our hats and cry that all is well 
merely because a National Government has been formed. Three 
things seem to me to be necessary if we are to escape with safety 
from the gravest financial crisis through which we have ever passed. 

1. It is very important that the proposals of the Government 
should be so framed as to be manifestly fair. Government economy 
inevitably means, in the first instance, a reduction of the pay of 
some or all of those who receive their income from Government— 
soldiers and sailors, policemen and postmen, civil servants and 
teachers and the unemployed. But it is obviously unfair that the 
burden should fall upon these classes alone merely because they 
happen to be paid by the State. An attempt to equalise the burden 
of taxation does not remove the unfairness, since the taxes will 
fall upon those whose pay has been already reduced as heavily as 
upon others. 

The only way out of the difficulty is that the Government should 
look more widely than the mere balancing of the Budget, and, in 
view of the needs of the general situation, should ask the whole 
nation, as a patriotic sacrifice, to accept reductions on the same 
scale. We have noted that the fall of 11% per cent. in the cost 
of living since 1929 justifies a reduction of ‘‘ the dole ’’ by ten per 
cent., since, even after the reduction has been made, the unem- 
ployed man will be slightly better off than he was two years ago. 
But by parity of reasoning, an equivalent reduction might with 
equal justice take place in all fixed salaries and wages, unless they 
are determined by a sliding scale, or have been reduced by ten 
per cent. or more since 1929; also on all fixed payments, such as 
rents, since the rent-receiver, like the rest, has been enriched by 
the fall in prices, and the cost of his repairs, etc., has been 
reduced. In fact the only classes who have not been enriched by 
the fall of prices are those whose incomes depend upon variable 
earnings from productive work: profits of private business, or 
dividends on ordinary (and often preference) shares. Some of 
these also have profited, notably retail traders who have got their 
goods at reduced wholesale prices, and have not passed on the 
benefit to their customers. 
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Why should not the Government appeal to all these classes 
which have profited by the fall in prices to accept an average reduc- 
tion of ten per cent., which would leave them all as well off as 
they were in 1929? A reduction of all Government wages and 
salaries above a defined level by an average of ten per cent. 
would yield a very great contribution towards the deficit. A 
reduction of local government salaries and wages on the same 
scale would bring a substantial relief to the rates. A reduction 
of all industrial salaries and wages would set many industries on 
their feet again. A reduction of all rents by ten per cent. would 
prove, week by week, to every householder, that the sacrifices were 
really general. A reduction of all retail prices, as the result of an 
appeal to the patriotism of the retailers, would not only ease the 
whole situation, but lead to an expansion of buying and a revival 
of the home trade. Courage and imagination would be needed to 
drive the appeal home; but, given these qualities, it would probably 
succeed. ‘There would remain the interest on fixed rate securities, 
the increased real cost of which is burdening the Exchequer and 
breaking the back of industry. There are reasons why a flat-rate 
tax on the yield of these securities, though just in itself, would be 
undesirable. But a voluntary conversion of war-loan from a five 
per cent. to a four per cent. basis, driven home by the same 
patriotic appeal, would in fact amount to more than a ten per cent. 
reduction. If such a broad-based plan of equal sacrifice could be 
carried out, the result would be not merely to balance the Budget, 
but to place the whole national economy upon a sounder footing. 
But this would take more than a few weeks. 

The Government may not be willing to enlarge the range of its 
undertakings in so bold a manner. If so—if it limits its outlook 
to the mere balancing of the Budget—it cannot avoid creating a 
sense of injustice which will cause great difficulties; and it will 
lose an unequalled opportunity of improving the general situation. 
But, whatever it proposes (and its proposals will be known before 
this article appears), it is of such vital importance that the Budget 
should be balanced promptly—even a bad and unjust scheme would 
be so much less harmful to us all, and especially to the poorest, 
than a crash of the pound—that we must accept and support the 
decision. A bad scheme promptly carried out is better than a good 
scheme delayed, so urgent is the need. But unless a flame of 
patriotic feeling can be aroused, the Government will run very 
grave risks if it contents itself with proposing drastic economies 
and new taxes, and then dissolves. 

2. The second necessity for safety is that the electoral system 
should be reformed, so as to ensure that solid bodies of reasonable 
opinion may have their due weight, and so as to avoid the danger 
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of a majority based upon a minority vote. It is worth while to 
remember the recent political crisis in Germany. The immense 
swing of votes to the Hitlerite party was due to the 
reaction against unpalatable but necessary economies. If the 
British electoral system had existed in Germany, it is certain that 
the Hitlerites would have obtained a sweeping majority in the 
Reichstag, with disastrous consequences to Germany and to the 
world. Germany and the world were saved by the fact that the 
voting was by Proportional Representation, which alone made 
possible the work of the Briining Government. In the existing 
circumstances in this country, the Alternative Vote would be of 
little value. The only method which will ensure stability and 
sanity is Proportional Representation; but there seems to be no 
chance of its adoption. 

3. The third necessity for safety is an effective reunion and 
revival of the Liberal Party. “This alone can provide a home for 
those saner elements in the Labour Party which place national 
interests above class and party interests, and for the still large 
elements in the Conservative Party who feel profound misgivings 
about an adventure in the field of high tarifis—misgivings that are 
growing in strength as the experience of America, Germany and 
Australia demonstrates the futility of tariffs as a safeguard against 
trade depression and unemployment. Only a revived Liberal Party 
can save us from the ugly menace of a class-war. ‘The Conservative 
and Labour Parties have in turn obtained, and in turn forfeited, the 
confidence of the country; both have displayed a remarkable 
poverty of personnel; and they must share the blame for the 
financial laxity which has brought us into our present dilemma. 
There are large bodies of opinion in the country which have lost 
belief in both, and would eagerly turn to a third Party if it could 
show that it was united, capably led, and had the vision, courage 
and knowledge to mark out a sound course for the future. If, at 
this moment, the complete reunion of the Liberal Party could be 
not only announced but made obvious; if it had a clear and 
intelligible policy for the immediate future to lay before the 
country ; and if it had the resources to present its case effectively, 
the results might be very remarkable. 

What reasons are there to hope for a real revival of Liberal 
strength and by what means can it be forwarded ? 

To begin with, the patriotic and clear-sighted action of the 
Liberal leaders—notably Sir Herbert Samuel—in the recent crisis 
has brought to an end the uncertainty which had been caused in 
many minds by the recent general support given to the Labour 
Party, and has already brought back some waverers to their 
allegiance. At the same time, the grave peril in which Free Trade 
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now stands, and the declared intention of the Conservatives to 
demand an election on this issue at the earliest possible moment, 
when the Labour Party will also have Protection in their pro- 
gramme, and will appeal to all who have been hurt by economy 
measures, is drawing together all those who feel that the main- 
tenance of Free Trade by this country is vital at once to our own 
interests and to the hope of world-peace and world-prosperity. 
That we should turn to tariffs just at the moment when the Pro- 
tectionist countries are losing faith in them, and demanding reduc- 
tions, would indeed be madness. 

The attitude which has been adopted by the official Labour 
Party, its patent submission to the dictation of the Trade Unions 
Congress, and its inevitable tendency, in present circumstances, to 
drift more and more towards the extreme left, ought to bring back 
to the Liberal Party many of those who have left it in recent years, 
because the Labour Party seemed to be dropping its Socialist creed 
and becoming simply a Radical Party. The situation to-day is not 
unlike that of 1926, when on the issue of the General Strike 
the Trade Unions Congress led the Labour Party astray, and, 
by subordinating national to class interests, alienated public sup- 
port. Those who are thus alienated—and they will be numerous 
when the real issues are understood—are not likely to turn to 
Conservatism; but they may very well turn to a revived Liberal 
Party. 

In face of a crisis so grave as that which now faces us, the merely 
personal issues which have largely divided Liberals now shrink 
into their proper proportions, and the chance of a real union of 
forces is greater than it has been for many years. For one thing, 
the system of Party organisation on which the actual breach 
occurred in 1926, has been scrapped, and the whole control of the 
organisation of the party throughout the country has been resumed 
by the National Liberal Federation, the representative body of 
the Party. For another thing, even before the crisis came, it was 
intended to launch a National Association of Liberals, which all 
who desired to preserve the Liberal Party as an active and effective 
force in national life were to be invited to join as subscribing mem- 
bers. ‘This new body may well provide a meeting-ground and a 
common platform for Liberals of every type and of every shade of 
opinion. 

One of the elder statesmen of Liberalism, Lord Fitzmaurice, 
recently wrote that if, as seemed likely, the next election was to 
be a straight fight between Protection and Free Trade, “‘ on this 
issue, at least, all Liberals ought to be able to unite, whatever their 
opinions as to Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership and other temporary 
questions may happen to be. I remember ’’ (he went on) “ that 
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when the Liberal Party went through a long period of opposition 
after 1874, there were great divergencies of opinion, and also many 
leaders; but it was the action of the Party as a whole, outside 
Parliament, which put an end to these differences, and restored the 
Party to power in I88o.”’ 

The action of the Party as a whole, outside Parliament (where 
the necessity of supporting the Government will obscure its distinc- 
tive point of view), may to-day perform the same service, not alone 
to the Party but to the nation; and the means by which it can do 
this are plain: Liberals must, in the hour of crisis, make their 
position clear by enrolling themselves by thousands in the National 
Association of Liberals. 


Ramsay Murr. 


II 


HE analysis of a panic by people who are still affected by it 
is difficult if not impossible. ‘The historian of the future 
with a longer perspective and more information may be 
able to make a more accurate estimate of causes and results, but 
even he may find some of the illusive and almost psychological 
elements beyond definition. A good many economist spectators are 
saying, ‘“‘I told you so.’? But only one man I know is fully 
justified in making such a remark. He is a Liberal who said to me 
early in July: ‘‘In my opinion we are in for a financial and 
economic 1914, and it will require the joint efforts of parties to 
avert disaster.’? ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer earlier in the 
year had been grave, but not alarmist. In default of any special 
warnings, therefore, the panic fell on the country out of the blue. 

The complexities and mysteries of finance are, for the most part, 
beyond the comprehension of the ordinary man. As the Macmillan 
Report puts it: “‘ It is no exaggeration to say that to the vast 
majority even of intelligent people the principles of finance and 
the theory of money are a closed book.’’ Most people are naturally 
inclined to believe that a government can govern in the financial 
field as much as in the political field. They cannot grasp or follow 
the often unrelated operations of three main organisations : 

(1) The Treasury, guardian of national revenue, collector of 
taxes and adviser to the Government. 

(2) The Bank of England, the protector of sterling, autonomous, 
independent, yet closely responsible for British credit which has a 
political significance in which the Government must be concerned, 
and 

(3) International Finance with its intricate fluctuations and 
sensitive reactions to political and economic tendencies, controlling 
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as it can the issue of loans and assisting or preventing the solvency 
of nations. 

In the sudden and alarming flight of gold from the Bank of 
England all these three parts of the financial machine were in- 
volved. But the Government alone could take action, was called 
upon peremptorily to take action and had to take action then and 
there. Whether the withdrawal of French deposits which had been 
going on for some months, the issue of the May Report when 
Parliament rose, and the falling off in taxation returns are suffi- 
cient reasons for the sudden collapse, or whether other elements 
further back, such as the Peace Treaties or, more recently, the 
continued disparagement of the country’s position in books and 
reports such as M. Ruefi’s gloomy calculations, M. Siegfried’s 
pessimistic views, and the propaganda of City Editors, did not 
materially assist, I will not pause here to consider. 

The Labour Cabinet found itself confronted with a situation 
the alarming nature of which was impressed on them from outside. 
Gossip relates that when the intricate, highly technical and some- 
what obscure Report was submitted to them one member of the 
Cabinet remarked : ‘‘ I wonder if there is a single man round this 
table who clearly understands what all this means?’’ Nevertheless 
there was never any question of calling into consultation men well 
versed in these matters who at the same time were in close political 
sympathy with the party in office. The Cabinet, manifestly ill- 
equipped to diagnose the sudden illness and its probable course, 
accepted obediently all they were told and proceeded at once to the 
devising of remedies with a view to balancing the Budget. Remedy 
was clearly their job and the breathless atmosphere of panic gave 
them no time for a closer examination of the disease or to find out 
how far the gravity of the situation was exaggerated. They were 
not allowed to pause and think whether the country, like some 
small nation, was really on the verge of national bankruptcy. Had 
not Mr. Snowden said as late as July 30th: ‘‘ There seems to be 
an impression abroad that the Budgetary position of this country 
—it seems to be rather prevalent—is in a condition of bankruptcy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than that.”’ 

Every day the Cabinet sat the Press outside shouted in im- 
patience ‘‘ another day wasted.’’ Bewildered, they assumed that 
unless they hurried in their task of unparalleled magnitude and 
difficulty the nation would be swallowed up in an earthquake. The 
opposition Press seeing them in a tight position bullied and 
jockeyed them during those days with almost jubilant malignity. 
It thought it had got them on the run. 

We outside, entirely ignorant of causes, only witnessed the 
outward symptoms which showed us that our political guides were 
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losing their heads as anyone else would in such circumstances and 
under such pressure: the return of Ministers, the rush of the 
King from Scotland (a shocking bad bit of staff work), headlines, 
crowds, police, hectic movements, day and night meetings, the 
door of Downing Street loosened on its hinges by the constant 
passage of leading figures of all three parties as they hurried by 
the ever-present battery of photographers. As my Liberal friend 
had said, it was August 1914 over again, and the phraseology of 
those dark days has quickly been adopted by journalists and politi- 
cians as the appropriate jargon. 

Without relating each stage of the proceedings, sufficient to say 
that the Cabinet with intense seriousness and determination bent 
itself to its task, concentrated on balancing the Budget, devised its 
scheme of economies and taxation, but—and this is where the 
layman’s ignorance misleads him—the Government has not the 
last word, the Government was not the master of the situation. 

The efforts which have been made to prove that there was no 
element whatever in the situation which could possibly be described 
as foreign dictation have been singularly unconvincing. ‘To say 
that the operations of international finance inevitably involve some 
form of dictation on the part of a lending nation to a borrowing 
nation is nearer the truth. In this case the lending nation was 
America, and to say that the American Federal Reserve Bank did 
not call the tune is flying in the face of facts. The facts are that 
the Cabinet scheme, which did not include a cut in Unemployment 
Insurance, was turned down whereas a tentative scheme which in- 
cluded the cut was considered favourably. In noting this we must 
also bear in mind that unemployment has become a very serious 
problem in the United States and that, while there is a body of 
opinion in favour of establishing an Unemployment Insurance 
scheme, the financial authorities and many politicians, including 
the President, are bitterly opposed to any such proposal. ‘These 
facts are significant. 

Further, it is known that the Opposition pressed for the in- 
clusion of cuts in Unemployment Insurance benefits and even when 
a ten per cent. cut was tentatively suggested still reserved to them- 
selves the right to move an amendment for a further reduction. 
Here it must be remembered that the recommendations of the May 
Report with regard to Unemployment Insurance were not only a 
source of embarrassment to the Labour Party, but quite as much 
to the Conservative Party should they be returned to form a Govern- 
ment. Obviously, therefore, it was greatly to their advantage if 
they could force their opponents to dispose of this thorny question 
before the dissolution of Parliament. ‘These considerations which 
have to be borne in mind are by no means irrelevant and certainly 
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provide some explanation of the question which has puzzled outside 
observers—namely, why this cut, which would only provide some 
twelve millions—an insignificant sum in relation to the total 
required—should have loomed so large in all the calculations and 
negotiations when the crisis came. The truth is, it was far more 
a party political factor than a financial factor. 

The Prime Minister, finding his Cabinet sharply divided, natu- 
rally and properly decided on the Government’s resignation. A 
Labour Government was manifestly not the right instrument to 
deal with a situation, the full implications of which they did not 
understand, and the magnitude, or rather the exaggerated magni- 
tude, of which they were quite unable to gauge; nor could they 
feel inclined to make sacrifices of principle to protect and bolster 
up a system of which they fundamentally disapproved. The Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, are not only champions and protectors 
of the present system, but are individually and collectively in far 
closer touch with the financial agents who, as the country now sees 
more clearly than ever it did before, are in a position, let it be 
admitted, quite legitimately, to exercise pressure and dictate terms. 

The Prime Minister, the respected leader and one of the chief 
architects of the Labour-Socialist Movement, then decided to head 
a National Government. Here he made a crucial mistake. While 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel both sought the consent of 
their respective parties to join such a Government, Mr. MacDonald 
and his two colleagues never sought, because they knew they would 
not receive, the consent of the party which had formed the Govern- 
ment, and was the largest party in the House of Commons. The 
result was that the Labour Party, with the exception of a handful, 
went into Opposition and chose Mr. Henderson as their leader. 
The hope fostered by many that the crisis would smash the Labour 
Party has not been realised. Only a handful of the rank and file are 
following the Prime Minister in support of the Personal Govern- 
ment which he has set up. 

The Opposition have been accused of cowardice and of lack of 
patriotism. ‘‘ Country before Party ’’ is the cry taken up in the 
Press, overflowing in its exuberant praise and flattery of Mr. 
MacDonald’s patriotic action. Without disputing for a moment the 
sincerity of the Prime Minister’s motives, it may be said in defence 
of Mr. Henderson and his followers that, if they believe profoundly 
that the adoption of the principles for which their party stands is 
best for their country, if long service for those principles has 
strengthened their confidence that unless they are adopted the 
country’s decadence is certain, surely it is the highest patriotism 
on their part, in spite of vilification and attack, to refuse to abandon 
those principles at any word of command. In Mr. Henderson’s 
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words, the Government were being asked to handle a situation 
which it would be quite impossible for them to carry through ; 
that is to say, they were being asked to scrap principles which the 
Labour Party existed to uphold. The party does not believe that 
there is true economy in cutting down the social services, nor 
does it believe, while there may be anomalies in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme, that at this juncture the victims of the 
world slump and of the social-industrial system under which we 
live should be saddled with an utterly disproportionate burden 
compared to other sections of the community. ‘‘ Equality of Sacri- 
fice’? is a meaningless cry. No proposed contribution to taxation 
is comparable to the few shillings taken from the small sum 
allowed to a man to prevent him falling into destitution. As Lord 
Passfield pointed out in the Lords’ Debate, the sums paid have 
never been regarded as being adequate maintenance, indeed, in 
many cases they fell short of sums granted through Public 
Assistance or Poor Law authorities to the down and out. 

A great deal of play is made in the Government Press with the 
charge of dictation by the T.U.C. Pressure is exercised politically 
by many outside bodies. In the case of the City and the Federation 
of British Industries it is concealed and not easily detected. In the 
case of the T.U.C. it is public and aboveboard. ‘Trade Unions exist 
and are bound to exist under a capitalist system for the sole 
purpose of defending the workers from the certain exploitation 
to which they would otherwise be subjected. ‘That they should 
stand behind a political party which in the political field under- 
takes to work for the same end is not only natural but legitimate. 
If they fear in a crisis that an unnecessary yet serious attack is 
going to be made on the conditions of the workers they have every 
right to express their opinion from the industrial point of view, 
and the political party which is allied to them is only wise in 
taking their opinion into account. People who have little or no 
knowledge of the life in our big industrial centres cannot begin to 
understand the overmastering determination to protect the lives 
and the condition of the vast mass of wealth-producers, and the 
Labour Party consists to a large extent of men who have first-hand 
knowledge of the dangers and disabilities which surround the lives 
of the workers. It is not surprising, therefore, when they know 
what wealth exists, when they are well aware that we are not a 
bankrupt nation, when they see the money which is poured out on 
luxury and know that over a hundred millions is being spent on 
preparations for another war, that they should join with the great 
industrial organisations in a peremptory refusal to allow further 
degradation of the status of those workers who, through no fault 
of their own, are for the time being without work. 
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There are many ways of raising the money required. ‘They are 
likely to be referred to in the debates which will take place before 
these pages appear in print. But the object here is only to make 
clear the underlying motives which have caused the Labour Party 
to form an Opposition when they were suddenly confronted with the 
crisis. That they should deeply regret the loss of three of their 
most prominent and trusted leaders is only natural. But even here 
some lesson may be learned. If the party is to lead the way to a 
great social revolution and to a reconstruction of our industrial 
life they must not at every step, in small matters as in great, be 
so ready to conform to tradition. They must steel themselves, as 
Keir Hardie did in his pioneer work, against the wiles and the 
charming and insinuating attractions of the old order, which can 
exercise its influence officially and socially through the widespread 
power of an unseen authority under its control. ‘They must not 
allow their claws to be cut by social affabilities, they must disregard 
mistakes of official and social etiquette. They must not accept with- 
out question and without applying the touchstone of their own prin- 
ciples the seemingly authoritative advice of the greatest experts. 
Otherwise, if they are caught up in the insinuating coils of the 
old traditional machine, immensely powerful because of its 
centuries of domination, and if the new life which is open to them 
with its greater comforts, refinements and ease engulfs them, the 
return to the humbler way of living and their former comrades 
becomes difficult and distasteful, they lose their anchorage, drift 
and are lost. 

In so uncertain a political situation and after such an unprece- 
dented Parliamentary upheaval, prophecy as to the future is prac- 
tically impossible. While some believe that the new Government 
will rapidly succeed in the sole task for which it was formed 
and that an appeal to the electorate is probable in the near future, 
others foretell a more prolonged existence for the Government 
owing to the inevitable pressure which will be exercised by the City 
and other bodies anxious for further delay before the country’s 
verdict is pronounced. Although a violent attack on the late 
Labour Government must be expected, the unpopularity of a 
Coalition Government is proverbial and in this case will effect the 
fortunes of Tories and Liberals more than of the Labour Party 
which stands outside. 

Did the circumstances warrant the formation of an emergency 
Government which has recourse to dictatorial powers working over 
the heads of the Legislature? Many, impressed by what they read 
in the Press, will answer yes. There may be, however, a larger 
inarticulate opinion than is supposed which is not inclined to accept 
this method of reaching a solution which can only be temporary. 
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If danger was really imminent danger may have been averted, 
but the emergency will still be with us when the present Govern- 
ment has ceased to exist. Parliamentary Government has been on 
its trial in many parts of the world, and in many nations it has 
been to all intents and purposes, and in varying degrees, abandoned. 
It is very unlikely in our country, where representative institutions 
are so deeply rooted, that a crisis such as this will deeply shake 
them. But those who with short vision readily succumb to the cries 
of alarm from quarters, eminent no doubt but rootedly opposed to 
any interference with the established structure of society, are not 
in the long run rendering any signal service to the State. By 
rapidly scrapping political democracy and the safeguards of our 
Parliamentary system, and thereby encouraging the belief that 
Parliamentary Government is a useless instrument in the face of a 
danger, authoritatively pronounced, no doubt, but, nevertheless, 
unintelligible to the people, they are establishing a precedent 
which may lead to a far greater danger in years to come. 
PONSONBY. 


TLE 


HE events of the last few weeks, including the formation of 

the National Government, may have been bewildering to 
the party politician, but to the student of national psychology 

they have been intensely interesting, and, in many respects, really 
encouraging. It has been proved again to-day that when a national 
danger is known to be threatening immediately, men will sink their 
party differences and put aside all thought of personal gain or loss 
and will face difficulties and act together in meeting the peril. To 
men who have long been engaged in working as leaders of a party, 
the greatest sacrifice is an open breach with the majority of their 
followers, and the hardest thing to bear is the fact that they do not 
find gratitude for past services. By men like Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Thomas such results of their recent action have probably 
been felt most severely. There is a kind of ingrained capacity for 
resistance in Mr. Snowden, as he has proved on more than one 
occasion, that may make it easier for him to withstand opposition 
from any quarter, even from former associates. The action of 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain is exactly what anyone 
who knows them, or has watched their public life, would expect from 
them. No one who has had the opportunity of forming an opinion 
on the subject could imagine for a moment that self-interest would 
in any way affect their political action. They would always do what 
they thought, whether rightly or wrongly, would be for the good 
of the country. When Mr. Chamberlain’s Biography is written a 
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large part will relate to occasions on which, when the call came, 
he has accepted difficult positions and undertaken thankless 
duties. 

Notwithstanding the controversies of recent years and the fact 
that leaders of the party had for some time been urging extrava- 
gant expenditure for various purposes, members of the Liberal 
Party have now joined heartily in the common effort to meet the 
existing danger, and those who remember the old days when 
retrenchment was one of the party watchwords and real economy 
the constant aim of its Leader, will feel that the Liberal Party 
will again have found its soul by taking an active part in pressing 
for economies which are now needed far more than they were in the 
days of Mr. Gladstone. It can truly be said that the formation 
of the National Government will drive away cynicism when speak- 
ing of those who compose it or give it their support, and that the 
country will have a legitimate pride in them. 

The task to be faced was twofold. First, to prevent immediate 
financial catastrophe by at once reducing expenditure and increas- 
ing receipts. The man in the street must frankly admit that 
neither he nor the majority of Members of Parliament and speakers 
know very much of the exact character of the questions involved 
when currency and foreign exchanges are discussed. We are 
willing to leave that to the experts when, as in the present case, 
we have reason to believe that they are acting simply in the 
national interest and giving honest and disinterested advice. But 
when we come to the question of various economies which should 
be made and the various sources of revenue which may be utilised, 
we are able to express an opinion worth having. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, both to the House of Commons 
and to the public by his broadcast message, has explained the 
economies he proposes to introduce at once, and it is unnecessary 
to discuss them. Some will cause hardship, but the majority of 
those who suffer from such hardships appear prepared to face them 
bravely. But when there has been more time for consideration, 
there are other ways of reducing expenditure that might be adopted. 
Every mode of effecting economies ought to be considered and the 
objection that the saving will be small in any particular case ought 
to be rejected. The aggregate of small economies may make a great 
difference in turning the balance to the right side if the larger ones 
are not neglected. There are some economies which could be made 
at once without doing harm; some that might even be actually 
advantageous. Soa 

To return to national psychology. It seems impossible, judging 
from the history of the last fifty years, for the nation to consider 
and foresee in advance what ought to be done to meet difficulties 
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and dangers which a little forethought might either avert or miti- 
gate. There has been no policy clearly thought out and steadily 
pursued. Those who even before the end of the war foresaw that 
what is now regarded as a sudden crisis was inevitable, spoke to 
deaf ears. To quote what was said even in 1918: ‘‘ Consider what 
general lines of action should be adopted to make revenue balance 
expenditure, in the first place by reducing expenditure and second, 
by increasing revenue.”’ 

This is now the immediate task of the National Government, 
and instead of being carried out gradually with a really carefully 
considered scheme, it has to be executed hurriedly, after much 
damage has already been done by delay in really tackling the 
question. 


“Tt is clear,’? as I ventured to say in ro18, ‘‘ that a strong 


effort must be made to reduce this expenditure and also, as far 
as possible, to increase the State revenue. ‘There is no question 
of greater urgency and it must be resolutely faced. . We shall 
probably find a disposition, both in Government and in Parlia- 
ment, to shirk it. The influence of the extension of the 
electorate will, in all likelihood, be against rather than in favour 
of economy. ‘There is a common assumption that people can 
get the State to pay for things instead of paying for them them- 
selves: that there is no need to practise personal economy or 
to save because the State will provide. . . . What, then, can 
be done to reduce expenditure ? ”’ 


(1) One of the things then pointed out, which would be an im- 
portant means of reducing expenditure now, is the decrease in the 
number of Government Departments and in the staffs engaged by 
them. Sir H. Samuel is quoted as having, in 1918, stated that 
the Select Committee then formed was of opinion ‘‘ that in some 
cases the staffs of Government Departments had been swollen above 
all estimation ; that they were frequently ill-organised ; that there 
was much waste of labour and consequently of money in their 
establishments.’”’ Mr. Runciman at the same time stated: ‘‘ lax 
expenditure and loose control over distribution of public money 
went far beyond the immediate Departments concerned. It went 
down into every factory, and the general effect was a scale of 
national extravagance from which we should recover after the war 
only with the greatest difficulty.’? The warning was neglected. 

There is no doubt that time and money might be saved by some 
consolidation of different Departments of Government and reduc- 
ing the number of Ministers. But probably this would take 
too long a time for it to be fully undertaken by the National 
Government, which is constituted for a temporary purpose. The 
result of the multiplication of Departments is overlapping, friction 
—which would be intolerable but for the good-natured forbearance 
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which English people have for a state of confusion—waste of time 
and money in sending minutes and correspondence between 
different Departments, and often injurious delays. Experience in 
the War Trade Department during the war showed that in some 
cases, before a licence could be issued, ten or twelve committees 
or Departments might have to be consulted, and it was only by 
ignoring regulations and acting independently that the wharves 
where goods were lying ready for export could be cleared at all. 
“It is always an easy way to get popularity to be called generous 
when dealing with other people’s money, and those who look after 
the public interest by trying to prevent expenditure, whether 
national or local, are styled mean and narrow-minded, and their 
task is a thankless one.”’ 

(2) There can be no more monstrous piece of extravagance, at 
a time when an immediate balancing of the Budget was necessary, 
than for the State to employ an army of valuers and agents to 
value the land of the country, although it was clear that no present 
revenue could be produced by this expenditure. Still worse was the 
burden imposed on those who own land in the country by making 
it necessary for them to get the advice of surveyors and agents and 
lawyers to know their position under a clumsy Act of Parliament, 
which might have been framed for the purpose of promoting 
expensive litigation. 

(3) Another expense which might immediately be reduced is the 
destruction of the beauty of the English country-side by unneces- 
sarily wide and expensive roads. No one can travel through the 
country now without seeing what vast sums are being expended in 
cutting down beautiful trees and destroying hedgerows. It is 
specially hard on the country shopkeeper and other ratepayers to 
have to contribute to the cost of making and keeping up roads for 
the benefit of those large firms in our great towns which compete 
with them, and also on the shareholders in railways, the majority 
of whom are people of small means, that the money provided by 
them for the making of railways has now, in many cases, become 
reduced to one-fifth of its former value, while the competing 
traffic is increased on the roads, made and maintained out of public 
funds. The Government has wisely taken steps to meet this evil 
and injustice to a considerable extent, and no doubt some expendi- 
ture on roads and to complete some of the work already started is 
necessary. It is due to the late Government to say that they under- 
took wasteful expenditure sometimes because the pistol was held 
at their heads by the party which held the balance of power. 

(4) In the Post Office. In answer to a question addressed to him 
on February 12th, 1928, the then Postmaster-General said that 
there was an average loss on the halfpenny packets of nearly one 
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farthing—so per cent.—whereas there was an average profit on a 
114d. letter of about three farthings. There is no doubt that most 
people throw most of the halfpenny packets they receive into the 
waste-paper-basket unread, and the subsidy from the State to those 
who send them is quite useless. A large number of the heavier 
packets which come unsealed are incitements to spend money in a 
way which may be tempting and pleasant to the individual, but is 
certainly not advantageous to the nation. When all sorts of good 
objects at home are needing support, it is surely not desirable to 
increase the adverse balance on international trade by sending 
money to Cuba for cigars or purchasing other foreign luxuries. 
If I want to make a profit for myself by getting people to buy 
luxuries, I can get a subsidy of 50 per cent. from the State on 
each circular I send: if I give a guinea to get necessaries for 
the inmates of a hospital, say, for blind ex-Service men, my letter, 
which is probably one-quarter the weight, is charged 50 per cent. 
more than the cost of delivery and I pay twopence in addition for 
stamp on the cheque. Mr. Runciman has suggested that it would 
help to reduce the adverse trade balance if imports of foreign 
luxuries were prohibited, but yet we continue to give a subsidy 
from the Post Office to aid those who would profit by selling such 
luxuries, when urging us to buy them. The amount involved may 
be small, but the case is significant. 

(5) Education. There is no doubt that a considerable reduction 
in the expenditure on education might be effected without impairing 
efficiency or causing hardship. We want to get rid altogether 
of the pernicious idea that increased expenditure on education will 
regularly secure better results. Cases could be quoted in which 
such increases have been positively harmful. The subject is, how- 
ever, so wide as to need a whole article to itself to prevent mis- 
apprehension and misrepresentation. 

There is some truth in the statement that a good deal of modern 
education is teaching boys and girls and older students to be 
useless. On the other hand, to starve education given on right 
lines is not true economy. But is there anybody who proposes 
to do this? 

There are also cases in which increased revenue could be obtained 
without hardship and with actual advantage apart from the 
possibly small amounts raised in each case. For example, there 
might be a tax of so much a square foot on the advertisements 
which disfigure the country and posters on the walls and hoardings 
which often shock the fastidious. Again, it is absurd not to get 
income-tax and surtax from those who win, say, £100,000 on a 
sweepstake. Money gained by hard work may be taxed over 50 
per cent. Money gained by chance apparently pays nothing, though 
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it would be a positive benefit to the winner to take part of his 
gains. Examples might be multiplied. 

But, after all, the most important question to be solved in order 
to save the country from ruin, and to save our people from starva- 
tion, will still remain to be dealt with after income has been made 
to balance public expenditure in the Budget for this year or next. 
It may be impossible for the National Government, formed for a 
specific and urgent purpose, to deal at once with the greater 
question of the revision of the means of paying for necessary com- 
modities from abroad and balancing the cost of imports by exports. 
A general election may be necessary before dealing fully with that 
question. The unfortunate thing again is that the subject was not 
properly taken in hand long ago and a consistent policy formed 
and steadily carried out. The German maxim, Ohne Hast ohne 
Rast, is a wise one in national affairs. To quote again from 1918: 


Over the revenue and the expenditure of the State, the State 
has a direct control; over the expenditure of the nation, control 
of the State is usually only indirect. ‘Though the two questions 
should be kept distinct, one affects the other, both are vitally 
important and now more serious than ever, in view of the huge 
debt and other conditions which will exist after the war. How 
are we to provide and pay for the commodities we need for the 
support of the nation? Before the war the balance required to 
pay for the excess of imports over exports was apparently 
provided, first, by interest on investments in other countries— 
Englishmen having provided capital all over the world—and, 
second, by freights. A large amount of these foreign invest- 
ments has been sold. How far shall we be a creditor country 
after the war? 


Within the last few months there has been a further marked 
decrease in ‘‘ invisible exports.”’ 

The main points are (1) to increase, so far as possible, output at 
home of commodities which the nation really requires, such as 
agricultural produce; (2) to reduce expenditure on useless objects 
and wherever it can be done without impairing real happiness, 
healthy life or development. For as a nation and as individuals the 
old sentence seems true, ‘‘ Ye have spent your money for that 
which is not bread and your labour for that which satisfieth not.”’ 
(3) There is no doubt whatever that, under present conditions and 
having regard to the policy of other countries, it will be necessary 
that immediate steps should be taken for imposing import duties 
both for raising revenue and for preventing the destruction of 
capital in the shape of plant, machinery, and, still more, of 
specially skilled workpeople engaged in various manufacturing 
industries. Each case must be considered with a view to ensuring 
that protection in one case does not involve such increased cost of 
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production as would destroy the trade of some other industry. But 
there is no time to be lost. It is heart-breaking to see the conditions 
existing in the districts where iron and steel are produced. 

The wise Greek laid stress on the importance for a State of what 
he called durdpxea, and one may be pardoned for referring now 
in time of great need to words written in 1878: ‘‘ We are pro- 
ducing more coal, iron and calico than we can sell and the failure 
of a market may mean starvation for a whole district. It is time 
that an effort should be made to render our country ”’ (or shall 
we now say our Empire?) ‘‘ more self-sufficient.”’ In the long run 
it would probably help our export trade. Some theoretical econo- 
mists will say ‘‘ How absurd! ’”’? Those responsible for the practical 
conduct of some of our basic industries will say ‘‘ How true’! 

Perhaps the formation of a National Government in which party 
considerations count for nothing will induce a habit of mind which 
will lead to the solution of these questions without regard to their 
effect on political parties or on old shibboleths to which the political 
doctrinaire still clings. 

After all, much of what has been said above is suggestion, or 
criticism on matters of detail which no doubt deserve consideration, 
but we must always keep in view the paramount importance of what 
has led to the formation of the National Government and why it 
is so essential to support its general policy. If the pound sterling 
loses its value—its purchasing power—not even the most necessary 
food or raw material will come to this country. ‘The real cut in 
wages and in salaries will be so great as to cause not merely hard- 
ship, but terrible distress. Nominally the dole might remain at the 
present figure, really it would be enormously reduced. The Oppo- 
sition has no policy, but will trade on the fact that in order to 
avert disaster all must suffer to some extent. It will try to gather 
into one camp all who feel the pressure of increased taxation or 
diminished income. Some will actually aim at promoting revolution 
by using the distress which would be caused by reduction in the 
purchasing power of the pound sterling. The next few weeks 
will show whether it is better to continue the National Government 
for a longer period or to have a General Election. In either case 
the nation will have to make the choice between some hardship, 
which may perhaps be temporary, and absolute ruin. 


ALFRED HOPKINSON. 


THE SECOND BUDGET OF 1931—AND 
WHY IT WAS NECESSARY. 


N writing on Mr. Snowden’s first Financial Statement in the 
I June ConTEmporaRy, I pointed out that the makeshifts, to 

which the Chancellor of the Exchequer resorted in order to 
balance his Budget without serious additions to taxation, might 
be justified by the business depression, but only on the assumption 
that the economies he anticipated were actually brought promptly 
into operation. Substantial reductions of expenditure, I said, were 
imperative ; and for these ‘‘ the Labour Government and its sup- 
porters in the House of Commons cannot escape accountability.” 
It was their bounden duty, I added, ‘‘ by applying drastic 
economies to all branches of the administration, and especially 
to the Unemployment Doles, to make sure that, at the end of this 
financial year, a disastrous deficit is not unfolded by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.”’ 

Looking backwards over the few months that have elapsed since 
his first Financial Statement, some of Mr. Snowden’s old admirers 
and supporters may now share my regret that, instead of devoting 
his energies to administrative economies and to the conversion of 
the National Debt, he spent them on a Bill for the taxation of 
land, which will involve considerable expenditure and bring in no 
revenue during the next two or three years. Nevertheless, I am 
too grateful to Mr. Snowden and Mr. MacDonald for the courage 
and public spirit and keen perception of an over-riding national 
interest, which they displayed at a critical moment in the nation’s 
fortunes, to indulge in idle lamentation. When the emergency 
came, they acted with admirable promptitude. In the spring they 
were optimists. They did not foresee or provide against probable 
contingencies. Still less did they anticipate the tremendous events 
of the summer that made the First Budget of this year obsolete, 
and the Second, or something like it, unavoidable. 

The First Budget, it will be remembered, was based on rather 
hopeful estimates of revenue, and after providing for the Sinking 
Fund, while taking no account of borrowings for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, it only left a minute surplus of £134,000. 

Within a few weeks, all hopes of a trade revival and of a recovery 
in the revenue during the second half of the year were dissipated ; 
and, at the same time, all hope that the Labour Government would 
effect substantial economies in national expenditure vanished away. 
Towards the end of May, the failure of the Credit Anstalt caused a 
crash in Vienna, which started a train of bankruptcy in Germany, 
Hungary and other neighbouring countries. In June, the danger 
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of financial and political chaos in Germany began to cause general 
alarm. ‘The Berlin correspondent of the Economist wrote on June 
24th: ‘‘ Germany will not easily forget the week which has just 
passed. The Reich has never been so near to complete collapse 
since 1923. . . . On Friday (June roth) panic broke out... . A 
complete restriction of credit would have come about, had not the 
Hoover Declaration brought a recovery on Saturday. . . . By noon 
on Monday, the situation was saved. . . . There was a violent 
influx of orders from abroad for German shares and bonds... . 
Mr. Hoover’s move is naturally regarded here as salvation from an 
imminent catastrophe... and it means perhaps also for the 
world, and therefore also for Germany, the turning point of the 
trade cycle;”” 

Unfortunately, the French Government haggled and _ pro- 
crastinated. Confidence died away. Perhaps a crisis was inevitable 
a little later in the year; but anyhow the opportunity was lost; 
and when the French signified their consent on conditions, it was 
too late to prevent a financial collapse in Germany, and a mora- 
torium in which London was heavily involved. A rediscount credit 
of twenty millions sterling granted by the Central Banks of 
England, France and America, in conjunction with the Bank of 
International Settlements, had replenished the Reichsbank’s 
resources for a few days; but in the second week of July, the 
disgraceful bankruptcy of the North German Wool Combine and 
continuous liquidation on the Berlin Bourse, accompanied by 
foreign withdrawals and suspension of payments by the Danat 
Bank, led to a general run on deposits, which left the German 
Government no alternative to a moratorium. On Tuesday, July 
14th, all banks and savings banks in Germany were closed by 
Government decree, and the Bourses of Berlin and Budapest were 
also closed. Further bank suspensions were announced in Vienna, 
Roumania, Latvia, and Poland. Since then a long succession of 
bankruptcies in all parts of the world have been disturbing credit, 
bringing ruin or heavy losses upon merchants, financiers, and 
investors. Chile’s moratorium alone has stopped interest payments 
on some seventy-five millions sterling of British capital invested 
in loans to the Chilean Government. Another hundred millions 
sterling or thereabouts of British short-term money, to say 
nothing of commercial credit, is said to be locked up in Germany ; 
for though the German banks have reopened, they cannot repay 
at present the liquid capital (borrowed mainly from New York, 
London, Holland, Switzerland and Sweden) on which German 
commerce and industry have been dependent for many years. It 
must be remembered that a total collapse of the mark after the war 
left Germany with an acute shortage of capital and quite unable to 
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meet her Reparation liabilities, except by borrowing on long or 
short-term account. 

Meanwhile, as national and international distrust spread, people 
even in the United States and France began to draw deposits from 
the banks. France went on importing gold, and so did the United 
States, until, at the time of writing, over sixty-six per cent. of 
the world’s monetary gold stock has been ‘‘ cornered” by these 
two countries. ‘The latest official statistics show that over one 
thousand millions sterling of gold is now accumulated in the United 
States, and over 470 millions in France.* This was an important 
element in the crisis that forced the Bank of England to raise its 
rate from 3% to 4% per cent. on July 30th, when its own gold 
stock had been reduced to 132 millions by heavy shipments to 
France and the Continent. 

In spite of the efforts of the Labour Cabinet and of the Bank 
of England, it was clear, towards the end of July, that the German 
crisis had reached London, and that our own financial equilibrium 
was in danger of being upset by this sudden concurrence of adverse 
factors in all parts of the world. London is vulnerable, because 
it is the world’s financial and commercial nerve-centre, and because, 
in times of international difficulty, the world draws upon it for cash. 
The gold bill on London is a sort of international currency, and 
the City is sensitive to every important change of the financial 
barometer in every continent. 

Our people began to appreciate the gravity of the position on 
Saturday, August 1st, when the Bank of England announced that 
the Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
had each placed at its disposal a credit in their respective currencies 
of twenty-five millions sterling, making a total of fifty millions. 
At the same time, on the application of the Bank of England, the 
Treasury authorised an increase of fifteen millions sterling in 
the Fiduciary Issue. This meant that sterling was imperilled, and 
that New York and Paris were now anxious to save the credit 
situation, and to remedy, in some small degree, the maldistribution 
of gold, for which their own policies were and are so largely 
responsible. 

By this time, the Labour Government had become fully aware 
that drastic measures were necessary to restore confidence. On the 
Continent and in the United States, newspapers had spread the evil 
tidings that our national expenditure was increasing, that our 
revenue was diminishing, and that a huge deficit was in prospect. 
Nevertheless at the end of the Parliamentary session, the Govern- 
ment, under pressure from its supporters, shelved the recommenda- 


* No wonder that gold is dear and commodities cheap in gold standard 
countries and that the burden of gold debts has become oppressive. 
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tions of the Royal Commission appointed to reform the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance system. ‘This meant that borrowing for the 
Insurance Fund would continue at the rate of much more than a 
million a week. ‘Then, on the last day of the session, came the 
publication of the so-called ‘‘ May Report ’’* on national expendi- 
ture, in which Sir George May and the majority of his colleagues 
forecast a Budget deficit next year of 120 millions, and proposed 
cuts in national expenditure and Unemployment Doles and other 
charges which were calculated to save about 96 millions. With 
this report in his hands, Mr. Snowden said on July 30th: “I tell 
the House quite frankly that the outlook for the Budget of next 
year, unless considerable economies can be effected, is very serious 
indeed.”? He went on: ‘‘ It is, of course, absolutely essential for 
the maintenance of the credit of this country that there should be a 
balanced Budget.”’ 

But how was the Budget to be balanced in a way that would 
restore confidence abroad, and satisfy not only public opinion at 
home, but also the Trades Union Council and the Labour Party 
Executive, from which Mr. MacDonald’s minority Government 
derived its precarious authority? ‘There was the rub; and when 
the Cabinet’s Economy Committee had agreed upon a drastic and 
fairly satisfactory plan, they were brought up against the opposi- 
tion of the Executive of the Trades Unions. The Labour Cabinet, 
as everyone knows, fell on the vital matter of the Unemployment 
Dole. ‘Thereupon the King took the initiative, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, with the support of the Conservative and Liberal Party 
leaders, formed on August 24th a new National Government, whose 
business it was to re-establish a balanced Budget, and to make the 
sterling exchanges secure against emergencies. 

To this all-important business Mr. Philip Snowden applied him- 
self with characteristic courage and determination. No time was to 
be lost; and on Thursday, September roth, he was able to present 
to the House of Commons a Budget so simple and effective, so 
adequate to the end in view, and so solidly constructed, that it will 
probably go down to history as one of the greatest financial achieve- 
ments of modern times. 

On Budget day the scenes, both outside and inside Parliament, 
were remarkable enough. Outside, curious and excited crowds 
represented the puzzlement, the suspense and the anxiety of a 
whole nation. Inside, the galleries were packed with eager listeners. 
Question time was noisy ; but complete silence fell upon the House 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer began to unfold with 
uncompromising candour an unvarnished account of the financial 


* Appointed earlier in the session by an almost unanimous vote of the 


House of Commons on the motion of Sir Donald Maclean. 
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plights from which the country’s finances had to be rescued. A 
serious deficit, he said, had arisen, but the really serious thing 
was whether the country would meet the deficit and balance the 
Budget; for an unbalanced Budget created distrust at home and 
abroad. We must therefore put ourselves into a position of 
undoubted security and stability. Trade depression had reduced 
the yields of taxes, and increased the expenditure on unemploy- 
ment. Seven years ago the Unemployment Insurance Fund was 
paying its way. This year, it was costing the Exchequer about a 
hundred millions, and about three million people, who had been 
producers, were inactive. Borrowing to bridge over a temporary 
deficiency was justifiable: But the time had gone by for that; and 
the Government had decided that borrowing, both for the 
Unemployment Fund and for the Road Fund, must cease, and that 
henceforth these expenses must be borne as a charge on the votes 
and paid out of current revenue. 

The problem of balancing the Budget could be solved either by 
reducing expenditure or by increasing taxation or by a combined 
operation. To balance a Budget by borrowing or by inflation is 
not true balancing, but is a prelude to bankruptcy and disaster. 
‘“ Our total national and local taxation is now very nearly one- 
third of the total national income. Now whatever measures you 
may take to restore solvency in our national finances, the country 
must face up to the position, and I am going to do it this 
afternoon.”’ 

Seeing that the financial year is half over, Mr. Snowden rightly 
made provision for balancing not only this year’s Budget but the 
next. For this year, he foresaw a loss of revenue from taxes of 
29 millions, and a further net loss on Reparations and Debts 
(owing to the Hoover plan, and other modifications, including 
Sinking Fund) of 11 millions. The cessation of borrowing for 
Unemployment and the Road Fund means an additional charge 
of 34 millions. Altogether, he estimated the deficit on this year’s 
Budget at £74,700,000. 

But next year’s deficit will be much larger, partly because this 
year includes 37 millions of revenue under Dollar Exchange 
Account, Income Tax, and Rating Relief Suspense Account, which 
cannot recur. ‘Then the Chancellor anticipated a further decline 
of 46 millions in revenue, besides additional charges, due to 
cessation of borrowing, etc., of 87 millions, and so arrived at “‘ the 
appalling figure of 170 millions deficit on next year’s Budget.”’ 
This is 50 millions more than that forecast by the May Committee 
owing to unfavourable developments of trade and unemployment 
since the estimates of the May Committee were framed. 

These frightful figures created an atmosphere of consternation, 
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which was not much relieved when the Chancellor announced that 
the measures of economy and retrenchment already adopted by the 
new Government would save 22 millions this year and 72 millions 
next year; for the gap that remained to be filled up by new 
taxation seemed to be unmanageably large. But the new additions 
to taxation proved to be amazingly simple and effective. The 
standard rate of Income Tax is to be raised from four and 
sixpence to five shillings in the pound. At the same time the 
exemption limit is to be reduced for unmarried persons from £130 
to £100, and for married persons from £225 to £150, while the 
allowances for children are also to be reduced slightly. On the 
other hand, the allowances on earned income are to be increased, 
and some relief is given to industry by raising the allowances for 
depreciation. At the same time, ten per cent. is added to the 
Surtax on high incomes. ‘The additions to Income Tax are 
calculated to yield 25 millions, and to Surtax 4 millions, in the 
current financial year, ending on March 31st, and 51% millions 
and 6 millions respectively in the next financial year. The yield 
of Customs and Excise is to be increased by raising the Enter- 
tainments Tax, and adding to the duties on beer, tobacco, and 
petrol. These, it is calculated, will yield 11% millions this year, 
and 24 millions next year. 

Thus the two deficits of 39 millions for this year and 80 millions 
for next year are to be covered by taxation yielding £40,500,000 
and £81,500,000; so that if the actual revenue and expenditure 
tallies with the estimated revenue and expenditure, Mr. Snowden’s 
financial scheme will provide for a real surplus of 1% millions for 
both this year and the next, along with a Sinking Fund of 32% 
millions, which makes the real surplus 34 millions. This surely 
is a wonderful result, and one which reflects immense credit on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (to whose uncompromising 
courage we owe the plan) as well as on the Cabinet, the House of 
Commons and the country, which have endorsed it, or—we may 
be sure—will endorse it, as a disagreeable but necessary means of 
re-establishing confidence and averting catastrophe. 

A day after his financial statement in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Snowden explained in a broadcast conversation why he had 
submitted a “‘ drastic and disagreeable ”’ Budget. The choice lay, 
he said, “‘ between this Budget, with its unpleasant economies and 
heavy taxation, or a paper currency worth no stable value and more 
or less the ruin of everybody.” He felt convinced that this Budget 
was the greatest contribution he had ever made to the future 
welfare of the country. ‘‘It might seem to an uninformed 
observer, as he was afraid it did appear to some of his late political 
associates, to be the negation of his political principles. On the 
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contrary, it was to safeguard and to protect everything for which 
the Prime Minister and himself had worked, hand in hand, for 
forty years. If the threatened coilapse had not been averted they 
would have seen all the social progress of the last forty years 
brought to rack and ruin.” 

No one pretends that equality of sacrifice is a principle which 
can be carried out with mathematical precision. But this Budget 
draws contributions from all classes of the community, and the 
reductions of Unemployed Benefit leave the unemployed no worse 
off than they were two years ago, while the reduction of teachers’ 
salaries leaves the teachers much better off than they were before 
the War. More economies are urgently needed. An addition of 
sixpence to the tea duties would, I think, have been more produc- 
tive than the increases in the duties on beer and tobacco, which 
are likely to prove disappointing. But that is a minor criticism. 
If this is the last, it is also one of the greatest, of our Free Trade 
Budgets, and a proof, if any were needed, not only of the wisdom 
of Peel and Gladstone, whose Budgets brought Free Trade into 
being, but also of the enormous resources, accumulated between 
1860 and 1914, that enabled the country to survive the Great War 
and all its disastrous consequences. 

In conclusion, we may well ask ourselves what is the real 
difficulty with which the Bank of England and the Government of 
England—and consequently the whole financial world—has had to 
contend. Why should it have been so important for the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to present, not only to his own 
countrymen, but to foreigners, a balanced Budget, and a Budget 
balanced by large economies as well as by additional taxation? If 
Great Britain were an isolated country, carrying on a small over- 
seas trade, uncomplicated by foreign bills and investments and 
exchanges, with no Discount Market and no external calls on its 
gold reserve to think about, the problem would have been com- 
paratively simple. As it is, after the German moratorium, any- 
thing like distrust of British financial stability among our creditors 
and debtors abroad must have disastrous consequences, and it was 
all-important that this distrust should be dispelled. 

It has been asserted that the Prime Minister and his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer capitulated to a ‘‘ bankers’ ramp,’’ and to an 
illegitimate demand from abroad for Budget economies. ‘That is 
absurd. When a foreign country wants to borrow in London, its 
Budget and its credit are carefully examined. If they are 
altogether unsatisfactory, a loan is not granted, and in any case, 
the rate at which money is lent depends upon the position of the 


debtor. 
By way of alternatives to economy, desperate devices and 
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poisonous remedies have been offered from several quarters—by 
the Council of the Trades Union Congress and the new Labour 
Opposition; by monetary and banking quacks; and by Pro- 
tectionists. 

To take first the prescription of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, which, in concert with the Labour Party 
Executive and the Committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
published a manifesto on August 28th, denouncing the new 
Government for reducing the Unemployment Dole to please 
financial interests. ‘They declared that the taxable capacity of 
the country has not been exhausted, and pointed to British capital 
investments abroad as a suitable target for the Chancellor.* 
Their alternative method of balancing the Budget, or as 
they put it, of ‘‘ meeting the immediate situation,’ deserves to 
be quoted: ‘‘ If the will were present we could overcome the 
immediate difficulties by mobilising the country’s foreign invest- 
ments, by a temporary suspension of the Sinking Fund, by taxing 
fixed interest-bearing securities and other unearned income which 
had benefited by the fall in prices, and by measures to reduce the 
burden of war debts.’’ In other words: ‘‘ You have a deficit, meet 
it by borrowing and by taxing securities.”’ In short, to restore 
public credit, continue and accentuate the very policy which has 
lowered it and brought our currency into danger. Capital is 
already frightened. Frighten it more, and drive it away. Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Snowden have given the answer to these 
champions of Labour, who do not understand what their alternative 
policy would result in. The pound would depreciate. If it fell to 
ten shillings, as it might easily do if the drain on London con- 
tinued, it would mean that, though wages would still be paid in 
our present currency, their real purchasing power would be only 
half what it is at present. ‘That is to say, it would mean a reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent. in wages and in the value of all other pay- 
ments, such as pensions, rents and investments. It may be added 
that in Australia, as a result of deficits and over-expenditure, the 
Australian pound sterling has now lost a third of its value. 

The second solution is that of the monetary and banking quacks, 
who tell us simply to go off the gold standard, and set a printing 
press to work for the purpose of increasing the supply of money, 
and so making everybody prosperous. ‘This is what Germany and 
Austria did after the War, with the result that their money became 
worthless, and the countries became bankrupt. 

Lastly come the Protectionists with a new and plausible argu- 
ment for a tariff. They say that a tariff is necessary now, not 


* No class of people has suffered so much in the last two years as those 
who hold investments in foreign countries and in the British Empire. 
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only to raise prices at home for the benefit of manufacturers at the 
expense of the consumers, not only to provide more revenue, but 
also to redress the unfavourable balance of the exchanges by 
diminishing imports and so reducing the payments we have to make 
to merchants with whom we deal all over the world. At first 
sight, it seems arguable, if exports are inadequate to pay for 
imports, that imports should be restricted by prohibitions or pro- 
tective duties. But imports are the payments we receive for our 
exports and other services. If we tax and reduce them, we are 
taxing and reducing the commerce by which the nation lives and 
profits. Imports and exports rise and fall together. A Govern- 
ment can interfere with trade, but it cannot regulate it successfully. 

In time of war, embargoes of all kinds flourish. The country is 
in a state of siege. You cannot argue from war time to peace time. 
War measures in peace time would be far more likely to create a 
panic than to allay it. And when did a country improve its 
exchanges, or lower the cost of production, by raising its tariff 
walls? We have a whole host of recent examples to the contrary. 
After the war, tariffs did not help Germany, Austria, Poland, 
Roumania, or even France and Italy, either to maintain the value, 
or to check the rapid depreciation of their paper currencies. When 
Australia got into difficulties with its exchange, it raised its high 
tariff, and even imposed embargoes. ‘The results are disastrous. 
Brazil is another notorious case. Its enormously high tariff has 
been increased quite recently ; yet in the last few weeks, the milreis 
has fallen to a low record of three pence. In the same way, the 
economic and financial troubles of India have been much 
ageravated by the Schuster tariff and the Gandhi boycott. 

Experience only confirms the teachings of economic science and 
the dictates of common sense. International trade is barter. A 
check on imports operates against exports. If you stop or diminish 
trade, you injure your own citizens and taxpayers. ‘This is not 
the way to restore confidence, or to maintain either the credit of 
your merchants and bankers, or the value of your currency. To 
restore prosperity will require time, and to stabilise prices will 
require the co-operation of America and France and all the great 
Central Banks. Gold stocks will have to be distributed more 
evenly. Meanwhile, England, under its new Government, has set 
an example to countries suffering from national extravagance by 
restoring the balance of its Budget with a courage and a prompti- 
tude which deserve admiration. Other nations may follow; they 
cannot improve on our example. 

Francis W. Hirst. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


LL who carefully study world affairs have been impressed 
A with the successive waves of optimism that have swept over 
the world, followed by extreme pessimism. ‘This has been 
peculiarly true of American participation in international matters. 
There was a prolonged period of depression until America’s declara- 
tion of war in April 1917, followed by wild enthusiasm over her 
co-operation in the conflict. Her unwillingness to join the League 
of Nations and adhere to the World Court has brought its 
reactions, and in many quarters the foreign investment of American 
capital has aroused concern and resentment. It has been charged 
that the American people and the American Government have 
accepted the advantages that come from their economic strength, 
but have avoided responsibilities. 

These well-known matters are mentioned only because there is 
a danger that President Hoover’s Memorandum will rouse false 
hopes. It is being hailed as the beginning of a new epoch, as an 
evidence that at long last America sees her own interest and her 
duty to the rest of the world. Perhaps it is well to moderate our 
judgment. The stirring appeal to a ‘‘ war to end war ’’ brought a 
thrill that disappeared with the announcement of the Treaty of 
Versailles. There came another burst of enthusiasm over Locarno, 
followed by discouragement over the prolonged ill-will on the Euro- 
pean Continent. The signing of the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 
was the occasion for another wave of rejoicing. At last the nations 
of the world had outlawed war; yet this summer the references 
to that document have been conspicuous by their absence. In every 
case there has been an enthusiasm more extreme than was war- 
ranted by the facts. It is important, therefore, for us to assess 
recent events calmly. The proposal Mr. Hoover made came, to the 
world in general, with dramatic suddenness. It was supported in 
America with a vigour and an enthusiasm that were surprising. 
Evidently a change of public opinion has occurred during the past 
two years. The reasons for this change may be stated, but the 
extent to which America will hereafter co-operate in world affairs 
is not so clear. 

It is now the vogue to stress the economic inter-dependence and 
the harmony of interest among all parts of the world; but, unfor- 
tunately, many critics merely demonstrate this inter-dependence 
and harmony in a variety of ways without an adequate statement 
of many opposing considerations. Australia is, to-day, a vivid 
illustration of dependence on others and of a community of interest 
with them. Yet it does not follow that the Australians would gain 
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from the immigration of Orientals just because the latter would 
find immigration to Australia worth their while. The construction 
and operation of an American merchant marine may be an advant- 
age to the people of the United States, even though it be unwelcome 
to others. In other words, there is not a complete harmony of 
interests among the nations. Just as in domestic affairs there is a 
wide field in which real interests are opposed, there are many 
particulars in which national groups do not find it advantageous 
to act together. This is not always realised and, as a result, many of 
us have been repeatedly shocked at the failure of this, that, or the 
other nation to co-operate in what seems to be a rational or a generous 
manner. 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate a few of the leading 
tendencies of the past few years and to suggest the limits within 
which the United States may be expected to act in the years just 
ahead. ‘This inquiry into the future is, of course, perilous, but it 
will be made with caution. We may properly start by insisting that 
the people of the United States will probably react as would the 
Chinese or the Italians or the Brazilians or the Germans or the 
English under identical circumstances. Given the same history and 
traditions, the same economic surroundings and the same education, 
including the same political myths and the same shibboleths, the 
behaviour of the various national groups would probably differ very 
little. While it is not easy to put oneself in the place of others, 
the attempt may be helpful. A so-called rational approach—one that 
would have been to America’s advantage and to the advantage of 
others as well—might have led her to note that she was no longer 
a debtor nation but a creditor, to whom large payments were due 
each year from abroad ; and that her economic structure was geared 
to the manufacture and export of large quantities of goods. From 
this there would have been argued the importance of encouraging 
in every way possible the receipt of payment upon these two 
accounts, particularly by facilitating the importation of foreign 
goods. Instead, the world has witnessed something quite different. 
On the one hand there has been a determination to collect the 
amounts due on the public debt, and on the heavy private invest- 
ments. There has also been a vigorous effort to sell abroad as large 
a volume as possible of American commodities. But, at the same 
time, other actions have been taken that were certain, in the long 
run, to make impossible the effective collection of payments for 
goods and on the debts. 

Notice first the American immigration policy. Some years ago 
perhaps $600,000,000 per year was received by the United States 
in the form of immigrants’ remittances, a very considerable item. 
With a much more rigid immigration policy this has been very 
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much reduced, the estimate for 1930 being $199,000,000. ‘To this 
extent the receipt of payments from abroad has been checked. 
Prior to the war there was practically no American merchant marine 
but to-day America has a large tonnage, and the ships of other 
countries are unable to render Americans the service of carrying 
American goods in return for the payment of appropriate freights. 
Years ago, European bankers and insurance companies performed 
many services, receiving commissions and premiums. Now a much 
larger volume of this business is in the hands of New York. 
Finally, the duties on imports have been raised, presumably with 
restrictive effect. At first sight this seems curious. A great nation 
with considerable unanimity follows two contradictory groups of 
practice. The collection of payment for exports and of interest 
on investments calls for the receipt of such goods and services 
as other people can render. But restriction of immigration, the 
development of a merchant marine and high protective tariffs lessen 
the receipt of these goods and services. Such contradictions appear 
to be sheer folly. 

In the crisis of 1929 and in the ensuing depression, this American 
situation was one of the important factors. It had been possible 
to continue exports and collections on debt account only because 
the American public was willing to buy foreign securities in large 
volume, taking additional promises to pay instead of real payment 
in the form of an adequate volume of goods and services. This could 
continue for a time, and at a slower rate might have gone on for 
decades. It has been abruptly checked, a fact that has counted 
heavily in the world depression of the past two years. We have said 
that such contradictory practices seem irrational, and perhaps they 
were. Many of us in America have said so and have attempted 
to induce changes, particularly in connection with the protective 
tariff. But if we admit certain excesses, has the situation really 
been so absurd ? 

Notice by itself each item in our recital, taking first the 
American effort to expand its exports. There is certainly nothing 
unusual in endeavouring to sell one’s products at home and abroad. 
We live in a money-making economy and more money is made by 
selling goods than in any other manner. ‘There is no strong reason 
why these sales should not be in foreign markets as well as at home. 
At any rate, such seems to be the attitude of all who have goods 
to sell, and in this Americans are no exception. Nor is it unusual 
for creditors to hope for receipt of the amounts due to them. The 
public debts differ from the private debts and should be considered 
separately. However, these public debts, as an economic matter, are 
now far less important than the private, payments upon which for 
1930 are estimated at $904,000,000, which may be compared with 
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$241,000,000 received on public debt account. Private investors, 
like investors elsewhere, desire to be paid interest and principal 
when due. To expect payment for goods received and of interest 
on investments is a common human trait. On the other side of the 
picture are the actions of those groups who make these payments 
dificult. Without pausing to argue the pros and the cons, may 
we refer to each of the more important? First, are those who have 
advocated a restriction of immigration and have secured the passage 
of our present legislation wrong? From some broad humanitarian 
or world viewpoint they may be wrong, but their views are not at 
all unlike those of people in many other immigrant countries. Con- 
trol of migration is quite common, particularly control of immigra- 
tion. Witness France, Australia and Canada, among others. The 
fact that for America this lessens the volume of immigrants’ remit- 
tances which would help to pay for exports and the interest on 
foreign investments seems of minor importance to those who oppose 
immigration. 

Next are those who favour the development of an American 
merchant marine. Among them, of course, are the shipbuilders 
and the ship operators who clearly may gain, although recently 
their losses have been more significant. But, in addition, there are 
many who believe that there is a distinct advantage to shippers if 
their goods are carried under their own national flag. And in this 
they are peculiarly like the shippers of other countries who support 
their Governments in direct or indirect aid to a national merchant 
fleet. 

Finally, there is the American protective tariff. I shall not 
undertake its defence since I have been a consistent opponent of 
the recent increases, but it is not difficult to understand the atti- 
tude of those who do defend it. No matter what the level of tariff 
duties may be at any given time, or whether there is a tariff 
at all, there will be many units in each industry that will be on 
the margin, making very little profit, or perhaps suffering losses. 
This is true everywhere—in America, in France, in Germany and 
in other countries where protective tariffs are high, and even in 
England, where they are low. Protection or more protection is 
desired. If Americans have erred, as I think they have, their fault 
is a well-nigh universal one. 

To this recital of conflicting group-interests another fact must be 
added. It is the rapidity with which America’s economic position 
has been altered. Before the war she was a debtor country with no 
merchant marine, and with the other features of her economic life 
so adjusted that each year her export of commodities exceeded her 
imports by about $500,000,000. This seemed to be appropriate. 
Within fifteen years this relationship to the rest of the world was 
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altered. Two important changes occurred. One was the develop- 
ment of an internal economic organisation geared to the exporta- 
tion of large quantities of commodities. Under the pressure of the 
war and of the early post-war years, both agriculture and manu- 
facture adjusted themselves to a heavy foreign demand, their 
exported products being paid for largely by the sale of securities 
to American investors. While this demand moderated somewhat, 
the confused situation in other countries made further borrowing 
by them easy, and still more of their securities were taken. ‘This 
continued high level of exports and the accumulation of invest- 
ments with heavy annual interest payments could not continue 
indefinitely. The tendency to make payments was heavy from 
those foreign sources whose solvency was unquestioned, and showed 
itself in a pressure of imports, both of ordinary commodities and 
of gold; while gradually there appeared evidences of an inability 
to pay, an inability that has shown itself in many directions. 

These influences are only a few among the many that brought 
the reaction in 1929. This is not the place to recite the others nor to 
attempt an interpretation of the world crisis. Our task is, instead, 
to appraise the position of the United States and to suggest the 
probability of her co-operation in the future. It now seems prob- 
able that adherence to the World Court will occur next winter, but 
that entrance into the League of Nations will not occur for an in- 
definite number of years. But, after all, America’s economic 
behaviour may be more important than her political behaviour, 
and her economic needs and desires may determine her political 
actions. In the economic field, three developments may reasonably 
be expected. One is that there will be a continued pressure of 
imports which will cause serious trouble for many domestic 
industries. Russian coal, manganese and lumber have attracted 
special attention during the last year because of the ease with 
which in America Russia can be blamed for all the world’s ills. 
But textiles and certain other goods from abroad seem bound to 
create difficulties for American manufacturers because of the high 
quality and low prices of the imported articles, and because of 
the over-development throughout the world of many of these lines 
of production. As a part of this same influence, Americans will 
also suffer in many foreign markets where international competi- 
tion is certain to be keen. 

Second, there will probably be a considerable number of defaults 
on American investments abroad, though they may aggregate less 
than those at home. Many have already occurred, some frankly 
labelled as defaults, others more kindly referred to as moratoria. 
It is to be hoped that this situation may be definitely recognised 
and arrangements be made to cancel the public debts. Apparently 
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public opinion is being prepared at least for further reductions; 
but it must not be forgotten that the public debts are now a minor 
part of the problem. Private investments are huge and have been 
made hurriedly. In the circumstances, it is probable that many 
have been poorly placed and that the aggregate payments due will 
be too heavy for the exchanges. 

A third effect that seems probable is that the American tariff 
will be lowered. Increases have been so usual that one can pardon 
scepticism in response to suggested reductions. Yet decreases have 
occurred in the past and they may occur in the near future. 
There is quite clearly evident a growing conviction that the present 
rates are unduly high and some reduction may be hoped for soon, 
perhaps back to the general level prevailing prior to the present 
Smoot-Hawley Act. For this changing attitude there are several 
explanations. One is that the Smoot-Hawley law passed the Senate 
of the United States by a narrow vote and with but little popular 
support. Another is the business depression which many observers 
believe has been aggravated by the high tariff. Of more importance 
still are the influence and the interests of two groups, hitherto less 
powerful—the exporters and the foreign investors. More and more 
the American manufacturer and farmer are realising that the sale 
of their goods abroad will be facilitated if the purchasers of 
those goods can readily find the dollars with which to pay and 
that the dollars must be made available by a larger sale of foreign 
goods in America. Investors also are realising that they can 
receive their interest as due, and that this interest can be paid only 
if the debtors can readily find the dollars with which to make the 
payment. It is this conviction that has affected the views of so 
many influential bankers who favour reduction or cancellation of 
the public debts in order to take some of the strain from the foreign 
exchange market. 

Emphasis should be placed upon several points in connection 
with this recital. First, is the fact that Americans will probably 
be influenced more largely by considerations of self-interest than 
by altruism. Direct appeals for gifts in times of social disaster 
will bring a generous response, but in ordinary business transac- 
tions it is to be expected that self-interest will be the determining 
factor. Second, is that American international education has pro- 
ceeded most rapidly during the economic strain of the last two 
years. When business revives there will be an educational retarda- 
tion. No longer will active participation in world affairs seem 
important except in those ways which offer direct economic 
advantage. Third, is the probability that this recent change of 
mind or of heart is not education at all. Instead, it is merely a 
different emotional reaction brought about by the stress of events 
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and by a certain amount of propaganda. Economic facts and forces 
are quite too intricate for general mastery and even the experts are 
too much in disagreement for us to expect Americans suddenly 
to become a nation of thoughtful, intelligent economists, unani- 
mous in their omniscient grasp of the mysteries. An improvement 
in business, the coming campaign for the Presidency, a failure of 
the Disarmament Conference of next winter, defaults on a number 
of foreign loans, or any other events of the coming months or years 
will bring a changed outlook. 

Finally, and most important is that there is nothing peculiar 
about the American behaviour. Given the background of American 
history, the present economic organisation of the country, with 
its conflicting interests, given the nationalistic myths with which 
all of us are afflicted—and what else can be expected? In 1917 
and 1918 there was in the United States a somewhat naive view of 
world politics and of world economics. Disillusionment came even 
to the most thoughtful and intelligent with the revelations of secret 
treaties and with the announcement of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The reaction became extreme and a disadvantage even to Ameri- 
cans. But may I say that this exaggeration and injury seem to 
me no more extreme, no more harmful and no more surprising than 
some of the national behaviour of the French, of the Italians and 
of certain other peoples on occasion in recent years. 

If we attempt to be specific in references to the future, there are 
two or three things that may reasonably be anticipated—actions 
that may be called co-operative. In the political field there will be 
increased activity. American adherence to the World Court prob- 
ably will become a reality during the coming winter. Direct 
membership in the League of Nations is not yet at hand, but there 
will, of necessity, be an increase in direct participation by Ameri- 
can statesmen in world affairs. The recent European visits of 
Secretary Stimson and Secretary Mellon are an evidence of the 
importance and of the necessity of such contacts. In the economic 
field the moratorium on the public debts may be followed by a 
sharp reduction in the amounts claimed or conceivably by a com- 
plete cancellation. This will not be due to any great advance 
in American political and economic intelligence, but will arise 
out of the necessity for concessions that will strengthen world 
finances and thus help Americans. For similar reasons there may 
come soon a slight reduction in tariffs, though these are not apt to 
be sweeping. 

But there are limits beyond which American action will not 
quickly go. These are clearest in the economic field, although 
action there will be definitely influenced by political traditions, 
by the size of the country, by the difficulties of political and 
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economic education and: by many other matters. ‘The position of 
the United States is very different from that of England in several 
very fundamental particulars. It is, of course, dependent upon 
the rest of the world, but it is not so dependent as Germany, as 
Italy and as France, and by no means so dependent as England. 
Probably no more than about ro per cent. of American trade is 
foreign trade, while a far larger percentage of British trade is 
foreign. That ro per cent. is more important than the figure indi- 
cates, but it is less important than British, German, or even 
French foreign trade. American investments in other countries, 
public and private, are perhaps $20,000,000,000, but this is only 
about 5 per cent. of the estimated $400,000,000,000 of American 
wealth. Annual remittances on public and private debts are some- 
what over $1,000,000,000, yet that is only a little more than 1 per 
cent. of the estimated $90,000,000,000 annual national income. 

In such circumstances and with such powerful forces at work, 
Americans can indulge in economic and political errors with less 
serious consequences than can some other people. They will lose, 
but the simple fact is that their losses will be relatively less 
serious, at least in the immediate future and perhaps in the long 
run. Let us not expect or rely on the improbable. Advances in 
co-operation, such as the current moratorium and the conceivable 
cancellation of debts, will probably come from the necessities and 
not as a display of altruism or even of profound acumen. 

Reference has already been made to the conflict between various 
economic groups with their opposing interests. ‘Those who desire 
more international co-operation will do well to persuade American 
importers to exert themselves more vigorously in opposition to 
trade barriers. Exporters must be convinced that only as trade 
restrictions are relaxed can their sales be paid for. Americans 
who have invested abroad must be similarly influenced. Yet the 
facts of a relatively independent economic life will remain. The 
traditions of political and economic isolation will linger. A certain 
amount of cynicism that has developed in these post-war years 
will not quickly disappear. Investors who are taking losses through 
defaults by foreign debtors will be timid and return to the market 
slowly, forgetting that their domestic losses may be even greater 
than their foreign ones and that American economic and political 
illiteracy is, in part, responsible. In short, Americans are human 
beings and will behave much like human beings elsewhere would 
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HAT they can safely look forward to slack times during 
August has always been a compensating thought to 
chroniclers of events in Central Europe faced with the task 
of keeping nerves taut and brains energetic amidst the enervating 
languor of a Continental midsummer. ‘The past six weeks have 
shown us badly out in our calculations. Significant changes have 
followed breathlessly on one another’s heels—changes all of them 
long expected out here, it is true, but still startling to more 
distant countries owing in some cases to the difficulty of giving 
frank warnings of their approach, in others to the very frequency 
with which the cry of ‘‘ Wolf ’’ has been raised concerning them. 
The occurrence within as many weeks of four events of the magni- 
tude of the Hungarian financial crisis, the fall of Europe’s senior 
Prime Minister, Count Bethlen, the abolition of the Yugoslav 
dictatorship and the abject defeat of the Austro-German customs 
union project have meant anything but slack times in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. 

‘The events have, of course, one common denominator—the suc- 
cessful conversion by France of her financial into political hege- 
mony in Europe. ‘That is not to say, of course, that no other 
factors were at work. The Hungarian Government, for instance, 
had long been riding for a fall with its financial policy. Every- 
body in Budapest knew this eighteen months and more ago, yet so 
successful were Count Bethlen’s methods of controlling the Press 
that hardly anyone dared to say so. At home it was a criminal 
offence, very severely dealt with, to publish anything detrimental 
to what the authorities treated as the interests of the country. 
Abroad, a meticulous examination of the foreign Press, with inces- 
sant challenging even of the most trivial ‘‘ human interest stories ”’ 
of no national, political or economic importance whenever an oppor- 
tunity could be found, often made foreign correspondents indisposed 
to write, and their editors to print, really serious charges against 
the administration of the country’s finances. This, of course, was 
precisely the aim of the Hungarian Press system which, as I have 
written elsewhere, is only approached in tiresomeness by the 
slightly less irritating—but also slightly less efficient—system 
pursued by the Czechs to stifle criticisms abroad. In the case of 
those correspondents who disregarded the pin-pricks, ‘‘ whispering 
campaigns ’’ concerning their motives (to suggest that they were 
‘‘in the pay of the Czechs,’’ or even of the Bolshevists, was not 
below the whisperers) would be somehow initiated in Budapest 
and would reach even to diplomatic circles, where to the well- 
informed diplomat they often caused quiet amusement. That Count 
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Bethlen’s Press system was almost perfect in itself is obvious. 
Whether it paid in the end—and its cost in hard cash was very 
high—is another matter. Count Karolyi’s obvious and sincere zeal 
for economy could hardly be better exercised than in curtailing the 
expenditure on the Press. His desire for general reform would 
be of greatest service to his country if it led him to ensure that 
(by the Press at home and abroad being left in peace to report 
and criticise abuses without fear of petty interference), foreign 
countries should be satisfied that Hungary had nothing to hide. 

The killing and burying of the Austro-German customs union 
scheme is the last of the four big events of the summer, but it 
was the announcement of that scheme in March by the then 
Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Schober, which caused the launching of 
the French financial offensive which was the common factor in 
bringing them all about. In a Vienna salon last April, I had 
the pleasure of meeting a brilliant, very francophile foreign 
publicist who had just seen M. Tardieu and other French political 
leaders. He invited our views of the customs union project. Some- 
one said: ‘‘Austria and Germany have only to stick to their plan, 
regardless of French clamour, and it must go through, since even 
France would not venture to defy world opinion by a new ‘ Ruhr 
adventure’ against little Austria.’’ He replied simply: ‘‘ If you 
told them that in Paris, they would ask you two things only. How 
much money is on short-term loan in Austria, and from whom is 
the money ultimately to come for the new loan which Austria 
wants? Do not answer ‘ from London,’ for—told me in Paris: 
‘Just before the Naval Conference, London wanted to raise a 
very large sum. We let them have it, and the Naval Conference 
passed so smoothly for us. We do not think Britain is going to be 
too troublesome over our plans for smashing the customs union 
either.’ And the United States will never put up money just to 
counter French policy in Europe.”’ 

I do not think any of those present believed him when he 
attributed such power to dictate politics in Europe to France’s 
financial strength, but events have proved up to the hilt that her 
confidence in the efficacy of her ‘‘ golden bullets ’? was sound. One 
of the reproaches levelled at Doctor Schober by his enemies in 
Austria after the burial of the scheme at Geneva was that as early 
as Easter the French had secretly begun their financial offensive, 
that he knew, but refused to surrender. ‘‘ Even when France 
had shot to pieces the Credit-Anstalt, Schober stuck to his hope- 
less position,’ wrote the pro-Habsburg newspapers in Vienna, 
and mocked at him for having placed his trust in the Bank of 
England advance of 150 million Schillinge to resist the power of 
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It is curious how little is known in England of the truth concern- 
ing the very real war which has been in progress in Europe since 
the customs union project was announced. A lot of the ignorance 
seems to be due to the mystery with which high finance likes to 
surround its operations in international politics, in which to-day 
it is really the most important factor. ‘‘ I would strongly deprecate 
any reference to the Austrian rumours that the Bank of England 
made this advance of 150 million Schillinge to save Austria from 
yielding to ‘French blackmail,’ ’’ one leading British financier 
told me in London. ‘‘ It is essential for the salvation of Europe 
that France and Germany should be brought together.’’ With the 
latter sentence everyone will agree. But how that purpose could 
be promoted by preventing people in England from knowing what 
had been printed all over the Continent—that the Bank of England 
had taken this wise step, and that it did have the excellent result 
—though, unfortunately, it proved not to be permanent—of saving 
Austria from surrender to the French ultimatum presented to 
Vienna—‘‘ Your customs union or your financial life ’’—it is hard 
to see. The attitude of mind from which such ideas spring is, of 
course, oligarchical, like that of a friend of mine who is unremitting 
in his praise of our most ‘‘ popular ’’ Press ‘‘ because it succeeds 
in keeping all questions of foreign policy out of the heads of its 
readers, who are much better with no knowledge at all of what 
is not their business.’’ It seems strangely out of place in a demo- 
cratic country like our own. 

Just how far the withdrawal of short-term moneys from Berlin 
and from London was the result of deliberate French policy need 
not be discussed here. It has been denied in London that it was 
so. Every newspaper in Central Europe, however, has written 
openly and frequently of how the irresistible power of hoarded 
French gold ‘“‘ forced proud England to her knees’ and taught 
her never again to try to counter French designs in Europe as she 
did by the advance to Austria. Everyone in Central Europe who 
has any interest in politics believes it to be a fact. If it is quite 
untrue, it can only be said that it was an extraordinarily lucky 
coincidence for France (and a most unfortunate one for British 
financial prestige) that events took the course they did. It is at all 
events beyond question that French withdrawals of short-term 
moneys from Berlin and London (whatever the motive) precipitated 
the financial crash in Germany, and that the failure of the Danat 
Bank was followed by the troubles of the Hungarian General 
Credit Bank. The connection between the German and Hungarian 
troubles was not quite so close as the Hungarian semi-official reports 
tried to suggest, however. The truth is that alarm felt abroad 
over the position of the Austrian Credit Anstalt (the first victim 
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of the ““ golden bullets ’’) caused anxiety concerning the situation 
of its former sister institution, the Hungarian General Credit Bank. 
This, coupled with the German troubles, led to the withdrawal 
of big English and American short-term credits. Then, in turn, 
it was revealed that the Bethlen Government had been covering 
budget deficiencies (in default of foreign loans) by borrowing from 
the Credit Bank moneys obtained in this way, and the Hungarian 
financial fat, to put it vulgarly, was at once in the newspaper fire. 
The biggest sinners had been the Hungarian Ministries of War 
and of Education, specially the former, but it was revealed that, 
altogether, Count Bethlen had failed to check the extravagances of 
several Ministries whose lavish expenditure had been the talk of 
Budapest for years—but talk which, for the reasons already out- 
lined, was seldom echoed abroad. 

Bit by bit it was seen that Count Bethlen, absorbed in the 
political game at which he was a past master and in which he scored 
many triumphs for his country, had failed to keep firm control 
of the finances of the country. A classic example of extravagance, 
but only one of many, was the Government attempt to create in a 
country surrounded by world-famous spas a new international hotel 
at Lillaforod. A wonderful swimming pool was constructed at great 
expense, and over a quarter of a million pengoes spent on boring 
to a depth of 700 metres before it was discovered that there was no 
water! The Government built there one of the most palatial hotels 
in Europe, a golf course for the expected English and American 
visitors was constructed—in short, millions of pengoes were 
lavished on this wildcat scheme. The spa has proved a complete 
failure and the Ministry of Agriculture has had to close its hotel. 

Some of the details of excess expenditure by departments are 
astounding, especially those of the ‘‘ Press funds,’’ the Govern- 
ment moneys spent on polo and so forth. Up to the last moment it 
was denied that there was any budgetary deficit. Then one of go 
million pengoes was estimated; to-day it is not denied that it is 
over 200 million pengoes, while the—Nationalist, not Socialist— 
Opposition put it at 300 millions, complaining that this extrava- 
gance went on in a State where—they asserted—half the peasant 
population cannot go outside their houses in winter owing to lack 
of boots. ‘The budget deficit was concealed so long by failing to 
account for the British advance on account of loans of 87 million 
pengoes, by treating certain repayments to the State as new 
revenues and by paying many State contractors with bills of ex- 
change which could not be redeemed. The country is still under 
severe financial and economic restrictions imposed to prevent a 
complete collapse. Such are the Augean stables confronting Count 
Karolyi to-day. 
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When the crisis came, Count Bethlen turned to London, on whom 
he had so long relied for financial support, but this time in vain. 
The withdrawals of gold from the Bank of England had paralysed 
the market; America was far away and alarmed. ‘The silence 
of Signor Mussolini throughout all the operations of France’s 
financial campaign was an eloquent proof of Italy’s inability—if 
such were needed—to help her Hungarian protégé. But Paris could 
help and—a few weeks before Doctor Schober took the Geneva 
route to the same goal—Baron Walko set out for Paris—and 
reached Canossa. ‘The loan obtained was small, from abroad, 
three-and-a-half milion sterling instead of the five or seven million 
which had been sought, and the exact terms are not even yet 
known. 

Count Bethlen resigned. As usual, it has been denied 
strenuously that France exercised any pressure in this or any other 
direction. The official explanation of ‘“‘ overstrain ’’ convinces 
nobody. Count Bethlen’s worst enemies never accused him of 
lack of courage, and to choose this critical moment to leave Hungary 
in her difficult plight to spare his own health would be to belie 
his reputation for devotion to work. It is unlikely that France 
made his resignation a condition of the loan and of the subsequent 
agreement to take a big portion of Hungary’s surplus wheat on 
preferential terms. It is far more likely that she demanded the 
head of M. Goemboes, the aggressive and pro-Italian Minister of 
War, on whose retention, however, the Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
insisted, although he let Count Bethlen go. But that France 
demanded a new orientation of Hungarian foreign policy is un- 
doubted, and it was clearly such an orientation that Count Bethlen 
felt unable personally to initiate. The French plan for a rapproche- 
ment—perhaps for a customs union—with Austria, in order to 
block for ever the road to the natural union of the two German 
States, Austria and Germany, was not the most bitter pill to 
swallow. But the conclusion of a favourable commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia, the cessation of irredentist and ‘‘ revisionist ’’ pro- 
paganda against her and, finally, a general rapprochement directed 
against Germany between Hungary and the Little Entente—these 
were demands with which Bethlen, the brilliant ‘‘ opportunist 
statesman,’’ could recognise the expediency of complying, but which 
Count Stephen Bethlen of Bethlen, descendant of Transylvanian 
princes, preferred to leave to another to fulfil, involving as they did 
grasping in friendship the hand of the ex-schoolmaster who, as 
Czechoslovakia’s Foreign Minister, had been his bitter personal 
enemy—Doctor Edouard Benes. 

Stephen Milotay, the editor of the Nationalist newspaper, Mag- 
yarsag, which has criticised the Bethlen régime for ten years, 
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charging it with engendering corruption, with insufficient energy 
in pursuing the irredentist campaign and with feeding the flames 
of working-class discontent by refusing the secret ballot, makes 
an interesting comment on the conditions which brought about 
Bethlen’s retirement immediately after securing a big majority 
at the elections. Milotay roundly claims that the cause was foreign 
influence, ‘‘ although Bethlen never tired of asserting that he alone 
possessed the confidence of foreign countries to whom he stood for 
peace and stability.’’ He suggests that it must be a painful thought 
for Hungarians that they have failed to find the national energy 
to settle their biggest crises for themselves: the Roumanians 
helped to drive out the Bolshevist régime, the Allies dethroned the 
Habsburgs and now Bethlen has disappeared owing to French 
scheming. As to Bethlen, Milotay comments, ‘‘ never, perhaps, 
has more talent, energy and determination been devoted to wrong 
purposes than by Bethlen.”’ 

The new Minister President, Count Joseph Karolyi, is a sup- 
porter of Count Bethlen and it is unlikely that his advent to power 
will bring any change in the veiled dictatorship at home. He has 
not himself the cynical contempt of Count Bethlen for democracy, 
but neither has he sufficient enthusiasm for it—what Hungarian 
nobleman has?—to bother about changing the system. He has 
always been mildly francophile, and in view of all the circum- 
stances, this will clearly be refiected in his foreign policy. He is a 
moderate Legitimist, so that if the French notion of restoring 
the Habsburgs (Milotay hints at this by inquiring how much 
further ‘‘ foreign influence ’’ is to go in Hungary) is tried, the 
‘* man who fired on his King,’’ as Legitimist extremists call Beth- 
len, will present no obstacle. Before this could happen, however, 
M. Julius Goemboes, the Minister of War, who is a fanatic anti- 
Legitimist and really did order the firing on the ex-King Charles 
attributed to Bethlen, would have to disappear. 

What will happen to the Italian-Hungarian alliance? It is not 
sure that the French will seek to make an end of it now that they 
have established their influence in both Hungary and Austria, 
where British capital, after holding the field for ten years, has had 
to yield place to French. The Yugoslav fear that a Franco-Italian 
reconciliation may be effected at the cost of Yugoslavia played a 
big part in inducing King Alexander to abolish the Dictatorship, 
as will be explained more fully later on. To bring Germany com- 
pletely into her power and so to create for herself a position in 
Europe such as only Napoleon ever dreamed of, France is clearly 
prepared to come to terms with everyone else, including Soviet 
Russia, who can be employed in the “ policy of encirclement.”’ 
How, ask the Yugoslavs, if France should give Italy a free hand 
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in the Adriatic? It was the French support of Yugoslavia which 
constantly brought France and Italy into diplomatic conflict. 
This support was furnished because Yugoslavia was an important 
factor in the Little Entente, the pivot on which French anti-German 
policy turned in Central Europe. But French confidence in the 
Little Entente. received a rude shock when the Austro-German 
customs pact was discovered to have been made under the very 
noses of France’s satellites. For a long time France has distrusted 
the stability of the Dictatorship in a country where unconstitu- 
tional methods cost two of King Alexander’s predecessors their 
thrones, and one—Alexander Obrenovitch—his life. The little 
handful of Croat Terrorists, operating from Italy with Italian 
approval, and with at least insufficient effective interference in 
Austria and Hungary (the official Belgrade Press has frequently 
published precise details of the alleged co-operation with the 
Terrorists by Hungarian frontier officials, while the leading 
Austrian Clerical newspaper, the Reichspost, makes no secret of its 
sympathy with their cause) has by a long series of mainly demon- 
strative bomb outrages succeeded in deepening French distrust of 
the permanence of the régime in Yugoslavia. Over a year ago 
the French banks warned Yugoslavia that they were not prepared 
to entrust any more capital to a country which could not furnish 
even the guarantee of a parliament. 

King Alexander, who started the Dictatorship in the sincerest 
desire to consolidate the country, is believed to have wished for a 
long time to put an end to a state of affairs in which for the evil of 
parliamentary corruption there proved to have been substituted that 
of a brutal police and military terrorism. Apparently a Dictator- 
ship (like a love affair) is more easily started than successfully 
liquidated. But the fear that France, disappointed in the efficacy 
of the Little Entente, would abandon Yugoslavia in face of Italy 
while rearranging her system of alliances, acted as the necessary 
spur. How far the new Constitution (which, with all its apparent 
liberalism, is yet a dictated one) will prove to have conferred real 
liberty on the Yugoslav people, it is still too early to say. It is 
regrettable that King Alexander, despite the example to the con- 
trary furnished by Austria-Hungary, should still believe in a unity 
imposed from above, not built up from below by the free association 
of kindred autonomous States. The provision of the Constitution 
prohibiting the formation of political parties, associations or even 
athletic clubs ‘‘ on a racial, regional or confessional basis ”’ is a 
fresh blow to the hopes of Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians and the 
Moslems of Bosnia-Herzegovina of attaining a measure of racial 
self-government. King Alexander is not a very accessible person, 
despite his liking for man-to-man talks with casually-met peasants, 
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and his immediate advisers are largely pan-Serb. At first sight the 
new Constitution certainly looks attractive, but it failed to attract 
any of the great political leaders of the past. Davidovitch, leader of 
the Serbian democrats, Stanojevitch, the Serbian Radical leader, 
Matchek, Bribitghevitch and Trumbitch, of the Peasant Democrat 
(Croat) GSelieion Doctor Spaho, leader st the Bosnian Moslems and 
Father Korosetcly; of the Slovene Clericals, are none of them among 
King Alexander’s new Ministers, although every endeavour was 
made to persuade them to join. It is stated that they will boycott 
the Constitution and the elections. The date of the latter has not 
yet been fixed, and as for the present the Dictatorial decrees all 
remain in force, there is no method of gauging public opinion of the 
new Constitution. If the present restrictions on the Press and free 
speech are removed in time and the people convinced in some way 
that they need no longer live in terror of denunciation by spies and 
informers as they do at present, the elections will have some value. 
Real leaders may then even arise to replace the disgruntled party 
chiefs of pre-Dictatorship days. It is, however, a long series of 
“ifs? and meantime it is only possible to regard Yugoslav 
“liberty ’? with great reserve. Since the above was written, the 
new electoral law on which the value of the Constitution depended 
has been published. Compounded as it is of illiberal provisions 
drawn from the laws of the most reactionary countries, it puts an 
end to any idea that democracy is restored. The open ballot is 
adopted from reactionary Hungary ; in a country where even to-day 
recognised political leaders who meet for discussion are promptly 
raided by the police, what hope is there of the peasant elector 
daring to admit himself ‘‘ agin the Government ’”’ in front of 
Government officials? From fascist Italy and reactionary Rumania 
comes the idea of guaranteeing two-thirds of the seats to the party 
obtaining the relative majority—which the system ensures, of 
course, shalli be the ‘‘ King’s Party.’? ‘To put up candidates 
throughout the country, a party will have to obtain thousands of 
signatures of men who, in the case of an Oppositional party, thereby 
brand themselves as ‘‘ enemies of the King.’’ It is semi-officially 
assured that both this law and the Constitution are of a temporary 
nature, transitional from full Dictatorship to full Democracy ; they 
look far more like the exchange of a temporary, open Dictatorship 
for a permanent, reactionary system veiling a virtual dictatorship 
of the Crown. 

The success of the French siege of Austria became assured when 
the Bank of England was compelled to demand repayment of the 
150 million Schillinge credit. Its supplies exhausted, the beleaguered 
garrison was compelled to sue for terms and got them—at Geneva. 
So far as is yet known, there has been no promise never to seek 
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again a customs union with Germany, though France tried to 
extract this as a condition of a loan to Austria, but there is no 
prospect of the plan being revived for many years. It would be 
easy for France to bind Austria by making the loan repayable on 
short notice, and meantime she intends to tie Austria definitely 
to Hungary. There is at the moment a boom in the long-discredited 
Habsburg stock, and sentimentalists even in England are beginning 
to toy with the idea of reviving the ‘‘ ramshackle Monarchy,”’ 
despite its record of inefficiency and the way in which it slowly 
but surely crumbled into ruins. The idea sounds atrocious—that, 
because it may suit French schemes, the principle of nationality 
on which even she herself, and still more strikingly, Italy and Ger- 
many were successfully built up should be doubly violated—frst 
by holding the Germans of Austria and of the Reich apart, and 
secondly by tearing apart half-a-dozen national States created by 
the liberation of the subject Habsburg peoples. One hears the argu- 
ment used that these peoples are no happier than before the war— 
an argument which would apply to the citizens of every ex-belligerent 
country except perhaps those of France and the United States. 
Political discontent in them has been steadily but stealthily 
fomented from outside their frontiers ever since these States were 
born; the natural consequence has been more or less reactionary 
repression, such as the Yugoslav Dictatorship, set up primarily in 
self-defence against Italian and Hungarian intrigues in Croatia. 
Given time and respite from propaganda, there is no reason on earth 
why the principle of nationality should not work out as well with 
the new Slav and Rumanian as it has with the Latin and Teutonic 
States. In what precise form France may be thinking of re-arrang- 
ing this part of the map of Europe is not yet clear. What is obvious 
is that France has taken the place of Italy as the disturbing factor 
in Central Europe and the Balkans. 
G. EK. R. Gepve. 
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IS CHRIST DIVIDED? 


(1) 2 Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you?”? (z Corin- 
thians 1, 13). With this tremendous challenge does Paul confront 
the disputants in Corinth to bring home to their reason and con- 
science how foolish and wrong their conduct was. By following their 
preferences for different human agents and variant types of inter- 
pretation they were obscuring from the eyes of the world the one 
common object of faith; they were exalting the human servants 
above the divine Master; by imperilling the unity of His earthly 
body they were hindering the efficacy of His heavenly grace. Such 
an appeal on the part of the Apostle was not exceptional. It 
expresses his habitual attitude of mind : ‘‘ We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal’’ (2 Corinthians iv, 18). He was not a dreamer, 
but a doer. He had his feet planted firmly on earth; but he had 
also wings on which he could surely and swiftly soar into the 
heavens. The lowliest practice he enforces by the loftiest doctrines. 
He urges generosity in a collection (viii, 9), and lowliness and un- 
selfishness on the ground of God’s self-emptying in the Incarnation 
(Philippians ii, 5-8). Does not his voice come to the divided 
Churches of to-day across the centuries: ‘‘ Is Christ divided?” 
While you dispute as Catholics and Protestants, as Anglicans and 
Nonconformists, as Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists, are you repeating the disputations of Corinth with a 
like result, the concealment from the world of the one Saviour and 
Lord in His glory and grace? I, at least, have heard that chal- 
lenge, and I dare not hold it back, but must pass it on. 

(2) The occasion demands that this challenge be heard and 
heeded. It must be confessed that the cause of Christian re-union 
has had a set-back since the appeal of the Lambeth Conference of 
1920 moved the hearts of Christian people throughout the world. 
Those who came to Lausanne in 1927 with the unjustified expecta- 
tion that a few weeks could at once begin to undo the mischief of 
the centuries were disappointed, although those who knew the 
dangers and the difficulties of the venture went away praising God 
for the great things He had done, making their hearts glad, “The 
decision of the Continuation Committee to prepare for another 
Conference in 1937 provoked the protest of those who did not 
appreciate that the task was but begun, and yet so well begun as 
to demand patient continuance in the doing of it. The Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 was judged by many as an anti-climax, a 
descent from heavenly poetry to earthly prose. Generous as I 
desire to be in my judgment, I cannot hold that the expectations of 
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Nonconformists that the statement of some Anglican bishops 
regarding the Nonconformist ministry and sacraments would be 
considered, if not confirmed, were unjustified, and that thus their 
disappointment was unreasonable and ungracious. J recognise that 
it may have been prudent and expedient not to endanger the unani- 
mity of the decision regarding the South India proposals, and to 
secure the closer relations with the Eastern Churches, that so 
controversial an issue should not at the moment be raised. It may 
be inevitable that the responsible leaders of even a company of 
bishops should prove themselves ‘‘ wise as serpents ’’? and not only 
‘“‘ harmless as doves.’’ Granting all this, although I feel no 
resentment, and indulge in no recriminations, the conversations 
between Anglicans and Nonconformists, if and when resumed, will 
not start quite as hopefully as after 1920. I do not find it neces- 
sary to dissociate myself in any way from the cautious proposal, 
that the discussions of orders should not be resumed until the 
Indian situation becomes clearer, since the assent to the South 
India proposals is the only new factor which has so far emerged ; 
but I do desire most earnestly that the invitation to co-operation 
in evangelistic and other Christian service should be unreservedly 
welcomed, and conversations as to the best means of making 
that co-operation most effective should as speedily as possible 
be begun. 

It is not with these practical affairs, however, that this essay is 
concerned, although the occasion of it needed thus briefly to be 
indicated. But what I am venturing is to commend Paul’s method 
of handling such a situation. I can and do, as he did, plant my 
feet firmly on the earth, but with him I aspire to soar into ‘‘ the 
things that are above, where Christ is seated on the right hand of 
God ’’ (Colossians iii, 1). Let all who are engaged in the reunion 
movement learn from him to look at all the dividing differences, 
not sub specie temporis, but sub specie eternitatis. 

(3) While I do not go to the New Testament for creed and code, 
ritual or polity, for it is not intended to furnish these, yet I do 
seek in it as the classical literature of the divine revelation and the 
human redemption truth and grace from God, the spiritual realities, 
and the ethical ideals, which do bring God’s eternity into man’s 
time. There is one God and Father over all; there is one Lord and 
Saviour of all; there is one Spirit to enlighten, cleanse, and renew 
all. If the Church be first the object of the sole sovereign reconcil- 
ing and redeeming activity of this one God, Father, Son and 
Spirit, among men, His new creation, it is inconceivable for me 
how it can be in the divine intention other than one, reproducing 
in human relationships within it the unity of God Himself. It is 
so regarded and described in the New Testament. It is a temple in 
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the Lord for a habitation of God in the Spirit (Ephesians ii, 21, 22). 
It is the body of Christ (1 Corinthians xii, 12-27, Ephesians i, 23, 
Iv, 16). It is the community of the Holy Spirit (2 Corinthians 
xiii, 14). The fact that in the Corinthian passage Paul seems to be 
thinking of the local congregation, and in the Ephesian passage of 
the total community of believers, and that for him the one passes 
into the other without any conscious distinction is significant, and 
corrects an error which has arisen from the twofold use of the 
term ecclesia for the one or the other; for it shows, what other 
passages also show, that the primary sense is the total community, 
and the secondary sense the local congregation as the manifestation 
in any place of the one, indivisible entity. If the association in the 
one case is with the assembly of Israel as God’s chosen people, of 
the promises and privileges of which the Church has become the 
heir, and if in the other case the association is rather with the 
assembly of citizens in any place, it will be evident that the use of 
the term in the plural must always be subordinated to the use in 
the singular as doctrinally far more determinative. 

(4) But the Church is not only the object of the divine activity, 
it in turn becomes the organ; the disciples became the apostles, the 
believers the witnesses, the saved the agents for saving. This use 
by God of the created in further creating is characteristic of the 
old as well as the new creation. Matter with its physical and 
chemical processes is used as the basis for life. If it is according 
to the divine intention that the Church as the object of the divine 
activity should reproduce the divine unity, can it be that as the 
organ in its witness, worship, and work God desires that it should 
be divided? Can the one God be made as manifest to the world in 
the multitude of sects, as He can be in one Church, visible, audible, 
tangible to all men? As my conviction of the necessity of the 
unity of the Church as organ as well as object of the new creation 
of the one God is rooted in, and grows out of my belief in that one 
God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, it is impossible for me to be 
content with, or acquiesce in the historical divisions of Christen- 
dom; and it is for me an imperative obligation, despite difficulties 
and disappointments, to persevere in every possible effort to make 
manifest to the world the essential unity of the Church in the one 
God. 

(s) How much importance was attached to the preservation of 
the unity of the Church in the Apostolic Age is manifest from 
the New Testament: the visits of apostles, prophets, evangelists 
and teachers, the collection for the poor of Jerusalem in the 
Gentile churches, the apostolic letters, the conference in Jerusalem 
are all evidences that believers did regard themselves as one com- 
munity in the Lord, and acted accordingly. Had the divisive spirit 
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of later times prevailed at Jerusalem (Acts xv) Christianity would 
from its very beginning have suffered a disastrous schism into a 
Gentile and a Jewish sect. Had the same spirit prevailed at 
Antioch (Galatians ii) as did afterwards at Marburg, Paul and 
Peter would have parted company. Has not the subsequent history 
of the Church shown how great has been the injury and loss 
through division? The oldest Christian churches of the East were 
unable to arrest the advance of Islam, because of the schism of 
East and West; and well may a writer on the subject describe that 
progress as ‘‘ the reproach of Islam.’’ Would the Reformation not 
have been more effective had Protestantism not been from its 
beginnings divided? Dare we say that England is a more 
Christian country because of the mutual prejudice and antagonism 
of Anglican and Nonconformist? God in His mercy has forgiven 
the errors and the wrongs of men, and has overruled the evil that 
they wrought, however conscientiously, for good; but who can 
claim that the good is greater than it would have been without 
these divisions? We may admire and be grateful for the fidelity 
to conviction, the courage in suffering, the zeal for God, truth, 
and righteousness which in the controversies and schisms of the 
past have been displayed; but how much greater the gain to the 
world if these qualities had been employed in the spread of the 
Gospel, the growth of the Kingdom! It is not for us to apportion 
blame as between tyrannous majority or dissenting minority, but 
must we not now, without judgment of others, regret that the unity 
of the Apostolic Age has not been preserved, and desire that it 
may be restored? ‘The ardent convinced Protestant will, it may 
be, suspect that I have gone over to the Catholic camp. But if in 
view of the divisions, I am forced to ask: is Christ divided? in 
view of the means for preserving and restoring unity, advocated 
by the Catholic, I must ask the other question : Was Paul crucified 
for you? 

(6) If Protestantism has failed to recognise the necessity for 
making the essential unity of the Church manifest, so that it may 
be the most effective organ of the divine activity, Catholicism has 
no less failed in its insistence on one necessary mode of manifesta- 
tion, the so-called Catholic creeds, sacraments, orders. In preserv- 
ing uniformity it has imperilled unity. In the importance it has 
attached to forms, it lays itself open in my judgment to the 
challenge of Paul, translating it into the appropriate terms: Do 
the apostolic succession, the historic episcopate, the valid sacra- 
ments, the regular ministry redeem men from sin, and reconcile 
them unto God? Are they necessary to salvation? I do not doubt 
that in the second and subsequent centuries the firmer organisation 
of the Apostolic Canon, Creed, and Office were necessary to protect 
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the Church from the perils of persecution, schism, heresy, 
although also the exercise of authority in that organisation often 
degenerated into a tyranny which denied to individual believers 
the freedom of the sons of God in His Spirit. Tyranny is no less 
evil than licence; and the refuge from both is an ordered liberty. 
Too often have relative historical values been confused with abso- 
lute eternal values, or, to use Paul’s own contrast, Paul with 
Christ. In a discussion of the nature of the Church among German 
theologians a useful distinction was made between the soteriological 
and the sociological aspect of the Church, that is, its function 
as the organ of divine truth and grace, God’s own saving sove- 
reignty, and as the human organisation which may be necessary 
for the effective exercise of that function. Can Christ as Saviour 
and Lord be bound by particular institutions or ordinances? As a 
matter of historical expediency I am quite prepared to accept the 
episcopate, but not to admit that it is a spiritual necessity. 

(7) Here it is that the crux of episcopal ordination of non-episco- 
pally ordained ministers as a condition of their celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper in an episcopal congregation lies. If a man is con- 
scious that at his ordination, though no episcopal hands were laid 
upon him, Christ responded in grace to his faith, or rather the 
grace of Christ expressed in the symbol evoked his faith, that his 
human dedication was sealed by the divine ordination, it is impos- 
sible for him to submit to another ordination. Is Christ divided? 
Was He only partially present and active, and can a bishop’s 
presence alone make that ordination complete? ‘There is only one 
Christ. Whether at ordination or at communion no human agency 
is essential for Christ Himself. The Christian experience makes 
it impossible for the Christian conscience to assent to any such 
claim. May I very respectfully urge that in divided Christendom 
no Church can claim so to have preserved the deposit of faith, the 
inheritance of sacraments, as to assert an essential superiority 
over any other? Should not a common penitence for errors and 
wrongs in the mutual relations of the Churches lead to a common 
confession of imperfection, and a common intercession that God 
may in His grace accept the imperfect human society as the organ 
of His truth and grace, and imparting His Spirit in fulness of 
life, may endow all His ministers afresh with all the gifts that may 
be needful for the fulfilment of His will? It is surely not folly, 
but faith so to wait on God for the revealing of His will. Do not 
all who desire reunion, and yet realise the human impasse, need 
to remember that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity? 

(8) Not only is there this incomplete apprehension on the part of 
Protestant and Catholic in respect on the one hand of the unity, 
and on the other of the uniformity of the Church of Christ, there 
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are other partialities that a reunion would correct which are more 
or less implicit in this main contrast. 

(i) One of the most difficult of sociological problems is the 
relation of the individual to society: it is sometimes expressed 
as the relation of egoism to altruism. An opposition, and not only 
a contrast, is sometimes assumed. But the best sociological thought 
is recognising that individual development and social evolution are 
mutually dependent. Protestantism has tended towards indivi- 
dualism in asserting liberty, Catholicism to collectivism in main- 
taining authority; and yet the authority of the Government 
protects the liberty of the citizen from anarchy, and the liberty of 
the citizen restrains the authority of the Government from tyranny. 
Even thus can Christian personality be fully realised only in 
Christian Society, and Christian Society alone be truly realised 
through Christian personality. 

(ii) A closely-related contrast, which can, however, be distin- 
guished, is that of objectivity and subjectivity, or between the 
divinely given and the humanly received, or between grace as 
God’s activity and faith as man’s receptivity. Again and again 
have I heard advocates of the Catholic view urge that what they 
are concerned about is just this givenness ; the apostolic succession, 
the historic episcopate, the regular ministry, and the valid sacra- 
ments guarantee that what is received is given by God through 
the channels of His appointments. But this emphasis tends to- 
wards externalism, the fides implicita, the tutelage of the believer 
by the priest. The Protestant reproaches the Catholic with the 
opus operatum; but is in danger, in his insistence on personal 
conviction, of measuring God’s activity in him by his conscious 
responsiveness to it in character or experience. And yet faith has 
no object unless grace, and grace has no effect unless in faith : and 
the balance is not always easy to strike as between the quietism 
which passively waits on God, and the activism that is man’s 
recognition of his own responsibility. 

(iii) Still akin, and yet other, is a third contrast, viz. that 
between immediacy and mediation. Hearing and believing the 
Gospel appears to the Protestant God’s immediate appeal, and 
man’s immediate approach : and nevertheless as the Gospel is pre- 
sented to a modern hearer, how much historical and theological 
mediation is involved. It is true, however, that the Gospel is 
the power and the wisdom of God unto salvation, not as the words 
of man, but as the medium of the Word of God. The Catholic is 
not wrong in recognising the need of mediation, in preferring the 
method of mediation which, according to his historical associations, 
appears to him the most effective, as so guaranteed by divine 
appointment: but he incurs loss if the mediation comes between 
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him and God, keeps him in such dependence on man that his trust 
is not directly in God. Immediacy of fellowship is essential; but 
in a historical revelation and redemption, such as the Christian, 
mediation is necessary; but no form of mediation is alone legiti- 
mate, and any mediation fails which does not afford freedom of 
access unto God for man, and in any way hinders God’s direct 
saving action in man. Might we not hope that in a United Church, 
the via media might be found between the extremes presented in 
these three contrasts? 

(9) Meanwhile there are several practical claims to be met. 
First of all, each Christian should remain loyal to the Christian 
communion which his reason and conscience approve, not as a 
sect, or severed part of the Church, but as the expression for him 
at the present time of the one Church; let him serve the whole as 
in each part, congregational or denominational. The time for 
abolishing separate communions has not yet come; each may be 
preserving some good for the united Church of the future; but 
they may be even now transcended in the cecumenical interest, 
and purpose. 

Secondly, eager as we may be for this reunion, let us realise that 
it is the spirit which makes its body, and that to force the pace in 
external changes while the inward development is not mature is to 
court disaster. To give a definite instance, I desire with all my 
heart inter-communion: when I have had the privilege of this 
fellowship extended to me, I have rejoiced in it; for me the 
ordinance belongs to the one Church, and no communion can 
claim any exclusive possession. But I know that fellow-Christians 
regard it as signifying an agreement in doctrine, ritual or polity, 
and that without this agreement, they would feel that there was 
an unreality in its observance. I cannot press for inter-communion 
as a beginning of closer fellowship, as I should wish it to be. I 
must wait with patience till all can without scruple rejoice in 
sharing this manifestation of the unity of the Church in Christ to 
the world. 

Thirdly, whatever fellowship in witness, worship, or work is 
possible must be promoted in every practicable way. Co-operation 
in evangelisation, in social service, in international peace effort 
must not be restricted because the problems of reunion have not 
been solved. ‘‘ Life and Work ’’ need not move on as slowly as 
“ Raith and Order’ is constrained to do. Stockholm can make 
ventures of pioneering which Lausanne dare not. 

Fourthly, much may be hoped for by the continued study 
of all the matters which divide. If the condition of the Lausanne 
Conference was that differences should be stated as well as agree- 
ments, surely the aim and the hope must be that by further study 
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agreements may be so increased that differences may be decreased. 
Should not common Biblical and historical scholarship and theo- 
logical inquiry render the service of detaching more and more the 
relative historical from the absolute spiritual values, or, to revert 
to the starting point, of subordinating the Paul who was not cruci- 
fied for us to the Christ who cannot be divided ? 

Lastly, the outlook is not hopeless. As one who can look back 
to the very beginnings of the critical historical study of the Bible 
in the Churches, and has lived through the revolution of thought 
which has resulted from it, I feel confident that, while the process 
may be very slow, yet the convictions of men about the Church may 
be modified, as they have been about the Bible, not for loss, but 
for gain. Here, too, God may work His new creation, old things 
passing away, and all things becoming new. 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


ROUMANIA UNDER KING CAROL. 
Mes « than a year has passed since Prince Carol flew over 


the Carpathians to Bucharest to take over the responsi- 

bilities of ruling over the Roumanians, so that it is now 
possible to form some definite impressions of Roumania under the 
new régime ; but before attempting to draw conclusions it is essen- 
tial that certain important considerations should be fully appre- 
ciated and of these the following call for special attention. 
Roumania is to some extent an eastern country, and the Rouma- 
nians possess many of the characteristics of Orientals owing to the 
Turkish factor in their general composition. It is, therefore, a 
mistake to expect in Roumania a purely Western European 
standard of life and thought. At the same time the people are Latin 
in race and language, and this is the dominating characteristic with 
which we have to deal, so that the definition ‘‘ Latin-Oriental ”’ 
meets the case as well as any ready-made term can be expected to 
do. This general ‘‘ make up ” of the Roumanian people accounts 
for the nature of the peasant population, the political life of the 
country, and many of the internal difficulties with which the nation 
has to contend. As the aristocracy plays an almost insignificant 
part in public affairs, the political elements practically consist of 
the King, the peasants, and the intelligentsia; but, as in the East, 
politics is more a conflict of personalities than of parties, and 
personal hatred and jealousy play a greater part than purely 
political antagonism. The names of Bratianu and Averescu are 
conspicuous examples of this system, while the recent failure of 
M. Titulescu to arrange a Coalition Cabinet in accordance with the 
King’s wishes and his own ideas shows how personal animosities 
defeat the efforts of even the most able Roumanian statesmen. 
M. Titulescu’s failure was due to the fact that he refused to meet 
King Carol’s wish that the portfolio of the Interior should be given 
to M. Argetoianu. In many ways the Roumanian political system 
resembles that of Egypt, but there is the important difference that, 
whereas the Egyptians are Oriental with a European veneer, the 
Roumanians are European with many Oriental peculiarities. The 
Roumanian peasants are a most likeable people, most of whom 
are able to read and write and certainly to think; and, although 
they are very slow, they are by no means stupid and have a con- 
siderable culture. The political intelligentsia are much the same as 
in other countries, afflicted with a surplus of lawyers, journalists 
and people whose pens and tongues provide their main source of 
living. As in the East, the evenings are usually spent in the cafés 
talking politics which, in the absence of manly sports and games, 
is practically the only moral outlet for the vitality of youth. 
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With the close of the Great War and the inclusion of former 
Hungarian territory within the Roumanian State, the Roumanians 
ceased to be a homogeneous nation, and became divided up into 
what is known as the ‘‘ Old Kingdom ”’ and the territory of Tran- 
sylvania, composed of a body of Roumanians formerly under Hun- 
garian rule, a minority of over 1,500,000 Hungarians, and a sprink- 
ling of long-established German settlers, all of whom are under the 
domination of Bucharest. While it is only to be expected that 
the Hungarians should be discontented and should have no interest 
in the country to which they have been transferred, it is significant 
that the Roumanians of Transylvania are also dissatisfied with the 
treatment they receive from their compatriots of the ‘‘ Old King- 
dom,’’ due probably to the superior culture of the former and to 
a tendency on the part of the latter to regard them as returned 
émigrés. As far as the Roumanians themselves are concerned, 
this situation has given rise to one of the most important questions 
which the country has to face, viz. the political co-operation of the 
Roumanians of Transylvania with those of the ‘‘ Old Kingdom ”’ 
for the political and economic restoration of the country, which is 
still suffering from the aftermath of war with all the additional 
burdens of recent years. M. Maniu, the ablest of Roumania’s 
recent Prime Ministers, is a Transylvanian who sat for many 
years in the Hungarian Parliament, and for this reason his political 
value to the nation has been to some extent diminished. 

When Prince Carol returned in June of last year, the event had 
been anticipated and, indeed, desired by M. Maniu, then Prime 
Minister, and most of the members of the Cabinet, who were con- 
vinced that it was unwise, and even dangerous, to permit a Regency 
Council often under the influence of Queen Marie to control the 
destinies of the country for a further period of ten years. This view 
was shared by the mass of public opinion, while M. Mihalacke, 
the leader of the peasant wing of the National Peasant Party, was 
strongly in favour of Carol’s return and the army was genuinely 
attached to the Prince. The first political conflict arose over the 
question whether the Act of 1926, excluding Carol from the throne, 
should be upheld or repealed, and King Carol’s Proclamation dis- 
posed of two Prime Ministers, split up the Liberal Party, and pro- 
duced two Bratianus instead of one. While M. Vintila Bratianu 
denounced the Royal Proclamation as illegal and unconstitutional, 
his nephew, Dr. George Bratianu, boldly supported the King. But 
common sense prevailed in the deliberations of the former’s fol- 
lowers, with the.result that they eventually gave their full support 
to the Crown so as to restore the normal life of the country. There 
is no doubt that Carol’s return was popular and that the King 
soon had the sympathy of the mass of the people, as well as the 
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strong support of the Army. Indeed, His Majesty would have had 
a singular opportunity of winning the hearts of his people, and of 
leading them by a straightforward course out of the political and 
economic difficulties which surrounded them, had it not been for 
the political system with which he had to contend. His first aim was 
to establish a centralised Government, but M. Maniu’s opposition 
frustrated his plan and led to a return to power of the National 
Peasant Party under M. Mironescu. As M. Maniu and his col- 
league, Dr. Vaida-Voevod, were excluded from this Cabinet, a con- 
siderable strain was put on the unity of their party and its Tran- 
sylvanian section was weakened ; but it is possible that the whole 
purpose of this stop-gap Cabinet was to accustom the National 
Peasant Party to work under other leadership than that of 
M. Maniu, and so to facilitate its incorporation in a Government of 
concentration later on. Meanwhile, the death of M. Vintila Bratianu 
and the succession of M. Duca as leader of the Liberal Party pro- 
duced prospects of possible co-operation with the King’s policy, and 
it was believed in Bucharest that Carol hoped early this year to 
form a Coalition Government under M. Titulescu, Roumanian 
Minister in London. 

The Government of M. Mironescu, deprived of its natural head, 
M. Maniu, was destined to be weak, especially as its chief raison 
d’étre was believed to be the passing of an unpopular budget and 
then to make way for the King’s Government of concentration, and 
the situation became serious with the resignation of the Minister 
of Finance as a result of negotiations in Paris for a further tranche 
of the Stabilisation Loan of 1928. The King then summoned M. 
Titulescu to Bucharest to explore the possibilities of forming a 
Coalition Cabinet, but he left without anything to show for his 
efforts. Meanwhile the position of the Mironescu Cabinet was 
becoming increasingly difficult, and in April the Premier’s relations 
with the King became so strained that resignation was unavoidable 
and Carol telegraphed to M. Titulescu, inviting him to form a 
Government. Before M. Titulescu left London he was fully aware 
of the impossibility of forming a Coalition Cabinet, and although 
he did at first succeed the last-minute obstacle was unsurmount- 
able. A Cabinet representative of all parties except the People’s 
Party had been completed, and M. Titulescu himself had taken the 
portfolio of the Interior, whereupon the King urged that this port- 
folio should be given to M. Argetoianu, a politician with a somewhat 
sinister past, but a strong favourite with Madame Lupescu. The 
Minister, knowing that the royal nominee was regarded with much 
suspicion by the National Peasant Party, and foreseeing: difficulties 
arising out of his channel of communication with the King, wisely 
tendered his resignation and left the sunshine of Bucharest for the 
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cold and wet of London. The King, who is believed to have con- 
templated the setting up of an extra-Parliamentary Cabinet on 
military lines as result of all these failures, was now made to think 
seriously of his own position on account of the Spanish Revolution 
and the misfortunes of King Alfonso, but all he did to consolidate 
his position was to ask Professor Jorga, his old tutor and a historian 
of much repute, to form a Cabinet of personalities, and then to send 
him to read a Royal Decree dissolving Parliament, thereby produc- 
ing a very unfavourable impression on the National Peasant Party. 
It is believed that M. Argetoianu was mainly responsible for induc- 
ing the King to act in this way. I have briefly described the course 
of Roumanian politics during the last year in order to give some 
impression of the difficulty of carrying out any policy of reform. 
It is impossible to say that any one person is to blame, as the whole 
system is wrong and politics play such a grotesquely absorbing 
part in Roumanian affairs that the salvation of the country and 
other objects in view almost fade into oblivion. 

When the Roumanian political system is taken into account and 
the Oriental element in the national composition is taken at its full 
value, there can be no surprise at the manner in which the elections 
in June were carried out. Everything possible was done to improve 
the electoral prospects of the Liberals, Saxon-Germans and Jews 
with whom Professor Jorga (who has no real party of his own) 
had concluded a pact, and to prevent the opposition parties from 
voting, with the result that the Government parties obtained 48 
per cent. of the votes in the elections, whereas the National 
Peasant Party received only 15 per cent. The most striking fea- 
ture of the elections, however, was the number of abstentions, the 
votes recorded being 700,000 less than in 1928. In Bucharest only 
30 per cent. of the electorate voted and, if the invalidated votes are 
taken into account, it is probable that not more than half the total 
electorate of the country. went to the polls. The National Peasant 
Party has decided to bring before the Courts some hundreds of 
cases of alleged violence or illegality during the elections; and 
there is no doubt that the defeat of that party in certain constitu- 
encies in Transylvania, where they are known to have an over- 
whelming majority, has been due to ruthless administrative 
pressure. But there is one measure of the new Government for 
which full credit must be given, provided that the spirit of the 
measure coincides with that of the letter. One of the first acts 
of the Jorga Cabinet was to create a Department of State for the 
Racial Minorities under Herr Brandsch, the leader of the Tran- 
sylvanian Germans, and to appoint as his Secretary-General a 
prominent Hungarian journalist. It is necessary to view the 
minority question in Roumania from a broad angle and to realise 
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that the root of the trouble lies not so much with the Roumanians 
who, I believe, are trying to the best of their ability to administer 
justice, but with the Peace Treaty which transferred to Roumanian 
rule highly-cultured communities completely out of harmony with 
Latin-Oriental ways and methods. Dr, Vaida-Voevod, then 
Minister of the Interior, assured me last summer that there was in 
preparation a general law for all minorities in Roumania, which 
would go as far as possible to satisfy their grievances, and that 
this measure was being based on information obtained by one of 
the under-secretaries during an extended tour of all European 
countries where minorities exist. He said that his policy was to 
be as liberal as possible, and only to introduce restrictions when 
they had proved themselves to be necessary. I believe that the 
Minister was honestly trying to follow this line of policy, and he 
had certainly secured some degree of confidence among Hungarian 
elements in Transylvania. 

Roumania is essentially an agricultural country which has 
passed the stage of a nationalistic high tariff policy, and has now 
come to regard such questions from a broader standpoint. The 
above policy was reversed about eighteen months ago to lower the 
cost of living and to make the necessaries of the peasants cheaper, 
but, unfortunately, any good results that might have come from 
this change were checked by the world depression in agricultural 
produce, which seriously affected the great mass of the peasant 
proprietors. This was chiefly due to American competition and the 
dumping of cheap Russian wheat in Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. As the fall in agricultural prices led to a heavy fall in 
the value of land, many of the smaller peasant farmers became 
heavily in debt to Jewish money-lenders who charge exorbitant 
rates of interest. Hence a situation developed threatening the 
poorer proprietors with dispossession of their land, while outbreaks 
against the local usurers became prevalent. The Roumanians are 
neither anti-Semitic nor aggressive by nature, but they are inclined 
like most people to turn on those who profit by increasing their 
misfortunes in a time of general adversity,* especially as many 
thousands of peasants who received land under the Land Reform 
Act of 1919 are in danger of being once more reduced to the 
condition of agricultural labourers. Although this policy of agra- 
rian reform was sound in principle, the methods employed to carry 
it out have caused severe hardship to the new proprietors, who are 
in great need of agricultural credits and other facilities to enable 
them to cultivate their land, and this has caused a good deal of 
discontent among an otherwise contented peasant people with few 


needs. ‘The Government have, however, realised the fyll impor- 


* § parallel case is that of the Greek usurers in Egypt. 
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tance of the agricultural factor in the economic crisis, and promises 
have been made by the Minister of Finance that legislation would 
be introduced to restrict the rates of interest on loans to small 
farmers. Also a “‘ five years’ plan’’ for agriculture has been 
adopted, which it is hoped will increase the total production by at 
least 30 per cent. ; the Government has reduced the export tax on 
grain toa minimum, and proposes to intervene in order to maintain 
the prices of wheat, flour and bread within the country at a level 
calculated to encourage the farmers; and an economic agreement 
has been reached with Jugoslavia with a view to improving the 
marketing conditions of both countries. But perhaps the most 
promising achievement of the Roumanian Government is the Com- 
mercial Treaty with Germany, by which preferential treatment is 
given to Roumanian agricultural produce entering Germany in 
return for reductions on a large number of industrial import duties 
in Roumania, the Germans hoping that such agrarian concessions* 
will strengthen Roumania’s purchasing power and thus enable 
more German manufactured goods to find a market in that country. 
The interruption of the negotiations for this treaty owing to the 
Little Entente Conference at Bucharest tends to show that French 
influence in Roumania is not an unmixed blessing, and comment 
on the incidents which occurred reveals the fact that many Rou- 
manians resent the interference with their economic expansion 
arising out of their ties with the Quai d’Orsay. But although 
French influence is undoubtedly strong the German economic effort 
is one of importance and Roumanian relations with Italy are 
cordial and well established. As in other countries of Central 
Europe and the Balkans British prestige is of a high order, 
founded on a confirmed reputation for honesty, clear-sightedness 
and justice; and last year’s visit of the British fleet to Constanza 
more than convinced me that pessimistic tales of our dying 
prestige are quite devoid of foundation. 

By the time King Carol had realised the task with which he was 
confronted His Majesty was gracious enough to receive me at 
Sinaia, his summer residence on the slopes of the Transylvanian 
Alps, when he took occasion to outline some of the outstanding 
needs of his country. Roumania, he said, was an agricultural coun- 
try which had greatly suffered owing to the increased agricultural 
production of the New World, the dumping policy of Soviet 
Russia, and the fall in world prices. ‘There was a very urgent 
need of foreign capital to enable the country to remain on its 
feet. Capital was needed, firstly to satisfy individual needs, and 
secondly for general investment in roads, railways and public 


* Roumania obtains a reduction of 4o per cent. of the present German duty 
on coarse barley for feeding cattle, and a 60 per cent. reduction on maize. 
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works which urgently required attention. A policy of satisfying 
individual needs would lead to general investment, which would in 
its turn help to satisfy individual needs, but without foreign 
capital little could be done as such sums as could be raised in the 
country would be insufficient for the necessary reforms. But, he 
said, for an agricultural country like Roumania short-term credits 
were no use, and it was essential that those thinking of investing 
money in Roumania should realise that long-term credits were 
essential. Also, the King continued, it was impossible for Rou- 
manian industry to prosper until there was sufficient agricultural 
capital to invest in it. He admitted that previous Roumanian 
Governments had renounced commitments undertaken by their 
predecessors, which had produced want of confidence abroad; but 
he was now prepared to guarantee that all contracts signed by one 
Government would remain obligations of the Roumanian State and 
would be honoured by that Government’s successors in office. 
With regard to foreign enterprise, the King said that Roumania 
had passed through the perfectly natural stage of wanting to rely 
on her own resources, but it was now realised that foreign enter- 
prise was very necessary. His Majesty seemed to take a special 
interest in this aspect of the economic question, and said he was 
convinced that “‘ running ’’ a country meant concentration on the 
economic side. At that time the King was seriously applying 
himself to the work of consolidation, he was popular, and his 
vigorous action in many directions was welcomed after the weak 
and inert administration of the Council of Regents; but recently 
he has lost ground for reasons which it is unnecessary to mention 
and owing to the personal methods he has adopted to stimulate 
economy and efficiency. 

As Roumania, which occupies an important strategical position 
between Soviet Russia and the Straits and commands the 
mouths of the Danube, is at present the weakest member 
of the Little Entente, it is in the interests of others besides 
the Roumanians themselves that the country should politi- 
cally and economically be set on its feet. Politically, the task is 
one for King Carol and his advisers, and is twofold in nature : 
(1) the reorganisation of the whole political system, as the political 
parties have outlived the circumstances which gave them life 
although they maintain the corrupt methods of former times ; and 
(2) the welding together of Transylvania with the ‘‘ Old King- 
dom ”’ with satisfactory arrangements for the welfare of the racial 
minorities. The King fully appreciates the necessity of a re- 
modelling and re-grouping of parties, but this cannot be achieved 
by dictatorial methods which seem to occupy rather a prominent 
place at the back of his mind. He could, however, suspend Parlia- 
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ment and set up a Provisional Government of civilian administra- 
tors under whoever he may consider to be the best and most 
experienced administrator in the country. Any attempt to take 
matters in hand himself or to appoint a military administration 
would be the gravest mistake imaginable; but by the course I have 
suggested politics would be for a time completely eliminated, and 
an opportunity would be given for the present conflict of per- 
sonalities and parties to subside. When the country was firmly 
established on the road to administrative and economic recovery 
and the time came for Parliamentary government to be restored, 
the issues at stake would probably demand new political orienta- 
tions. Economically, the task of consolidation depends on the 
investment of foreign capital, and the wisest course for all con- 
cerned lies in loans with financial supervision together with the 
encouragement of foreign enterprise. Roumania is very wealthy 
in agricultural and mineral resources, but she has no money with 
which to exploit her natural riches. Her greatest needs are 
internal improvements and external credits. 
E. W. Porson NEWMAN. 


ANGEL GANIVET: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO SPANISH IDEOLOGY. 


Hearing a stranger talk, be sure you may 
Know quickly where his native place to seek: 
To back up England is the British way, 
To run down Prussia, French, parbleu! I’d say, 
But, friend, to go for Spain, wants Spanish cheek ! 
J. M. Barrrina (‘‘ Arabesque ’’). 


r i \HE unprecedented events which have been shaking within 
the last few months the political and social structure of 
Spain are sure to appeal to the Geschichtsphilosoph eager to 

trace the causes of such a radical change of outlook in a nation 

which up to now used to be considered as the most unbending type 
of conservatism and stagnation. 

I wish, in the following article, to draw the attention of those 
interested in Spanish culture to the personality of a philosopher 
whose perspicacity as historian and psychologist places him in the 
front rank of Spanish thinkers. A few words about Ganivet’s 
predecessors in the constructive criticism of their country’s 
vicissitudes may not be amiss. 

Between the years 1492 (the fall of Granada) and 1898 (the loss 
of Spain’s remaining colonies), the tragedy of a nation was enacted, 
unparalleled in the annals of political history through its lurid 
splendour and undignified decline. The reign of the Catholic 
Kings heralding national unity and intellectual renascence, and 
promising to heal the wounds of an almost eight hundred years’ 
continuous fight for political and religious independence was 
followed by the uninterrupted baleful interference of the foreigner 
(Columbus deflecting Spanish enterprise from its national outlet, 
North Africa, and alien rulers without understanding of the social, 
economic and spiritual need of their subjects) in the home politics 
and foreign affairs of this unfortunate country. Gradual economic 
and moral decline, only superficially camouflaged by the glory of 
Arts and Letters, had reduced Spain politically to a third-rate 
Power trading in all departments of public and private life on 
tradition : espatiolismo (a reactionary self-complacency and pride in 
everything Spanish). 

We need not wonder that in a country of such pronounced indi- 
vidualism, in which the thinking minority was always at variance 
with the established government, warning voices were raised from 
time to time—unheeded in the beginning, but in dtie course finding 
an echo in the breast of other fearless patriots—not only pointing 
out the faults of the past, but showing the way to salvation. The 
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chief sources of Spain’s decadence—a state of almost continuous 
civil wars, indifference to the pressing problems of education and a 
general apathy—were laid bare in the works of nearly every 
political thinker of importance. I only wish to refer to writers on 
political economy like Saavedra Fajardo (1584-1648), who exclaims 
in his Empresas politicas: ‘‘ We ought to work as if everything 
depended on our will-power ”’ (an advice amplified with almost 
fanatic intensity by A. Ganivet and M. de Unamuno)—and to the 
Spanish Montesquieu, José Cadalso, who condensed in his Cartas 
maruecas (Letters from Morocco) what every thinking patriot of his 
time felt, but dared not emphasise: “‘ Our wars, our conquests, our 
exodus from America were the chief causes of our decline ”’ ; ‘‘ Only 
in work and science lies our redemption ’’—and, quite in the spirit 
of heart-searching caused by the events of 1898: ‘‘ Let us count 
our past for nothing and start a new era from to-day.” 

That these warning voices became more and more frequent in the 
nineteenth century, not only in treatises dealing with social and 
economic problems, but making themselves heard also in works of 
a purely literary character, is obvious. ‘The words of José Mariano 
de Larra—the great pamphleteer and journalist: ‘‘ Let us put a 
stop to the past—new men for new ideas,’’ became the motto of 
every writer courageous enough to give up pursuing the line of 
least resistance. ‘To name only a few: Benito Perez Galdés, the 
brilliant novelist, evoking the past glories of Spain without for- 
getting to paint with a heavy brush the dangers lurking behind 
that very glory; the sturdy Aragonese, Joaquin Costa, the stormy 
petrel in the fight against Espanolismo, clamouring for the ‘‘ de- 
Africasation of Spain ’’ and bitterly voting for the ‘‘ Cid’s tomb 
to be kept under double lock and key ’’; Francisco Giner de los 
Rios, the great educationist who founded in 1870 the Institution 
libre de Ensenanza ; the Catalan, Pi y Margall, in his revolt against 
Caciquismo (the power of the local political boss), and numerous 
others, proved to what an extent the many-faceted consciousness of 
great Spanish thinkers and patriots was stirred by the heart- 
rending picture of the degradation of an otherwise singularly gifted 
nation. 

But they all were only forerunners of the most trenchant 
exponent of Spain’s material and spiritual needs: Angel Ganivet 
(1865-98). Born in Granada, with Provencal, Arab, Castilian and 
Murcian blood in his veins—a mixture precluding any narrow 
provincial attitude—Ganivet took his degree as Doctor of Law and 
Philosophy in Madrid, representing later on his country as consular 
agent in Antwerp, Helsingfors and Riga, in which last town he 
committed suicide by drowning himself in the Dvina, his nervous 
system having been wrecked through over-work and other troubles. 
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He was a brilliant linguist, and distinguished himself among his 
countrymen by his practical experience in international economic 
questions. His literary work is influenced throughout by his 
philosophical and political studies (two imaginary historical novels, 
curiously reminding the modern reader of Wells—deeply searching 
essays on Scandinavian literature—a series of exquisite articles on 
his native town, ‘‘ Granada la Bella’), A close friendship between 
Ganivet and Miguel de Unamuno, which makes it difficult to tell 
which of the two had the greater stimulating influence upon the 
other, resulted in an exchange of letters collected in 1898 under 
the title El Porvenir de Espana (The Future of Spain). All the 
questions dealt with in Unamuno’s essays on Casticismo (unques- 
tioning admiration of everything Spanish) in a spirit of embittered 
pessimism, received a less impassioned, more clarified treatment 
in these letters, which, together with Ganivet’s magnum opus 
Idearium espanol, are still waiting for their English translation. 
‘““ Fourteen years,’’ writes the editor of The Future of Spain in the 
new edition of 1912, ‘“‘ have passed since the publication of this 
book—but the problems discussed in it are still unsolved to-day.”’ 

‘The subject-matter is the widest possible : War—Spain in Africa 
—Socialism—Education—Economic problems—Religion, etc. A 
few quotations from these letters will convey an idea of the author’s 
singleness of purpose : 


We have to become a new nation, reborn out of our racial 
consciousness, Robinson Crusoes of the spirit—and this new 
race must be discovered in the innermost strata of the people. 
—(Unamuno.) 

Utopias! What we need is Utopias and Utopians! And 
because I see in you an Utopian, I believe you to be one of 
those really modern men of whom we are so sadly in need.— 
(Unamuno.) 

Our economic salvation is based on solidarity of purpose. 
For within Spain it is easy to form economic centres, turning 
those industries which we actually possess into self-supporting 
factors. Our colonies only retarded Spain’s development. Until 
a short time ago we were an agricultural nation, but a colonial 
power is bound to become an industrial community in order to 
facilitate the necessary exchange of products. But as this 
transformation took place at too late a date, Spain found herself 
between the devil and the deep sea, so that our colonies became 
in reality only the means of evolving industries necessitating 
tariff protection, thus keeping back the mainspring of Spain’s 
prosperity : agriculture.—(Ganivet.) 


But Ganivet’s real title to the eternal gratefulness of his country 
is his Idearium espanol, a book not unworthy to be ranked with 
Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit. In 
spite of its sometimes staggering outspokenness it is, in the words 
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of the great Spanish scholar, Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, “a 
continuous defence of Spain.’’ It deals—and this makes its 
analysis rather difficult—in an unsystematic, conversational style 
with practically every important problem affecting the welfare of 
Spain, never dodging the issue and always bringing to bear upon 
the subject the author’s exceptional historical and philosophical 
training. As this article is meant to draw the attention of English 
readers to a work of not only local Spanish importance, but of such 
wide outlook on European problems of our own day, it will perhaps 
be best to give a number of excerpts treating of the most salient 
features of Ganivet’s book. 

That Ganivet was keenly interested in all problems dealing with 
religion, art, and science is shown in the following aphorisms, the 
more so as the spirit of scepticism expressed in them (a typical 
national trait) will help us to understand the otherwise inexplicable 
volte-face in the Spanish nation’s attitude towards the Temporal 
Power of the Church. 


Religion is not the deepest factor in a nation’s life: religions 
alter, whilst the spirit of the soil is lasting, for geological 
changes follow each other in such long intervals that sometimes 
whole civilisations die without the soil showing any perceptible 
Chanleen men: 

Neither religion nor art, nor any idea, however sublime, can 
replace in any action the absence of national interest. . 

Science, art and religion are from an ideological point of 
view the same: Science interprets reality by means of formule 
—art by means of imagery—religion by symbols. But rare 
indeed is any human work in which an unmixed interpretation 
can be found. Science often uses hypotheses (similes to fill out 
the lacunee when formule are of no avail). Art frequently leans 
towards symbolism and becomes in certain cases transformed 
into religion—and religion often makes use of art and science in 
order to render its symbols more humanly comprehensible. "The 
difference remains with the matter in hand—the result is the 
same, the ‘“‘ signification ’’’ of man... 

Seneca’s ethics had an all-round influence upon the character, 
the arts, science, and proverbs of Spain. Greco-Roman 
morality, having exhausted all attempts to solve the riddle of 
life, ends in Stoic dogma—which in its turn proved to be 
unsatisfactory. On the other hand Hebrew ethics evolved into 
Christian faith with its attending ideological varieties. In 
Spain, Christianity blended with Stoicism, and these two creeds, 
propagated by the cleansing fire of martyrdom, result in the 
typical type of Spanish Christianity. As the Visigoths left to 
the Church all organising authority, Spanish Catholicism in its 
theocratic and despotic form became the spiritual Head of 
Spain, a head served by enervated and useless arms, finally 
becoming head and arms during the Reconquista. 


———————— 
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The bulk of Ganivet’s book is, of course, taken up with questions 
affecting the political, social and racial status of his country. A 


few quotations will testify to our author’s quite un-Spanish broad- 
mindedness. 


Spain was the first European nation which had become exalted 
through the policy of expansion and conquest; she was the first 
to decay and terminate her material evolution and ought to be 
the first to strive towards her political and social recovery in 
an entirely original spirit: imitation of other nations being 
inadmissible. 

A restoration of the entire life of Spain can have only one 
starting point: the concentration of all our forces within our 
territory. We shall have to close firmly the doors through 
which Spanish genius spread over all the four quarters of the 
globe and through which doors we still hope to see salvation 
entering; and on each of these doors we shall have to write, 
not: ‘ Leave every hope, ye who enter ’—but those other more 
consoling, more profoundly human words, adapted from St. 
Augustine; Noli foras ire, in interiore Hispanie habitat veritas. 

Although I believe that, as far as material progress and world- 
domination is concerned, many European nations are ahead of 
us, I am convinced that there is none to surpass us in the 
creation of spiritual values. Our mentality appears to be crude, 
because it has become brutalised through our wars; it seems to 
be flaccid, being nourished only by ridiculous ideas copied 
without discernment, and unoriginal through having lost 
impetus and faith in its own ideas, seeking to find outside what 
it possesses within its own domain. We have—all of us—to say 
Mea culpa, we have to find ourselves once more; but then we 
shall have won the spiritual bread for ourselves and our family, 
and even our material conquests may still be fruitful, because 
our renascence will stamp our brother nations in America with 
the seal of our spirit. . 

The problem of Iberian unity* is not one concerning Europe 
at all, but Spain and Portugal only: it is an affair of Home 
politics in which foreign intervention would be dangerous. 
Italy’s example proves this abundantly. At any rate, if we had 
to be united in the way England and Ireland, Sweden and 
Norway, Austria and Hungary are united, it would be preferable 
for us to remain separate. For this state of separation may at 
least help to foster feelings of brotherhood... . 

All nations have created real or imaginary national types, 
representing their respective characteristics. In all literatures 
we meet with masterworks in which a national type is the 
protagonist. Odysseus is the Greek par excellence; in him are 
united all the virtues of the Aryan: cautiousness, constancy, 
energy and self-restraint, together with the cunning and 
resourcefulness of the Semitic races. Our Odysseus is Don 
Quixote, a still more sublimated type, who, in order to have 
full freedom for displaying his individuality, had to get rid of 
all material preoccupations, shifting them on to his servant, 


* Written in 1806. 
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Sancho Panza. Don Quixote could not have existed before the 
advent of the Arabs, nor during their reign, but only after the 
termination of the Reconquista. Italy had her theological 
Odysseus: Dante; Germany her philosophical one: Doctor 
Faust; but nowhere outside Spain do we find a more prominent 
type than the Anglo-Saxon Robinson Crusoe. Yet even he is 
only fit to wrestle with the forces of Nature, he can merely 
reconstruct a material civilisation, by aspiring to the position 
of ruler of men; his outlook on life is lacking in spirituality and 
cannot get in sympathetic touch with the souls of others... . 

Generally speaking, we may state as a historical law that 
whenever Indo-European races came into contact with Semitic 
culture, a new and vigorous renascence took place. During the 
invasion and under the domination of the Barbarians Spain went 
back towards a false and artificial organisation; under the Arabs 
she recovered with compound interest what she had lost, and 
acquired that energetic and emotional individualism which found 
its purest expression amongst our mystics. (Note the difference 
between any of the martyrs of Early Christianity and a Santa 
Teresa.) . 

A genius invested with the power of dictatorship would be 
nothing but an artificial head, leaving us worse off than before. 
A dictator can utilise us again only as blind forces, and after 
his disappearance all intellectual power would go with him, 
whilst we should fall back into our old inertia. . . . 

In the evolution of jurisdiction, just as in philosophy, there 
were illustrious scholars who converted the pagan laws into 
pseudo-Christian ones by means of a process of clever patching 
up, preserving, however, as unalterable foundation the Roman 
idea of force, in contradiction to the Christian idea of love. It. 
may seem a hard statement, but it is nevertheless true that after 
1800 years of apostolic propaganda the genuine Christian idea 
has not had a chance of reigning a single day in this world. It 
is true that the Gospel triumphed in the hearts and brains of 
man, but it was not able to overcome the lower instincts of 
Society brutally clinging to the principles of an established law, 
condemned by our better feelings—and all that because we deem 
it convenient to uphold a social order merely guaranteeing our 
undisturbed enjoyment of property and existence. 


No Spaniard’s characterisation would be complete without view- 
ing his attitude towards the thorny problem of Gibraltar, an 
attitude which in Ganivet’s case is a further proof of his political 
wisdom and fairness. 


Spain is, after Italy, the country most interested in the 
preservation of England’s maritime power. ‘Though innumerable 
solutions of the Gibraltar problem could be adduced, none is as 
simple and as favourable to us as the status quo. For England 
has two advantages in our favour: (1) she is not immediately 
connected with the Continent, and still less with the Mediter- 
ranean littoral; (2) she happens to be in the fulness of absorption 
of her power and already finds herself obliged to take steps for 
her defence. Her position, therefore, would be useful to Europe 
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altogether if, once deprived of her instincts of aggression, she 
could take up the réle of international policeman. On the other 
hand, a Continental nation, being at the same time a maritime 
power, might become a constant cause of unrest and a menace 
to the independence of other nations—which would thus be 
exposed to attacks by land and sea. 

Two solutions offer themselves: (a) the neutralisation of the 
Mediterranean, (b) a maritime equilibrium taking the place of 
measure (a). 

At present the mutual ambition of all nations concerned renders 
these solutions impracticable. And in case even a United Europe 
were seriously planning to destroy England’s sea power, this 
would not result in the substitution of a harmoniously working 
confederation, but rather in the problem: who is to be England’s 
successor? ‘The above-mentioned peaceful solutions will be the 
trump-card which Europe is keeping back for the day of a great 
trouble. 

Meanwhile, Gibraltar is certainly a standing insult to us, 
without, however, disturbing the normal development of our 
nation. It seems really absurd that our own interests should be 
bound up with those of a country against which we have such 
a serious grievance; but in recognising and accepting such absurd 
positions lies sometimes the greatest political wisdom. 


I will conclude this list with two extracts on ‘‘ Ideas ’’ and the 
national disease of ‘‘ Aboulia.’’ 


Real faith is shown by adhering firmly to ideas, if we are 
convinced that they are sufficient in themselves to conquer, given 
the power to do so. ‘The great believers have always been 
martyrs, they fell resisting, not attacking. Those who try to 
defend their ideas by force prove thereby that they have neither 
faith nor convictions, that they only strive in their vulgar 
ambition after immediate victory, in order to crown themselves 
with artificial laurels and to receive payment for their labours. 
Ideas gain nothing by attacking other ideas; they become far 
more noble by adjusting themselves to the society of others. 
As long as an idea respects the intellectual solidarity of a 
community, it becomes transmuted into a useful factor, not by 
creating parties excluding all others, inciting to empty words 
and violent deeds—but through something infinitely better: 
works. ... 

If I were consulted as a spiritual medical adviser about the 
kind of disease we Spaniards are suffering from, I would reply: 
of ‘‘ Aboulia,’’ the weakening or complete annihilation of will- 
power. A sporadic depression of this kind may, of course, 
happen to anybody. But when chronic, it becomes aboulia. 
The power of perception seems to be petrified and thus unable 
to assimilate new ideas. And if a new idea is taken up, the 
former state of debility is at once converted into exaltation, a 
fixed idea, inducing its victim to commit violent actions (revolu- 
tions, etc.). Spain is in the throes of collective aboulia. 

Now, whereas in practical life this disease is noticeable in 
the form of lack of activity, in intellectual life it is characterised 
by the absence of attentiveness. For a long time already our 
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nation has appeared to be listless and distracted in the midst of 
other nations. Nothing interests us, nothing takes us out of 
our old groove. But let a fixed idea get hold of us and a mad 
impulse to realise its import carries us away. 

The reason for this aboulia is, in my opinion, the weakening 
of the synthetic sense, namely, the faculty to associate concep- 
tions with each other. 

Concerning the past, our perceptions function quite correctly, 
because memory takes over the task of reproducing ideas whose 
association was already formed (tradition). But with regard to 
the present, the work which in the case of a well-regulated 
brain is easy, becomes difficult and painful for those suffering 
from aboulia. 

When ideas, like colours and lines, are grouping themselves 
around a central conception, they become the clearer, the more 
numerous they grow. Collective will-power functions in a 
similar way; what happens to be an original idea is, in the case 
of aboulia, only the interpretation of vague desires which the 
community experiences, without being in the position to give 
them their proper and exact expression. 

And as long as a nation’s thinking is not clearly defined, its 
actions are bound to be weak, undecided and transitory. For 
one time the motive force will be tradition, which can never 
produce any energetic impetus, because in intellectual life the 
past, certainly a powerful centre of resistance, is a weak 
principle of activity. All other times the victims of aboulia will 
obey an extraneous force, since all decadent societies, like artists 
of little originality, supply through imitation the lack of 
spontaneous inspiration.* 


I introduced these pages with the satirical epigram of the Catalan 
Bartrina; may I be allowed to finish with the more hopeful words 
of a great modern Spanish dramatist, J. Benavente, condensing in 
one sentence the raison d’étre of Ganivet’s life-work: ‘‘ There is 
something more sacred than the grave: a cradle; there is some- 
thing greater than the past: the future.’’ (Por las Nubes.) 


M. JouBER’T. 


* It is interesting to note that the term ‘‘ Aboulia ’? was used before Ganivet, 
but more casually, by Unamuno (Ensayos I, p. 207), and by Mirabeau as nolonté. 
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OME Englishmen come to Canada to sell things, some to 

% settle, some to talk; very few make what is rather a long 

voyage to learn, for learning’s sake, about the country and 
its people. It may be hoped that a little knowledge is borne back 
to England by returning business men and settlers. Nothing or 
worse than nothing can be expected of the talkers. They come at 
our invitation to satisfy a morbid appetite for speeches which we 
share with our American neighbours, and all of them meet the 
same type of persons from Halifax to Victoria. The worthy 
citizens who direct and man the abounding “‘ service clubs ”’ flatter 
their visitors with assurances of abiding loyalty to British tradi- 
tions and ideals, avoiding auy topic—if indeed they are aware of 
any—calculated to disturb the general complacency. Neither the 
lecturer, nor the merchant who looks to his interests, grants an 
interview on the state of Britain to the local Press, and takes the 
next boat, is likely to come in contact with any other element. 

Yet Canada is not all like that. Not all of our people confine 
their thoughts to the pleasant and obvious. In politics, for 
instance, there is emerging something of a new school whose creed 
may be of first-rate significance in the evolution of our so-called 
Commonwealth. On the rare occasions when the old-country man 
meets this phenomenon, he exhibits a startled incomprehension 
and turns away with the expression of one who has unexpectedly 
found himself among cranks. If the British nations are to hold 
together, it is probably essential that the intimate thoughts and 
strivings of their peoples should be mutually known. It is doubtful 
whether the Commonwealth can endure as a vegetable growth; 
probably its survival will be conditional upon some measure of 
conscious uniformity in the national aims of the parts, making a 
common objective. If that is so, no real divergence in our various 
conceptions of the nature of the relation between the Dominions 
and the mother-country and the proper purpose of our political 
association should be allowed to develop unobserved. 

The independent thinking which has been referred to is no 
longer a sporadic and unconnected activity. From one end of 
Canada to the other the closer observer would now find men of 
the highest intelligence and patriotism entertaining a conception 
of this country’s place in the Empire and in the world at large 
which, twenty years ago, would have approached the treasonable. 
‘Treason,’ indeed, is precisely the term applied to it by staunch 
imperialists of the pre-war stamp. In reality it is these “‘traitors”’ 
who hold the only view of empire apt to evoke that continuing 
enthusiasm which is the cement of union. 
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The vast majority of Canadians, if in the absence of statistics 
one may trust experience and impression, would be loath to give 
up the quality of British subject. In this particular the intellectual 
generally agrees with the man in the street. The national spirit 
in Canada, therefore, even among the younger intelligentsia does 
not hanker for separateness. Of nationalists in that sense we 
have surprisingly few. What it does want is clear-cut and 
universal recognition that we have here the whole substance 
of autonomy; and, in spite of the Imperial Conferences of 
1926 and 1930, it is far from clear that we have yet 
extracted such recognition from the mass of Englishmen. Not 
all of them have in their hearts realised the significance which we 
attach to the now hackneyed phrases of the 1926 Report. And of 
those who have made the complete concession, not all have felt 
the necessity of questioning the assumption that in any set of 
hypothetical circumstances we shall think and act imperially. The 
thought that in a crisis we might strike out a line entirely our own 
is not merely an unwelcome one; there are many to whom it does 
not appear to have occurred. Yet, putting the thing to the supreme 
test, he would be a rash prophet who knowing the Canada of to-day 
confidently asserted that she would never, in a war threatening the 
existence of Great Britain, declare neutrality. For the matter of 
that, asks the Canadian, is it certain that if we found war inevit- 
able on a Canadian issue, we should have the rest of the Empire 
with us? And because we cling to our British allegiance doubts 
such as these turn our hopes intensely to the work for general 
peace. 

Whether Liberal, Conservative, or neither, Canadians in the 
mass hold the belief that the developments of the last decade in 
the constitutional and international spheres have been good. The 
work has been carried forward by both major political parties, and 
although both, for ephemeral purposes, have indulged in recrimina- 
tions of a reactionary sound, neither of them would or could turn 
back. For abroad among us is the feeling that this portion of 
the Commonwealth is ours, to do with as we will; and this spirit 
of confident independence is common to all classes. ‘The detached 
student of politics, moreover, dimly descries a heightening of 
tone attributable to increased participation in international affairs, 
and entertains the hope that continued progress may make public 
life a career attractive to our best brains. We are, of course, aware 
that certain remnants of legal subordination, such as the incapacity 
to amend our own constitution, and the use of machinery situated 
in Whitehall for the conclusion of treaties, are still with us. One 
of them serves the useful purpose of soothing our large racial 
minority, the others are the harmless playthings of lawyers. All 
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of us know in our inmost hearts that we can discard them at will. 
Therefore they do not worry us. 

The Commonwealth, then, is a purely voluntary association of 
which we, like the other members, shall probably continue to form 
part until—if ever—the directing minds of the country come to the 
conclusion that we should be better off outside it. What keeps 
us in it for the moment, apart from the obvious racial sentiment 
from which even the intellectual rarely emancipates himself, is 
somewhat hard to define. Our greatest commercial interests are 
not imperial, they are American, and it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether any juggling of tariffs and preferences, any structure of 
import boards and quotas, can outweigh the geographic factors of 
our situation. More and more of us are ceasing to regard the 
Empire as a military alliance even for purposes of defence. As 
a people we are remarkably free from any sense of insecurity. 
““Taiving in a fool’s paradise,’’ the old-style imperialist calls it. 
But the rebuke leaves us undisturbed. The few among us who 
conjure up potential dangers know that, perhaps for any nation 
but certainly for us, the way to ward them off does not lie in 
military preparation. We are as yet a small country, safe from 
attack in all circumstances save one, that is if our sole neighbour 
were the aszailant. In this event, which we regard as too remote 
to worry about, no feasible preparation could be expected to avail 
us. If we did fear aggression from the South, we could hardly 
be confident in the power of Great Britain to help us if she would. 
Indeed—and this is a debit against our British connection—if 
there be any danger of conflict between us and the United States, 
we are disposed to believe that it lies first of all in economic and 
naval rivalry between that country and Great Britain. 

We stand accused of depending upon the Monroe Doctrine, and 
we may without shame admit some truth in the accusation. If, in 
contemplating defence needs, we left entirely out of account the 
probable attitude of the United States, we should be singularly 
foolish. Why go to the expense of arming to cope with dangers 
against which our geographical and political situation provides 
adequate protection? Monroe Doctrine or no Monroe Doctrine, 
it is clear that the United States would be bound to use every 
means to prevent a footing being gained on our territory by any 
Power even remotely likely to make the attempt. 

What we are clearly conscious of deriving from membership in 
the Commonwealth is prestige as a nation and as individuals. More 
attention is paid to us than if we were entirely on our own. We 
are nowhere quite negligible, as a country of ten million 
inhabitants may be. Even if it were true, and it is not, that such 
respect depends exclusively upon eventual strength in the field, 
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the Empire still constitutes too great a potential power to be lightly 
provoked. For though the constituent nations are too loosely knit 
to be counted upon in all circumstances for united action, it would 
still be rash for the outsider to count upon division. This alone 
would probably explain the degree of respect accorded to the 
British Dominions; and the possibilities of effective co-operation 
are by no means limited to the military sphere. The prestige 
enjoyed by the British subject as such is useful to our citizens 
wherever they come in contact with foreign authority ; more than 
that, it is assisting us as a people to play a part in world affairs 
large enough to excite the imagination of a new and more inter- 
nationally minded generation. 

In some measure the high esteem which we share must be 
attributed to the devotion and efficiency of diplomatic and consular 
services to which we contribute next to nothing. ‘True, we have 
begun to develop foreign representation of our own, but in most 
countries we are entirely dependent upon the good offices of 
personnel and organisation maintained at the expense of Great 
Britain. Here we owe an accumulating debt, and it must be con- 
fessed that in all our official pronouncements on preferences too 
little is heard of this quid pro quo. ‘That dignity of nationhood 
which the Dominion claims for itself demands one of two things. 
Hither we must ourselves provide all necessary representation 
abroad, or we must make substantial contribution to the upkeep 
of the existing system. Even that will be leaving out of account 
past benefits that are literally incalculable. Racial sentiment, the 
pride of belonging to something big, the privileges of the British 
subject and the British nation, these go further than trade or 
security to explain our still very firm allegiance to the Common- 
wealth. But there is more in it than that. We have nowva share 
in the determination of policy quite as large as our population and 
commercial importance justify. ‘The Canadian who looks beyond 
his own frontiers is interested in seeing tasks of common concern 
to all countries undertaken and accomplished. He is profoundly 
sympathetic with every genuine endeavour to achieve a lasting 
peace, not merely for material reasons, but because peace is sane; 
and he believes that through her membership in the British Com- 
monwealth Canada can make a larger contribution to human 
progress than she could standing alone. Racial sentiment and 
pride of greatness are thus supported by a sense of opportunity, 
which is none the less real for being avowable without apology by 
the most advanced of Liberals. 

Very few Europeans can distinguish Canadians from citizens of 
the United States, and the Englishman is no exception to the rule. 
Being called Americans will probably continue to annoy some of 
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us, but there is an increasing number who accept calmly the 
realisation that the distinction has for most purposes become 
imperceptible. We share with our neighbours a common character 
which is North-American, and the majority of us, though the fact 
is often indignantly denied, are far more at home in the United 
States than in England. The battle against Americanisation, 
ineffectually but loudly waged by some entirely sincere patriots, 
is dying down. The mass continue to respond in a North- 
American fashion to North-American facts, and, over and above 
this element of uniformity, to mimic the speech, thoughts, 
manners and methods of the Yankees. What then is left to us, to 
preserve which it is worth while to remain politically separate? 
The reader will probably think at once of whisky and the courts. 
The revolting spectacle of ‘‘ prohibition’? has indeed enhanced 
our appreciation of our liberty, and with us the State has still the 
upper hand of crime. Further, in spite of New York’s dictation 
of fashions and the more superficial morals, we shall probably 
continue as a people to attach more sanctity to marriage and the 
family than do our neighbours. Perhaps, however, what will 
prove the most stubborn resistant to any plan of political fusion is 
again sentiment. British sentiment, of course, will long constitute 
a real barrier, but what is here referred to is something more 
profound. It is the primitive and enduring instinct of men not 
to hand over to strangers that measure of control which they have 
acquired over their own land and their own destiny. Ottawa, with 
all its evils, has become familiar. Washington will remain 
unknown and suspect. 

There is no movement or feeling in Canada to-day which shows 
the least likelihood of leading either to simple separation from the 
Commonwealth or to separation followed by union with the United 
States. Yet we are an American country, and the future will 
find us of necessity increasingly involved in tasks common to the 
nations of this hemisphere. A question constantly put to the 
Canadian travelling in the United States is: ‘‘ When are you 
going to join the Pan-American Union?’ ‘The empty chair at 
Washington is a by-word. One answer is that we shall apply for 
membership when the Pan-American Union becomes less of a 
debating society and more of an organ for effective international 
administration. As a debating society one of its great faults is 
the frequency and length with which the United States holds the 
floor. As an administrative organ it is still too much like a council 
of guardianship dominated by one guardian. These defects have 
weakened the loyalty of some existing members to a point where 
their continued adherence is in doubt; they figure as grave obstacles 
to any prospective applicant. But the Pan American Union 
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is, nevertheless, doing work in the fields of health, commer- 
cial information and arbitration, which must be carried on. It will 
either be remodelled or replaced by something else, and the ques- 
tion of our membership will continue to present itself. There are 
among us some who will oppose it as a deeper entanglement in the 
American web and a threat to our British allegiance. The fear is 
a vain one. An allegiance which would prevent or would not 
survive our taking due part in the task of promoting the common 
welfare of the people of America would scarcely merit preservation. 

To sum up, the spirit which has been becoming prominent in 
Canada during this post-war period is one of frank questioning. 
It is a rare thing nowadays to hear men proclaiming the doctrine, 
“Britain right or wrong.’’ Mere tradition cannot serve indefinitely 
to keep this Dominion British, particularly as the processes of 
migration dilute our blood. ‘The existing union can survive only 
if it continues to justify itself by performance. We are still con- 
scious of benefits derived from it, and of opportunities offered by 
it; but we are also conscious of risks of entanglement, both far and 
near, involved in membership. ‘The balance is still in favour of 
the Commonwealth, in spite of the disappearance from the account 
of any substantial credits for defence and trade. Most of those 
who ponder on the future of this country ardently desire that cold 
analysis of facts may continue to reinforce the traditional loyalty 
which still glows in us. The forces working for separation would 
be weakened by increased mutual knowledge and tolerance; for the 
greatest menace to union is the possibility that one of His 
Majesty’s autonomous nations may, through ignorance, adopt and 
pursue a policy running counter to the legitimate aims of the rest. 
These aims are not always to be found fully expressed in the 
official statements of Governments ; their clear definition may even 


await the shock of opposition. It is therefore not merely our 
Governments but our peoples which must know one another. 
P. E. Corser. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND MODERN 
FOREIGN ART. 


HE Modern Foreign Section of the National Gallery was 
inaugurated on June 26th, 1926, at the Tate Gallery, Mill- 
bank, the need for such an extension having been 
emphasised in the Curzon Committee’s Report of 1915 and the 
rooms being provided through the generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen 
who has plans now in hand for a further addition to house modern 
foreign sculpture. 

An official publication,* which includes a record of the stages 
in the formation of the new section, states that it is proposed 
generally to include in its scope works by artists who have died 
subsequent to 1820, a certain number of the pictures being 
exhibited at the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square. The 
Trustees’ first concern was, naturally, with French art and, when 
pictures at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
and in the Wallace Collection are also remembered, it can be said 
that the nation possesses, in London, an interesting if not wholly 
representative collection of nineteenth-century French painting. 
Taken together, such masterpieces as Jeunes Spbartiates 
sexercant a@ la Lutte by Degas, Concert aux Tuileries by 
Manet, Les Parapluies by Renoir and La Baignade by 
Seurat are almost alone sufficient to indicate the more important 
of those widespread influences to which the terms Impressionist 
and Post-Impressionist have been loosely applied; the Renoir 
painting expressing better than any of Cézanne’s own works at 
Millbank the underlying practice of the latter artist. 

Van Gogh adds another vital influence, and loans of paintings 
by Modigliani and Picasso, and the special exhibitions of sculpture 
by Carl Milles in 1927 and of Jugoslav Art in 1930 show that the 
Trustees are anxious to extend the opportunities for study in other 
directions also. In this connection, the recommendation contained 
in Part II of the Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
National Museums and Galleries, dated January 1st, 1930, is of 
interest. It is as follows: 


We suggest for the consideration of the Trustees that it would 
be well if the representation of modern foreign schools of paint- 
ing could be substantially strengthened. At the present time the 
only foreign school adequately represented is that of France. 
It is clearly desirable that the best work now being produced, 
not only in various countries of Europe, but in America and in 
the great Dominions and Colonies, should have some representa- 
tion. 


* National Gallery, Millbank: A Record of Ten Years, 1917-1927. 
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The Commissioners, who also refer to an arranged transfer of 
certain works of modern foreign sculpture from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum to the Tate Gallery, imply that a representative 
collection is as desirable in the case of sculpture as in the case of 
painting. The Duveen gallery, when ready, will doubtless 
stimulate renewed interest in sculpture, and it may be recalled that 
the nation already has, either at Millbank or South Kensington, 
work by Bourdelle, Dalou, Gaudier-Brzeska, Maillol, MeStrovi¢, 
Milles, Modigliani, Rodin, Rombaux and others. As regards 
future additions, the obvious need is for examples of Austrian and 
German sculpture. The student might be enabled to pass from 
the classic Hildebrand (1847-1921) to Lederer and Metzner 
(1870-1919) and be given an opportunity of seeing something by 
Hanak, the outstanding sculptor in Austria to-day. 

The problem facing the Trustees at the moment is the adequate 
representation of modern European painting. ‘Their concentration 
on French painting has followed the trend of critical opinion 
during the last twenty years and their attitude has been accepted 
almost without question. When, in the summer of 1910, Mr. 
Henry D. Roberts, the Director of the Brighton Corporation Art 
Galleries, arranged (with the help, in Paris, of Mr. Robert Dell) 
his important exhibition of the works of Modern French Artists 
he could hardly have foreseen its consequences. Its immediate 
result was the Manet and the Post-Impressionists Exhibition at 
the Grafton Galleries, London, in the winter of t1g1o-1911, 
specially notable for its array of pictures by Gauguin, a master 
not yet adequately represented at the Tate Gallery. An extra- 
ordinary stimulus was introduced into the London art-world; the 
most varied opinions were evoked; artists began to experiment 
afresh; and, above all, an alert curiosity as to the productions of 
other countries was aroused. The Second Post-Impressionist 
Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries, in 1912, provided the useful 
comparison of British, French and Russian painting. New 
enthusiasms grew; but the war, coming in 1914, helped gradually 
to narrow them and, instead of a vigorous and independent outlook 
developing in this country, the taste of connoisseurs and their 
advisers has, speaking generally, moved with caution in the wake 
of French opinion. 

The recommendation of the Royal Commission is timely and, 
although considerations of space and expense must necessarily 
determine, to a degree, the process of acquisition, as a first step 
the wise encouragement of loans might well result in suitable 
additions. ‘The Contemporary Art Society, a body in close touch 
with influential connoisseurs and with the Tate Gallery, the 
British section of which it has, in particular, materially helped, 
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has shown in its two loan exhibitions of foreign work, in 1924 and 
1928, some of the chief examples of modern French painting in 
private British collections. It is probable that interesting examples 
by artists from countries other than France could be brought 
together and it is to be hoped that the Society will be encouraged 
to venture in this direction. At present the outstanding modern 
paintings (other than French) belonging to the nation are those by 
Goya at Trafalgar Square, and at Millbank those by Van Gogh, 
the latter in sharp contrast to the paintings by Bosboom, Israels 
and the brothers Maris there. Among the remainder, at the Tate 
Gallery, are a figure subject and a landscape well representing the 
Belgian Alfred Stevens, an interesting landscape by Zuloaga, a 
delightful interior by V. Hammershdi, portraits by Mancini and a 
Venetian subject by Emma Ciardi. The gallery also possesses the 
well-known portrait ‘‘ Miss Edith Sitwell,’? by Guevara, whose 
art, although he has worked in England, has its roots in Chile. 

Varied influences are widely diffused.in these days of easy inter- 
national relation and connection; but, however cosmopolitan an 
artist’s training may be, inherited characteristics, often brought 
to fullest. fruition in the environment of his native land, persist 
sufficiently to mark national distinctions. It may be difficult to 
define exactly the common bond between such pictures as The 
Spiritual Form of Nelson by Blake, The Visit to the Quack 
Doctor by Hogarth, Oreads by Mrs. Swynnerton, Hanni- 
bal crossing the Alps by Turner and A Story from Boccaccio 
by Watts; but, if considered against almost any five of the neigh- 
bouring French pictures at the Tate Gallery, does not the British 
group clearly show itself as a distinctive growth? In the course 
of time national distinctions may tend to disappear, but at present 
it is possible, if a pedantic attitude is not adopted, to collect paint- 
ings representative of the outstanding characteristics of differing 
European countries. It is not, of course, to be expected that the 
artist of one country will necessarily differ completely in his 
manner or in his subject matter from the artist of another country, 
but form and content together will, in many cases, indicate the 
essential difference. 

Increased representation of foreign work should be welcomed by 
our own artists. While the presence of the French pictures (with 
those by Van Gogh) at Millbank provides the strongest foil to 
British painting, the advent of German, Scandinavian and Slav 
canvases, for instance, would almost certainly provoke a revalua- 
tion and re-enjoyment of both British and French achievement. It 
is instructive to compare the effect of the Tate Gallery (with the 
British and French contrasts) with that of the Jeu de Paume 
Gallery in the Tuileries Gardens, Paris, where, without the 
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presence of French painting, British work can be seen in company 
with that of several other countries including Japan and the 
United States. The initiative of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters and Gravers (founded in 1898) has undoubtedly 
prepared the ground for the comparative study of British and 
foreign work, but the last exhibition was in 1925 and what is most 
needed is an annual exhibition on somewhat similar lines to that 
which is held at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. This display. 
grows in importance yearly, and in the 1930 collection visitors 
were able to compare paintings by Sterrer (Austria), Carte 
(Belgium), Uprka (Czechoslovakia), Matisse and Picasso (France), 
Hofer and Liebermann (Germany), Duncan Grant and John (Great 
Britain), Sluyters (Holland), Chirico (Italy), Revold (Norway), 
Pimenov (Russia), Solana (Spain), Bosshard (Switzerland), 
Frieseke (United States) and many others. The Trustees will 
obviously need to be fearless pioneers, for though, during the last 
thirty years, a very large number of modern foreign paintings has 
been exhibited, many of them have come to our island and gone 
without being assimilated. Elsewhere* I have attem) ted to give 
an outline of the field to be explored: here I can mention only a 
few of the directions in which the student may be led. In noting 
the absence of a wide selection of modern foreign paintings, it 
must be remembered that the Department of Engraving, Illustra- 
tion and Design at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the 
Department of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, 
possess many prints and drawings by modern foreign artists. 
The German speaking people have been pioneers in the new 
simplicity of architecture and in the renaissance of architectural 
sculpture but, too often, vagaries of prejudice and fashion have 
helped to prevent appreciation of German and Austrian art among 
British students. Without some knowledge of such art that of 
neighbouring peoples cannot be fully or rightly understood, for 
Central European influences extend from the Baltic to the Balkans. 
It is true that German and Austrian painting does not achieve 
notable success in appropriate support to architecture and sculp- 
ture, though the decorative experiments of Klimt are important, 
but rather in its independent expression of those restless question- 
ings, physical and mental, which preceded and have followed the 
war. If the Tate Gallery, as a whole, is to develop on broad- 
minded lines and is to reflect in the realm of art that more under- 
standing outlook on other peoples which thinking Britons increas- 
ingly desire, a special room should be provided for German and 
Austrian painting. Visitors could hardly fail to appreciate 
examples of work by such Germans as Hofer, Leibl (1844-1900), 
* Modern European Art. (London: 1929.) 
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Liebermann, Marc (1880-1916), Marées (1837-1887), Menzel 
(1815-1905) and Triibner (1851-1918), and such Austrians as Alt 
(1812-1905), Klimt (1862-1918), Schiele (1890-1918) and Strasser, 
were it possible to obtain them. A fire of unrest apparent in the 
work of Hofer and Schiele and found, in a less controlled form, in 
many other directions, irradiates with uncanny life the composi- 
tions of Kokoschka (who has wide influence on German and 
Austrian painting) and he too has strong claims to be represented. 

The Tate Gallery, as it exists at present, contains special centres 
of interest in the separate groups of work by Blake, the French 
Impressionists, the Pre-Raphaelites, Sargent, Stevens, Turner and 
Watts, and almost any one of these groups might be made the 
starting-point of a new line of study. The Blake room already 
provides, in its mosaic floor by Boris Anrep, an introduction to one 
aspect of modern Russian art which might be studied in another 
direction by way of the Sargent collection. To the Exhibition of 
Naval and Military Works held at the Guildhall Art Gallery, 
London, in 1915, the Commanding Officer of the Royal Scots 
Greys lent a portrait by Serov (1865-1911) of the late Czar 
Nicholas, in the uniform of the regiment. Were this painting 
obtained as a loan it might help students to judge anew the 
lasting qualities in Sargent’s art and it would introduce to many 
people a particularly attractive painter who recorded many of the 
prominent figures of pre-Soviet Russia as they have been recorded 
by no one else. Serov is a master of modern portraiture almost 
totally unknown among us. How interesting also would it be to 
set Sargent’s inspired Portrait of Madame Gautreau beside a 
portrait by Hodler (1853-1918) to whom British travellers in 
Switzerland should be urged to give some attention. He is an 
artist who, if he could be represented at Millbank, might help 
to inspire a new robustness in British painting. There are 
portraits by Hodler, particularly of men, which have some of the 
sureness of line and some of the directness of Byzantine 
mosaic, yet with no hint of that agitation of feeling characterising 
the paintings which, in the atmosphere of Spain, El Greco evolved 
from Byzantine sources. Such a painter as Hodler needs to be 
examined side by side with Matisse, Modigliani and Van Gogh 
also, if we are to understand an alliance between line and colour 
which may yet produce mural decoration adequate to the architec- 
ture of to-day. Further, the landscapes of Hodler might profitably 
be seen with those of the French School already at Millbank and 
the student be persuaded to bring into his view as well the distinc- 
tive work of other Swiss and of Italian painters of mountain 
landscape. Encouraged for so long to think of the exploration of 
effects of light as almost exclusively French, his sympathies might 
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broaden if he examined the achievements of other people whose 
environment fits them to extend knowledge of the sun’s quickening 
power in painting. The Scandinavians, for instance, repay 
attention. 

The foregoing are only a few suggestions as to the development 
of the Modern Foreign Section of the National Gallery. Others 
will occur to those aware of the variety and the worth of many 
aspects of modern art in sculpture and painting of which the 
gallery at Millbank at present gives no hint. ‘The Trustees have 
already made the British section representative of widely different 
aims and styles: by carrying out the Royal Commission’s recom- 
mendation with enthusiasm, as every opportunity occurs, they 
will surely earn the further gratitude of British and foreign 
visitors. 

Ernest H. R. CoLiines. 
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MARGARET OF AUSTRIA AND THE 
Ce EO BROW, 


HE P.L.M. train from Paris to Geneva, after traversing the 

vine-clad slopes of Burgundy enters the plain of Bresse, 

once the appanage of the Dukes of Savoy, now the Départe- 
ment de 1’Ain in the French Republic. The name Bresse is still 
used to describe the poulardes, which figure on the menu of every 
self-respecting restaurant in France and which are regularly trans- 
ported by air to the luxury-hotels of London. As you look from 
your carriage window you may see the red-roofed, one-storeyed 
little farms in which the birds are reared, and the plots of maize 
which serve to fatten them for the market. In the centre of the 
Department lies the chief town, Bourg, and unless the traveller is 
hastening to an appointment at the League of Nations he will be 
well advised to halt there for the night. He will be well accom- 
modated in either the Hotel de l’Europe or the Hotel de France, 
he will savour the cuisine for which the district is renowned, and, 
as he quafis his goblet of Beaune, will agree with Maurice des 
Ombiaux, who writes that, though the lover of Burgundy wine 
may not be ‘‘ un homme supérieur,” he is at any rate “‘ un étre 
essentiellement perfectible.’? These mundane joys apart, the town 
itself contains little to detain the traveller. But less than a kilo- 
metre from its centre, just beyond the point where the octroi is 
collected, stands the Church of Brou, justly reputed as one of the 
architectural treasures of France: no longer a place of worship, 
but jealously maintained as a ‘‘ monument historique ’’ by the 
Direction des Beaux Arts. 

The Church of Brou occupies an unique position in the ecclesi- 
astical architecture of France. Unlike the great Cathedrals, it 
was not the expression in stone and marble of the piety of succes- 
sive generations. It represents rather the flowering of an individual 
thought : it owes its being to the dogged will and fervent piety of 
Margaret of Austria, one of the most outstanding personalities of 
the early sixteenth century. Historians have done scant justice 
to Margaret of Austria, who in politics, in diplomacy and in 
finance, in all those departments of government usually exercised 
by men, in an age when the politics of Western Europe were at 
their most tortuous, proved herself a mistress of statecraft. 

The only daughter of the Emperor Maximilian I, she was from 

* Bleanor E. Tremayne: Margaret of Austria, the first Governess of the 
Netherlands. Th. Juste: Charles v. et Marguérite d’Autriche. A. Le Glay: 
Correspondance de Maximilian i et Marguérite dAutriche. J. Baux: 
Recherches historiques et archéologiques sur l’Eglise de Brou. P. J. Angoul- 
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Introduction par Edgar Quinet. Matthew Arnold : The Church of Brou. 
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her infancy used by him as a pawn on the chess-board of European 
diplomacy. Betrothed at the age of three to the Dauphin (after- 
wards Charles VIII) she was sent to Amboise to be educated. 
Eight years of happy girlhood, when she was the pet and play- 
thing of Charles, her senior by nine years, and his cousin Louis 
of Orleans, ended in a breach of faith. With an eye to the con- 
solidation of France, Charles found a more profitable bride in 
Anne of Brittany (who had already been formally betrothed to 
Maximilian !) and Margaret was sent back to her father. In a last 
interview between Charles and Margaret, the girl of twelve checked 
the flow of his excuses by saying that ‘‘ by reason of her youth, 
those who had counted on her fortune could never say or suspect 
that this had come upon her through any fault of her own.’’ The 
autumn of that year (1491) was cold and the grapes did not ripen. 
‘It is not surprising,’’ Margaret commented, “‘ that the sarments 
de vigne are green, since serments are of no value.’”’ Her other 
playmate, Louis of Orleans, never lost his affection for her and 
when seven years later he became Louis XII, could write that she 
was the second person he loved best in the world. 

Charles’s treachery led to a shifting of the pieces on the 
European chess-board and an alliance between Austria and Spain 
was now planned with a view to the encirclement of France. 
Margaret, now in her eighteenth year, was betrothed to Prince 
John, son of Ferdinand and Isabella, and her brother Philip to 
Joanna their daughter. The vessel carrying Margaret from 
Flanders to Spain was driven by stress of weather to seek shelter 
in Southampton harbour, and Henry VII, whom history does not 
usually credit with generous impulses, wrote to the Princess in a 
strain of almost Oriental politeness : ‘‘ We pray your Highness to 
dispose of us and of everything that is to be found in our realms, 
and to spare us in nothing, even if the thing is not to be had in 
our dominions.’”’ Margaret replied gratefully, but did not accept 
the King’s invitation to visit him in London. The remainder of 
the journey was equally stormy, but the story goes that Margaret 
preserved an even mind in the confusion of the elements and that 
during a temporary lull she proposed to her ladies that each of 
them should compose her epitaph. History does not record the 
efforts of the ladies, but her own ran thus: 


Ci-git Margot, la gentil damoiselle, 
Qu’ha deux maris et encore est pucelle. 

After much tribulation Santander was reached and the marriage 
took place with all the pomp for which the Court of Spain was 
famed. But now Fate struck a second blow at Margaret. After 
a few brief months of happiness the young Prince succumbed to a 
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malignant fever and she was left a widow of eighteen in a strange 
land. Spoliat mors munera nostra was the device she chose to 
mark this phase of her troubled youth. She remained two years 
at the Spanish Court and found some relief from her sorrow in 
teaching French to her little sister-in-law, Katherine of Aragon. 
But her frankness and ease of manner assorted ill with the stiff 
etiquette of Castile and she was warned that ‘‘ in ceremonial 
affairs she was not to treat the royal personages and grandees with 
the familiarity and openness used with the Houses of Austria, 
Burgundy and France, but with the gravity and measured dignity 
of the Kings and realms of Spain.’? Ferdinand and Isabella, 
however, were much attached to her, and partly from affection, 
but mostly, one may suspect, from diplomatic motives, did their 
utmost to detain her in their Court. But in 1400 Maximilian’s 
repeated orders prevailed, and Margaret passed overland through 
France (then at peace with Austria) to join her father in Flanders. 

Among the many suitors who now sought her hand she chose 
Philibert le Beau, Duke of Savoy, whose sister, Louise, mother of 
Francis I, had been one of her playmates at Amboise. Philibert 
was of the same age as herself, a gallant and handsome youth, a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, but with little skill in administra- 
tion. Margaret was now in the full flower of womanhood, already 
tried in the fires of life and possessed of qualities which her lover 
lacked. Her journey to Savoy was almost a royal progress. At 
Troyes the Bishop handed her the keys of his cellar, at Déle she 
was presented with wine, sheep, calves, capons, geese and oats. 
After the marriage in December 1501, the young couple passed 
through Bourg-en-Bresse to take up their residence at the Chateau 
Pont d’Ain. ‘They were greeted by a deputation bearing four 
dozen cheeses, four puncheons of wine and twelve pots of 
preserves—an inadequate welcome, one might think, for an 
Emperor’s daughter: but the town had recently bought 50,000 
bricks for fortifications and had to raise a loan from the local 
clergy to purchase this offering! But what was lacking in sub- 
stance was made up for in complimentary speeches and in the 
performance of moralities and allegories, including the symbolical 
legend of the Golden Fleece. 

The three happiest years of Margaret’s life followed. While 
Philibert indulged his passion for the chase, she served hen 
apprenticeship, so to speak, in the art of governance. She 
unmasked the corrupt practices of Philibert’s natural brother René, 
to whom he had idly entrusted the reins of government, and having 
persuaded her husband to consent to his banishment, took over 
the reins herself—an experience which was a foretaste of what was 


to be her life-work. 
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But again Fate intervened. Philibert caught a sudden chill in 
the heat of the chase and, though Margaret gave her pearls to be 
ground to powder for an elixir, died a few days later of pleurisy. 
Two years later she was again plunged into grief by the death of 
her brother Philip, Archduke of Austria and King of Castile and 
of the Netherlands. ‘‘I weep for thee,’’ runs the epitaph she 
composed for his tomb, ‘‘ Philip my brother, of Kings the best, 
and there is no one in the world who can console me. O ye who 
pass by, look and judge if there is any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow.’? But consolation was to come to her in a life of absorbing 
activity. Maximilian now summoned his daughter to take Philip’s 
place as Regent (or Mambour) of the Netherlands and to super- 
intend the education of the children borne to him by ‘“‘ Mad 
Joanna’’ of Spain: two boys and five girls, the eldest being 
Charles, the future Emperor Charles V, then a boy of five. From 
this year (1506) until her death twenty-four years later Margaret’s 
life belongs to history. 

Her reputation had preceded her to the Low Countries, and she 
was received with acclamation by her new subjects. ‘‘ Flower of 
nobility, fragrant Marguérite, manna from Heaven, precious 
medicine for the Commonwealth ’’ were some of the epithets 
showered upon her by the local poets. It would be impossible in 
this short sketch to enter into all the complications of European 
politics in which Margaret was involved. Let it suffice to say that 
she was regarded as an equal by the heads of all the States and 
was frequently called upon to arbitrate between them. Her last 
and greatest triumph in arbitration was the Treaty of Cambrai, 
the so-called ‘‘ Ladies’ Peace ’’ (1529) negotiated by herself and 
her sister-in-law Louise of Savoy, which settled the differences 
between the Empire and France and left Charles V sole arbiter 
of the fate of Italy. The verdict of history is that the Low 
Countries have never been better governed than under her rule, 
and that if she had lived she might have prevented or at least 
moderated the religious troubles of the following generation. 

The education of her brother Philip’s heir, Charles, was one of 
her chief concerns. ‘The boy showed no aptitude for study, but 
was devoted to all kinds of violent and martial exercises. From 
her correspondence we learn that once when practising with the 
cross-bow, he killed one of the bystanders, but as the victim was 
“‘ivrogne et mal conditionné,’’ the matter was regarded as of little 
moment! We hear, too, that he danced so strenuously at his 
sister Isabella’s wedding that he fell into a fever. From a child 
he had a passion for music and later, on his Imperial journeys 
was always accompanied by a choir and an organ, even when he 
crossed the sea to Tunis. He could think of no more suitable 
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birthday present to his aunt-Margaret than a portfolio of Mass- 
music. Margaret just lived to see her ambitions for her nephew 
completely fulfilled, when in 1530 he received the iron crown of 
Lombardy and was crowned by Clement VII with the imperial 
crown of Charlemagne. It was a consummation which she herself 
had largely brought about by the lavish distribution of bribes, 
pensions and patronage to the Imperial electors. She proved a 
skilful matchmaker for her four nieces, and their unions with the 
Kings of France, Portugal, Hungary and Denmark are a striking 
illustration of the old saying: ‘‘ Tu, felix Austria, nube.”’ 

Her published correspondence with her father Maximilian fills 
two large volumes, marked, especially in the Emperor’s case, by 
the wildest idiosyncrasies of spelling. ‘‘ Trs chiére et tres amée 
fille ’’ is his form of address, and Margaret begins by recommend- 
ing herself humbly to the grace of her redoubted lord and father. 
In writing of her nephew Charles he is always ‘‘ Monsieur mon 
nepveur.’? It is evident that Maximilian regarded her less as a 
daughter than as guide, philosopher and friend and, though her 
sturdy commonsense sometimes roused the complaint that her 
letters were ‘‘ mal gracieuses,’’ he seems to have followed her 
advice. Politics and diplomacy apart, the letters are not without 
an occasional homely touch. In one letter Margaret announces 
the despatch of preserves, ‘‘ the best in the world, made by the 
Comtesse de Hornes.’’ In another Maximilian thanks her for a 
gift of shirts woven by herself and her ladies. ‘‘ Our skin will 
be comforted,’’ he writes, ‘‘ with meeting the fineness and softness 
of this beautiful linen, such as the angels of Paradise use for their 
clothing.’? He sometimes recounts his hunting exploits: ‘‘ Four 
big stags in the morning and after dinner five herons and wild 
ducks without number.’’ In reply to his request that she should 
join him at the siege of Tournai in 1513 she writes that she is 
ready to obey if he commands, but otherwise deems it unfitting for 
a widow to be gadding about and visiting armies for pleasure. In 
a half-jocular letter of 1512 Maximilian announces his intention 
of abandoning all evil ways and getting himself elected Pope and 
becoming a saint. ‘‘ Then,’’ he adds, ‘‘ after my death you will 
be obliged to worship me,’’ and he signs himself ‘‘ your good 
father, Maximilian, future Pope!”’ 

Margaret held her Court at Malines and her palace became a 
rallying-point of cultured society in the Low Countries. She was 
a diligent collector and her rooms were a veritable museum of 
tapestries, statuettes, ivories, pictures and plate. She encouraged 
literature not only by favour but by example, for, as Jean Lemaire 
writes: ‘‘ Madame Marguérite not only read wise books, but she 
took the pen in hand to write.’’ Her verses are written in a strain 
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of sadness and loneliness and reflect the bitter experiences of her 
chequered life. There were quiet moments in her well-filled days, 
when in winter she played chess with her maids-of-honour and when 
in summer she rode through the woods or walked in the palace- 
garden accompanied by greyhound, parrot and marmoset. 

Among the suitors who sought her hand during her second 
widowhood the most pressing was Henry VII. Knowing that 
Maximilian favoured his suit for political reasons, he not only 
pressed but threatened. ‘‘ It would not be a thing to be wondered 
at,’? he wrote to her, “if he were to accept one of the great and 
honourable matches which are daily offered to him on all sides.” 
But Margaret was not moved even by this appeal. Once only 
during these years was she tempted to change her state. It was 
in 1513, when she accompanied Maximilian to Lille to a friendly 
conference with Henry VIII, that she met Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. There is a story, not of an exchange of rings, but 
of his theft of a ring from her finger as he sat at her feet. But 
whatever her feelings were, the flirtation, if it may be called so, 
went no further, owing, it is said, to Henry VIII’s opposition. 
Two years later Brandon married his master’s sister Mary, that 
sprightliest of the Tudors, who had danced her valetudinarian 
husband Louis XII into his grave. 

Throughout the twenty-four years of her Regency of the Nether- 
lands, Margaret kept one object steadily in view : it was to erect at 
Bourg a shrine which should immortalise the brief but happy years 
of her married life and serve as a resting-place for Philibert le 
Beau and finally for herself. ‘The site chosen was the little village 
of Brou, for it was there that Philibert’s mother, Margaret of 
Bourbon, had vowed to found a monastery as a thank-offering for 
the recovery of her husband. She had died before the vow could 
be fulfilled, bequeathing the pious duty to her son. And now 
Margaret took upon her shoulders the double duty. ‘The first stone 
of the Church was laid in 1506, the first year of her Regency, and 
the last touches were put to the building in 1532, two years after 
her death. ‘Though French, German and Italian artificers were 
employed on its construction, the Church as a whole has more of 
the flamboyancy of Flemish architecture than of the more sober 
French Gothic. It has been described as ‘‘ hypertrophied Gothic ” 
or as “‘ Gothic reeling to its end.’’? For twenty years the Flemish 
architect, Loys van Boghem, was master of the works at Brou, in 
full charge of the decoration, sculpture, paving and glass, return- 
ing every winter to Malines to report progress to Margaret and 
obtain the necessary credits. She was often hard pressed to find 
the money, but rather than stop the work was prepared to follow 
the advice of her Councillor Mercurin de Gattinare, ‘‘ de vendre 
jusqu’a sa derniére chemise !”’ 
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It is only when we pass from the nave into the choir through the 
richly carved screen (jubé) that we become conscious of the realisa- 
tion of Margaret’s dream. There, fronting us in the centre of the 
choir, is the tomb of Philibert, his recumbent form almost sur- 
rounded by fascinating little cherubs (génies). On the north side 
is the canopied tomb of his mother Margaret of Bourbon and on 
the south side, most elaborate of all, the tomb of Margaret of 
Austria. There is a touching symbolism in the attitude of the 
recumbent forms. Margaret of Bourbon’s head is inclined towards 
Philibert, as if to remind him of her vow, and Philibert’s towards 
his beloved, who was to see the vow fulfilled. On the walls of the 
choir and on the tombs themselves are inscribed the words in which 
Margaret, with her fondness for devices, summed up the drama 
ot ber life: -Fortune . ... Inrorrune . . . Fort *s .-..UNK, 
or, as they appear above one of the extant portraits of 
Margaret : Fortis Fortuna infortunat fortiter unam. Of the carving 
on the tombs Gauthier writes: ‘‘ It is impossible to see anything 
more fantastic, more marvellous: it is lace-work in stone, granite 
embroidered, an eternal miracle of patience and audacity.”’ 

No one has better explained the significance of the Church of 
Brou than Edgar Quinet, himself a native of Bourg, in his eloquent 
introduction to De Moyria’s poem L’Fglise de Brou. 


‘‘At the very time,’’ he writes, ‘‘ when the marvels of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael were the cynosure of the world of art, 
medizeval art, already neglected and moribund, gathered its 
strength for a final effort and built for itself a tomb in the 
Church of Brou. It is not only Duke Philibert and Margaret 
of Austria who rest there in their shrouds, it is the tomb of a 
thousand years of history, of an ancient faith, of ancient love, 
of the dust of all fallen faiths: it is the song of the last minstrel, 
the last smile of the king on his throne, of the chatelaine on 
her balcony, of the noble on his dais: it is the phantom of the 
institutions, the poetry and the aspirations of the past, which 
the advent of the sixteenth century has just reduced to ashes.”’ 


Matthew Arnold’s Church of Brou is a singular performance for 
a poet who is considered as nothing if not scholarly. Poetic 
licence cannot be alleged as an excuse for an entirely false 
topography and worse than sketchy history. He pictures the 
Church ‘‘ mid the Savoy mountain valleys’’; ‘* march-worn 
palmers’”’ climbing to it “up the winding mountain way’’; 
burghers and dames riding to it on Sunday—whereas the hills are 
only faintly visible from the plain on which the Church stands and 
Chambéry is not far short of a hundred miles distant! Duke 
Philibert ‘‘ weltering in his gore’’ at the end of the chase, tha 
Duchess Margaret watching the progress of the work on her white 
palfrey, are what Mr. Mencken would call ‘‘ mere poppycock.”’ 
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Only in the third part, written in heroic measure, does the diction 
of the poem rise above the commonplace, the last lines being 
obviously inspired by a passage of Edgar Quinet’s Introduction to 
L’Eglise de Brou already mentioned. An apostrophe to the 
“Princely Pair’? lying below their marble canopies concludes thus : 


. . In the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the angels’ wings will hear, 
And on the lichen-crusted leads above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of Love. 


And Quinet writes: ‘‘ Quand le vent fait gémir les portes, ils 
murmurent entr’eux: ‘ Qu’avez-vous, mon 4me, pour soupirer si 
haut?’ Et quand la pluie creuse le toit sur leurs tétes, ils se 
disent : ‘ Entendez-vous aussi sur votre dais la pluie de |’Eternel 
Amour?’ ”’ 

Margaret had dreamed of an old age of retirement at Brou, when 
she could sit at her devotions in the chapel called by her name, 
opening directly on the choir, from which her eyes could rest on 
the tomb of her husband. But Fortune infortune fort une. She 
died in 1530 of a gangrene caused by a splinter of glass in her foot, 
and two years later her body was laid to rest in the mausoleum 
which she had never seen though its building had occupied her 
during the twenty-four most active years of her life. It was her 
mystic reunion with Philibert le Beau. ‘‘ The idea that death 
could separate us from those we had loved,’ writes Quinet, ‘‘ had 
not yet entered the human mind. Eternity was a more familiar 
conception than Time.”’ 

Four centuries have passed since the Church of Brou was built. 
Whatever it has suffered from the ravages of time and weather has 
been repaired. As a ‘‘ monument of feudalism and superstition ”’ 
it was attacked in the storm of the French Revolution, but, though 
the sculpture of the west front was defaced and the interior was 
temporarily put to ignoble uses, local patriotism succeeded in 
saving it from destruction. Since ‘“‘ La Loi de Séparation ”’ it has 
been under the care of the “‘ Direction des Beaux-Arts,’”’ and its 
future maintenance is assured. Nothing remains in Flanders to 
commemorate the long Regency of Margaret of Austria. The 
stained glass in the Church of St. Rombaud at Malines in which 
Margaret and Philibert were figured kneeling side by side, the 
alabaster cenotaph erected by Charles V at the gates of Bruges—both 
have disappeared. The Church of Brou alone stands as a memorial 
to one of the most notable women of her time, one on whom the voice 
of detraction was silent and of whom her historiographer, Jean 
Lemaire, wrote that it would need a Cicero for Latin or a Jehan de 
Meung for French worthily to recount her virtues and her life. 

ARTHUR J. ASHTON. 


~BILBY BEUE”: -A-SEA-EPIC. 
Pcheccnr tate c known to his devoted seamen and 


marines by the colloquial cognomen of ‘‘ Billy Blue,” 
Admiral Sir William Cornwallis, G.C.B., flew his flag in 
the Royal Sovereign at the period of his wonderful feat of arms 
immortal in our naval annals as ‘‘ Cornwallis’ Retreat.’ His 
Royal Sovereign was the fourth British battleship of her name. 
The first fought the French in Henry VIII’s time; the second 
distinguished herself in the battles of Solebay and La Hogue, and 
the third was the flagship of the unfortunate Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. The fifth Royal Sovereign was an ironclad in the ’sixties, 
while the sixth was christened by Queen Victoria at Portsmouth in 
18QI. 
It was, then, in the fourth ship of her name that Sir W. Corn- 
wallis, who had played a big part in Rodney’s victory of 1782, flew 
his flag when, on the great occasion of June 17th, 1795, he carried out 


his masterly ‘“‘ retreat.’’ He had returned home from India in 
January 1794 to be greeted at Spithead by the following note from 
a well-known ‘‘ bum-boat ’’ woman of Portsmouth: ‘‘ Mrs. Cary 


presents her respects to Admiral Cornwallis. She is alongside, 
with a bottle of Gin, a Brown loaf, a pot of Fresh butter, a basket 
of garden stuff and a pint of rich Cream. If the Commander-in- 
Chief will not receive her and Party she will immediately dash off to 
some of the young Captains.”’ 

Immediately following his return home Cornwallis enjoyed a 
well-earned leave of several months’ duration, to find himself 
promoted Vice-Admiral of the Blue in July 1794. Eleven months 
subsequently we find him in command of a squadron “‘ specially 
detailed to harass French shipping.’’ It was on June 16th, 1795, 
that the squadron under Cornwallis’ direction fell in with a French 
fleet of vastly superior strength commanded by Admiral Villaret- 
Joyeuse. 

Now, in the 1789 edition of Falconer’s Naval Dictionary is to 
be found the following definition of the word ‘‘ retreat’: ‘‘ The 
order or disposition in which a fleet of French men-of-war decline 
engagement or fly from a pursuing enemy,’”’ with this Note 
appended : ‘‘ The reader who wishes to be expert in this manceuvre 
will find it copiously described by several ingenious French writers, 
who have given accurate instructions deduced from experience for 
putting it in practice when occasion requires. As it is not properly 
a term of the British marine, a more circumstantial account of it 
might be considered foreign to our plans.”’ 

It should be mentioned that, when Cornwallis’ squadron per- 
formed its splendid feat of arms, it was cruising isolated from our 
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Channel Fleet, commanded by Lord Bridport, who came in for 
somewhat severe criticism on this score. 

In his report to the Admiralty touching the exact happenings 
of that memorable day, Cornwallis stated that the enemy fleet 
consisted of the formidable strength of thirteen line-of-battle ships, 
fourteen frigates, two brigs, and a cutter. His dispatch continued : 


“The Mars and Triumph being the sternmost Ships were, 
of course, more exposed to the Enemy’s fire, and I cannot too 
much commend the spirited conduct of Sir Charles Cotton and 
Sir Erasmus Gower, the Captains of those ships—the former’s 
conduct was intrepid and he had every disadvantage of a new 
formed Ship’s company. ‘The steady conduct of the Triumph 
was admirable—Sir Erasmus Gower treated the scattered fire 
of the Enemy with the utmost contempt, and by firing single 
well-directed guns, the Enemy’s ships were deterred from 
approaching. Lord Charles Fitzgerald in the Brunswick kept 
up a very good fire from the after guns, but that ship was the 
whole time obliged to carry every sail; I was therefore un- 
willing to let Her drop, as the loss of even a Studdingsail Boom, 
then, would have been of importance to the Squadron—the 
Bellerophon being nearly under the same Circumstances, I was 
glad to keep her in some measure as a reserve, having reason 
to at first suppose there would be full occasion for the utmost 
exertions of us all, and being rather ahead of me was not able 
to fire much; I considered that ship as a treasure in store, 
having heard of Her Former achievements, and observing the 
spirit manifested by all on board when she passed me, join’d to 
the activity and zeal shewn by Lord Cranstown during the 
whole Cruize. I am also much indebted to Captain Whitby for 
his Activity and unremitted Diligence on board the Royal 
Sovereign. ‘The Frigates shewed the greatest alertness. I kept 
the Pallas near me to repeat signals, which Captain Curzon 
performed very much to my satisfaction, indeed, I shall ever 
feel the impression which the good conduct of the Captains, 
Officers, Seamen, Marines, and Soldiers in the Squadron has 
made on my mind.’”’ 


‘This,’ adds Mr. Cornwallis-West, ‘‘is the despatch of a 
brave man. He takes no credit to himself, but he gives it all to 
others. He appreciates the appalling risk his squadron had been 
in, and that, despite the eagerness of all ranks under him to fight 
even against a so vastly superior force, to risk an engagement 
would have been suicidal. How the British sailors must have 
despised the French on this occasion for their want of enterprise! ”’ 
And the Admiral’s actual words were: ‘‘ Remember, men, the 
Sovereign’s flag and ensign are never to be struck. She goes down 
with them flying.”’ 

Cornwallis duly received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and of the Board of Admiralty, the latter informing him 
that “ their Lordships highly approve of your Conduct, and they 
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feel the greatest satisfaction at the Account you have given of 
the judicious and spirited Behaviour of the Officers and Men 
serving under your Command on that critical Occasion.’? ‘The 
following was the text of the Peers’ resolution to the same effect : 


““Sir,—I am commanded by the House of Lords to com- 
municate to you their Unanimous Resolution of Thanks for the 
great Ability, Judgement, and determined Bravery you dis- 
played in the Conduct of a Squadron of His Majesty’s Fleet, 
when in presence of a superior Fleet of the Enemy on the 
16th and 17th days of June last, and also to Transmit to you 
the Unanimous Resolutions of Thanks to the Captains and 
Officers of the Fleet under your Command for the Bravery and 
Gallant Conduct, and of Approbation and Acknowledgement of 
the Services of Seamen, Marines, and Soldiers on board the 
Ships under your Command on the 16th and 17th days of June 
last. The Qualitys so eminently displayed on an Occasion so 
Glorious to the British Navy are particularly marked in the 
Order which I have the Honour to execute with a Satisfaction 
equal to the Respect and Esteem which such Qualitys executed 
for the Publick Service must always inspire. 

‘*T have the Honour to be, Sir, Your most Obedient and 
most Humble Servant, Loughborough.”’ 


Cornwallis handsomely said of his command on this occasion 
that ‘‘ could common prudence have allowed me to let loose their 
valour on the enemy, I hardly know what might not have been 
accomplished by such men.’’ The naval Medal was awarded, with 
a clasp inscribed ‘‘ 17 June, 1795,’’ while the Gazette recorded 
that such medal was conferred for the “‘ brilliant repulse of a fleet 
four times superior in force.’’ And yet, as Mr. Edward Fraser* 
has pointed out, this fine feat of arms 


“is one of the forgotten episodes of our annals. Nothing is said 
of it in our general histories. Even that famous naval dining 
club, the ‘ Royal Naval Club of 1765 and 1785,’ which meets 
regularly at intervals to commemorate notable events in the 
annals of the Sea Service—La Hogue, Rodney’s battle, the 
‘Glorious First of June,’ Cape St. Vincent, Camperdown, and so 
on—does not celebrate the 17th June, the anniversary of ‘ Corn- 
wallis’ Retreat.’ Yet surely it is deserving of the honour? Asa 
display of cool valour in the face of tremendous odds, of down- 
right heroism and unflinching endurance crowned in the end 
with complete success, this feat of Admiral Cornwallis’ distin- 
guished career deserves to be reckoned among the finest exploits 
in our history.’’ 


Even after all this, and impossible as it may sound, Cornwallis 
was actually court-martialled (but acquitted) in connection with his 
subsequent command of our West Indies Fleet. His defence was 
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conducted by the Hon. Thomas Erskine (afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor), who in 1801 writes to him as follows : 


““ My dear Sir,—I have just heard with the utmost satisfaction 
your appointment to the command of the Channel Fleet, a 
measure worthy of Lord St. Vincent and what the country had 
a right to expect at this critical and momentous period; I have 
often reflected, with the greatest chagrin and disgust, on the 
proceedings which introduced me to the Honor of your acquain- 
tance and I do assure you that I take the strongest interest in 
your fame and prosperity, an interest which your services have 
created universally in the minds of your countrymen.—I have 
heard nothing of Whitby for a great while, but I suppose his 
pennant will soon be flying in your fleet.—I have the Honor to 
be, My Dear Sir, Your very faithful and Most Obedient 
Servant, T. Erskine.” 


‘* Billy Blue ’’ was the title of an amusing ‘“‘ ballad of the fleet ”’ 
written in colloquially nautical vein and in honour of ‘‘ Cornwallis’ 
Retreat,’? from which I cannot refrain from quoting the following : 


Washing decks was hardly done 
When we heard the warning gun, 
And we saw ’em, black and clear against the sky; 
Twelve big ships of the line 
And with frigates twenty-nine 
On the easterly horizon drawing nigh... . 


Here’s to Stopford of the Pheton 
And Flag-captain Whitby bold, 
To Fitzgerald of the Brunswick tried and true. 
Gallant Gower of the Triumph, 
Gallant Cotton of the Mars, 
Lord Cranstoun—Billy Rufi’n—here’s to you! 


E’en our foes the Parlez-vous 

At this feat of Billy Blue’s 

Professed to be astounded— étonnés ’ : 

‘Hors de ligne’ ’twas, so to speak, 

Une affaire trop héroique, 

Le Déterminé they call him to this day. 
Billy Blue— 

Here’s to you, Billy Blue, here’s to you! 

The last survivor of this immortal sea-battle, a ‘“‘ middy ”’ on 
the flagship Royal Sovereign, actually survived until the year 
1869. 

Sir William Cornwallis himself, as Commander of the Channel 
Fleet, had the distinction of sharing with Nelson the honour of 
preserving these shores from invasion in 1805, when ‘“‘ the Grand 
Army stood on the heights above Boulogne every day expecting 
an opportunity to cross over, ‘ battling,’ in the words of Mahan, 
“the wild gales of the Bay of Biscay in that tremendous and 
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sustained vigilance concerning which Collingwood wrote that 
“ Admirals need to be made of iron.’ ” 

A man-o’-warship of seventy-four guns (of which, by the way, a 
model may be seen in the Royal United Service Museum in 
Whitehall) was christened Cornwallis in 1813, while to-day we can 
boast a fine battleship of the like nomenclature. In February ro15 
she made one of the Anglo-French squadron, led by Admiral Sir 
Sackville Carden, that shelled the Dardanelles fortifications, 
silencing them within a couple of hours. ‘‘ We must,” as the late 
Lord Goschen once sagely said, ‘‘ put our trust in Providence and 
a good Admiral.’’ 

And what of Sir William Cornwallis himself? The gallant 
Admiral was awarded the Grand Cross of the Bath in 1815, and 
he passed away on July 5th, 1819. I may close with a brief extract 
from the able appreciation of this great sea-dog penned by Pro- 
fessor Knox Laughton for the Dictionary of National Biography : 
““ Cornwallis is described as of middle size, stout and portly, and, 
though strictly temperate, as having a jovially red face, which 
procured for him among the seamen the nickname of ‘ Billy-go- 
tight.’ He had, however, a wealth of other names, the most 
common of which was ‘ Billy Blue’; ‘ Coachee’ and ‘ Mr. Whip,’ 
he is said to have owed to his habit of twiddling his forefinger 
and thumb.’’ ‘These not ill-natured jokes point to his being a 
favourite, as is further illustrated by the story told of him when 
in the Canada, which, though incorrect in the details, is possibly 
founded on fact. ‘The men, it is said, mutinied and signed a round- 
robin declaring that they would not fire a gun till they were paid. 
Cornwallis turned the hands up and addressed them: ‘‘ My lads, 
the money cannot be paid until we return to port, and as to your 
not fighting, I’ll just clap you alongside the first ship of the enemy 
I see, when the devil himself can’t keep you from it!” 

PrERcY Cross STANDING. 


AT THE EDGE OF CIVILISAFION: 
IN THE HIGH PAMIR. 


in the heart of Asia is thronged in early summer with cara- 

vans. In our first few days of travel we met a dozen such 
groups daily, for this road is also the trade-route to Kashgar in 
Western China. Camels by the score and horses and donkeys by 
the hundreds pass constantly along its grassy pastures, bringing 
raw cotton and wool and skins from China and carrying back 
Russian iron pots and manufactured goods. They follow the Pamir 
route as far as the Vale of Alai, and then turn east to Irkestan 
and the frontier. 

Far beyond all trading caravans into the High Pamir go the 
caravans of the Red Army. ‘The trails of the traders are beaten 
camel paths, following the grassy valleys. Long and hard these 
seem from our modern standards, three weeks by camel and horse 
from the end of the railway to Kashgar. But longer and harder 
are the trails to the army posts over the high ridges, making no 
concessions to the valley routes where men have built pathways, but 
pressing straight south for a month or more by slow, steady stages, 
till they reach the high frontier that looks towards India. 

There is yet a third kind of caravan on the Pamir road in early 
summer. ‘These are the Kirghiz going up to the high pastures. 
They ride on horses, or mules or yaks, with the family possessions, 
driving their sheep before them and carrying their dwellings with 
them. For the dwelling of most of the Kirghiz, both winter and 
summer, 1s a portable yurt, a warm, round tent of felted wool with 
a hole in its roof. It is far more comfortable than the tents of 
civilised men, giving better protection against both sun and cold. 
It should be, seeing that the civilised men camp only for war or 
for temporary excursions, while the Kirghiz camps for ever. 

Even in his winter quarters he camps. I stopped overnight in 
several Kirghiz winter villages, deserted now except for a few 
labourers. My companions, from an Economic Institute from 
Tashkent, made studies of living arrangements. Of one hundred 
families who wintered here, only fifty had even a mud hut to live 
in; they brought back their yurts from the summer pastures. But 
all these hundred had stables for their livestock against the storms 
of winter; these were the single stationary possessions that 
anchored them to the village. 

In other countries, when sheep and cattle are sent to summer 
pasture, the herdsmen following them are the poor labourers of 
the village. Not so among the Kirghiz. Here the poor men, who 
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have only perhaps a half dozen sheep of their own, must remain 
behind in the winter village, earning their food by labour on some 
richer man’s hut or land. They make mud bricks, the better to 
fortify some richer man’s stable; they cut the high grass and lay 
up hay against the winter. But every Kirghiz who can afford it 
makes the long trek to the high pastures in summer. 

This is the high time of the year. Now will be feasting, and easy 
hospitality. Families from far villages will meet; marriages will 
be celebrated. The cattle will grow quickly fat, and the Kirghiz, 
whose life is in their cattle, will enjoy the Paradise of continuous 
loafing in the green fields. No one works in the summer pastures, 
no one except the women. The women, of course, work always. 
They milk the hundreds of ewes; they boil the milk and set it to 
sour into aivann, the main food of Kirghiz. They cook the sheep, 
and clean the entrails to make bags for the milk. They roll out 
the felted wool of which are made the yurt’s walls and the ground 
within it ; they decorate, cunningly laying black wool against white 
in patterns. But woman’s work is unregarded. When we asked a 
Kirghiz, in estimating family budgets, to tell us the cost of his 
yurt or of any part of it, he considered the market value of raw 
wool which he might have sold; he never counted the weeks of toil 
by women. 

All now were going to the summer pasture in the Vale of Alai; 
the army, the traders, the Kirghiz. ‘The long camel road was 
thronged with them in colourful procession, the Kirghiz in holiday 
attire with gay saddles. Their women wore the formal head-dress 
—a high white rounded drapery which increased their tallness. 
All were on horseback, there being no road for a wheeled cart in 
all this region. But an Uzbek road-mender with whom I talked by 
the road-side proudly pronounced some jumbled syllables in which, 
after several attempts, I made out the word ‘‘ automobile ’’; he 
proceeded to tell me that within five years there would be an auto- 
road to Irkestan; this region also looks forward to its ‘‘ five-year 
plan.’ Surely the traffic is great enough to justify an auto-road. 

In the great Vale of Alai, one hundred kilometres long by twenty- 
five wide, where at an elevation of 10,000 feet the grass is thick 
for a few brief months of summer, all caravans halted. The army, 
after a short stop to refresh their beasts for the desolate High 
Pamir beyond, pressed southward toward the posts by the Afghan 
frontier. "The traders turned east to Irkestan and China. The 
Kirghiz remained, setting up their yurts by the many streams in 
the Alai, in scores of encampments. The chief encampment, where 
the main road enters the valley, is Saretazh. 

Here, in the midst of many hundred yurts, I found the institu- 
tions of civilisation, penetrating two hundred kilometres south from 
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the railroad. The Gostorg (State Trading Company) was here with 
40,000 roubles’ worth of trade-goods in two yurts. Its manager, 
Abakumof, an old revolutionist whose father had disappeared for 
ever into Peter-Paul fortress, and whose mother, sister and sweet- 
heart had been violated and slain by the troops of Denikin, bragged 
cheerfully about the risks of his job: 


Four years ago the Gostorg sent the first trading expedition 
to the Alai, and it disappeared without a trace. Its goods were 
well chosen; the Kirghiz wanted them—and took them. Every 
night I think: here is 40,000 roubles of goods without any 
protection. Never for my own property would I so venture. 
But this is a government matter; we must bring the tribes close 
to the city. In old days, a Kirghiz went 200 kilometres to Osh 
to sell his wool-clip. Only the rich could so travel; they carried 
the wool of the poor and exploited them. Against this also we 
fight; we sell direct to each man, goods in return for his raw 
wool. And since we thus cut out one retail process, we sell 
here thirty per cent. cheaper than you can buy in the towns by 
the railway, I am more popular than even the doctor. He has 
thirty visitors daily, while I have two hundred. 


I visited the doctor’s yurt, where medical care was given daily 
to Kirghiz. Not so far away were also three yurts of the “‘ Jalauny 
Soviet,’’ the nomad government of the summer pastures. Here 
was a woman’s organiser, a school for illiterates, a people’s court— 
institutions of government travelling with the travelling Kirghiz. 

One morning, when the court was in session, I came to the small, 
shabby yurt where on a rug squatted the Kirghiz judge and the 
clerk of court. ‘There were no desks or chairs; the judge carried 
all legal documents with him, tied in a big red kerchief ; the clerk 
of court put out his papers on the ground and lay face downward in 
order to make his notes. Yet in these primitive quarters some very 
modern law was being enforced—laws relating to trade unions and 
to marriage. 

A labourer had worked a year and nine months for a wealthy 
Kirghiz, without any labour contract, or any knowledge what his 
wages would be ; during this time he had received some payment in 
food and small advances of money. He now wished settlement and 
the bey considered twenty roubles a month enough. The labourer, 
excited by new knowledge of workers’ rights, which had penetrated 
even to the Alai, demanded more. The court sustained him, order- 
ing his master to pay him at the trade-union rate of thirty-six 
roubles monthly. The bey appealed to a higher court. 

Into the yurt next came a bride and bridegroom, with their 
respective fathers and mothers. It is a case of under-age marriage 
and probable bride-purchase. The boy, who looks fourteen and is 
said by the doctor to be “ possibly fifteen, but certainly not yet 
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mature,’’ claims to be eighteen. The bride claims nineteen, but is 
said by the doctor to be sixteen, and also immature at the time of 
her marriage, which is now six months past. The judge questions 
them all. The fathers, hard-faced, domineering, angry that their 
ancient rights have been invaded, are clearly contemptuous of the 
judge’s powers to intervene. ‘The boy, timid at first, edges towards 
his bride as she enters, with a pathetically protective air. The 
girl, alas, seems a figure of comedy rather than tragedy, in her long 
velvet coat and a shawl of vivid orange. She has put all her best 
clothes on for this important occasion, and they make of her a 
monstrosity. But her eyes express questioning fear. ‘The “‘ bride- 
purchase ”’ is not proven, since both fathers deny it. Such charges 
are naturally difficult to prove. But the under-age marriage, in 
which a bride was selected by the big red-faced father for his 
immature son, is medically established. The Kirghiz judge, a 
thorough modernist, wishes to sentence the two fathers to two years 
in jail, the extreme sentence. But the two women co-judges, 
illiterate, chosen from the local population to sit with him, refuse to 
sanction a sentence so drastic for a fault which they know is 
customary. They wish to give eight months compulsory labour 
without confinement. Thus is the case settled. 

When court adjourned, we went to the judge’s home in an adjoin- 
ing yurt, where his charming young wife, in a purple, red and 
green khalat, sat nursing her baby. On seeing his father, the child 
stopped feeding and cried to be put on a horse; he was a true 
Kirghiz, learning to ride before learning to walk. The woman’s 
organiser, who lived in the judge’s yurt, told me the difficulties of 
agitation among women : 


I myself come from Northern Kirghizia, which is more 
developed. The Alaiis very backward, not a single woman here 
can read. ‘They are afraid to learn; when I come they run 
away. I tell them they need knowledge, and that men should 
have only one wife, and that girls should not marry so young. 
I tried to get girls to come to the school for illiterates, of which 
we have three in the Alai this summer. But so far, only the 
boys come to school. Even among boys, only a handful yet 
learn to read. 


Among these backward folk the secretary of the Pasture Soviet, 
Kolpaief, who in winter is head of the common schools of Southern 
Kirghizia, gave lectures on international politics, and organised 
live stock collectives. ‘‘ We begin with a hay-cutting collective,” 
he said, ‘“‘ and later purchase jointly breeding animals. We are 
starting a state-ranch in the Alai, which will give aid to the poorer 
Kirghiz. I also go among them, making speeches on taxes, on 
new laws, on labour regulations, and on the international situa- 
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tion.’ ‘‘ What can illiterate Kirghiz know of international 
politics? ’? I asked. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ answered Kolpaief, “* with 
Europe and America we concern ourselves very little. We have 
no geographies and no pictures of the ocean; these things are 
unintelligible. But with the struggle for power in Asia, with 
relations between Britain and Prussia, between Afghan and Tadjik 
—these matters are real to the Kirghiz. "There are Kirghiz in 
Northern India, and in Western China. They know these nations 
among which their people travel; they make very good speeches 
themselves on all such subjects. They know, certainly, that the 
Soviet Power has made them equal even with Russians, and given 


them a republic of their own.’ 
Anna LOUISE STRONG. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
THE Financia, ASPECT oF DIPLOMACY 


URE diplomacy, or the normal international activity of the 
HL piniciens seems to have gone by the board for the duration 

of the crisis in British credit. Even before that particular 
crisis came to a head, international diplomacy had to a large 
degree become overshadowed by the results of the several financial 
disturbances that broke over Europe during the spring and the 
summer of the present year. Financial instability in Continental 
Europe, however, even when it attained the gravity of the July 
crisis in Germany, was a matter that could not deeply shake the 
international structure. Although probably few public men in 
Berlin, in Paris, in New York consciously appreciated the fact that 
bedrock was not touched until the City of London was shaken, the 
emergency that arose in August reminded them of an axiomatic 
factor in international relations which before they had unthinkingly 
taken for granted. It was not an unrelated accident that the 
September meetings of the League of Nations wore an unusually 
academic air. Nor was that fact explained merely by the silence 
of the new British Government in matters of pure diplomacy. That 
government, a composite government of co-operative repentance for 
the past neglect of British politicians of all parties, attracted the 
anxious interest of every other Government in the Western 
hemisphere. The fact that Lord Reading, the new Foreign 
Minister, did not personally attend the League of Nations meetings 
at Geneva which began in the first week of September was 
explained by those whose business it was to explain such things as 
due, not to any change of sentiment in Whitehall towards the 
League of Nations, but to the circumstance that Lord Reading’s 
absorption in domestic and Indian affairs, added to his duties as 
Foreign Secretary, made it physically impossible for him to travel 
to Geneva at that time. Reasonable and genuine as such an 
explanation no doubt was, the absence of the British Foreign 
Secretary from Geneva was fairly symptomatic of a real change 
that had taken place in the world. 

That change deserves to be studied in its context. Recent 
history yields few more profitable fields for the study of cause 
and effect than that of the world’s finance and the world’s 
diplomacy in the period 1914-1931. ‘Those students who have had 
the curiosity to find out exactly what did happen in the field of 
European and American public finance during that period cannot 
be surprised at what has now come to the surface. It was not 
possible for the politicians of the leading countries of the world, 
least of all for the politicians of Great Britain, to play ducks and 
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drakes with the financial resources of their countries and not to 
find sooner or later that the result had to be faced. The facts 
themselves, when marshalled simply and connectedly, gave long 
and clear warning to all those who were disposed to take heed; 
as marshalled, for instance, in The Dupe as Hero, published in 
1930 under the pen-name Logistes, those facts were self-eloquent 
of a tendency that has now become a matter of popular interest 
and concern. For twelve years past there have been certain 
realistically-minded people, misjudged as cynics, who have held 
that the leading Powers in effect defeated in the world war of 
1914-18 were Germany and Great Britain ; and that the correspond- 
ing victors were France and the United States. Argument on such 
lines is useful only if it creates a likelihood that the lesson will be 
taken to heart, and that folly of so elementary a kind will in the 
future be avoided. 

Now it happens that for fifty years past Great Britain has held 
a cardinal position in the world’s major issues, such as peace or 
war, prosperity or adversity in economics.and in finance. It seems 
clear that one reason why the present disasters have overtaken the 
world is that in the critical period 1914-18, the politicians who were 
at the head of affairs in Great Britain were, in their average 
quality, men of inferior salt. Few historians will feel disposed to 
combat the opinion that the most influential British politicians of 
the war and immediate post-war period, with the single exception 
of Mr. Bonar Law, did not even appreciate the point about the 
cardinal nature of the British réle in international finance. ‘The 
modern basis of organised trade and finance throughout the world 
has been British finance. There have been, and always will be, 
periodic financial crises; their ramifications are in the nature of 
things international ; but in the last half century the ultimate safe- 
guard against chaos in international finance has been the City of 
London, The crises of 1890-6, 1907, I9I0-14, 1914-18, 1920-1, 


were in the last resort resolved by the stability of the City of . 


London, and the world’s confidence in it. That fact was due 
partly to the temperamental fitness of the English, and especially 
of the Scottish character for financial work, but partly to the 
accident that no practical alternative was available. New York 
up to 1914 was the centre of the world’s greatest debtor country ; 
Paris was not, and never has been since the days of Napoleon III, a 
centre of objective finance, but of nationalist, diplomatic finance ; 
Berlin before the war was also financially nationalist, but in an 
economic, not a diplomatic sense. "The only untrammelled inter- 
national centre was London. Not only was the world’s money 
market established in London, but the Stock Exchange in London 
was also international in the sense that (in the period, for instance, 
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1908 to 1913) eighty per cent. of the capital issues made in London 
were non-British issues. 

The practical effect of those circumstances in the succeeding 
circumstances created by the Great War was that amid the con- 
fusion and distress produced by that war the financial sheet anchor 
was still assumed to be the City of London. It was London that 
bore the financial brunt of the war itself. The universal confidence 
in London as a financial bulwark was such that it triumphed even 
over the palpable difference that the war had brought about. Yet 
it ought to have been obvious that a substantial part of the assets 
on which London’s position had in the past been based had now 
been handed over to New York and to Paris. The continuing belief 
in the undiminished strength of London was such, however, that 
when Germany crashed financially in 1923, it was the Bank of 
England’s support that enabled Dr. Schacht to begin the necessary 
rescue work. Similarly, the fact that Russia had committed 
financial suicide was to a large degree localised in its importance 
for the same reason. The post-war big or small financial 
disturbances, whether radiating from Germany, from Russia, from 
Austria, or from Hungary, were amenable to remedial measures 
because of the still persistent belief throughout the world that Great 
Britain was a country of inexhaustible financial strength. 

The leading British politicians of our time apparently shared 
that belief. Mr. Lloyd George must have shared it, for he left no 
evidence that he was in the least concerned by the profligacy of 
British expenditure during the war. Indeed, he left evidence of 
the exactly contrary import, for it was he who, as head of the 
British delegation at the 1919 Peace Conference, agreed to allow 
France more than half of the cash reparations imposed on Germany, 
while agreeing that less than a quarter would satisfy Great Britain. 
Mr. Baldwin must have held similar views, for in 1923 he consented 
to a funding of the American debt without reference to the other 
war debts owed to Great Britain. Mr. Winston Churchill in his 
turn must have imagined that the wealth accumulated by generations 
of his more careful predecessors was entirely fool-proof ; for in 1925 
he agreed to remit the bulk of both the French and the Italian debt 
to Great Britain. It is a wholly fair thing to juxtapose what 
happened in 1925 and what happened in 1931 between Great Britain 
and France. In 1925 Great Britain remitted some £500,000,000 
of debt due from France. In 1931 she was driven to borrowing 
some £65,000,000 from France. The relative wealth of the two 
countries was the same in 1925 as it was in 1931. Mr. Snowden 
made the next and final inroad on British financial resources by 
two budgets, not only unbalanced, but quite clearly unbalanceable 
as a result of mistaken Socialist theory. He did a magnificent thing 
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in recognising the moment when the financial structure of Great 
Britain threatened to topple, and in doing what was humanly 
possible for him to do, at whatever sacrifice of his own political 
interest, to avert the disaster. The disaster had been feared 
by serious British financiers ever since Mr. Churchill first started 
the fashion of turning the British budget, that traditionally august 
monument of financial correctitude, into an annual exhibition of 
flippant unconcern. Up to August 1931 Mr. Snowden proved 
himself to be not much of an improvement on Mr. Churchill. The 
British politicians of our time have not shown themselves to be 
good and faithful servants of the British people. 

The really serious thing in the crisis that came to a head in 
August 1931 was the fact that for the first time in the modern 
history of international finance, a doubt arose in the minds of non- 
British people about the financial soundness of Great Britain. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the mere existence of such 
a doubt constituted the gravest menace that had emerged since 
1914 to ordered human progress throughout the world. ‘There was 
no serious person in London or in New York who did not at once 
recognise the urgent duty of countering such a menace. ‘The 
emergency was an acid test for the British Socialist Party. Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Thomas reacted to the test, and 
proved themselves honest men. By following Mr. Henderson 
bodily into obstructionism at such a crisis the British Socialist 
Party branded itself as more irresponsible than any contemporary 
bolshevist movement in any country. There is no parailel, even 
in Russia, to so complete a contempt of national interest as that 
shown by the British Trades Union Congress and its followers in 
the House of Commons, in circumstances so clearly a 
every resource of national self-preservation. 


Mr. HENDERSON AS FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


The transition of Mr. Arthur Henderson from the responsible 
position of Foreign Secretary to that of leader of the obstructionist 
party in Great Britain may have the illogical, but perhaps natural, 
effect of detracting from the appreciation felt by his countrymen 
for the work he did in international affairs. He was not the 
best Foreign Secretary Great Britain ever had, but he did good 
work in one field. 

When he took over the portfolio of foreign affairs from Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in June 1929 he had before him a prospect 
of work of a not unpromising kind. As in 1924, SO in 1929, the 
Labour Party’s assumption of responsibility in foreign policy was 
made the more agreeable to itself by reason of the outgoing 
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Ministry’s errors and omissions, which conspired, with certain 
other ready-made occasions for the exercise of elementary intelli- 
gence, to smooth the path. Nor did it need much initial intelligence 
on Mr. Henderson’s part to take advantage of his opportunities. In 
the case of Russia, for instance, his course was clear. The record 
of the Conservative Party in its dealings with Russia has been 
singularly and, as it were, incorrigibly bad. ‘There is no sense 
in not “‘ recognising ’? Russia. One might as well not recognise 
a thunderstorm. In 1924 Mr. MacDonald had only to reverse his 
predecessor’s policy by at once recognising Russia to win the 
approval of all realistic people. When the Conservatives came 
back at the end of 1924 they proceeded after two more years— 
under the gaunt influence of Lord Brentford—to revert to their 
pristine absurdity of breaking off relations with Moscow. Every- 
thing that Lord Brentford felt about Russia, about the cracked 
brains and unscrupulous ambitions of the adventurers who held the 
people of Russia in their power, was felt also by all people who 
had a taste for peace and common-sense in the world. But the 
notion that one nation can ignore the very existence of another 
merely because the latter’s affairs have fallen into bad hands, is 
more childish than the proverbial habit fictitiously ascribed to the 
ostrich. In 1929, therefore, all that Mr. Henderson had to do to 
start off with flying colours was to resume diplomatic relations 
with Moscow. 

It is curious to observe the difference in style with which the 
two Labour Foreign Secretaries carried out the like gesture at the 
beginning of their office. In 1924 Mr. MacDonald boldly thrust 
aside what he called the ‘‘ pompous folly ’’ of the former govern- 
ment’s lack of realism towards Moscow. In 1929 Mr. Henderson 
did the like thing in an oddly nervous spirit, generated perhaps 
by a certain alarmist speech about the Third International which 
was made by Sir Austen Chamberlain. The occasion was the 
debate on the Address (July sth, 1929). Sir Austen shook Mr. 
Henderson by quoting some passages from a manifesto of the 
Third International that had appeared in Pravda (March 27th, 
1929): passages beginning with such slogans as ‘‘ Down with 
British Imperialism... ,’? ‘‘ Up with the revolution... ,” 
etc. Mr. Henderson appeared to be so affected that he solemnly 
but somewhat unnecessarily protested that he could not be blamed 
for the sort of thing that Sir Austen had disclosed. ‘* We on these 
benches,’’ he said, ‘‘ have no responsibility for what the Third 
International may say. I repeat, in the presence of this House, 
that we, as the Labour Party, have no responsibility for anything 
that may be issued by the Third International, that we have no 
association with the Third International, and we never have had 
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any.’ Looked at retrospectively from September 1931 the oddity 
of Mr. Henderson’s protests on that occasion is given an ironic 
turn; for the perfect analogy to the Third International in Russian 
politics is the Trades Union Congress in British politics. 

Mr. Henderson’s achievement in the Russian field was confined 
to the initial restoration of diplomatic relations. It was a negative 
achievement. No reasonable person, however, ever expected Mr. 
Henderson or any other Foreign Secretary to do anything more 
in that field than to prevent unnecessary emotion. It is impossible 
to do business with the leaders of Soviet Russia. The avoidance 
of emotional disturbance, however, has its value. One would 
expect that such an object would have been of the very essence 
of Conservative policy. One reason why many of the best brains 
in this and every country are Conservative probably is that the 
mass activity we know as politics is a more or less unavoidable 
evil, that the margin of error and muddle in political work is 
large, and that the Conservatives do least harm because they 
have a sense of caution, and because they realise that the existing 
state of affairs, whatever it may be, is in one important sense 
better than any alternative state of affairs as yet untried. In 
other words enterprise, caution, foresight, thrift, the virtues of 
the good people, postulate that there shall be a reasonable certainty 
that as one sows so shall one also reap. Reformers tend to do harm 
as well as good, often more harm than good, because they introduce 
factors of uncertainty, and uncertainty is the enemy of all honest 
business. Now it would have been a fair guess to imagine that of 
all the political parties the Conservative would be most concerned 
to let sleeping dogs lie. The good Conservatives, men like Mr. 
Baldwin, the late Mr. Bonar Law, the late Lord Balfour, would 
never go out of their way to provoke the half-wits of Moscow into 
active hostility. The unfortunate or muddled Conservatives such 
as Lord Brentford or Mr. Winston Churchill, however, showed 
that they hardly understood the elements of the Conservative creed 
when they allowed themselves to get excited and stampeded the 
Cabinet into getting excited about Russia. Such men do not seem 
to learn from their own experience. In 1929, therefore, Mr. 
Henderson was presented with a repetition of the opportunity that 
had been presented to Mr. MacDonald in 1924. 

A second ready-made opportunity for good work in the diplomacy 
that lay ahead was provided by the improved prospect of an Anglo- 
American agreement about naval armaments. The inevitable 
reaction after the 1927 failure at Geneva had already set in; it 
had been given a fillip in the United States by the arrival of Mr. 
Hoover, a man of proved common-sense, at the White House; the 
first steps had already been taken by the outgoing British govern- 
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ment for the resumption of diplomatic consultation between London 
and Washington; and General Dawes, another outstandingly good 
man, had been appointed to the London Embassy for the purpose. 
General Dawes arrived in London at the very moment of the 
Labour Cabinet’s taking office (Mr. MacDonald kissed hands at 
Windsor Castle on June 5th, 1929; General Dawes stepped off the 
boat at Southampton with his laconic and characteristic ‘“‘ Shake, 
Gentlemen! ”’ on June 14th; two days later the two were engaged 
at Forres in the conversations which prepared the way for Mr. 
MacDonald’s fruitful visit to the Rapidan camp of Mr. Hoover in 
the following winter). The point is that the real foundation of the 
Anglo-American understanding had been laid between February 
6th, 1929 (on which day Sir Austen Chamberlain announced in the 
House of Commons that “‘ all questions concerning our relations 
with America and the naval conditions of the two countries are 
under consideration by His Majesty’s Government ’’), and June 
5th, when the Labour Government assumed office. 

Thirdly, the Young reparation plan had been drawn up in the 
spring of 1929, and the course was, therefore, set for the organising 
of the plenary conference which was to give effect to the experts’ 
recominendations. ‘The Young Plan itself brought in its train the 
possibility of the evacuation of the Rhineland, which possibility 
Mr. Henderson duly helped to translate into fact. The three High 
Commissioners of the occupying Powers left Wiesbaden on June 
29th, 1930, and the last detachment of French troops left Mainz 
and Wiesbaden on June 30th, 1930. 

In the matter of China the new government benefited not from 
its predecessor’s faults, but from its virtues. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain had taken a consistently progressive and far-sighted view of 
British policy in China, and Mr. Henderson had nothing more 
difficult to do than to continue Sir Austen’s work in the same 
spirit. In his initial speech, indeed (July 6th, 1929), Mr. Hender- 
son duly announced that the conversations begun by Sir Miles 
Lampson and the Chinese authorities on the subjects of the pro- 
jected commercial treaty, the rendition of Wei-hai-wei, the future 
utilisation of the British share of the Boxer indemnity, certain 
questions arising out of extra-territoriality, were simply being 
continued. 

In the matters above recapitulated Mr. Henderson’s personal 
enterprise was given little scope. Mr. MacDonald himself took 
the initiative in that of the Anglo-American naval understanding ; 
Mr. Snowden was the man naturally marked out for the work of 
the reparation settlement ; and in the case of Russia and of China 
there was little exercise for Mr. Henderson. There remained the 
League of Nations as the only and peculiar chance offered to him 
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of leaving behind a distinctive impression of himself as British 
Foreign Secretary. It was in that field that he did indeed 
distinguish himself. He began by carrying into effect the Cabinet's 
decision to sign the Optional Clause (Clause 36) of the statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, a decision that had 
already been made known in the King’s Speech; and he went on 
to enlarge his influence in the pacific work of Geneva as the 
bulwark against war. 

Although the conditions that greeted Mr. Henderson when he 
entered the Secretary of State’s room at the Foreign Office were 
agreeable enough, it happened by an accident that one of the first 
duties that fell to him was the liquidation of a certain embarrassing 
situation that had arisen in Egyptian affairs. Mr. Henderson’s 
conduct in that emergency at first caused a certain misunderstand- 
ing. ‘The misunderstanding was mainly due to an outburst in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Winston Churchill, who showed 
himself to be under the impression that the dismissal of Lord 
Lloyd from the post of British High Commissioner in Egypt was 
an initial act of high-handedness on the part of Mr. Henderson. 
Yet Mr. Churchill, who had been a member of the late Ministry, 
ought to have known that such was not the case. The fact was 
that there had been differences of view between Lord Lloyd and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain long before the Labour Government came 
into office, and the Conservative dossier bequeathed to Mr. Hender- 
son presented to him as a matter of urgency the question whether 
Lord Lloyd should continue in office in Cairo. The Labour 
Cabinet at once decided, as the Conservative Cabinet would no 
doubt have decided, had it remained in office, that Lord Lloyd 
must go. Mr. Henderson tactfully attempted to persuade Lord 
Lloyd to resign quietly and to avoid all publicity. It was not 
his fault that the attempt failed. Nor can any criticism lie against 
him because he failed in 1930, as Mr. MacDonald before him in 
1924 and Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1927, to reach an agreement 
with Egypt. (See Egypt No. 1. 1930. Cmd. 3575.) 

Mr. Henderson’s record mainly consists of the work he did at 
Geneva. Much of it was good work; for example, the help he gave 
to the scheme for harmonising the Kellogg Pact with the League 
Covenant, and the moral stimulus he gave to the cause of dis- 
armament. Some of it was bad, especially the support he gave to 
the ridiculous scheme of financial assistance to States victims of 
aggression. It is for the help he gave to the cause of disarmament 
that Mr. Henderson’s tenure of the Foreign Secretaryship will be 
chiefly remembered. He was an enthusiast in that cause, and made 
it his special subject. He made good speeches at Geneva and in 
Great Britain. At one point, towards the end of February, 1931, 
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he acted with vigour and effect by making rapid visits to Paris and 
to Rome, and thus materially helping the French and Italian 
Governments to conclude the naval agreement that was announced 
to the world on March 1st, 1931 (British White Paper, Cmd. 3812). 
When the Council of the League at its May 1931 session invited 
Mr. Henderson to be the Chairman of the Disarmament Con- 
ference projected for February 1932 (a mission he is not now likely 
to fulfil) it interpreted a widely felt appreciation of what Mr. 
Henderson had contributed to the cause. 

One of the curious aspects of his character emerged during the 
summer of this year, when the various financial and economic 
crises took form. When Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius visited 
Chequers (June 7th) the financial situation in Germany was such 
that its solution was a matter of overwhelming, immediate im- 
portance. Neither Dr. Briining nor Dr. Curtius was disposed at 
such a time to discuss the prospects of next year’s Disarmament 
Conference, the practical question for them being whether Ger- 
many could survive till next year. Mr. MacDonald showed a 
realistic appreciation of that circumstance. By contrast Mr. 
Henderson, whose mental equipment reveals a blind spot for all 
questions of finance and economics (which spot no doubt accounts for 
his subsequent assumption of the position of obstructionist leader 
in Great Britain), could not be induced to take any intelligent 
interest in the German situation, and spent his time at Chequers 
in an attempt, without success, to deflect the conversation to the 
subject of disarmament. ‘There were three outstanding occasions 
during the period of his office as Foreign Secretary when his lack 
of understanding of financial and economic questions became a 
handicap to the competent discharge of his duty. The first was 
when he approved the scheme of financial assistance to aggressed 
States, whereby he exposed the British Treasury to a potential 
liability of a quixotic and nonsensical kind; the second, when he 
addressed the Council of the League at its May (1931) session 
on the subject of the economic crisis, on which occasion he spoke 
words which created something like dismay in the minds of all 
people who knew anything about the subject, and which for the 
sake of his own reputation he had better never have spoken; 
the third, when he failed at the Chequers meeting to appreciate 
the importance, or even the meaning, of the German crisis. Is it 
not possible that his remarkable error of judgment or lapse of 
public spirit in the middle of August, when he deserted his col- 
leagues Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden, both of whom do 
appreciate the meaning of elementary facts in finance and econo- 
mics, was due to the same failing in his character? 
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GERMANY, THE HAGUE AND DISARMAMENT. 


An account of the Seven-Power Conference, which sat in London 
from July 20th to July 23rd to consider the Hoover Plan, was given 
in these pages of the September ConTEMPORARY REvIEW. ‘The 
three practical decisions of that conference were (1) that the 
Central Bank credit of $100,000,000 (20,000,000) recently 
granted to the Reichsbank under the auspices of the Bank for 
International Settlements be renewed at maturity for a period of 
three months; (2) that concerted action be taken by the central 
banks in the various countries to maintain the volume of credits 
they had already granted to Germany ; and (3) that a recommenda- 
tion be given ‘‘ that the Bank for International Settlements should 
be invited to set up without delay a committee of representatives 
nominated by the Governors of the Central Banks interested to 
inquire into the immediate further credit needs of Germany, and 
to study the possibilities of converting a portion of the short-term 
credits into long-term credits.’’ 

The Bank for International Settlements lost no time in start- 
ing the work allotted to it. Within twenty-four hours (i.e. on July 
24th) it telegraphed to Mr. MacDonald its intention at once to 
consider ways and means of giving effect to the decisions of the 
Conference. Dr. Brtining proposed that a committee of three non- 
German economists should be appointed to study the position in 
Berlin, their work to be additional to whatever investigation might 
be carried out by the Bank for International Settlements. ‘The 
Bank for International Settlements on July 31st announced the 
formation of its own committee of inquiry thus: Sir Walter Layton 
(Great Britain), Mr. Albert Wiggin (U.S.A.), M. Moreau (France) 
and Dr. Melchior (Germany). The committee held its first meeting 
at Basle on August 8th, when Mr. Wiggin presided and Dr. Mel- 
chior read a statement on the German position. It finished its 
work on August 17th, and issued a full report on the following 
day. ‘That report should be read side by side with Dr. Schacht’s 
book, The End of Reparations, published by Jonathan Cape, on 
September 14th, a common theme of both being the unsound 
increase between 1924 and 1930 of Germany’s indebtedness, 
especially her short-term indebtedness. 

‘Two sets of figures may be quoted to reveal the extent to which 
that unsound practice had been pursued. At the end of 1930 Ger- 
many’s own investments abroad amounted to only 9.7 milliards of 
marks (say £480,000,000), whereas foreign capital invested in 
Germany amounted to 25.5 milliard marks (say £1,270,000,000). 
The short-term position was even more precarious, for whereas the 
amount of German capital abroad recallable at short term amounted 
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to only 5.3 milliard marks (say £260,000,000), nearly twice as 
much foreign capital of the like kind was invested in Germany, 
namely 10.3 milliard marks (say #510,000,000). Not only, there- 
fore, did Germany’s total debt liability exceed the limits of wisdom, 
but her ability to meet it was exposed to the constant threat of 
sudden calls for repayment twice as large as the amount she 
herself might be able to call in to meet them. ‘That danger was 
illustrated in the fact that between December 31st, 1930, and July 
31st, 1931 (seven months), no smaller an amount of short-term 
loan had been recalled from Germany than 2.9 milliard marks (say 
£140,000,000), or more than a quarter of the whole. The Com- 
mittee’s practical problem, therefore, was to prevent the further 
weakening of Germany by the continued withdrawal of short- 
term loans from Germany, that is to arrange for the extension 
or replacement of capital thus withdrawn ; and to consider whether 
the past withdrawals could also be replaced. 

The Committee’s rulings were (1) that the existing body of 
foreign credits in Germany should be maintained (to which end the 
German and foreign banks had already agreed that the existing 
short-term loans should be prolonged for six months) ; (2) that at 
least some part of the loans already withdrawn should be replaced 
by foreign credits, and that such foreign credits should be long- 
term, in order that the existing emergency should not be repeated 
six months hence. In its general examination of the difficulty 
whereby the security for further loans was weakened precisely 
because of the extent of existing loans, in other words the difficulty 
of a vicious circle, the Committee reverted to a postulate of a 
general restoration of confidence throughout the world as the only 
effective means to a permanent solution. It expressed the opinion 
that prompt action was needed on the part of the world’s chief 
governments. ‘The necessary action was prescribed thus: ‘‘ We 
think it essential that before the period of prolongation of credits 
recommended by the London Conference comes to an end they 
should give to the world the assurance that international political 
relations are established on a basis of mutual confidence, which is 
the sine qua non of economic recovery, and that the international 
payments to be made to Germany will not be such as to imperil the 
maintenance of her financial stability.’? It was while such efforts 
were being directed towards the permanent solution of the German 
problem that the still greater problem of British credit was thrust 
upon a harassed world. 

The next stage in the treatment of both cases must necessarily 
be political. What chance is there of an improvement in Franco- 
German relations? It was announced on August 13th that the 
method of personal discussion, such as had been used by Mr. 
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MacDonald, Mr. Henderson, Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius in the 
Anglo-German field, was to be exterded to the Franco-German 
field, and that M. Laval had accepted an invitation on his own 
and on M. Briand’s behalf, to visit Berlin at the end of August. 
Two days later M. Laval informed Dr. Briining that as a result 
of M. Briand’s health the visit would have to be postponed till 
October. Berlin, however, attempted to encourage Paris to regard 
the matter on a somewhat shorter view, and on September 12th 
Herr Forster, German Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, delivered a 
revised official invitation to MM. Laval and Briand to visit Berlin 
on September 27th. The invitation was accepted. 

Unfortunately the more exuberant French newspaper commenta- 
tors, whose style was unable to resist the demoralising influence of 
the palpable strength of France, financial, political and military, 
began to speculate on the use that might be made of the present 
opportunity. It was rumoured, no doubt correctly, that such com- 
ment was distasteful to M. Laval, who had already won a reputa- 
tion for seriousness and moderation in his foreign outlook; and 
the French Government used its well-known influence over the 
French Press to restrain such newspapers from further comment 
of the like kind. Dr. Briining, however, was not in a comparable 
position to restrain the German Press from retorts of a Nazi 
complexion. ‘The strength of Nazism was growing daily, largely 
as a result of the provocative nature of French policy. The danger 
was that in offering financial help to German industry even MM. 
Laval and P-iand might demand political conditions such as Dr. 
Briining could not give. How, for instance, could he make any 
promises about the Stahlhelm when he knew he could not “‘ deliver 
the goods ”’? 

None the less there were increasing sections of French opinion 
outside Paris which were becoming tired of the politicians and 
their works, and which longed for a quiet world in which they 
could invest their surplus cash. The wealth of France, according 
to some shrewd observers, may prove to be one of the factors 
that make for an improvement in Franco-German relations, for it 
is not in human nature for a country which has become the 
second richest country in the world, and which temperamentally 
is thrifty and tenacious of what it holds, to encourage conditions 
which militate against security in investment. 

Popular feeling in Germany was not improved by the result of 
The Hague Court’s deliberations on the proposed customs’ union. 
Yet the practical value of that result was reduced to nil by the 
fact that Herr Schober and Dr. Curtius had already informed 
the Commission of Inquiry for European Union (September 3rd) 
that the project had been abandoned. 
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The interest that attached to the ‘‘ advisory opinion ’’ given by 
the Court was mainly due to the fact that the occasion was the 
first on which the Court had functioned in a matter that had 
aroused widespread feeling. The occasion was generally regarded 
as a test case of the efficacy of a judicial super-national tribunal. 
In particular American opinion was bound to regard the result 
as a commentary on the soundness of the recent American decision 
to be represented on the bench. ‘That decision had been taken 
only two and a half years ago. The issue submitted to the Court 
was purely juridical, as it was bound to be, but a strong division of 
political feeling on the subject was known to exist. The view that 
the customs’ union was “ illegal,’’ that is, that it conflicted with 
the clear treaty obligations of Germany and/or Austria, was uni- 
versally known to be the French view. It was not the Court’s 
business to take notice of political prejudice outside, but to give a 
firm answer, ‘“‘ yes’? or “‘no,”’? to the quite simple question 
whether the customs’ union did conflict with existing treaty stipu- 
lations. If the Court had been a body influenced only by juridical 
criteria, no question could have been easier to decide. The result, 
however, belied the hopes of those who had imagined that The 
Hague Court could be depended on as judicial tribunal. The fact 
that the Court’s decision was based on a vote of the judges, and 
that the voting revealed so substantial a conflict that eight of the 
judges voted “‘ no”’ and seven “‘ yes,’’ suggested that something 
besides legal criteria had operated. For in so simple a matter it 
was unlikely that competent and learned judges, working objec- 
tively, would not reach prompt and unanimous agreement. 

In essence the point was this: the treaties stipulated such and 
such a thing (which was clear, simple and unmistakable); the 
customs’ union proposed such and such a thing (which was equally 
clear, simple and unmistakable): did the two sets of formule 
conflict or not? In other words fifteen learned judges sitting at 
The Hague were asked to pronounce whether the word white meant 
the same thing as the word black, and the result was a division of 
eight against seven. When, moreover, it was observed that the 
majority, who supported the French political thesis, were composed 
mainly of Central American representatives, or of the representa- 
tives of the European Powers politically allied with France, and 
that they bore down the collective legal weight of such eminent 
countries as Great Britain, the United States, Germany and Japan, 
the last prop of public confidence in the tribunal was removed. 

The question submitted to the Court by the Council of the 
League was this: ‘‘ Would a régime established between Germany 
and Austria on the basis and within the limits of the principles 
laid down by the Protocol of March roth, 1931, be compatible with 
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Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain and with Protocol No. 1 
signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922?’ On the one hand the 
Court had before it the text of the Austro-German customs’ union 
(given in full in THe ConTrTEMPORARY REVIEW, May 1931, pp. 
650-52). That protocol merely provided for a customs’ union 
between the two countries ‘‘ under full maintenance of the indepen- 
dence of the two countries concerned, and with due respect for the 
obligations entered upon with third Powers. . . .”’ (Clause I, para- 
graph i.) It further stipulated that ‘“‘the customs administration 
of each country shall maintain its independence from that of the 
other country, and remain under the exclusive control of the 
government of its respective country ’’ (V, i). On the other hand 
lay the text of the two instruments mentioned in the question 
submitted to the Court, of which the main relevant phrases were 
these : ‘‘ The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. Conse- 
quently, Austria undertakes in the absence of the consent of the 
said Council to abstain from any act which might directly or 
indirectly or by any means whatever compromise her indepen- 
dence, particularly, and until her admission to membership of the 
League of Nations, by participation in the affairs of another 
Power ’’ (Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, September, 
1919); and ‘“‘ The Government of the Federal Republic of Austria 
undertakes, in accordance with the terms of Article 88 of the 
Treaty of Saint-Germain, not to alienate its independence; it will 
abstain from any negotiations or from any economic or financial 
engagement calculated directly or indirectly to compromise this 
independence. ‘This undertaking shall not prevent Austria from 
maintaining, subject to the provisions of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain, her freedom in the matter of Customs tariffs and com- 
mercial or financial agreements, and, in general, in all matters 
relating to her economic régime or her commercial relations, 
provided always that she shall not violate her economic indepen- 
dence by granting to any State a special régime or exclusive 
advantages calculated to threaten this independence ’’ (No. 1 of the 
Protocols signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922). 

The Court’s judgment was delivered on September 5th, to the 
effect that a régime established on the basis of the Protocol of 
March i19th, 1931, would not be compatible with Protocol No. 1 
signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922. The eight judges whose 
majority vote established that verdict were Count Rostworowski 
(Poland), Sefior Altamira (Spain), M. Fromageot (France), Sefior 
de Bustamante (Cuba), Sefior Urrutia (Colombia), Signor Anzilotti 
(Italy), Sefior Guerrero (Salvador), Mr. Negulesco (Roumania) ; 
and the dissenting seven were Sir Cecil Hurst (Great Britain), 
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Mr. F. Kellogg (U.S.A.), Mr. Adatchi (Japan), Baron Rolin- 
Jaequemyns (Belgium), Herr Schiicking (Germany), Jonk- 
heer van Eysinga (Holland), Mr. Wang (China). Six of the 
eight (Seftor Guerrero, Count Rostworowski, M. Fromageot, Sefior 
Altamira, Sefior Urrutia and Mr. Negulesco) were of opinion that 
the 1931 Protocol would conflict also with the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain. 

The Court’s explanation of its decision was.singularly uncon- 
vincing. The main passage ran thus: ‘‘ It can scarcely be denied 
that the establishment of this régime does not in itself constitute 
an act alienating Austria’s independence. It may even be main- 
tained, if regard be had to the terms of Article 88 of the Treaty 
of Peace, that since Austria’s independence is not, strictly speak- 
ing, endangered, within the meaning of that article, there would 
not be, from the point of view of law, any inconsistency with that 
article. On the other hand, it is difficult to deny that the projected 
régime of Customs union constitutes a ‘ special régime’ and 
that it affords Germany in relation to Austria ‘ advantages’ 
which are withheld from third Powers. It is useless to urge that 
the Austro-German Protocol of 1931 (Article I, No. 2) provides 
that negotiations are to be entered into for a similar arrange- 
ment with any other country expressing a desire to that effect. 
It is clear that this contingency does not affect the immediate result 
of the Customs union as at present projected between Germany and 
Austria. Finally, if the régime projected by the Austro-German 
Protocol of Vienna in 1931 be considered as a whole from the 
economic standpoint adopted by the Geneva Protocol of 1922, it is 
difficult to maintain that this régime is not calculated to threaten 
economic independence, and that it is, consequently, in accord 
with the undertakings specifically given by Austria in that Protocol 
with regard to her economic independence.”’ 

The seven dissenting judges made use of the right conferred 
on them by Article 17 of the Rules of the Court to issue an 
explanation of their disagreement with the verdict. In it they 
protested that the Court was not concerned ‘‘ with political con- 
siderations nor with political consequences,’’ but only with “‘a 
legal question.”? ‘They stated that they could find no provision 
in the 1931 Protocol of which the consequences, so far as could 
reasonably be foreseen, would threaten Austria’s independence, 
and which would, accordingly, be incompatible with Austria’s 
continued existence as a separate and independent State. They 
‘‘ aoree with the opinion that the régime to be set up under the 
Vienna Protocol would not involve Austria in the loss of her inde- 
pendence, i.e., it would not constitute an alienation of it. They 
share, speaking broadly, the view expressed in the opinion of the 
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Court as to the nature and extent of the obligation accepted by 
Austria to abstain from acts which might compromise or threaten 
her independence. Nor is there anything in the outline which that 
opinion gives of the régime to be set up under the Vienna Protocol 
which the undersigned desire to contradict. What they do not 
find in the opinion of the Court is any explanation as to how and 
why that régime would threaten or imperil Austria’s indepen- 
dence.”’ 

So many things in Franco-German relations had gone wrong, 
so many hopes had been disappointed, that after The Hague Court 
had added its contribution to the discord, it looked as if the chief 
remaining hope was the projected Disarmament Conference. 
Speaking before the League Assembly on September rath, Dr. 
Curtius made what was for him an unusually outspoken plea for 
drastic and immediate disarmament based upon equality of status. 
He welcomed Signor Grandi’s suggested ‘‘ armaments truce ’’ as a 
provisional measure, but pointed to next February’s conference 
as a real test of Geneva’s value. Germany, he said, could not 
accept a dual state of armed power based upon two sets of weights 
and measures. He left little doubt in the minds of his hearers that 
unless next February the Disarmament Conference succeeded in 
its object, it would be unpractical for any voice to restrain Germany 
from leaving the League. 

Happily reports, as yet unofficial, began to cross the Atlantic 
in the second week of September to the effect that Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Stimson were working on the details of a scheme, said to 
have originated with Mr. Borah, of a five-year naval holiday, to be 
submitted to the Disarmament Conference as a means both to the 
ultimate object of the Conference and to immediate economic relief 
throughout the world. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

September 15th, 1931. 
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CASAR AUGUSTUS-* 


Dr. Rice Holmes declares that this detailed biography of the great 
Augustus, the architect of the Roman Empire, is his final historical 
work. If such be the case Dr. Holmes will at any rate have the 
gratification of knowing that it is a worthy completion, in scholar- 
ship and in brilliant prose, of almost unique labours on the history 
of immortal Rome. It is forty-three years ago since it occurred 
to him 

that an English narrative of Czesar’s conquest of Gaul might 
help to relieve the weariness of the schoolboys whose lot it is to 
flounder, in ceaseless conflict with the Ablative Absolute, through 
the pages of the Commentaries; might help them to realise that 
those pages were not written for the purpose of inflicting mental 
torture, but were the story of events which did really happen, 
and many of which rival in interest the exploits of Cortes or of 
Clive. 


In 1899, eleven years later, a vast treatise appeared entitled 
Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul. ‘The work had outgrown its original 
conception and in its final form issued in r9rz all the problems not 
only of the conquest but of the races conquered are pursued with 
such scholarship, assiduity and purity of style as to place Dr. Rice 
Holmes among the great English historians. His knowledge of 
India, manifested in his earlier History of the Mutiny, proved 


* The Architect of the Roman Empire 27 B.c.-A.D. 14. By T. Rice Holmes. 
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invaluable in his estimate of tribal warfare. Before the publication 
of the second edition of the Conquest of Gaul another work, of 
equal magnitude, entitled Ancient Britain and the Invasions of 
Julius Caesar was issued in 1907. In this work, which supple- 
mented the Conquest of Gaul, Dr. Holmes traced the history of 
Britain from the Paleolithic Age with a strict command of all the 
almost innumerable monographs which had been written on this 
vexed subject up to the date of publication. It is an amazing work, 
since the process of integration supplied a narrative which made 
the thousands of years before the days of Caius Ceesar alive and 
real; and at one stroke as it were the pre-history of Britain, the 
discontinuous story of many epochs, became history itself with 
every step verified and all the evidence criticised and weighed. 
Twenty-five years have elapsed since the book was written, and it 
has not been displaced despite the discoveries of later years. That, 
moreover, is true of the many complex problems that arise in the 
course of the account of Ceesar’s invasions. 

Appetite grows with composition, and Dr. Holmes determined 
to face the great historical problem of the Roman Republic and the 
Founder of the Empire. His work was not composed in haste. A 
vast literature and vaster avenues of pure thought on problem after 
problem had to be conquered, and it was not till the year 1923 that 
Dr. Holmes was in a position to publish the three volumes of this 
ambitious work. ‘The first volume dealt with the origins of the 
Roman Republic and traced its moving history till the year 58 B.c., 
that is to say until the period of the first consulship of Cesar and 
the exile of Cicero. The second volume deals with a period of only 
nine years, depicting the scene in Rome, the campaigns in Gaul 
and Britain, the gradual storm against the absent commander and 
ends with the crossing of the Rubicon between Ariminum and 
Ravenna (the boundary of Cesar’s province) on January 11th, 
50 B.c., and with the consequent outbreak of the Civil War. In 
these volumes, as in the previous works, Dr. Holmes divides his 
treatise into two parts, the first providing a continuous narrative 
with ample footnote authorities, and the second a series of very 
learned appendices containing full discussions of problems that 
call for special treatment. This method he pursued in his succeed- 
ing books, a device of singular felicity. The third volume starts 
with Czesar’s bloodless conquest of Italy to the fatal Ides of March 
in the year 44 B.c. The narrative portion of this volume 
significantly closes with Cicero’s foolish gibe at the young 
Octavian. 


He sneered at Octavian, who so easily outwitted him, as ‘“‘a 
mere boy ’’; and he forgot that even were Antony removed, 
Octavian and all that Octavian stood for would remain. . 


= 
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The work of Ceesar was interrupted by renewed civil war until 
his adopted son gave peace to the wearied world and, reconciling, 
as Ceesar had failed to do, republican forms and aristocratical 
self-love with his own supremacy, developed in a more tolerant 
spirit and with sundry divergences in principle and detail, the 
idea of monarchy combined with municipal self-government, 
which had inspired the founder of the Roman Empire. 


Dr. Holmes in two more volumes has completed the wonderful 
story by relating the life work of Octavianus. The first volume was 
published in 1928 and took the record from the meaningless murder 
of Cesar to 27 B.c. when Octavianus was called Augustus and in 
fact founded the Principate. In the volume published in the 
present year Dr. Holmes takes the moving picture from that date to 
the death of Augustus on August 19th, A.D. 14, “‘the anniversary 
of the day on which he entered upon his first consulship.’’ These 
forty years were devoted to building up an empire that stands at 
the base of all modern civilisation. Augustus in the midst of his 
intolerable labours had his full share of the troubles common to 
man. He lost in the year 9 B.c. his sister and co-mate Octavia, 
one of the most wonderful women in history, and in the next year 
he lost Drusus, the brilliant young general, his stepson or son. 


Octavia, who had served her country and her brother not less 
faithfully than Drusus, and whose noble nature, even if he was 
as cold as some historians have thought, he never failed to 
honour, had died in the year before he lost the much loved 
stepson who was believed to be in truth his only son. He 
ordered that her body should lie in state in the temple of Julius 
Ceesar, in which he delivered the funeral oration, while Drusus 
delivered another from the Rostra, for the mourning was public, 
and the Senators had discarded their official dress, the tunic with 
a purple stripe. 


Death indeed dealt Augustus many a shrewd blow. ‘The death of 
Agrippa in 12 B.c. deprived him of a friend indeed : ‘‘ Without the 
aid of Agrippa at Naulochus and Actium, he could never have 
become the First Citizen and the ruler of the Roman world.’’ He 
lost his dear friend Virgil in 19 B.c., Horace, “‘ one of the best 
loved of his many friends,’’ in 8 B.c., and in the same year the 
noble-hearted Meecenas. He had sorrows enough with his infamous 
daughter Julia and other private troubles. On the other hand he 
had at all times many personal friendships, much personal devotion 
and the almost universal recognition that he was the national hero. 
He was not the frigid, inscrutable personality, the strange cold 
enigma, painted by many historians. He loved the cheerier things 
of life and welcomed them, as one extant letter shows. As to his 
moral character it is to be remembered that slanders always assault 
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the very great, and it is doubtful whether the evidence is conclusive 
for any of the charges. Dr. Holmes accepts some charges, and it 
may be that in the hard and immoral world of Rome even an 
Augustus, the author of the greatest moral reforms that ever had 
been placed on any statute book, slipped down. But immorality 
was not in the real nature of the man. 

He was, like Napoleon, a ceaseless worker from the beginning 
of his career to the very end. ‘The cares of all the world were upon 
his shoulders and nobly he bore them in his upright, silent fashion. 
The very list of his reforms, moral, social, economic, constitu- 
tional, seems to be beyond the scope of any man. Yet they were 
his reforms and not another’s. He was indeed an architect on a 
scale that the world has not since seen. Had Napoleon had peace 
he might have done work on the same scale, as his constitutional 
reforms and his Code show. But he had never the chance to show 
in a continuous sense his greatest, his administrative, powers. 
Augustus made his chance and seized it, grasped out of the very 
midst of social and constitutional chaos. He was charged with the 
adoption of a policy that eventually, after four centuries, ruined 
Egypt. Dr. Holmes plainly disbelieves the charge and certainly 
Egypt from A.D. 360 to A.D. 534, from the account given by Pro- 
fessor de Zulueta, seemed to be far from ruined. But in any event 
Augustus deplored the system of doles and the pauperisation of 
the Roman populace, though he could not stop it. Moreover Egypt 
was only one of the many provinces and Augustus had to build for 
all. He was the ‘‘ Father of his country,”’ the title that he valued 
most. He made the Provinces happy, he established the Pax 
Romana, he stimulated economic progress in Asia Minor and Syria, 
in Gaul, Spain and Africa. The one thing that he did not do was 
to establish (says Dr. Holmes) a state system of education, though 
the military training of youth went on. It was a loss, but he left 
education to the common sense of the people and in some provinces 
at any rate general education was soon to have a beginning. Indeed, 
the creation of a Civil Service must have involved a measure of 
education even at the beginning of the Christian era. Augustus 
considered that he had laid out the lines for a permanent empire, 
and when he died his people realised that his work was writ in 
marble. 

On the 17th of September Augustus by decree of the Senate 
was declared divine; priests were assigned for his worship, and 
Livia, whom in his will he had named Augusta, was made his 
priestess. By a vote of the Senate a shrine was erected to him 


in Rome; others elsewhere by various communities. But it was 
sufficient glory to have been the architect of the Roman Empire. 


J. E. G. pe M. 
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HENRY DUNDAS.* 


This excellent biography by Dr. Holden Furber, an American 
scholar, of a very great Scotsman, Henry Dundas, the First Vis- 
count Melville, is not substantially weakened by the fact that the 
family papers relating to the famous impeachment of 1804-5 are 
not available. The sole point of interest in the impeachment of 
Dundas for modern readers is the fact that he was very rightly 
acquitted of the charge of malversation of the funds which had 
passed through his hands as Treasurer of the Navy. For lawyers 
there is the additional point that it was the last instance up to the 
present date of that useful though somewhat cumbersome proce- 
dure. It is not to be assumed, however, that there will not be any 
more cases of impeachment. Longer intervals have happened be- 
tween the successive cases and, to be frank, impeachment is a 
very important power possessed by the House of Commons. 

Henry Dundas was born on April 28th, 1742, at Edinburgh, into 
what may be called the legal purple, since he was the son of a 
most distinguished Scottish lawyer, Robert Dundas, who became 
Lord President of the Court of Session. His mother lived to the 
age of ninety-two, and saw her son attain his greatest heights and 
was his constant adviser. ‘‘ From her Dundas inherited that 
extraordinary capacity for business which enabled him to accom- 
plish so much in so many spheres of activity.’’ He joined 
unique opportunities with great power of work and became an 
Advocate in 1763, and three years later was Solicitor-General for 
Scotland. He had a great capacity for law and old Lord Lauder- 
dale declared him to be in the pick of the young Advocates. In 1774 
he was elected to Parliament for Midlothian, and in 1775 became 
Lord Advocate, a post that enabled him to build up a controlling 
political influence in Scotland. ‘That control he never lost, though 
he lost the post itself when Fox attained power in 1783. He was 
for a wider field, and though he was uncrowned king of Scotland 
his became an imperial career when the British Empire was in 
very low water. 

Dundas first specialised on Indian affairs, and Lord North, 
as early as 1781, made him chairman of the committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of affairs in Madras. He became one of the 
few authorities on the complex problems of India, and he it was 
that the younger William Pitt called on to work out the reorganisa- 
tion of India under the India Act of 1784. The young Prime 
Minister and Dundas worked solidly together and the uncrowned 
king of Scotland was essential, not only because of the solid Scottish 


* Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811. Political Manager of 
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vote, but in the fact that he was a brilliant social success. The 
two men were devoted friends and, despite Dr. Furber’s judicial 
doubts as to the comparative merits of the India Bills of Fox and 
Pitt, it is certain to-day that the practical extinction of the John 
Company would have been a mistake, as, indeed, Dr. Furber 
admits. ‘he time was not ripe. Dr. Furber’s judgment of the 
attitude of Dundas towards Hastings is symptomatic of the whole 
book. He denies that Dundas was eager for the impeachment. 

His first official contact with Indian affairs gave him an 
unfavourable opinion of Hastings’ financial management and 
aggressive foreign policy. As the years went by, he came to 
have a higher opinion of Hastings’s talents and abilities, but he 
realised that new measures for the government of India would 
need new men to execute them. Hastings had done excellent 
work, but he was indissolubly connected with a system of Indian 
administration which both political parties in England admitted 
to be outworn. Dundas did not know Hastings personally. 


Moreover, he insisted that India 


was to be governed in India and not in Downing Street or Leaden- 
hall Street. His duty, as he conceived it, was to present the Indian 
Budget in Parliament, to see to it that the Company appointed 
suitable men to the highest positions, to give those men every 
degree of confidence, to smooth over any differences between 
the Governor-General and his subordinates, and to inform 
judges, governors, and commanders-in-chief of the trend of 
home opinion. It was understood that any great decision involv- 
ing war, or treaty obligations with native powers, would be 
discussed in Parliament. Nevertheless, such decisions were 
to stand unless the Board of Control recalled the offending 
official. 


It is desirable at this time to call attention to the Indian policy 
of Henry Dundas since it is the exemplar that has been followed 
ever since. ‘Those concerned with the Indian problem of to-day 
should read Dr. Furber’s entirely admirable account of the great 
and enduring part played by Dundas nearly a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

In 1791, Dundas added to his Indian work as President of the 
Board of Control the complicated duties of Home Secretary, which 
included, until a Secretary of State for War was created in 1794, 
the control of military operations. The French Revolution thus 
created a unique position that required a very strong man at the 
Home Office. Jacobinism was the danger of the hour and Dundas 
was the man to control it. Threats of assassination did not deter 
him in his task. He refused all protection and the English terrorists 
respected his determination. He did not multiply convictions. 
Though a firm Conservative he ‘‘ preserved his common sense and 
kept his head.’” Dundas played a great part in the war with 
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France from 1793 to the eve of the Peace of Amiens in 1801. His 
control of Scotland was invaluable, and in 17096 it was supreme and 
stabilised Pitt’s Government. He realised the vital importance of 
Egypt and, indeed, of Afghanistan. He was a man as far-sighted 
in certain ways as Napoleon himself who also realised the impor- 
tance of these two centres of attack on India. His conquest of the 
Cape and of Ceylon were also ‘‘ solid achievements which would 
have redounded to the fame of any minister.’”? When he resigned 
with the rest of Pitt’s Cabinet on March r4th, r8or, he had attained 
the summit of his ambition. The rest is silence. It is true that he 
was created Viscount Melville in 1802, and that in 1804 he was 
for a brief period First Lord of the Admiralty, that he was 
absurdly impeached in 1805-6 for alleged misappropriation of funds 
as Treasurer of the Navy, a post which he held from 1783 to 1801, 
the bulk of the work being done by subordinates, that he retired 
to Melville Castle in Midlothian after the trial and engaged in 
Scottish political affairs, and that he lived till May 1811. But the 
main work of his life was done and superlatively well done. Dr. 
Furber rightly repels the charges against his moral character, so 
easily set on foot in the eighteenth century. He, it is true, was a 
heavy drinker, but so was the immaculate Pitt. He was, indeed, 
a loved and lovable man as his children and his mother, and many 
children and many old ladies and a multitude of friends, bore 


witness. He loved art and letters. ‘‘ His house at Wimbledon was 
the scene of that famous dinner at which Pitt bade Adam Smith be 
seated first with the words, ‘ We are all your scholars.’’’ He 


was the friend and helper of Sir Walter Scott. ‘‘ To Walter Scott 
and many others of his contemporaries, the secret of Dundas’s 
magnetism lay in his keen, compelling glance, which drew men to 
him in spite of themselves.’’ To-day, in the statue by Chantrey in 
the Parliament House at Edinburgh we get very near the actual 
man, but Dr. Furber adds the necessary touch of the compelling 
glance. It is a good thing to have at last a balanced, well-drawn 
biography of Henry Dundas, a judicial yet appreciative picture of 
avery great man. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


DEE MILD DLE AGHS.* 


Dr. James Westfall Thompson, the Professor of Medieval 
History in the University of Chicago, has completed a treatise on 
the Middle Ages which is of extraordinary interest. It is not a 
text-book and it is definitely divided from synthetic history by the 


* The Middle Ages A.D. 300-1500. By James Westfall Thompson. Kegan Paul, 
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fact that it is from one hand and shows the mark of personality 
on every page. It is written for the use of 


the man or woman of culture who wishes for information of a 
more substantial sort than that found in a mere text-book, yet 
also has neither time nor inclination to acquire an encylopeedic 
learning. .. . The results of my own study of the Middle 
Ages, derived from long and close contact with the sources, 
have been fused—how well it is for the reader to judge—with 
the researches of many other scholars. 


Every reader will admire the bold scope of the treatise, the just 
proportions in which it is framed, the endeavour of the author to 
rid himself of bias and prejudice and the care taken to check the 
basic facts. The later half of the work is possibly the better since 
the period from A.D. 300 to the foundation of French monarchy is 
still the subject, in many phases, of dispute. Many scholars will not 
agree with the adoption of Lord Cromer’s opinion that the Romans 
were better Imperialists than the English; while enough space 
is not given to the complex problems that face the historian in 
making clear (if it is possible) the relationship of the late Roman 
Law to the various so-called Barbarian Codes. The Roman Empire 
was an amazing fact, but if the student compares the governing 
force that emanated from Rome and that which emanates from 
Westminster he will see that it was apparently a miracle that 
sustained for so long the Roman Empire, while, in the case of 
England, it is sheer hard work by Government Departments and 
unequalled Civil Services. But, of course, there are many points 
in common. One particular point is that a Common Law in both 
cases was the root of success. 

‘The breaking up of the Roman Empire into a series of kingdoms 
with the Roman law of Theodosius II and Customary Law of many 
kinds in force made the basis of the Middle Ages, as we understand 
the term, and Professor Thompson traces the life of these king- 
doms as well as the Eastern Roman Empire in detail. He incor- 
porates in his text the common element of the Christian Church 
and its many manifestations concluding with the Crusades, and 
he lays special stress on the temporary failure of the Church after 
the disaster of the Black Death, the decay of scholasticism, the 
loss of faith by so many of the thinking class. It is a melancholy 
story, though not so melancholy when we are taken through the 
Ages of Faith and Chivalry at their best and reflect that all was 
not lost in the fifteenth century ; that the world had fallen to rise 
to better things. The whole book is one to read at the present 
time when crises have arisen both in the spiritual and the economic 
world, and faith in the future is necessary as it was necessary five 
centuries ago. 
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A QUAKER EDUCATIONIST-* 


This memoir of John William Hoyland, the Quaker educationist, 
by Mr. H. G. Wood, is a very intimate one, extending from birth 
to death, and including a chronicle of his forbears. His Quaker 
great-grandfather, William Hoyland, in 1787 married Barbara 
Wheeler, a member of a devout Church of England family. Not 
till five years after her marriage did she succumb to the quiet 
influence of the family into which she had cast her lot; and in 1792 
she was admitted a member of the Society of Friends. In 1854 
William Hoyland’s grandson, William Wheeler Hoyland, married 
Anna Maria, daughter of John Dymond, of Exeter, also a Quaker, 
and their son, John William Hoyland, is the subject of this memoir. 
He married firstly Rachel Anna Somervell, of Kendal, in 1886, 
who died in 1893, leaving two sons. After a lapse of thirteen years 
he married secondly Josephine Taylor, a sister of Mrs. George 
Cadbury, continuing the Quaker connection. John William Hoy- 
land died in 1927 at the age of seventy-two years, after a full and 
strenuous life. Mr. Wood says: ‘‘ His life is bound up with two 
main interests, the development of Evangelical Quakerism and the 
unique experiment of interdenominational co-operation in educa- 
tion.’? For these ends he strove. Various educational efforts, 
such as Adult Schools, Summer Schools, and the group of Colleges 
at Selly Oak, led finally to the founding of ‘‘ Kingsmead,”’ 
Birmingham, which was opened in October 1906 with John William 
Hoyland as Principal. Mr. George Cadbury was ever foremost 
in helping forward Hoyland’s missionary enterprise, and it was 
through his generosity that a new Home for the training of 
Missionary Candidates at Birmingham replaced Chester House, 
Clapton, of which J. W. Hoyland was the first superintendent. 
So, ‘‘ he entered at the age of fifty on what was to be the great 
work of his life.’’ 

Mr. Wood throws much light on the Quaker faith. It has little 
tradition, and perhaps needs none. Its aim is to live Christ, by 
the ‘‘ Inner Light ’? : Communion with God through Christ, ‘ the 
express image of his person.’ It is dependent on no ritual, and 
is a mystical form of Christianity suited to the needs of all nations : 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel.’ The work of 
the Quaker is missionary work and ‘‘ Kingsmead ’’ became the 
centre for the training of those men and women who devoted them- 
selves to this task, but it was also an educational college, as its 
Principal felt strongly that missionary work, whether at home or 
abroad, needed to be abreast of the times, in matters of intellectual 


* John William Hoyland of Kingsmead. By H. G. Wood. London : Society 
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and physical training. The chapter entitled ‘“‘ Father and Sons ”’ 
deals with Hoyland’s method of training his three sons, and his 
students generally. His watchword was Freedom. His son Jack, 
when writing his recollections of his father, says, “‘ As I look back 
on my father as a trainer of children and young people, the quality 
of trustfulness, confidence and freedom-giving seems to me to have 
come second only to his love and his sympathy. He gave one com- 
plete freedom, and yet the mere fact that one knew he cared so 
much, kept one straight.’’ Hoyland ‘“‘ conceived that the main 
function of parents is to make easy the transition of the child-mind 
from trust in the human parent to trust in the Heavenly Father. 
And those who undertake the great trade of being a father assume 
great responsibilities : for they may either make the concept of the 
Fatherhood of God difficult, if not impossible, or they may render 
it intelligible, if not inevitable.’? Mr. Wood lays stress on the need 
of Christian unity, especially amongst those Christians who are 
striving to bring Christianity to India at the present time. ‘‘ The 
message should be positive and without any sectarian emphasis. 
. . . It is God our Father, seen in Christ, the world wants—our 
Father. Hindu, Moslem, and Christian, we all need a fresh vision 
if the world is to be saved from itself.’’ Such was John W. 
Hoyland’s creed. Would there were more such mystics. 
S. DE M. 


* * * 


SALESMANSHIP.* 


Two important reports have just been published, one by 
the Committee on National Expenditure which at the moment 
is giving the Government cause for considerable anxiety, and 
the other the Final Report of the Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship. The Committee on National Expenditure is 
important in this connection because it suggests a definite cut in 
education, which would, of course, imply a proportionate cut in 
commercial education. 

Commercial education, or shall we say the right views on com- 
mercial education, must inevitably play an important part in any 
permanent revival of trade. The subject is regarded as so urgent 
that a Second International Conference on Commercial Education 
is to be held next year in London. ‘The previous one met in 
Holland and strongly recommended a further study of the ques- 
tions involved. The growth in expenditure on higher education 
averages about £1,000,000 a year, although a part of this growth 
has been the result of the transfer of schools from the category of 


* Final Report of the Committee of Education for Salesmanship. H.M. 
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those aided directly by the Board of Education to that of schools 
aided by the Local Authority with the assistance of a State grant. 
The Report recommended a cut of £13,600,000 on the education 
estimates and a reduction of teachers’ salaries by twenty per cent. 
The final report of the Committee on Education for Salesmanship 
seems to imply an increase rather than decrease in the amount of 
money which should be spent on what is called commercial educa- 
tion. ‘The first Interim Report gives evidence of the need for an 
educated personnel in order to insure the progress of British trade. 
The Second Interim Report issued last year emphasised the 
importance of teaching foreign languages with a view to better 
salesmanship in other countries. The Final Report with which we 
are concerned discusses very exhaustively the whole question of 
education for salesmanship as it affects the direction, the adminis- 
tration and the execution of business. ‘The members of this 
Committee, of which Sir Francis Goodenough was chairman, 
consisted in the first instance of business men or men in direct 
touch with commerce and industry, but there were also upon the 
Committee the Secretaries of the Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Appointments Boards, who seemed fully alive to the impor- 
tance of a well trained and capable staff. A very strong point that 
is made by the Committee is that employers in the past have been 
content to recruit their staff from boys and girls taken from 
elementary schools at the age of fourteen, forgetting that with the 
growth of secondary schools and with the increase of the number of 
commercial or junior technical schools the best of these scholars are 
not to be found in the elementary schools at all. In fact, it is 
certain that owing to the increase in various forms of higher 
education the boys and girls who would be of value to commerce 
are now sixteen or seventeen years of age, and for the most part 
in grant-aided secondary schools. ‘The number of these scholars 
has risen from 94,000 in 1905 to over 386,000 in 1929. During 
that year, in fact, the elementary schools contributed 63,000 out 
of 84,000 newcomers. It is obvious, therefore, that employers have 
made a mistake in not recruiting their staff from the secondary, 
the commercial and the technical schools. ‘The Committee lays 
stress upon the fact that they do not wish to see the schools 
dominated by narrow vocational aims. ‘They rather wish to see 
teaching more closely related to life, and in this respect the teach- 
ing of languages must play a large part, since the teaching of 
languages itself would mean some acquaintance with modern 
literature in other languages and with the life of continental 
peoples. It is pointed out how few of our scholars are taught either 
German or Spanish, and the figures which give the results of the 
School Certificate for 1928 afford ample evidence of this, since over 
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54,000 students offered French and only 3,800 German, with 719 
offering Spanish. 

The Report lays stress not only on the teaching of languages, 
but also on geography, history and economics, urging that teaching 
should be more humanistic and should refer more closely to con- 
temporary social developments not only in this country, but in 
other lands. ‘The Committee takes the line that the old adage 
‘‘ salesmen are born not made”’ is a dangerous half truth. It is 
almost certain that the boy who is a genius is born with special 
ability, but no one believes that there is enough genius to go round 
and to fill all the posts waiting for commercial work. The great 
majority must be created, and they can only be created by the 
application of intensive specialisation after a good general educa- 
tion. ‘Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of a sound 
general education, otherwise concentration on vocational subjects, 
which should come later, is likely to be wasted. We may say 
finally that nothing is more important for salesmanship than a good 
knowledge of the English language and a power to express one’s 
ideas. With this as a foundation, the study of foreign languages 
is of immense value, and there seems to be no reason why the 
defects in salesmanship which have been the subject of so much 
anxious inquiry should not be completely remedied during the next 


generation. 
* * * 


THE ‘PRIESTHOOD: OF AVOnt 


The tone of this book is admirable. ‘There is no attempt to 
force opinion in any way. It is “‘ an attempt to assemble and meet 
the main arguments against the ordination of women.’’ Miss Acres 
never irritates or inflames her readers. She is anxious for the 


subject to be really discussed without prejudice and without heat. 
She writes in her Preface : 


As one of a central group thinking and working for the fuller 
use and official recognition of women’s service in the Church, it 
has been my lot to come into contact with problems and to deal 
with questions more important and far-reaching than anything 
in my own personal experience would have made possible. In 
this atmosphere of study and interchange of ideas I was forced 
to consider the question from many angles with the result that 
over a period of many years I collected much material on both 
sides of the controversy. . . . I have met all the points raised 
at meetings, in the public press, in private conversation and in 
correspondence. . . . It can surely be recognised that there are 
lovers of truth with a keen desire for service to be found in both 
ranks, and that those who agree in principle with the ordination 
of women to the priesthood yield to none in their devotion and 
loyalty to the Church. 


Some Questions and Answers Concerning Women and Priesthood. 


Collected and written by L. Louie Acres. H. R. Allenson Ltd., Fleet Street, 
London, 


* 
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The difficulty which the present writer feels is that there is no 
“principle ’”? involved. Miss Acres writes of ‘‘ those who agree 
in principle with the ordination of women to the priesthood,’’ but 
she does not say what principle is involved. It cannot be the 
alleged equality of the sexes, since in fact there is no such equality. 
The male sex intellectually and morally varies from a very low to 
a very high level and occasional men in every sphere are head and 
shoulders above that high level. And so it is with women. But that 
is not equality. Men and women have differing physical functions, 
but that has nothing to do with equality or inequality—though it may 
be and has been argued that as women have the more complex 
organism they must stand higher in the order of creation. Un- 
fortunately for that argument men and women alike have a great 
intellectual and moral range from low to high. All we can say is 
that they are both human beings and, on the average, men are 
physically stronger than women, and, on the average, women are 
more apt and more easily adjust themselves to circumstances than 
men. If the differences between the sexes can be put in these terms 
then caedit questio, no principle based upon sex emerges. It is 
true that Dr. Gore assumes as a Christian principle an esoteric 
permanent inferiority of woman to man. His authority is St. Paul, 
but the Church has not always followed in set questions the voice 
of St. Paul. 

Yet the question does not fall to the ground, though it falls to a 
lower level, the level of history. The sub-committee of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 states that ‘‘ a majority of the sub-committee 
believes that there are theological principles which constitute an 
insuperable obstacle to the admission of women to the priesthood, 
apart from all considerations of expediency.’’ Miss Acres is 
anxious to know what these ‘‘ insuperable obstacles’ are. The 
authority of St. Paul on physiological questions has many facets, 
of which Dr. Gore has chosen only one. To a late date the Roman 
branch of the Catholic Church held that the world stood still as a 
theological principle. It was a physical, a metaphysical and a 
theological principle of great importance which was held by men of 
great ability and great holiness. Yet it was, as a dogma or 
principle, quite wrong. It is always dangerous to take physical 
facts and give them theological implication. The differences of sex 
are physical facts, and it is dangerous to give them a theological 
implication. On theological grounds there does not appear any 
principle which excludes, of necessity, the priesthood of women. 
Miss Acres’ quite fair ‘‘ Questions and Answers ”’ make that plain. 

When the history of the whole question is examined, it becomes 
clear that no principle based upon distinction of sex 1s involved. 
But then what is involved, for the fact remains that not only 
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the Jewish Church but the Christian Church with one or two 
exceptions through nearly two thousand years have (without 
distinction of branch or sect) excluded women from the priesthood 
or its equivalent? The main exception is that certain Lollard sects 
admitted the priesthood of women, while Quakers held and hold 
that the spirit of inspired speech descends on men and women alike. 
What is the explanation of this exclusion? There are many local 
explanations, local in time or in place. The use of priestesses in 
pagan faiths was one; the character of the priestesses was another. 
The experience of many nunneries in the Middle Ages was 
another. The dangerous possibilities of the mingling of the sexes 
in acts of worship could not be disregarded. There was no principle 
involved, but undoubtedly a custom grew up, and was strengthened 
by successive phases of the Christian organised community, to shut 
out women from the priesthood. In the judgment of all branches 
of the Church it was not expedient to have a mingling of the sexes 
in the priesthood. Men naturally were the earliest leaders of the 
infant Church and the custom became settled not because some 
women were not as fit as some men for the call but because the 
intermingling of men and women in the priestly office was not 
expedient. 

In the opinion of the present writer this long tradition was purely 
a matter of custom based on the experience of successive genera- 
tions of Christians. ‘The question for our own age is whether the 
time has come to change the custom? Customs can be changed if 
the circumstances that gave rise to the customs have changed. It 
is a common experience both in tribal and mercantile communities. 
Have the circumstances changed? ‘The equal education of both 
sexes has made a great change. A highly educated spiritually- 
minded woman is surely more fit than a half-educated man with 
no special call. Has education made change enough? ‘That there 
are women who would make admirable priests no one can doubt. 
There also have been in past times women of that type, as the 
great abbesses of the Middle Ages show. There is a definite 
spiritual loss in excluding women from the priesthood and there 
always has been. Have the circumstances in our own time so 
changed that the Church would be justified in changing the 
custom? It is very difficult to tell. The Church has to be very 
careful, very slow in making any change, and this change goes to 
the root of the whole organisation of the Church. The advocates 
of the change must show that the circumstances have changed so 
completely that the loss of service has become wholly intolerable. 
It may be that that is the case, but those who are determined to 
repeal a custom two thousand years old must prove their case up 
to the hilt. It is a difficult and uphill task, but it is certainly 
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worth trying. Indeed, while we are coldly discussing it the future 
of Christianity may be dependent on the success of a seemingly 
hopeless venture. 


J. E. G. pE M. 


* * * 


POETRY AND DOGMA.* 


It is a relief to turn once again, after many modern maudlin 
conceptions of the function of Poetry, to the views taken by a 
contemporary master of dramatic art. Dr. John Drinkwater has 
views as austere and sound as those of Wordsworth, Goethe, 
Newman and Arnold. Dr. Drinkwater clears the way for the 
presentation of those views by the presentation of a certain form 
of dogmatism as a fit subject for poetry. The dogmatism to 
which Dr. Drinkwater refers is 

a passionate belief that is neither founded on manifest error, nor 
wholly indisputable in its terms. . . . The passionate faith ot 
which I have spoken is commonly a faith in the virtue of some 
moral code as applied to the conduct of life. . . . The enquiry 
which I wish to make in this paper is whether such dogmatism 
should be utilised by or excluded from the poet’s activity. At 
first sight it would seem that the best witnesses are for 
exclusion. In modern criticism, especially, there has been a 
frequent insistence on the integrity of poetry itself, of what 
is sometimes called pure poetry. 

Dr. Drinkwater, quoting a former essay of his written fifteen 
years ago, admits that a certain perfect little lyric by Herrick is 
not, in any essential way, below a certain magnificent passage by 
Milton. But he adds that when a poet is endowed “‘ not alone 
with his own particular gift of poetry ’’ but certain added energies 
his work is ‘‘ allowed an added greatness.’’ Milton, for instance, 
has not been excelled 

in power of intellectual control or in moral passion, and he was 
not without some sense of character. ... In effect Milton, 
besides being a poet, which is the greatest of all distinctions, 
becomes, by possession of those other qualities, a great man as 
well, and I think that this is really what we mean when we 
speak of a great poet. . . . The great man is as clearly evident 
in Milton’s poetry as he is clearly not evident in Herrick’s. 

In this argument the authority of “‘ pure poetry’’ is not 
disputed. But Dr. Drinkwater goes on to seek the source of this 
‘‘pure poetry,’? and he finds it in three generalised groups of 
experience: by direct unphilosophied impression upon the poet’s 
mind, by ‘‘ material which these various impressions not merely 

* Poetry and Dogma; being the Arthur Skemp Memorial Lecture Delivered 
in the University of Bristol, 29th January 1931. By John Drinkwater. Bristol : 
J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd. 
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recorded, but recorded upon the poet’s emotion,’’ and thirdly 
‘‘ material in which the poet goes beyond the record of an object or 
action, and beyond the record of its effect upon his emotions, and 
allows himself to embellish the occasion with dogmatic statement 
or reflection of the kind that has been indicated.’”? Dr. Drinkwater 
deals shortly with the commonplace of criticism that ‘‘ poetry must 
not preach ”? with the fact that the poet shows no disposition to 
fall into the offence. But preaching is not the same thing as 
moral dogmatism, as many of our own poets have shown. Moral 
dogmatism is a passionate faith with all the great poets, at any 
rate in some essential part of their work. Dr. Drinkwater cites 
Browning, Dryden, Sydney, Keats, the very men whom Mr. John 
Livingston Lowes, the American critic, cites in support of his 
doctrine that ‘‘ as soon as he moralises, the poet has abdicated his 
throne.’’ But Dr. Drinkwater cites against this dogmatic assertion 
the authority of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley and (in our 
times). Mr... W...B. Yeats...“ As for Shakespeare,” shés says, 
‘* philosophic and moral assertion are stamped upon his work at 
large with magnificent authority.’’ Moral dogmatism is at the root 
of all the great Greek tragedies, moral dogmatism is the heart of 
the great nineteenth-century German tragedies such as Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, while Swinburne in all his greatest work, such as 
Atalanta in Calydon and the Songs before Sunrise, especially 
perhaps in the famous Ode on The Insurrection in Candia, makes 
moral dogmatism in its Grecian form the very soul of his 
impassioned verse. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Drinkwater is right, and his 
theme brings back an old lost dignity to the criticism of poetry. 
We are at last going back to the critical giants of the nineteenth 
century, to Wordsworth, Goethe, Newman and Matthew Arnold. 
Wordsworth in the preface to the second edition of his Lyrical 
Ballads says : 

The man of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown 
benefactor; he cherishes it and loves it in his solitude: the 
Poet, singing a song in which all human beings join with him, 
rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly 
companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge. . . . Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge—it 
is as immortal as the heart of man. . . . Poetry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings; it takes its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranquillity; the emotion is contemplated till, by 
a species of reaction, the tranquillity gradually disappears, and 
an emotion, kindred to that which was before the subject of 
contemplation, is gradually produced, and does itself actually 
exist in the mind. 

In these passages a very great poet not only justifies Dr. Drink- 
water’s doctrine of passionate faith in moral dogmatism, but also 
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finds the origin of poetry in a way which the modern dramatist 
would not disapprove. 

J. H. Newman in his essay on “‘ Poetry, with reference to 
Aristotle’s Poetics,’ written in 1828, accepts the Greek philoso- 
pher’s general doctrine of the nature of Poetry, that is to say the 
doctrine that poetry is a representation of the ideal, that ‘‘ the 
poetical mind is one full of the eternal forms of beauty and perfec- 
tion,’? and Newman (then a Fellow of Oriel) goes on to declare 
that ‘‘a right moral state of heart is the formal and scientific 
condition of a poetical mind.’’ ‘This statement is an explanation 
of the earlier statement that Poetry ‘“‘ is originality energising in 
the world of beauty; the originality of grace, purity and good 
feeling.’? Of Homer Newman says: 


The style of Homer’s poems is perfect in their particular 
department. It is free, manly, simple, perspicuous, energetic 
and varied. It is the style of one who rhapsodised without 
deference to hearer or judge, in an age prior to the temptations 
which more or less prevailed over succeeding writers—before 
the theatre had degraded poetry into an exhibition, and criticism 
narrowed it into an art. 


Wordsworth, writing about the same time, attacked the German 
tragedies of the hour and says, 


reflecting of the magnitude of the general evil, I should be 
oppressed with no dishonourable melancholy, had I not a deep 
impression of certain inherent and indestructible qualities of 
the human mind, and likewise of certain powers in the great 
and permanent objects that act upon it which are equally 
inherent and indestructible. 


In 1869 Matthew Arnold renewed the attack against the degrada- 
tion of poetry and human life in the famous preface to the second 
edition of his Essays on Criticism, which contains the immortal 
attack upon the Philistines. ‘That is more than sixty years ago. 
In this period, despite all the efforts of all the young barbarians 
of Oxford, Cambridge and London the Philistine has flourished 
more and more. He has taken up the resources of science and made 
with the aid of the stage Philistinism more and more powerful and 
more and more despicable. ‘“The bondage of “was uns alle bandigt, 
das Gemeine’ ’’ has settled down on us in a sense that Matthew 
Arnold never knew. The essential vulgarity of poetical taste is only 
saved by the new taste for the open-air. Dr. Drinkwater has 
taken us back to the masters of true poetic criticism and in doing 
that he is in the direct line of protest from Wordsworth, Goethe, 
Newman and Arnold. The nineteenth century, much scorned by 
little minds, may yet save Poetry and the moral world. 

Jo. Gl pee 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In his volume entitled Sir Francis Burdett and His Times (1770- 
1844),* Mr. M. W. Patterson (the Vice-President of Trinity College, 
Oxford) includes unpublished letters from many people of note, in- 
cluding George IV, William IV, the Duke of Wellington, Erskine, 
Brougham, Disraeli, Bentham, Lord Cochrane, Francis Place and 
Samuel Rogers, a fact that adds a special attraction to a chatty, facile, 
but too lengthy work, which, however, corrects some historical errors. 
Francis Burdett was born in 1770 and belonged to an ancient and 
influential family, he was educated at Westminster School and was 
for a time at Christ Church, Oxford, went for the customary grand 
tour and was in Paris in April 1789 (just before the Revolution—the 
States General met on May sth) and visited Italy and Austria. He 
married in 1793 Sophia, the youngest daughter of Thomas Coutts, the 
banker. He became involved later in a very uninteresting intrigue with 
Lady Oxford, which was over before he was thirty, and the guiltiness 
of which he passionately denied in a letter to his wife whom he dearly 
loved. He entered Parliament in 1795 as member for the rotten 
borough of Broughbridge in Yorkshire, and despite that fact became 
a Reformer, a disciple of Horne Tooke, and an advocate of Roman 
Catholic emancipation. He was not a great man, but he was a great 
personality, and despite the Oxford affair (which was really unproved) 
a good man. Mr. Patterson (who is married to a great-granddaughter 
of the subject of this memoir) writes of Burdett: ‘‘ He was a very 
rich man, the holder of an old title, a passionate foxhunter and 
sportsman, a great lover of society, the acquaintance, and often the 
intimate, of the most distinguished figures in the London of his day. 
Yet during the period of the Napoleonic wars and the struggle for 
Reform, he was a storm-centre of disturbance, the idol of mobs 
and the detestation of successive Governments. He was twice 
imprisoned on charges of sedition; but he did not desist from agitation 
till he considered that his main object was achieved. Then, however, 
he settled down quietly into a good Tory supporter of the Duke of 
Wellington. No accusation of interested motives can be brought 
against either his advocacy of Radical opinion or his change to 
Conservatism. In almost fifty years of service in the House of 
Commons, where he was one of the most admired debaters, he neither 
sought nor took office; and three times he refused a peerage. He 
preferred to remain what he was, a freely chosen independent repre- 
sentative of the people, yet never a demagogue nor even a democrat.’’ 
It might have been said of him had he been a man of greater ability, 
or perhaps of greater ambition, that he had the makings of a modern 
Pericles. But from the passing of the Reform Bill he was content to 
rest on his oars. His work was done. Both he and his wife died in 
January 1844, after a union of more than half a century. 


* * * 
Nobody can challenge the title of Mr. Bolton King to speak on 


Italy, for his books still hold their place as authorities of the first 
class. His latest work, Fascism in Italy,t only contains 100 pages, 


* Macmillan. Two vols. 
+ Williams & Norgate. 
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but it is full of information. He complains that ‘‘ the English Press, 
which fulminated against the Neapolitan Bourbons eighty years ago, 
is, with a few exceptions, silent on the almost equally barbarous 
tyranny of the Fascists.’’ After sketching the position of Italy after 
the war, he proceeds to prove once again that the worst of the 
disorders were over before the march on Rome in 1922, and quotes 
Mussolini’s statement of July 1921 that the Bolshevist peril no longer 
existed. He blames Giolitti for preparing the way for the Fascist 
coup d’état, and the King for his weakness in yielding to the assault. 
Mr. Bolton King shares to the full the repugnance of liberty-loving 
Englishmen for a system which treats all non-Fascists as outcasts 
in their own land, which dwarfs the individual, and which does not 
dare to face a free electorate. An interesting chapter on Fascism and 
the Papacy suggests that the Concordat rests on unstable foundations. 
*‘An anti-Fascist reaction would be bound to denounce it, and with 
it the Temporal] Power may disappear again. And be it remembered 
that the Pope has undertaken to recognise Italy only so long as the 
House of Savoy reigns.’’ The closing chapter on the Future of 
Fascism expresses the comforting opinion that as it has built itself 
round one man the whole edifice will crumble if the keystone is 
removed. The Bibliography includes Italian as well as English books 
and Fascist as well as anti-Fascist publications. 
* * % 


A Bachelor's London: Memories of the Day Before Yesterday, 
1889-1914," by Frederic Whyte, is a charming record of a life passed 
among writers and publishers. The author of the official biography 
of Stead and other works of biography and travel is far too modest to 
make himself the hero of the story, and is generous in praise of the 
many celebrities he has met. Such narratives are sometimes used as 
opportunities for paying off old scores, but there is not an ill-natured 
word in these pages. The interest of the book is twofold. In the 
first place it paints an intimate picture of the world of publishers, 
among them Cassell and Methuen, and reminds us how the fortunes 
of a firm rise and fall with the capacity of the director in one of the 
most speculative branches of business. Even more interesting are the 
glimpses of writers whose names are household words: Shaw, Barrie, 
Chesterton, ‘“‘ Q,’’ Max Beerbohm, Conan Doyle, Harold Begbie and 
many others. We naturally hear most of the successes, but almost 
every chapter reminds us that though many are called few are chosen. 
Mr. Whyte has not made his fortune and has not always found it 
easy to earn a living. But he loves his profession and has no vain 
regrets for the sacrifices which the pursuit of literature has imposed 
on him. It is the story of a happy life, and we carry away the 
memory of an attractive personality. 

* * * 


The Travels of an Alchemist; the journey of the Taoist Ch’ang- 
Ch’un from China to the Hindukush at the summons of Chingiz 
Khan. Recorded by His Disciple Li Chih-Ch’ang,t} has been translated 
with an Introduction by Mr. Arthur Waley. The book is published 
in ‘‘ The Broadway ‘Travellers ’’ series, which is edited by Sir 
FE. Denison Ross and Miss Eileen Power. They originally intended 
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‘to publish an English translation of the Russian version of the 
Hsi Yu Chi made by the Archimandrite Palladius (born 1817; died 
1878).’? Since then, however, so much progress has been made in 
Chinese studies that when Mr. Waley came to revise the English 
translation he found that a new annotation and ‘‘a fresh and 
independent translation from the Chinese text were indispensable if 
the book was to fit in with the general aims of the series.’’ Most 
of the long poems by Ch’ang-Ch’un which were in the original text 
have been omitted as they appeared to lose all point in translation. 
Mr. Waley knows little Russian, so could not use the translation of 
Palladius; instead, however, he has used the English translation of 
Palladius’ work by G. C. Wheeler and Semen Rapoport. The account 
of Taoism in the Introduction has much value. The interest 
of the book to the ordinary reader lies in the scenery and peoples 
seen on the journey. ‘‘ Leaving the crowded Chinese plains, we see 
the Mongol nomads with their wagons and flocks, their fur-trimmed 
coats and strange head-dresses, then the turbaned Moslem plough- 
man, the cosmopolitan crowds of Samarkand and the wild tribesmen 
of Afghanistan.’’ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Sommerville Story’s ‘‘ Tales of France ’’* is an interesting 
book of short sketches of French life and character as understood 
from his own observations. "The book is the work of a journalist 
who has known many types of French people, and he has portrayed 
them in his sketches as he knew them. JIn most cases the actual 
stories are taken from fact, for the author has written of everyday 
life and has deliberately given particular cases. He considers that 
‘“a good journalist should generalise as little as possible—he should 
be a recorder of the concrete.’’ The result is that his characters have 
life and charm; they are the people whom we see in the street, in 
the shop and in the country, and as we pass so often wonder what 


life means to them. 
* * * 


The second volume of the annual started last year by the Library 
Association under the editorship of Mr. Arundell Esdaile has now 
been published. It is entitled ‘‘ The Year’s Work in Librarianship, 
Volume II, 1929,’’+ and is an interesting summary of library activities 
during that year. The late appearance of the volume was unavoid- 
able owing to illness; and the editor hopes to bring out the third 
volume for 1930 shortly, and thus bring the annual up to date. It is 
only by reading this type of work that the public can realise the 
position of libraries in the world to-day. ‘They make an international 
force which enters into every branch of life, ever expanding and 
essential to all people. The contributors to the 1929 volume have 
endeavoured to give an international outlook to their articles, which 
cannot have been a simple matter for so wide a subject. 


* « Studies ’? Publications (Home and Abroad). 
+ The Library Association, 26-27, Bedford Square, London. 
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Vee oul Cat. SLLUATION. 
() N Sunday, August 23rd, I was summoned to an urgently 


convened meeting of the Liberal Shadow Cabinet. We were 

told that the recently arranged French and American Credits 
were exhausted, that the foreign demand for gold from the Bank of 
England maintained for many weeks past had drained dry its liquid 
resources, that further credit could not be obtained except on condi- 
tions unacceptable as a whole to the majority of the Labour Cabinet, 
and that unless such credits could in fact be obtained a moratorium 
would have to be announced. We were further told that only a 
delay of thirty-six hours was procurable before a decision was 
necessary. ‘These facts had been disclosed by the Prime Minister 
to Sir Herbert Samuel and to Sir Donald Maclean on the previous 
Friday, and passed on by them to Lord Reading, the leader of the 
party in the Lords. It was at once seen that the situation of the 
National finances was such that there was the strongest obligation 
on the party to join in any arrangement which would tide over the 
time of peril, and after such communication to Mr. Lloyd George 
(who had just undergone a serious operation) as was possible, 
Liberal co-operation in the new Government was assured to the 
Prime Minister. We assumed that this co-operation would continue 
until the Budget was balanced, i.e. that the economies to be effected 
and the taxation to be imposed had received Parliamentary assent, 
and any legislation consequent on financial requirements had also 
been carried. I think there was a general wish that no immediate 
election should take place, even though the new Government should 
have to face alike the dangers of a winter of serious unemployment, 
and the difficulties of a budget deficit of £170 millions for the com- 
ing year. But sufficient reckoning had not been taken of Conserva- 
tive opinion. This had apparently come to the conclusion that the 
failure of the export trade to maintain the usual level of volume 
and values offered such an opportunity successfully to advocate 
tariffs as had not previously presented itself to tariff reformers. 
Scarcely, therefore, had the first shock of surprise and alarm 
evaporated before the Government was given to understand that its 
life could only be brief, and that any attempt to prolong it would 
be frustrated by Conservative abstention in the lobbies. I had some 
opportunity at the time of ascertaining foreign opinion, which was 
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unanimous in declaring that the mere fact of an election would 
cause such an onslaught on the ‘“‘ £’’ as would “ pound it to 
pieces.’? Happily that prediction has not yet been realised, though 
an election adverse to the existing Government would bring it to 
pass. Whatever the value of the arguments against an election 
might be, it soon became evident that votes were more potent than 
words, and the question at issue was quickly reduced to the terms 
on which it would be held. These took long to agree upon. The 
Government was National, but not united. The aims and hopes of 
its component individuals were not merely divergent, but antago- 
nistic. They had been brought together not by common expecta- 
tion, but by common disaster. Their mission was to prevent, and 
not to create. 

So far as Liberals were concerned their dislike of, and opposition 
to, an election rested on good and solid ground. In the first place 
the party treasury was empty. The fund from which it had been 
enabled to fight the General Election of 1929 was at an end. ‘The 
party machine, as represented by the National Liberal Federation, 
was indeed financing itself, but had not been able to inspire Con- 
stituency Associations to a similar independence. Suitable candi- 
dates were not forthcoming in sufficient numbers, and there was a 
serious cleavage of opinion in the Parliamentary Party itself. 
Liberalism had had no chance of demonstrating the reality of its 
‘development ”’ plans, and it was suffering, in quarters of unusual 
importance to itself, from its necessary consultations and relations 
with the Labour Government in connection with the Alternative 
Vote Bill. In the second place trade was worse than it had been 
for years, exports in particular were diminishing, and the cause of 
Free Trade, to which the great bulk of Liberals were and are 
unalterably attached, was apparently more open to criticism than 
at any previous time. In the third place a section of the party— 
not, I think, a large one—was very anxious that it should not be 
deprived of the services of Mr. Lloyd George at the forthcoming 
election. He obviously could not be available on the platform 
for many weeks, and his more personal followers in the Press and 
in the constituencies feared that in the absence of his vigorous 
eloquence the appeal of other leaders would fall on inattentive ears. 
The cumulative effect of these fears was very considerable. As they 
became known they strengthened the determination of the Conserva- 
tives to force on an election at every risk to the ‘‘ National Unity.”’ 

Every device seems to have been employed to prevent postpone- 
ment of an appeal to the electorate. ‘The Conservatives may quite 
possibly be right in their tactics. I am quite certain they will be 
proved wrong in their strategy. To win a first battle is not neces- 
sarily to win the campaign, indeed such success has often been the 
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prelude to most disastrous defeat. No doubt a Government with a 
considerable majority, and five years of Parliamentary life heralded 
by a direct and successful appeal to the country, can propose reduc- 
tions of State pay and employment with greater ease and safety 
than can a Government which has immediately thereafter to seek 
approval of such measures at the hands of persons many of whom 
it has had to deprive of simple luxuries, and even necessaries. It is 
quite certain that at the end of its five years of life every Govern- 
ment is unpopular, and that the hard necessity under which it has 
been forced to act is forgotten, equally with the good it may have 
effected. This Government will be no exception to the general rule. 
I believe, however, that the knowledge of great difficulties success- 
fully surmounted, and the justification for exceptional measures 
does remain for a certain limited period in the mind of the electorate. 
The results of the elections of 1918 and 1922 seem to confirm this 
theory. At the time of the former the public would, and did, in 
fact, follow Mr. Lloyd George wherever he chose to lead. By the 
time the latter took place his exploits had been forgotten, and he 
fell a victim to the results of his too successful tactics at the 
previous election. So it will be now. A National Government carry- 
ing out a policy of reduced expenditure, diminished salaries and 
social grants, in a time of financial distress, collapse, and possible 
insolvency, will be far more likely to receive condonation for 
recently inflicting privations on an electorate, than one which, by 
its very success, has removed the perils it encountered and oblite- 
rated recollection of the dangers which formerly menaced the 
State. A good memory and gratitude are seldom attributes of 
democracy. 

But to return to the particular from the general. The Govern- 
ment, formed roughly on the basis of equality between Labour 
and Conservative, with a balancing proportion of Liberals, could 
only be, or call itself ‘‘ National,’’ and thus appeal to the general 
sentiment of the country, so long as it retained not merely some 
fraction of each party, but the actual personnel with which it 
started work. The position, therefore, of its Liberal members was 
as important as difficult. If the Conservative plea for an imme- 
diate and full-blooded tariff was conceded, Liberals plainly could 
not remain in the Cabinet and make themselves responsible for 
proposals which were a denial of their lifelong convictions. On 
the other hand, if they retired, national unity was broken up, the 
self-denying courage of the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was rendered futile, and if tariffs: were by chance 
defeated (which Liberals must help to do) a Socialist Government 
and programme would be enthroned. Such a result might well be 
even more deplorable than the establishment of tariffs. On the 
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other hand, if an election and tariffs were both entirely excluded 
from the Government programme, it was certain that the Con- 
servative Ministers and party would withdraw, and thus again 
National Unity would be unattainable. Without in any way deny- 
ing or minimising the wise leadership of the Prime Minister, or 
the desire for accommodation on the part of Mr. Baldwin and his 
friends, I think it may be asserted accurately that the skill and 
tenacity of Sir Herbert Samuel were mainly responsible for the 
solution eventually arrived at. To be quite frank this has prob- 
ably satisfied no one except the Prime Minister—a very important 
exception—but, so far as Liberals are concerned, it has reserved 
to Free Trade the right of a further discussion after the election, 
and it has warned Tariff Reformers that they can claim no man- 
date from an election. I think in the circumstances of the moment 
these are no inconsiderable gains. Let us imagine a Cabinet 
without the Liberal Ministers. Is it not certain that safeguarding, 
tarifis, prohibitions, would have been the first preoccupation of 
the new Government? On the other hand, imagine Sir Philip Cun- 
liffe Lister propounding all these hindrances to trade under the 
vigilant scrutiny and criticism of Sir Herbert Samuel. Or imagine 
again the conduct of Foreign Affairs under the same auspices 
as prevailed prior to 1929, or picture to oneself the sole manage- 
ment of the National finances in the hands of those responsible 
for the Relief of Rates Act, or for the subsidy to the Coal Trade. 
It is not only the extravagances of the last Government which 
have to be made good or avoided. Their predecessors were almost 
as responsible for our present financial position. Moreover, the 
whole scene of world activities from China to Peru has to be 
considered and our relations with our neighbours reconditioned. 
The effect upon the work in front of the new Government of 
Liberal sentiment and direction can be rightly appreciated only if 
one has gauged its variety and extent. 

The manifesto of the Prime Minister and his broadcast speech 
on October 8th, has outlined the task in front of him. Is there 
anything in it to which Liberals can reasonably take exception? 
The pound, he said, must before anything else be stabilised, and 
in the course of doing this some arrangement and agreement must 
be come to with other countries which have gone off the gold 
standard. Does not every Liberal know that these requirements 
are vital to the commercial life of the country? The day to day 
payments for food, wages, clothing, and for all those things 
which separate the twentieth from the tenth century depend on the 
value that people outside England attach to the words printed on 
the Treasury and Bank of England Notes. For of gold it is daily 
and officially recorded that we have only just enough to be officially 
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solvent. More gold we cannot get so long as two of the most 
important trading countries imagine that gold is in itself wealth 
and refuse to put it to its legitimate and only real use. It is 
possible that when the countries which have been deprived of their 
trading medium come together to devise a new medium, the 
original sinners, America and France, may be sorry for their mis- 
conception of the primary rule of trade, which is that you cannot 
prevent all your neighbours trading without being finally im- 
poverished yourself. Mr. MacDonald goes on to refute the Labour 
legend of a bankers’ conspiracy. Do we not know that it is a myth 
invented for the purpose of concealing Labour’s own stupidity ? 
They say that bankers (and their proposal to take under control 
the banking system can only mean that it is the home banker 
who is the unspecified villain) conspired against the virtuous 
Labour Government, and forcing them to reduce expenditure 
necessary to maintain the existing standard of life, required of 
them in particular to “‘cut’’ the payments to the unemployed. 
I find that some Liberals are not quite sure how far this asser- 
tion may not have some truth in it. 

What, after all, is a banker? He is quite an ordinary man who 
collects in his office the savings of rich or comparatively poor 
people who trust in his integrity. In order to earn a living 
for himself, and a profit for his depositors, he re-lends their 
deposits to responsible and solvent borrowers. He is, in fact, a 
trustee for his clients, bound to examine with careful and jealous 
scrutiny any proposal made to him to lend their money. In the 
case of a private borrower the banker demands the deposit of 
securities against his advances. In the case of a nation such a 
deposit is obviously impossible. It will be remembered that the 
German Government a few years ago did offer the security of all 
its industrial undertakings, a security which had speedily to be 
withdrawn. A nation offers instead its own bonds, the value of 
which obviously depends on the state of its own finances. In the 
case of Great Britain it was notorious, before the Report of the 
Labour Government’s ‘‘ May ’’ Committee had been published, 
that our Budget could not balance, that there was already a large 
deficit, and that in particular this deficit was mainly caused by 
payments of a million pounds weekly to the Unemployment Fund. 
What was the natural, indeed, the only possible, attitude for a 
foreign lender to take up? He was bound as trustee for his clients 
to say to the Government of Great Britain that before he could 
lend a single penny of his depositors’ money he must have better 
security, that the Budget must be so balanced as to render certain 
the repayment of his advances, and that the reduction of certain 
items of expenditure should be speedily procured. Let me remind 
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critics—if any there be—of such behaviour, that this is precisely 
the attitude of the League of Nations whenever it has been asked 
by countries such as Germany, Austria, Bulgaria or Greece, to 
provide them with loans necessary for salvation. However humili- 
ating it may be for us to admit it, there was last August no 
financial salvation for us, and very little for the rest of the world, 
if we had failed to get a loan of £70 to £80 millions. If the con- 
ditions mentioned above were sanctioned as reasonable and judicious 
in the case of the nations named, why are they considered by Mr. 
Henderson inappropriate or disgraceful for England? For Mr. 
Henderson has approved of League of Nations practice. Extrava- 
gance, national or individual, has always got to be atoned for by a 
visit to the lender of money, if there are still resources available 
for the raising of new credits. 

In spite of the reckless expenditure of the three last Governments, 
Socialist and Conservative, sanctioned I regret to admit in large 
measure by that Liberal policy of ‘‘ development ’’ by vast loans, 
there are still impregnable buttresses of financial stability to British 
credit. Our trouble is that, understanding too well the real utility 
of the capitalist system, we have functioned as international finan- 
ciers ought to function, and not as it has recently seemed profitable 
to France and U.S.A. to act. It is worth while to notice that both 
these countries are largely self-contained, as much as any countries 
can be in present circumstances, that they are both highly protected, 
that they both have accumulated—through their refusal to accept 
foreign goods beyond an unavoidable minimum—stores of unprofit- 
able gold, and they are both now being immersed in the same trade 
depression as their folly created for other nations. Our strength 
lies in the reverse use of our wealth. We are, I am convinced, by 
natural situation and environment a commercial, and only acci- 
dentally and temporarily an industrial, people. No other country 
knows so well how to exploit sea water and gold. We at least under- 
stand that we lend for the borrower’s profit as well as our own, and 
thus even when the “ £”’ has slipped away from gold, we remain, 
via London and sterling, the principal medium for international 
commerce. ‘The total value in 1930 of our profits from banking 
and shipping was £450 millions, a sum larger than any for ten 
years past, and earned in a year when other exports had greatly 
diminished. Banking is an integral and valuable part of the 
industry of every country, without which, as the Australian crisis 
has demonstrated, modern commerce cannot exist. 

To what end do these considerations lead? ‘The policy of Mr. 
Baldwin and his friends—followers is hardly the suitable word— 
must lead to a curtailment first of imports and consequently of 
exports, and to some diminution therefore of shipping and bank- 
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ing services, and profits. And at a time when this policy is more 
favourably received by the public than heretofore, it is well that 
Liberals should have such additional help as comes from the 
presence of Mr. MacDonald as Prime Minister in a Cabinet as yet 
pledged to nothing beyond a readiness to examine the possible 
value of certain temporary tariffs. Next, in view of the proposals 
voiced by Dr. Addison that the Government should control and 
manage our banking system, again it is well that resistance to such 
short-sighted folly should be led by an ex-Labour Prime Minister. 
During the last ten years at least £2,500 millions have been added 
to the national wealth as the reward for banking services rendered 
to trade. In Australia the Government-controlled Central Bank 
joined with the private Joint-Stock Banks in resisting the financial 
extravagances of the Labour Federal Government, and with the aid 
of the wiser of the Labour Ministry first deflected and then defeated 
the inflation proposals. While there has been no division hitherto 
in Liberal ranks as to monetary policy being properly the concern 
of Governments, there is also no suggestion that the management 
of banking institutions should be taken out of the hands of 
individuals. 

Of many important subjects there is no mention in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s manifesto. Disarmament of Nations is the chief of those 
omitted. I cannot imagine that there is room for any disagreement 
in or out of the Cabinet as to our policy on this question. Even the 
French are almost apologetic in their excuses for refusing to meet 
the naval suggestions of Italy. Even the Naval Department at 
Washington seems staggered at a $1,000 million deficit in the 
U.S.A. Budget. With the two principal owners of gold in anxiety 
as to their own industrial position, and far more ready than a year 
ago to listen to prudence, it ought not to be difficult for Liberals 
to influence Government action in this country to set a practical 
example to and at Geneva of the advantage to be gained from the 
reduction of all military expenditure. Upon the corresponding 
subject of Reparations and Debt obligations there is now very 
general agreement. Ten years ago many people in this country 
regarded Reparations as the ark of the Covenant of Conservative 
and patriotic belief. I have in front of me a vitriolic letter denounc- 
ing me as a traitor for writing publicly that Reparations large or 
small ought to be cancelled because they were unpayable. Time 
has justified my prevision. No Reparations have been paid save by 
means of loans from the payee. A singular, unprofitable and un- 
precedented procedure of which every nation is tired, more particu- 
larly that which has been cast for the double part of stern and 
unyielding creditor and credulous debtor. That a Conference 
on the whole subject is long overdue is known to every serious 
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well-wisher of Europe. That it should be convened is one of the 
earliest duties of a National Government, and one of the happiest 
opportunities of a Liberal Foreign Secretary. The whole question 
turns on the ultimate debtor, Germany, being able or unable to meet 
her obligations for reparations and commercial debts. She cannot 
do so, as everyone now knows and must admit—save at the expense 
of her creditors’ trade. But so far governments have been reluctant 
to face up to the facts—and act in accordance with them. ‘The 
presence of Liberals in a Government headed by a Labour Minister 
should ensure the realistic discussion of the matter here at home— 
and an early transfer of that discussion to Geneva. We cannot be 
responsible for other countries, but if they fail to react to realities 
they will not only be responsible for the collapse of Europe, but 
most certainly they will have brought confusion and ruin on their 
own trade and finances. 

Much depends on the attitude Liberals adopt towards each other 
in the next Parliament as to the influence they will have upon the 
legislation enacted by it. ‘There are three branches of the party 
seeking representation. The official section, headed by Sir H. 
Samuel, consents, for defined purposes, to association with Labour 
and Conservatives in the Government. It opposes, on the issue 
of Free Trade, Conservatives in some constituencies, and non- 
Government Labour in all those constituencies where Labour is 
likely to gain success for Socialism. It is itself opposed in all 
places where its candidate is honourably waving the banner of Free 
Trade, even though he may be on the side of National Government. 
Such conduct by Conservative Associations may be legitimate, it is 
certainly unwise. 

The followers of Sir John Simon, who may well be the most 
numerous in the new Parliament of the three Liberal groups, are 
assured of Conservative support, but I doubt them getting a full 
Liberal vote. They are, I think wrongly, regarded by the official 
Liberals as the modern equivalent of the old Liberal Unionist 
Party. An absence of tolerance may drive them into a similar 
relation with the Conservatives, but I do not believe it is either 
their wish or intention to sever old party ties. I would like to 
suggest to Liberals that when the electorate was confined to a 
million or two of persons, many of whom could hardly read or 
write, it was possible to shepherd all of them into two flocks at 
election time. But now, when the electorate numbers thirty mil- 
lions, all with a considerable superficial education sharpened by 
incessant propaganda, every political party finds within its ranks 
divergence of opinion, and often of action. Neither Mr. Baldwin 
nor Mr. Henderson is without such trouble at this moment. Let 
us at least remember the AYsopian fable of the winds. Finally, 
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there are Mr. Lloyd George’s followers, the Wee Frees of the 
party, who, like their Scotch brethren, seem to have secured the 
bulk of the assets. Their doctrine is the pure milk of Free Trade 
uncontaminated by any contact with Mr. Worldly Wiseman. They 
represent what most Liberals desire—few expect—and some will 
oppose out of imaginary patriotism. But if they are a dozen in 
number at the beginning of next Parliament, Mr. Lloyd George 
will be lucky. No one can forecast the result of the election from 
knowledge. The issues and the combatants are too entangled. 
It looks as if Mr. MacDonald’s personal following may be larger 
than he hoped for. If so the Conservative increase may be sub- 
stantial, and in that case the trouble may begin at once. But if 
Mr. MacDonald’s followers and Sir John Simon’s are largely suc- 
cessful the balance between Free Trade and Tariffs will be kept so 
level that though we shall see some import duties imposed, we shall 
escape sufficiently uncrippled by them to be able to put up a good 
fight next time. Free Trade may be called upon to suffer a short 
term of imprisonment. I do not think it will suffer Capital 
Punishment. 
CHARLES E. HoBHouse. 


OFF THE GOLD STANDARD. 


T is safe to assume that, when the nation was informed on 
September the 21st that we had ‘‘ gone off the gold standard,’’ 
not one in ten of our business men, not one in a hundred of our 
ordinary householders, though habitually engaged in the use of 
money, understood the meaning of the statement. Even those 
who were aware that only six years ago we returned to that 
standard after a long war-and-post-war lapse were taken by sur- 
prise and could not realise what had happened. With the dis- 
appearance of the golden sovereign from use, the part actually 
played by gold in our internal monetary transactions had long 
lost all substance, and though most people were aware that gold 
passed from one country to another in the course of international 
trade and indebtedness, this was regarded as belonging to some 
natural process of adjustment which had no concern for the 
ordinary man. Even when the drain of gold began and our press 
raised the note of alarm, the popular mind was slow to realise the 
nature of the danger. Why should it? i 
The failure to balance the budget by ordinary processes of taxa- 
tion and expenditure had been clearly indicated some months 
before, and the probability of an adverse balance of trade was 
realised by all who concerned themselves with this wider economic 
problem. It might have been foreseen with something approaching 
certainty that, as these failures became known in the wider busi- 
ness world, foreigners who had large balances in London for 
meeting their maturing obligations in their customary manner by 
“bills on London’’ would become first suspicious, then frightened, 
and would seek to withdraw these balances to a safer centre. ‘This 
withdrawal might have been stopped by the vigorous policy of 
cuts and taxes which the newly-formed National Government 
applied to the balancing of our budget, had it not been for the 
alarming disasters in the banks of Austria and Germany. ‘Timid 
foreigners with balances in London began to ask insistently what 
use had been made of those funds by our bankers and financiers, 
and what assurance there was for their repayment on demand. 
They then discovered that large parts of their short loans had been 
utilised for long loans to bank customers here and in foreign 
countries including Germany, and that substantial sums lent on 
short loans to Germany and Austria could not be recovered. ‘This 
discovery raised a panic and a rush, which threatened to deplete 
our gold reserves. By a miscalculation, not yet explained, the 
Government sought to stop the run by two large loans from 
America and France, a most expensive and a futile policy. Then 
we “‘ went off the gold standard ”’ in the sense that the paper pound 
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was no longer convertible into the amount of gold it hitherto 
represented, and gold was no longer transmitted to foreigners who 
had paper claims on it. 

This is a brief account of the process. When it comes to 
assessing the responsibility, it will be recognised that, though it 
is absurd to speak of it as ‘‘a bankers’ ramp ”’ in the sense that 
the bankers either of this country or of others consciously or 
deliberately engineered this collapse, or stand to gain by it, there 
is a sense in which the defects of our financial and banking system 
materially contributed to the collapse. ‘The nature of these defects 
is clearly disclosed in the ‘‘ Report of the Macmillan Committee 
on Currency and Finance,’’ published last June, the fullest and 
most searching study of the monetary apparatus of this country 
that has been made. The Committee express deep concern at the 
increased risks of the Banks’ post-war policy of “‘ financing long- 
term investments by means of attracting short-term foreign funds 
of a precarious character and thus gradually slipping into a less 
liquid position than is desirable.’? Its summary in § 351 deserves 
particular attention, in view of the insistence of politicians and 
bankers that the run upon gold was due to events which lay wholly 
outside our control, and that no blame for what occurred is rightly 
laid upon our banking policy. 

Before the War our liquid international assets mainly con- 
sisted of the Bank of England’s gold and our sterling acceptances 
on foreign account. These were believed to be, as a rule, at 
least equal to, and sometimes substantially in excess of, our 
short-term international liabilities. To-day we have greatly 
increased the latter as a result of the development of our func- 
tions as a depository of international short-term funds, whilst 
the former have not been increased correspondingly, with the 
result that our liabilities may be as much as double of our 
liquid assets, reckoning these as made up of our acceptances 
and our surplus gold hitherto available for export. . Regarded 
in this way our total position is much less liquid than formerly. 
Our conclusion is that the Bank of England’s liquid assets 
ought to be increased at the first opportunity to a substantially 
higher figure and maintained thereafter at this higher figure as 
the normal. 


In other words, though the financial situation since the war was 
far more unstable than before the war, our bank policy had reduced 
the margin of safety and had subjected to increased danger the 
monetary system of the nation. Our bank had not done this 
deliberately : it had drifted into it, under the pressure of the joint- 
stock banks, the accepting houses and the other factors of the 
City, which finds its profit in borrowing cheap and lending dear. 
This in itself is a normal and legitimate form of business within 
limits. But the Macmillan Report makes it evident that these 
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limits have been transgressed, and that our financiers and bankers ~ 
have been led into taking risks which they would not have dared to 
take if they had not known that in the last resort they could call 
upon the Government to step in and rescue them from the 
consequences of their rashness. 

We may ask how it was that we drifted into this dangerous 
situation. "The answer is that the Bank of England does not 
possess and does not exercise any adequate general control over 
the credit system as a whole, or over the actions of the several 
joint-stock banks and other financial houses whose activities are 
of vital concern to it. Not merely is there no unitary central 
regulation or control, there exists no apparatus of financial infor- 
mation by which the several banks and accepting houses know 
what each is doing and what are the aggregate amounts of lending 
and borrowing in different forms and to different countries. ‘The 
following statement of the Macmillan Report is an amazing 
revelation of neglect. 


Hitherto the Bank of England has been, as it were, in the 
position of a head office, charged with the maintenance of ade- 
quate reserves yet without accurate information either as to the 
volume of deposits and other liabilities incurred by its branches, 
or as to the liquid contra assets held by them in the shape of 
maturing acceptances (p. 178). 


While, then, we may trace back the causation of our ‘‘ going off 
gold ”’ to the folly of the Peace Treaties with their reparations and 
war debts, to the tariffs and other obstructions to the free flow of 
trade and a reasonable distribution of gold, to trade depression and 
its detrimental influences on our budget and trade balance, we 
cannot exonerate our banking system from a direct and substantial 
blame for what has happened. 

Turning from causes to effects, we must separate the first effects 
of our action from the effects of a probable later return to gold upon 
a lower level. While we retain our present position of prohibiting 
the export of gold, the pound will continue to fluctuate in terms of 
foreign currencies. A definite and large drop was the immediate 
effect of our going off gold, attributable partly to foreign selling 
of British securities, partly to British selling in order to place 
capital abroad. When several foreign countries followed our 
example, and the banking situation even of the countries hogging 
gold grew precarious, this adverse movement was arrested and the 
pound recovered to its present level. It is, however, practically 
certain that our pound cannot of its own inherent strength return 
to its former gold parity, and that left in its ‘‘ free ’’ condition to 
fluctuate with every movement of foreign trade and currency it 
will cause great difficulty to foreign traders and ourselves in 
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arranging terms for future delivery of goods. We could, indeed, 
make our bargains in terms of the dollar, provided we were sure 
that America was firmly planted on the gold standard. But, in 
spite of the huge accumulation of gold in New York, the present 
banking situation in the United States hardly affords the necessary 
confidence. ‘There are, therefore, many financial economists who 
favour an agreement among the chief national banks of the world 
to abandon gold as the basis of currency, substituting an index of 
prices of the chief world-commodities as a more stable basis. If our 
example should drag an increasing number of other countries off 
gold, it is possible that an international financial conference might 
devise and adopt some such composite standard as a substitute for 
gold. But the difficulty of winning the general acceptance of a 
standard whose adoption would cancel the whole value of the gold 
in Paris and New York, and compel the creditor countries to 
receive payments in goods and to lower their tariffs in order to 
accept such payments, is pretty evident. It would require an 
economic education of considerable time, and would probably 
demand the cancellation of reparations and other international 
indebtedness for which public opinion, though ripening in the 
creditor countries, is not yet ripe. 

It seems likely, therefore, that, whether as an interim or a 
permanent policy, we shall return to the gold standard on a level 
lowered by some 20 per cent. or a little more. There is a pretty 
general agreement that Mr. Churchill’s sudden restoration of the 
gold standard in 1925 inflicted grave injury upon our delicately 
situated export trade and was largely responsible for our growth 
of unemployment. ‘The protest made by Mr. Keynes and a few 
other experts at the time when this action took place has been 
amply justified by events. In our present situation it is, there- 
fore, not credible that we should return to the former standard. 
For the temporary advantages which our going off that standard 
have already secured for us are of substantial value. In order to 
avoid an adverse trade balance on the one hand, and to balance our 
budget on the other, two things were necessary. The first was a 
reduction in imports, the second an expansion of exports. Now 
‘going off gold’? helps in both ways. It restricts imports by 
raising their prices. Foreigners must receive a larger number of 
our depreciated pounds in payment for a given quantity of the 
goods they sell us. Per contra it stimulates our exports so long as 
our costs of production do not rise proportionately with the mone- 
tary depreciation. It is true that, whereas foreign raw materials 
are utilised for our manufactures, the rise in their price goes some 
way to affect the reduced costs of wages and salaries, power and 
other price factors, which have fallen with the cheapened pound. 
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But, until and unless these internal costs rise proportionately with 
the depreciation of the pound, we continue to enjoy an advantage 
in the cheapening of our export goods. So long as this state of 
things lasts the increased foreign demand, already visible in our 
textile and metal trades, will bring back into use an appreciable 
quantity of plant and labour which has been lying idle. This will 
help not only to balance our trade, but to balance our budget, 
independently of the cuts and taxes of our emergency budget of 
this autumn. For, apart from its direct effect in diminishing the 
number of workers on the cut-dole, by bringing into productive 
use capital and labour which have been lying below the margin 
of profitable employment, it will increase the volume of taxable 
income. 

The general effect of the depreciated pound, quite apart from in- 
flation, will be to reduce the real burden of the interest upon the 
national debt and upon all fixed interest securities, thus reversing 
the damaging process by which an increasing real income has heen 
paid to the passive factors in industry at the expense of the active 
capital and labour. It is sometimes said that these gains only 
accrue during the period in which the pound continues to lose value, 
and would cease as soon as it was stabilised at, say, four-fifths of 
the former level. But this is not the case. If the gold price level 
in most other countries remains unchanged, our depreciated pound 
will continue to have the advantages now cited until the money 
wages and salaries of our workers rise to correspond with the 
higher cost of living which dear foods and raw materials bring 
about. And even then the reduced burden of the national debt and 
of all fixed interest charges will signify a better distribution of 
the national income, and will continue to aid our export trade. 
Indeed, if the rise in retail prices of foods and other ordinary goods 
can be kept within reasonable limits by the new powers of our 
Government, the spending power of the workers, as a body, may 
be increased by the enlarged employment in the export trades, and 
even in the internal industries put upon a somewhat higher price 
level. If we stabilise the pound at a lower gold level, it does not 
follow that our action must cause other nations to do the same. 
For most of the continental nations have already performed this 
operation in a far more drastic form, and repeated surgery does not 
strengthen the condition of any patient. 

In some quarters our action is wrongly described as inflation. 
‘‘ Britain inflates ’’ is the title given to an article in an important 
American weekly. When a country has even temporarily gone 
from the gold basis there is often a temptation to print more money 
in order to avoid more taxation or more borrowing. But this has 
not been done and every political party has disclaimed any inten- 
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tion to resort to a policy, the peril of which has been so dramatically 
displayed by the post-war finances of Germany, Austria and 
several other countries. If our export and our general trade 
improves and prices rise, an increasing amount of bankers’ credits 
will be needed to supply the larger volume of running expenses. 
But this function of the banks is not properly regarded as inflation, 
for it is simply the monetary equivalent of the larger volume of 
production figuring temporarily at a higher price level. When we 
revert to the lowered gold standard there should be no need of 
any dangerous enlargement of the fiduciary issue of notes. ‘The 
requirements of improving trade can be met on the investment 
side by the application of the already waiting body of investable 
savings which will help to recondition industry and to utilise its 
idle plant, while bankers’ credits will perform their ordinary 
function on a freer scale, because the better situation justifies such 
action. 

Any such improvement of our export trade as is here indicated 
may, of course, be checked if other industrial nations either de- 
valuate their currencies or, as one or two show signs of doing, 
raise their tariffs against our export goods. Such considerations 
point to the lesson which underlies all the financial and industrial 
problems confronting each nation, viz. the need for agreed and 
concerted international action without further delay. For the 
immediate and potent effects of our gold action upon the stock 
exchanges of the world exhibit the compact unity of the economic 
system on its monetary side. What it means is that, in spite of 
tariffs and other trade obstructions, no nation can live a separate 
economic life, and that there can be no stable and prosperous 
industrial life for any nation unless the monetary bloodstream flows 
freely and equally throughout the economic system. Whatever 
divergences of opinion exist as to the ultimate causation of the 
deep trade depression from which almost all the world is suffering, 
an insufficiency in the supply of reliable money and in its sound 
application to the task of sustaining the industry and commerce 
of the different countries is a matter of common agreement. No 
world recovery is possible unless the downward trend of prices is 
checked and, in some measure, reversed. This cannot be done by 
the separate action of single nations. The common economic 
policy demanded by various international conferences during the 
past ten years, and hitherto ignored by nationalist statesmen, is 
to-day seen to be the only alternative to a chaotic conflict of 
short-range national and class interests that can only end in a 
breakdown of the economic fabric of civilisation. 


J. A. Hogpson. 


A GENEVA BALANCE-SHEET. 


“WE,” said one of the ablest delegates at the Twelfth Assembly 
[« the League of Nations, ‘‘ the Manchurian affair is settled 
and the Armaments Truce is adopted this may be a great 
Assembly.”? An Armaments Truce—not quite the truce Signor 
Grandi originally proposed—has, in fact, been approved, and 
when the Assembly ended it looked as if Japan had taken, or was in 
process of taking, the steps the League Council laid down as essen- 
tial in the matter of the withdrawal of her troops into the zone 
where their presence was permitted by treaty. Even if that had 
been the end of the matter the Twelfth Assembly would not have 
deserved the qualification of great. The Armaments Truce, of 
which more in a moment, had to beat down the same French 
opposition as the Hoover moratorium proposal first encountered, 
with the result that though its supporters finally secured all that 
was essential, little of the psychological value that would have 
attached to an immediate and cordial acceptance remained. As for 
the Manchurian dispute it took a far graver turn almost imme- 
diately the Assembly rose and is still unsettled’ as these words are 
being written. The handling of the dispute down to the end of 
September was judicious and if the Council did not succeed, it on 
the whole deserved success. But that statement calls for some 
reservations. When the principal Foreign Ministers absent them- 
selves from the Council table for one cause or another during the 
hearing of the most serious international dispute the League has 
ever had before it, they betray a lack of loyalty to the League 
which, if it is repeated, may some day paralyse the Council’s arm 
in the face of a grave crisis. There is no need to investigate here 
the sufficiency of the reasons which took each individual from 
Geneva just at the most critical stage of the dispute. Fortunately 
a fuller sense of responsibility prevailed when the Council was 
reconvened on October 13th. With developments from that point on 
readers of this article will be familiar, but those developments are 
still in the future as the article is being written. All that can 
be said here is that if, as it appears, the military party in Japan 
has got the bit between its teeth the League Council is faced with 
an all but impossible task, for its relations are with the Japanese 
Government, and Geneva can hardly be expected to succeed with 
the generals in the field where Tokyo itself has failed. 

Any League Assembly must be judged by its success in great 
matters rather than small. It is something no doubt that this 
Twelfth Assembly adopted a convention for the regulation of whal- 
ing, and a convention to strengthen the hands of the Council in 
various practical ways when it is faced with a threat of war or the 
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actual beginning of hostilities ; that at the instance of the British 
Government it decided to set up a committee of experts to tighten 
up the observance of the Slavery Convention of 1926 by sifting all 
information available on the subject and exposing such abuses as 
still exist; and that it encouraged the League’s Financial Com- 
mittee in its good work of rendering first aid to countries in 
financial difficulties by voting it an emergency allocation of 250,000 
francs to enable it to respond at need to sudden calls. All that, and 
a good deal else that could be mentioned, goes to show that the 
League is pushing steadily and usefully forward with the various 
routine tasks it is assuming in increasing volume. It is doing it 
moreover—to dispose at once of the calculated nonsense that has 
been talked assiduously in certain quarters on this subject—on an 
extremely modest annual expenditure. The economy wave was as 
much in evidence at Geneva this year as anywhere else, though 
many delegates expressed the view strongly that there could be no 
greater folly than to starve the League of money at a moment when 
the demand for such international co-operation as is directed from 
Geneva was being demonstrated as never before. But the economists 
triumphed and the League’s ordinary expenses have been cut down 
‘y about a millon and a half Swiss francs, though the budget as 
a whole shows an increase of two millions owing to the inclusion 
of a special and non-recurring item of two million francs for the 
cost of next year’s Disarmament Conference. The total, including 
this considerable item of three and a half million francs, is actually 
33,087,994 francs, or, at the old rate of 25 francs to the pound 
sterling, £1,347,520, this amount being contributed by fifty-five 
nations and covering the cost of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and the Permanent Court of International Justice as well as of 
what is sometimes, conveniently but inaccurately, called the League 
proper. On those figures it is not possible to convict the League 
of extravagance. Neither, incidentally, is it possible, without 
complete disregard of every relevant fact and figure, to convict 
it of bankruptcy, which has recently become the alternative diver- 
sion of the League’s critics. The end of every year regularly finds 
the T'reasurer with some balance in hand, and there is no prospect 
of 1931 proving any exception to the rule. 

With the ground so far cleared now one or two plain questions 
regarding the Twelfth Assembly in general may be considered. 
What light did it throw on the progress of that international co- 
operation which forms the first object set before the League in the 
opening sentence of its Covenant? What light did it throw on the 
prospects of next year’s Disarmament Conference? What contri- 
bution did it make to the solution of those financial and economic 
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problems that threatened if they were left unsolved to make even 
the League of Nations itself purposeless ? 

The last question may be answered first, for it is the simplest 
of the three. The Assembly made no contribution to the solution 
of the world’s financial problems. That was not for lack of a lead, 
for Sir Arthur Salter, making a notable début as Assembly dele- 
gate, analysed the whole situation aud suggested lines of action 
in one of the few speeches that repay considered study as state- 
ments not of an individual’s passing opinions, but of a policy 
which the world might with benefit adopt. But Sir Arthur found 
no response except from M. Flandin, the French Finance Minister, 
who took the trouble to express his complete disagreement seriatim 
with each individual proposal the British delegate had advanced— 
with the exception of one subsidiary suggestion regarding the 
development of the League’s Financial Organisation. Faced with 
dissentience so direct the committee before which the discordant 
notes were sounded turned with some relief to consideration of the 
claims of North Cape whales, Greenland whales, southern right 
whales, Pacific right whales and southern pigmy right whales 
for protection from extermination. 

The French Finance Minister had already expressed his own views 
on the financial crisis, but it cannot be said that they amounted to 
a great deal beyond the postulate that potential lenders (to wit 
France?) must be satisfied as to the financial orthodoxy and the 
political propriety of any potential borrower (to wit Germany ?). 
‘There was justice in the warning that a generation ruined by the 
war must learn that it could not afford to spend as though there 
had been no war, but the speech as a whole discouraged much more 
than it encouraged any hope of financial progress on the lines com- 
mending themselves most to enlightened opinion in London and 
New York or Washington. 

As regards disarmament no less than as regards finance France 
disclosed herself once more this year at Geneva as the great 
conservative. Where other nations were for progress France, with 
M. Briand to wrap her reluctance in a mist of words, had admir- 
able reasons for standing still. The French Foreign Minister did 
indeed pledge his country to the acceptance of February and as the 
date for the Disarmament Conference—after Signor Grandi had 
spoken pointedly of that date as “ fixed’’ and Lord Cecil had 
declared it inconceivable that any Government should seek a post- 
ponement—but he made it clear that unless the League could find a 
way of conferring more security still on its members there would 
be small chance of France reducing any farther than she has done. 
Those views having been enunciated with polite emphasis the 
French Press generally lavished its wrath on Dr. Curtius when he 
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once more put, in perfectly reasonable terms, Germany’s case for 
demanding not merely limitation, but reduction as the criterion of 
success at next year’s conference. If to isolate France on the arma- 
ments, or any other, issue were the shortest way to bring her into 
line with nations like Great Britain and Italy and the United States, 
to say nothing of Germany, something might be held to have been 
achieved at Geneva. But there are good reasons for questioning 
the efficacy of that method. 

The Armaments Truce proposal revealed France again in her 
accustomed réle. Signor Grandi brought the suggestion forward. 
Lord Cecil and Dr. Curtius warmly welcomed it. So did the dele- 
gates of many other countries, notably Spain. M. Briand, in his 
main Assembly speech, passed it over in complete silence. When 
it came before the Third Commission in a slightly attenuated form 
its supporters included the United States, for an American repre- 
sentative was sitting with the Commission as the result of an 
invitation unanimously extended (after some slight demur by 
France) and cordially accepted. But the French delegate saw every 
kind of objection to it and after riddling it with skilful and 
courteous criticism he offered an alternative suggestion which would 
have postponed any action at all till the opening of the Disarma- 
ment Conference or later. Attempt after attempt to reach a com- 
promise broke down, but on the day before the Assembly ended, 
when all hope of obtaining anything was on the point of being 
abandoned, instructions came from Paris admitting of the accept- 
ance by France of a resolution which, while weaker than the original 
Italian proposal, does at least call on the League Council to ask 
each Government for a formal declaration that it accepts for one 
year a truce which is described as meaning that the Government 
in question will refrain for that period from any increase in its 
armaments. ‘Those declarations if they are forthcoming will be far 
from valueless, even though the pledge is a good deal less specific 
and detailed than the Italians would have made it. Better success 
might have been achieved if Signor Grandi had championed his 
own proposal a little more vigorously. But anxious, no doubt, to 
avoid the risk of a personal rebuff he merely threw out the sugges- 
tion without putting it in the form of a definite motion, and when it 
was being discussed in the Third Commission (as an amendment 
to a formal Scandinavian resolution on similar lines) he left the 
conduct of the debate to the usual Italian delegate on that Commis- 
sion, General Marinis—on the ground, it is fair to say, that such 
a resolution gained in force through having a soldier as its sponsor. 
That might be true, but both Signor Grandi’s office and his per- 
sonality combined to make him by far the most effective advocate 


his country could produce. 
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The relative success into which apparent failure was converted 
in the matter of the Armaments Truce is due in quite considerable 
measure to the support given to the idea by the American repre- 
sentative, Mr. Hugh Wilson. ‘To hear a United States diplomat 
speaking, and speaking admirably, in a League Assembly Com- 
mission, not on any secondary humanitarian question but on a first- 
rank political issue, was an experience that even the most optimistic 
of Genevan sages had not so much as begun to hope for. Even 
if that stood alone it would mark the T'welfth Assembly as a 
notable occasion. In fact it synchronised precisely with the first 
interchange of communications between Geneva and Washington 
over the Manchurian trouble, the result of that being the receipt 
by the Secretary-General of the most cordial letter ever addressed 
to the League by an American Secretary of State. The co-operation 
thus established has continued, and though it has led to occasional 
embarrassment, as when the United States deprecated the despatch 
of League observers to Manchuria in the face of Japanese reluct- 
ance, that is a small matter compared with the immense advantage 
of having Geneva and Washington working together in complete 
harmony for the preservation of peace. 

Though no official statement has been made on the point it is 
reasonable to assume that Mr. Stimson draws a distinction between 
the present dispute, both parties to which are members of the 
League, and the incursion of Soviet troops into Chinese territory 
two years ago, when, Russia not being a member of the League but 
a signatory of the Kellogg Pact, the American Government itself 
initiated action under the latter instrument. That, whether it was 
in the Secretary of State’s mind or not, is a sound distinction. The 
League, acting under the Covenant, has a definite and effective 
procedure to guide it, and the detailed pledges by which the dis- 
putants, as League members, are bound, over and above the general 
pledge to settle disputes peacefully, gives the Council an additional 
hold over them. Disputes between League members therefore are 
obviously best dealt with at Geneva, and Mr. Stimson has set a most 
hopeful precedent in letting the League act, with the knowledge 
that America is not merely not critical, but cordial and ungrudging 
in its support. If September 1931 remains a date of some historic 
note in the annals of international co-operation it will be not by 
reason of any detailed decisions the League Assembly took in that 
month, but because for the first time a working partnership, not 
academic or theoretical but practical and resolute, for the main- 
tenance of world peace was established between the fifty-five States 
members of the League and the greatest of the nations still out- 
side it. 

That is one answer, and the principal one, to the question 
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put a few pages back as to what light was thrown, during the 
course of the Assembly, on the progress of international co-opera- 
tion. But there is rather more to add. Another non-member of the 
League, Soviet Russia, was a conspicuous participant in the meet- 
ings of the Commission on European Union which preceded the 
actual Assembly sittings, and there can be no question that the 
habit contracted by M. Litvinoff, the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, of coming to Geneva three times a year for the meetings 
of this Commission, apart from other visits he has been paying 
as a member of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, has a definite international value. That is not to 
suggest for a moment that Russia is edging unobtrusively towards 
membership of the League. There is not a shred of evidence to 
support that theory and abundant evidence to contradict it. But 
the Soviet Commissar, who observes the League forms and cere- 
monies with impeccable decorum, now frankly takes the view that 
the two political and social systems into which humanity is divided 
must live and work side by side in the world. ‘That is a step, 
if no great. step, in the direction of international co-operation in a 
sphere where there has long been little. If it be observed that Russia 
is simply consulting her own interests in this it may be replied 
that Russia is not the first country to consult her own interests 
both at Geneva and elsewhere, and that if increased contact be- 
tween Russia and the rest of the world is to be repelled, as provid- 
ing opportunity for the spread of some insidious infection, such an 
attitude betrays a singular mistrust in the soundness and suffi- 
ciency of non-Russian civilisation. 

In the case of the United States, and in the case of Russia so far 
as Russia is Asiatic, the growth of co-operation with Geneva means 
the emancipation of Geneva from the danger of becoming too much 
a European institution. That danger does undoubtedly exist. 
The creation of M. Briand’s European Commission has demon- 
strated if not actually increased it, for many non-European States 
have expressed some quite intelligible anxiety at the discussion in 
that Commission of such proposals as the granting of preferences 
to Eastern European cereals, at the expense in some degree of over- 
seas producing countries which are equally members of the League. 
Similarly Indian and other speakers at the Assembly urged that the 
facilities to be provided by the International Agricultural Mortgage 
Credits Company just created by the League for the benefit of 
needy European countries should be available equally to non- 
European. Any tendency to concentrate unduly on Europe will 
be increasingly criticised by the non-European States at Geneva 
and on the whole it is well that it should be. 

That constitutes yet one more factor going to emphasise the far- 
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reaching importance of the Manchurian question, for the non- 
European field in which the League is at the most active is China, 
and nothing but disillusionment at Nanking over the power of 
Geneva to provide protection in a moment of need is likely to check 
a development that promises to promote equally the welfare of 
China and the influence and prestige of the League. Experts like 
Sir Arthur Salter and Dr. Rajchman have gone to China from 
Geneva to give preliminary advice on different aspects of the 
Nanking Government’s vast task of national reconstruction. 
League doctors are in China to-day assisting in the organisation 
of a national medical service. An educational mission sent by the 
League (Mr. R. H. Tawney being one of its members) is there 
simultaneously, advising on the development of an educational 
system. League transit experts have been and will go again. 
China at last has realised the wisdom of seeking help from Geneva 
in these matters, and Mr. Alfred Sze, speaking in the Assembly 
on the subject, observed pertinently that in the past foreign experts 
had been imposed on China whether she liked it or not, and not 
always for her exclusive benefit; now she could go to Geneva as 
a member of the League and obtain as of right the competent and 
completely disinterested advice and assistance the League was in 
a position to offer. ‘These are developments of some significance, 
and they make for the universalisation for which the League funda- 
mentally stands. ‘The election of China to a seat on the League 
Council and of Mexico to League membership are factors pointing 
in the same direction. 

All that gives ground for encouragement. And it has to be 
admitted that encouragement was needed by an Assembly which 
met under the shadow of the general depression, which was deprived 
necessarily of the service that might have been rendered by a 
British delegation coming with clear ideas and a well-considered 
policy, and which got a sharp and disconcerting reminder of the 
perils of the unexpected when Great Britain went off the gold 
standard at the end of the second week of the Geneva sessions. 
To contend that the Assembly of 1931 marked either progress or 
retrogression would be equally difficult. It pretty much marked time. 
‘There were good reasons why in all the circumstances it could 
not do much more. On the other hand there was a rather con- 
spicuous lack of effort to make it do much more. ‘The infusion 
of a little new blood, preferably young blood, would do the 
Assembly a lot of good, subject always to the overriding condition 
that no delegates must be sent there who do not speak for their 
Governments and cannot carry their Governments with them when 
they return home. 


H. WiLson Harris. 


THE SPECTACLE OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 


HE fourteenth anniversary of the Revolution is being cele- 

brated this month by Soviet Russia. And at the same time 

the U.S.S.R. enters upon the fourth, and crucial, year of 
Piatiletka, the Five-Years Plan—the most stupendous and the most 
impressively advertised project of social reconstruction ever under- 
taken or devised. The spectacle afforded by Russia and its 
people at the present moment is unparalleled: a country of 160 
millions being driven forward by a rigidly organised minority 
towards a definite social objective, which involves the complete 
remaking of the greatest nation now existing. It is with this 
spectacle alone that the present article is concerned. 

Not until a few months ago, I think, did the British public 
begin to be aware of the magnitude and importance of the Five- 
Years Plan. A somewhat earlier realisation came to the American 
people, who have had the advantage of a fuller news service from 
Russia and of many more professional and personal contacts than 
we in England have established. But in the United States, as in 
this country, the tendency has been to swing, at the instance of 
partisan writers and speakers, from one hostile view of the great 
Russian experiment to another. The first reports of the Five-Years 
Plan encouraged the assumption that it could be nothing more than 
the latest absurd scheme of Bolshevik doctrinaires, foredoomed 
to failure especially in the agrarian sphere. ‘Then, when the 
Press began to print accounts of gigantic State farms and construc- 
tion works—such as the Dnieper Dam, the mining and metallurgi- 
cal centres of the Don and the Urals, the Stalingrad tractor plant 
and the motor-car factory of Nizhni Novgorod—the public mind 
was stirred into alarm over the emergence of what was declared to 
be a new and menacing industrial power. ‘The masters of the 
Soviet Union were no longer contemned as a group of fanatical 
theorists, playing a wild game of bluff and megalomania. They 
were presented rather as an organisation of supermen, wielding 
the unbounded resources of a continent inhabited by a servile 
population and mobilising science and brain-power for a proletarian 
conquest of the world. The Five-Years Plan was deemed to be an 
appalling menace to Western civilisation. This altered view, one 
may observe, did not lead to any diminution of tourist trafic. On 
the contrary, and not unnaturally, it stimulated the curiosity of 
Americans and Germans, and we may be sure that with the promised 
improvement of travel and hotel conditions, the number of English 
visitors to Russia will be much larger next year than it has been 
in I93I. 

Soviet Russia at the present moment—a moment of bound- 
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ing confidence if also of doubt—may truthfully be described as ex- 
ceeding in significance all other lands. I have been enabled to observe 
some portions of it this autumn under quite ordinary conditions. 
Although enjoying certain advantages which a journalist naturally 
commands, I did on the whole what any tourist may do without 
difficulty. There is nothing to prevent the visitor from seeing 
virtually everything he may wish to see—with this exception, that 
he must not look for unimpeded access to any of the great factories. 
Not that the authorities are against these places being shown. They 
are willing enough ; but it happens that the tourist agencies have un- 
wittingly created obstacles. Most of the factories are behind their 
schedules and are anxious not to be further impeded. The Russian 
manager or superintendent is not skilled in self-defence. He does not 
know any Western phrases of polite dismissal, and if you have seen 
his struggle for freedom against a tourist party and an interpreter 
you will easily understand his hostility to all invaders. The 
prudent traveller, accordingly, will make use of special introduc- 
tions and so secure access to the places he wishes to study. He will 
find a general willingness to help, while his Russian acquaintances 
will show themselves more than ready to exhibit, to explain, to 
criticise and to defend. As for Soviet Russia outside its institu- 
tions, the whole indescribable picture lies open to the view. How 
could the Communists attempt to cover it up? Railway travel is 
unrestricted. ‘The terminal stations, the trains, the passengers in 
overwhelming multitude, the streets and public buildings, the 
places of recreation, all contribute to the most astounding human 
show on earth, the daily life of the only nation that so far has made 
and sustained a proletarian revolution. To-day in England we 
seem to be nearing a genuine discussion of Equality as a social aim. 
How many among us, or how few, are able to draw for themselves 
an outline picture of what social equality must mean? Here in Soviet 
Russia we see the equalitarian State. But that, it will be objected, 
can hardly be: did not Stalin, six months ago—on June 23rd, to be 
exact—proclaim the abandonment of whatever measure of equality 
had survived in the U.S.S.R. after Lenin? The answer is that 
Stalin’s speech was one of great moment, but its purport was other 
than that. 

The reality and completeness of the social revolution burst 
upon the Western European as he touches Russia, especially, I 
should say, if he enters the country by the former metropolis. St. 
Petersburg was the most impressive of the politically created 
capitals of Europe. The design of its avenues and squares is superb, 
and no river in Europe is, to the eye of the city-planner, superior 
to the broad Neva. The Nevsky Prospekt was one of the proudest 
streets of the older Europe. The imperial glories, of course, 
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have all vanished and their abandoned shell makes the background 
for a swarm of workers, exhibiting a rough uniformity of condi- 
tion, a crowd from which the marks of social inequality have been 
most effectually removed. The fine shops are empty or furnished 
with a meagre or incongruous stock of goods. The public and 
commercial buildings are more or less rapidly being made over for 
a great variety of purposes other than those for which they were 
intended. The streets are crowded at all hours, for the universal 
five-days week (now being modified for reasons of convenience and 
efficiency) releases one-fifth of the working population on all days 
alike. It is altogether impossible for any foreign visitor to 
envisage in advance this spectacle of an entirely proletarian city. 
He has known nothing in any Western country that could aid his 
imagination. The first impact is overpowering. One is silenced by 
the weight and breadth of greyness, bleakness, and complete lack of 
graduation and variety. The normal European, no matter how 
firm he may think his democratic convictions or sympathies to be, 
shrinks back appalled from this apocalypse of the Social Revolution. 
I should find it hard to believe that any citizen of Western Europe 
or America was not thrown into a profound disquiet of soul by the 
experience of a first impression of Leningrad. Later on, having seen 
and learned more of what the upheaval has meant to the mass, he 
will almost certainly be impelled to adjust his vision and revise his 
judgment. 

Moscow first and last should help him to do that. Since it became 
the Soviet capital it has increased enormously in population. From 
a city of 800,000 it has grown in fifteen years to some 3,000,000, 
and although the Soviet Government will certainly be forced to 
adopt drastic measures of decentralisation in regard to manufac- 
tures, there is no likelihood that the expansion of Moscow can be 
materially checked. ‘The city possesses an attraction that is for 
Russians irresistible, and therefore it is not easy to believe that 
even the extensive housing schemes now under way, coupled with 
the daring projects of reconstruction in which the city-planners 
indulge, can avail to remove the shocking tenement congestion 
under which the whole population is at present groaning. 

It is worth while to look at the Russian people in motion. The 
insuperable difficulty of the present epoch is that of transport. ‘The 
railway system is lamentably inadequate, nor can one see how any 
hasty improvement can make much difference during the brief 
interval permitted by the Five-Years Plan. The large cities depend 
entirely upon tramways, which grapple with a heavier burden of 
passenger traffic than is borne by the street-car services in any other 
country. Save only the New York Subway, which maintains an 
affrighting pre-eminence in barbarity, I know no daily and nightly 
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crowding in public conveyances to compare with that of the tram- 
cars in Moscow and Leningrad. Either system is said to carry 
a daily total of at least 2,000,000. There are no regular rush hours. 
The cars appear to be indefinitely expansible. A single rear plat- 
form can be made to hold any number of people from thirty to fifty. 
Here, naturally enough, is one of the sights of Moscow upon which 
every foreign visitor feels impelled to remark, for it provides so 
unmistakable an illustration of the everyday struggle for exist- 
ence. For myself I am surprised that so much of the comment by 
English visitors should be unfriendly. ‘True, the tramway system 
is old and very many of the cars are dilapidated; but the actual 
achievement of carrying so vast a multitude to and fro is a daily 
miracle from which, I should have thought, no fairminded observer 
could withhold his admiration. Moreover, all tourists make use 
of this means of conveyance, since there are very few taxicabs 
in Moscow and private motoring is not yet possible. The crowds 
are wonderfully goodhumoured and well-behaved. They are clean. 
There is an entire absence of rough action on the part of officials. 
The copper coins are passed casually overhead to the woman con- 
ductor, who exercises her sway from a reserved corner seat. I did 
not see one of these girls lose her head, and she is almost the only 
functionary in the capital who gives orders with the assurance of 
being instantly obeyed. 

This daily picture of street activity and congestion is the most 
obvious aspect of Soviet Russia in its enormous energy, drive and 
industrial expansion. ‘The whole population is at work. Since the 
inauguration of the Five-Years Plan several millions of villagers 
have been pressed into the industrial ranks, and the continued 
demand for labour in all the new centres of manufacture is proof 
of the substantial accuracy of the claim that from end to end of 
the Soviet Union there is no problem of unemployment. Lenin- 
grad, a dead city for years after the Revolution, is a revived 
metropolis of industry. It maintains to-day a larger population 
than in the days of its splendour. Moscow, for all its manifold 
difficulties, has the air of a great capital bursting with life and 
energy. Its factories stand at the head of the list of plants 
which steadily attain or surpass the quota imposed by the Plan; 
and I can think of no experience more inspiriting than a tour of 
the Electrozavod, with its 20,000 picked workers, and the Amo 
motor works, followed by a round of the new housing settlements for 
workers and students, the Houses of Culture and workers’ clubs, and 
the schools and training departments now being organised in direct 
connection with the factories. 

Moscow makes a continuous impression of variegated energy 
and unresting advance, which is intensified and confirmed by a 
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visit to any one of the great new centres—Nizhni Novgorod, or the 
tractor plants of Stalingrad and Kharkov, which are on the ordinary 
tourist route, and, for the more fortunate traveller with time at his 
disposal, Dnieprostroy, Magnetogorsk in the Urals, or the still 
newer and not less surprising towns of Central Asia. Nizhni Nov- 
gorod is the most easily accessible, and since it comprises a triple 
combination of an historic city with a new Communist settlement 
and an immense factory, it is probably destined to be a standard 
show-place of the new mechanised Russia. It occupies a wonderful 
situation at the confluence of the Oka and Volga, whence the 
traveller starts on the river journey southward. ‘The great Fair 
was held here for the last time in r919. All its permanent buildings 
are being rapidly turned to communal uses. ‘The old town itself 
is being ripped out, rebuilt, paved and reconditioned. And fifteen 
miles away is the new settlement, an area eight miles in length, 
which is being planned and developed in organic relation to Auto- 
stroy, the great factory with a potential annual capacity of 140,000 
Ford cars and trucks. Here as elsewhere the idea of bigness has 
prevailed. For purposes largely of political effect, Autostroy had 
to be on a scale comparable with the Ford works in Detroit. That 
is why one sees an assembly-shed 1,800 feet long by 360 wide, out 
of which there ought to be run (but almost certainly cannot be) 
a first delivery of 500 cars in time for the anniversary parade in 
Moscow on November 7th. 

The contract for the construction works at Autostroy was secured 
by the Austin Company of Cleveland, U.S.A., and Mr. H. F. 
Mitre, chief director of construction, has carried out the work 
with the aid of a score of young American engineers—from whom, 
by the by, one may hear an illuminating variety of opinions on 
Russian workers and engineers, the Russian character and Russian 
ways. The contract includes the construction of a complete 
Socialist town, which is intended to provide dwellings and all social 
services for a population of 50,000. Its lines follow the rectangular 
plan which the Russian Communists—agreeing with Fourier and 
Robert Owen a century ago—accept at present as the only available 
pattern for the socialised community. In these dwellings within 
the next few months probably between 10,000 and 20,000 workers 
will be accommodated, some thousands of them being transferred 
from the temporary quarters that were hurriedly put up alongside 
the works. ‘The standard group is a unit of five houses, three 
storeys high, each accommodating 200 people. There are flats of 
differing size and varying degrees of privacy. Each unit is provided 
with kitchen, baths and laundry, with nursery and kindergarten. 
In due time all the communal services will be provided : a House of 
Culture, a hospital and polyclinic, cold-storage plant, railway 
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station, sports stadium, playing-fields, parks and a bathing-beach. 
And if the foreign critic should be disposed to complain about the 
mercilessly utilitarian character of the whole, he will be met with 
the explanation that to a large extent amenities are the concern 
of the young generation, who will see to it that, through the efforts 
of the Pioneers (boy and girl Scouts) and the League of Communist 
Youth, the new Nizhni Novgorod and all similar settlements will 
gradually achieve beauty and the graces of a new civilisation. 

There is nothing fixed about the Five-Years Plan. It is subject 
to incessant revision, but for many months past all considerations 
have been sacrificed to the one aim of completing the work by the 
end of the fourth year. Mr. Michael Farbman reminds us that 
Piatiletka (a name, by the by, not seldom in these days bestowed 
upon the infant daughters of good Communists) is the child of revo- 
lution and big business and, as such, cannot be kept going without 
its slogans. "To a large extent the Plan is directed under two 
influences that are thoroughly American—the idea of size, and 
an unlimited belief in the virtue of mechanical publicity with a 
continuous hammering upon the mass mind. ‘The people are not 
allowed for a moment to forget the urgency of the Plan. A major 
portion of the ubiquitous red-and-white display—paper lettering on 
turkey twill—is devoted to this purpose in every institution and 
every open space. The heads of Lenin and Stalin stand out amid 
mottoes, diagrams, and statistics of production, grouped in per- 
petual variation for the stiffening of mass effort towards the fulfil- 
ment of the Plan. Innumerable shock brigades are employed, 
through the new method of Socialist emulation, for the same end. 
The Press and platform, the walls, streets, and public buildings, 
within and without, the schools and workers’ clubs, the theatres 
and moving-pictures, the Houses of Culture and recreation grounds 
—not forgetting even the flower-beds in the parks—all alike are 
pressed into the service, utilised in every possible way for reiterat- 
ing the appeal: an appeal, it should be noted, that is essentially 
religious in character, and fervidly evangelical in tone, to make 
certain that the Plan shall be rounded off, in all its governing 
departments, within the shorter period. 

There are two main questions to be answered by the results 
that are to be obtained before the close of 1932. ‘The first is 
whether the quickening of the tempo, with which the whole country 
seems to be ringing, will enable the Soviets to claim twelve months 
hence that the gigantic task has been accomplished in the heavy 
industries. ‘This means, not only the effective completion of the 
great construction works of Kharkov, Nizhni Novgorod, Chelia- 
binsk, Magnetogorsk, Arbetz, and more than a dozen other great 
centres, but alsaa steady production of steel, machinery andielectrical 
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equipment, cars and tractors, rolling stock, chemicals, asbestos and 
the rest, on a scale not too far behind the large expectations that 
have been so insistently fostered sitice the summer of 1930. ‘The 
second question is concerned with the percentage of results that can 
be achieved in the collectivisation of the farms, under the revised 
policy which, made necessary after the Kulak War of 1929-30, was 
initiated by Stalin’s warning of March 2nd last year—the letter in 
which he rebuked the too ardent Communists for their ruthless 
forcing of the more prosperous peasants into the collective farms. 
The reply to the first of these questions seems to present little diffi- 
culty. The tempo (to use the inescapable word of present-day Russia) 
of the “‘ banner factories ’’ and the great metallurgical centres is 
bringing about so decisive a change in the “‘ control figures,’’ by 
which progress is measured, that the main results of the fourth 
year are well in sight; the Plan must be thought of as already 
being merged into its sequel. For example, as regards tractors— 
upon which more than upon anything else the emotional interest 
of the Russian people is at present fixed—it is a fair deduction 
from the returns of Stalingrad, where almost every blunder possible 
was made in the first eighteen months, that the standard of produc- 
tion is now being approached. At the twin factory of Kharkov 
the advance planning in the light of the Stalingrad failures has been 
so thorough that, it is asserted, nothing can prevent the outturn 
of 50,000 tractors a year; while at Cheliabinsk in the Urals, where 
the assembly-shed is larger than that of Nizhni Novgorod, an equal 
annual production of tractors will be assured. At Uralazbest, a 
place planned for the exploitation of a deposit of ore thirty-six 
miles in length, a labour force of 13,000 was at work by the end 
of 1930, aiming at an annual yield of 250,000 tons of asbestos 
by the close of 1933. Mr. H. R. Knickerbocker accompanies his 
description of Magnetogorsk by an opinion to the effect that 
upon the results there obtained must depend the success or failure 
of the Five-Years Plan itself. This astonishing place beyond the 
Urals, served by a railway described as the worst in the world, is 
established upon a deposit of magnetic iron ore estimated at some 
270 million tons. The building of the plant and the first residen- 
tial quarters of the town—which is being laid out for a population 
of 150,000—has called into existence the largest construction camp 
in the U.S.S.R., and one of the most bewildering. It 1s easy to be 
thrilled by the statistics of Magnetogorsk ; but far more thrilling 
than any documentary record could be is the vivid talk of Dr. 
May, to whom has been entrusted the planning of Magnetogorsk 
with full modern provision for all the social and cultural agencies 
of a communal city created ab initio. Dr. Ernst May of Frank- 
fort is one of the most eminent of German city designers. His office 
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in Moscow is a humming nerve-centre of the civic projects of the 
Soviet Union. ‘hese comprise at least a score of new industrial 
towns, together with a very large number of separate schemes for 
workers’ dwellings, amongst which no fewer than 150 examples 
for the Don Basin are rightly conspicuous, since they are plans of 
varying scope towards the swift redemption of that hideous, though 
invaluable, mining area. 

The chances of a final success for the Plan in large-scale 
industry and mechanisation are governed by many factors. The 
Soviets must exact more than another year of sacrifice from a 
people that has borne, for half a generation, an intolerable burden 
of war, revolution, and famine. They must find means of damming 
the flood of migration that has been stimulated by the universal 
demand for labour and a wide diversity of wages and working 
conditions. They must impose a minimum standard of quality 
upon a race whose ignorance and peasant traditions would seem to 
have left them totally unfitted to play their part in the building 
of the New Russia. 

A big question mark therefore must stand over this titanic 
task of making an ordered industrial economy ; but how much more 
challengingly does it stand above the future of the State and col- 
lective farms. Here is an epic struggle of a kind never before 
witnessed or imagined. It approached disaster on a colossal scale 
in the early months of 1930, before Stalin’s condemnation of the 
cruelty which had accompanied the ‘“‘ liquidation ’’’ of the Kulaks 
as a class. All the available evidence since that notable reversal 
of policy points in one direction only. It indicates the steady 
march of collectivisation and the acceptance by the peasants of 
socialised villages with the inevitable mechanisation of the farm. 
Revolution is a ruthless process. It makes short work of every 
political idea, of every social principle, which the better part of 
the British people have in the past two hundred years cherished 
as the essential of humane and progressive life. And the Soviet 
Revolution has been ruthless because successful. The elimination 
of the Kulak will stand in history as the most deliberate and com- 
plete removal ever known of a deep-rooted class and mode of 
life. It has been followed by the establishment over an 
immense continental area of an industrialised rural order—a crea- 
tion which, until yesterday, the whole of humanity, including the 
hosts of Russia itself, would have refused to recognise as a credible 
fact of our world. In the U.S.S.R., however, the impossible 
becomes the actual. The incredible takes concrete shape. 


S. K. Ratcrirre. 
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IVTHOUGH the Junker spirit in Germany is not broken, 
Junkerism has greatly declined in influence and cannot be 
revived as a system. ‘The Junkers can no longer utilise 

their sole virtue, military bravery, and in the course of time the 
occasions for its employment will grow even fewer. As the 
protectors of Germany’s kings, they resembled those statues placed 
in front of medizval cathedrals. ‘These monuments are fine to 
look at so long as they stand proudly on their pedestals as 
defenders of the great edifice which in turn protects them. But 
let them be thrown down from their pedestals, or let the edifice 
behind them fall, and they lose all their significance. 

Only as individuals, not as a system, can the Junkers hope to 
regain their influence. Formerly, since they alone held the highest 
offices, the great national policies were in their hands. Now that 
the democracy has come, they can protect even their own interests 
only indirectly by means of their influence in the rural districts. 

This class that once governed the nation has become a class 
fighting for its very existence. For two centuries it ruled against 
the spirit of the age, and now the spirit of the age has at last 
turned on it. That is the meaning of the German revolution, as 
all the leading minds of Germany agree. No important writer, 
poet or thinker is to be found on the side of reaction. It is 
impossible that the Junkers could return to decisive power in an 
age when all the Presidents, dictators and leading statesmen of 
the world have risen from the ranks. 

Yet there are survivals of the Junker spirit in Germany to-day 
in these forms—respect for authority, obedience and physical 
strength. For two hundred years all authority in Prussia sprang 
from the noble class and the people to-day carry over this concep- 
tion of government. A bourgeois could scarcely be elected Presi- 
dent of the republic; Hindenburg’s authority is due to his 
character and not to his noble rank, but without his rank his 
prestige would be less. The sense of obedience is so strong in 
the German people and has been cultivated for so long that without 
authority they feel themselves unprotected. ‘‘ If everybody were 
equal,’ a Munich waiter said to me one day, ‘‘ whom then should 
I obey? ”’ 

Again, the Junker spirit is still evident in the respect shown for 
arms, ‘The armed organisations of the three great political parties 
compete in smartness and seek to enlist former officers as com- 
manders. Among the political leaders of the Nazis one finds about 
a dozen Junkers and a number of princes ; and among the members, 
some of whom are speakers, are also three sons of the former Kaiser. 
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But it would be a mistake to regard the Hitler movement as a 
recrudescence of the Junker spirit. The Junker spirit was 
hereditary, exclusive, aristocratic; the Hitler spirit derives from 
the individual and his achievements, without regard to his origin, 
and so it has not the aristocratic shortcomings and would not be 
so deplorable if it were not so unintelligent. Among the Nazis 
are thousands of youngsters who want to play soldier, to seek 
adventure, to sit around camp fires—romantic youths who would 
rather fight in the medizval manner than work in the modern 
way. The old Junkers, on the other hand, were neither romantic 
nor adventurous, but were sustained by the sense of power peculiar 
to a ruling class accustomed to dominate their inferiors and to 
serve their king. 

When, during the war, the world indicted Prussian Junkerism, 
it did not do so without justification ; for the Junker spirit had had 
its day and had become something of an anachronism. ‘This is 
not to say that the Junker class had not served the State in earlier 
times or that it might not, after considerable transformation, have 
done so again. But it had too long enjoyed exclusive and uncon- 
trolled power and had stubbornly refused to give way to modern 
forces—much like the owner of a gas works who would attempt to 
prevent the installation of electric lights in the twentieth century. 
This Prussian evangelical Junker, this squire and farmer, this 
colonist living upon what was, for the most part, rather poor and 
unfertile soil, must not be confused with the richer, more tolerant 
and more cultivated Catholic nobleman of Western and Southern 
Germany, who represents a type that has been favoured by wealth, 
good fortune and history; and even among the Prussian Junkers 
the more prosperous landed nobility of Silesia is a class apart. 
But the world has classified the German nobleman, in so far as 
he was a squire and an officer, along with the Junker and so 
condemned him. 


Since one cannot understand the change which has come over 
this class without taking account of its former character and status, 
let us recall the statements of one of the most modern of Junkers, 
the Baron von Rheinbaben, who has recently made an excellent 
critical analysis of the shortcomings of his own class. 

“The nobility (in the nineteenth century) was entirely 
dependent upon the favour of its sovereign,’ he writes. ‘‘ Its 
self-consciousness was no longer an expression of a feeling of pride 
in itself, but a reflection of the lustre of the court. It prided itself 
upon absolute loyalty; hence the dogma that whatever policy the 
king advanced must be accepted blindly as the right one. If a 
member of this class had dared, whatever his motive, to oppose 
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the policy or the acts of his prince, he would have been shoved 
aside by the ruler and proscribed by his fellow-noblemen. ‘This 
200-year-old system so effectively discouraged thought and initia- 
tive that a nobleman hardly dared be seen with an opposition 
newspaper in his hand, and branded all opponents as unpatriotic 
and contemptible without so much as giving them a hearing.” 
This analysis by a Junker of the spirit of his fathers explains, he 
thinks, “the incapacity for independent political thought or 
independent courageous action ’’ in the late crisis. 

Since the German Junker, in contradiction to the English, re- 
mained dependent upon and loyal to the sovereign, he could develop 
courage and bravery, but was less distinguished for thought and 
judgment; consequently he was well suited to be an army officer, 
though lacking all the qualities necessary for political leadership. 
Relying naturally upon this class, unconditionally devoted and 
also trained to military leadership, the kings entrusted to it 
likewise the direction of politics and administration and thus 
maintained the form of State typical of an earlier century while 
the nations of the West chose their leaders from all classes. 

Thus it happened that the German Junkers remained a princely 
class rather than a national aristocracy, obedient and reverential 
toward their princes, haughty and arrogant toward the people, 
calling themselves ‘‘ the jewel of the nation ’’ and never noticing 
that nearly all of the intellectual and creative activities, nearly all 
science and art, sprang from other social groups, mostly in opposi- 
tion to the Junkers. From their estates, where for centuries they 
had been well educated (but principally in physique and manners), 
they came to the casinos and castles, displayed their ability to 
command a regiment and sometimes to administer a Prussian 
district or a province, but seldom showed themselves capable of 
filling a Ministerial post or directing foreign policy, which 
determined war and peace and the fate of the State. In July 1914 
all important posts in the government and the army were occupied 
by nobles. 

The great exception to the rule, Prince Bismarck, was bitterly 
opposed by his fellow-nobles. Moreover, nearly all the noblemen 
who distinguished themselves as statesmen or in other capacities 
were the sons of middle-class mothers (Bismarck, Caprivi, Biilow, 
Moltke, Hindenburg). Thus they sprang from physically sound 
ancestors; and it would seem that intelligence, which has not 
otherwise particularly distinguished this class, also came from the 
bourgeois stock. 

Kaiser Wilhelm I bestowed titles of nobility very rarely, but 
Wilhelm II handed them out quite lavishly and created a new 
“money nobility ’’ having the same status as that which derived 
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from feudal times. ‘This he did by means of the ‘‘ Fideikommiss,”’ 
or entailed family estate which could not be sold or divided. Finally 
nobility became literally purchasable. Between 1900 and 1913 
Wilhelm II established 223 of these entailed estates, often accom- 
panied by titles of nobility, and at the same time gave to the 
Junkers so many of the most important offices in the State that 
not only were nearly all the Generals and corps commanders 
noblemen, but—in spite of their general lack of perspicuity and 
knowledge of world affairs—titled persons occupied the principal 
foreign posts as well. 

The entailed estate insured the Junker against poverty. He 
lived well and cut a shining figure without having to work on his 
land ; and even if he became bankrupt he must somehow be assured 
an income ‘‘ suitable to his station.’’? So the Junker often left his 
lands in charge of superintendents, who were frequently incom- 
petent or dishonest, and he lived in luxury in Berlin among his 
comrades and fellow-noblemen while his farms deteriorated. In 
1912 some forty to fifty-two per cent. of all the large Junker estates 
were not even occupied, much less managed, by their owners. Many 
made no effort to transform forest into arable or pasture land, and 
a few enthusiastic huntsmen (as Professor Aereboe records) bought 
up whole villages and turned the land into forests merely because 
some of the villagers had poached. 

After the World War this class suddenly lost its position and 
influence when the system which had nurtured it collapsed. ‘The 
Junkers did their duty during the war as officers. I cannot agree 
with certain democrats who try to show from documents that the 
Guards regiments drawn from the feudal nobility spared themselves 
in the conflict. This may have happened in an exceptional case, 
but in general the nobility in the World War, as in earlier times, 
defended their privileges with their blood. 

When the German Army collapsed, the Junkers’ lack of ideas 
and independence left them in complete mental and moral confusion 
at the decisive moment in which they might otherwise have come 
to the defence of their rulers. The king ruled by the grace of God, 
and to serve him was, to them, an article of faith; so when the 
king went the Junkers found themselves in a tragic situation of 
a believer who suddenly becomes convinced that there is no God. 
“The nobility,” wrote one member of that class, ‘‘ was neither 
cold nor warm; it had neither the resolution to stand by the 
monarch and defend his sworn rights, nor the courage to assert 
itself as the aristocracy of the country and to plunge in and take 
its part in the decisions and work of reconstruction. Instead it 
silently stepped aside, later showing its disappointment and 
wrath.”’ 
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When the Constitution of the new Republic abolished all the 
privileges of nobility, it introduced by a single paragraph the most 
important innovation in Germany in a thousand years. The 
““ Fideikommisse,’’ or entailed estates, were to come to an end and 
titles of nobility were to be permitted only as part of the name. 

Meanwhile the nobles were divided as to what attitude to adopt. 
Hindenburg, whose family had been landed Junkers and officers 
since 1280, came over to the new order after a few years and took 
the oath to the black, red and gold republican flag. Ludendorff, 
whose ancestors had been Pomeranian landlords for three hundred 
years, wrote not long ago: ‘‘ Herr Paul von Hindenburg, by the 
rules of the old army, has forfeited the right to wear and be buried 
in the field-grey uniform of the old army.’’ ‘The Stahlhelm, the 
reactionary organisation of former combatants, a year ago held a 
prolonged discussion as to whether it should allow von Hindenburg 
to remain an honorary member; and a son of the former Kaiser 
declaimed against the President in a public speech, saying that his 
‘“ senile misunderstanding of the German powers of resistance ”’ 
had caused him to ‘‘ bow to the Reds and to call upon the German 
people to hold their tongues.”’ 

In November 1918, during the revolution, there came to see me 
a Saxon Junker whom I knew io have been extremely advanced 
during the war and inclined to accept Wilson’s peace programme. 
“‘ And now,’’ said I somewhat naively, ‘‘ has not the moment 
arrived for some Junkers to abandon their titles? ’’ He looked 
at me with astonishment and replied: ‘‘ On the contrary, from 
now on I intend to seal my letters with my coat of arms.”’ 

The first thing the Junkers discovered was that they had 
suddenly become poor. Having lost their public posts and being 
forced to return to their lands, they realised, especially after the 
inflation—that is, from 1924 on—that they had overestimated the 
value of their properties by some thirty to fifty per cent., that 
they had been cultivated in a quite inefficient and old-fashioned 
manner, and that the world market and world prices had com- 
pletely changed. 

Since they had neither the initiative nor the experience to adapt 
themselves to the crisis, and no longer enjoyed the special favour of 
the State or their privileges or their former self-confidence, they 
lost within a few years both the social and the material props of 
their existence. Had not these lands been for centuries the source 
of an income by which they had lived fulsomely, sending their sons 
into Guard regiments and marrying their daughters to neighbour- 
ing squires? Must the ancient property now suddenly become a 
business which one had to understand and even to work at one’s 
self? This was their greatest problem. 
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In these circumstances they were obliged to change their manner 
of living. The brilliance of their position, their privileges, the 
consciousness of being the uppermost class, had passed with their 
material prosperity. About thirty per cent. of the Junkers remained 
upon their estates, ten per cent. became officers of the Reichswehr, 
and about five per cent. went into diplomacy or other branches of 
the civil service. ‘The others had to find entirely new careers. 
About thirty per cent. went into banks and trade and, by virtue of 
being personable and having distinguished names and good 
manners, they became agents for manufacturers, motor-car dealers, 
steamship lines, etc. About twenty-five per cent. remained 
unemployed, although thousands of these received military 
pensions. A number of former staff officers, who had long ago been 
selected for their capability, now sit as aristocratic directors of 
industrial corporations. 

In the government itself the privileges of the Junker are 
diminished, but not altogether at an end. Although there is at 
present only one nobleman in the government, the important 
diplomatic posts abroad are largely in Junker hands: of the nine 
Ambassadors appointed by the new Republic only two are com- 
moners; seven are noblemen—several of them very able. ‘The 
selection of these representatives is a much more prudent one, 
now that the whims and prejudice of class rule have been done 
away with. Among the commanders of the sixteen military 
districts, ten are Junkers. 

The Junker is most useful in the Reichswehr, which seeks to 
preserve the spirit of the old army. Of the 9,000 officers of the 
Imperial army, fifteen per cent. are in the Reichswehr. ‘There is 
a danger, however, that the Junkers may introduce the ancient 
caste spirit into the new democratic professional army. Not long 
ago a retired General of aristocratic antecedents who had served in 
the Reichswehr several years spoke publicly ‘‘ against the Jewish 
Republic ’’? and for the old régime. ‘Thereupon the energetic new 
chief of the Reichswehr, Baron von Hammerstern, denounced the 
political activities of officers even after they had left the service, 
and made this significant observation: ‘‘ This may give the 
impression that officers serve the State only for their material 
advantage and that they conceal their real opinions while in the 
service.”’ 

The difficulty of the Junker in the Reichswehr arises from his 
natural distrust of the Republic and the necessity of taking an 
oath to follow a flag whose appearance signified the end of his 
ancient class privileges. In the morning he goes through target 
practice under the black, red and gold flag of the Republic and 
in the evening he reads in the Junker newspaper, the Deutsches 
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Adelsblatt, such declarations as this : ‘‘ We repudiate unreservedly 
the Republic and the democracy which it has proclaimed, and shall 
continue to fight by all permissible means for a monarchy inde- 
pendent of the will of the masses.’’ From this dilemma come many 
contradictions. Had they not been obliged by the bankruptcy of 
their estates to earn a living—that is, to profit by their training, 
which was primarily military—no Junker would serve under the 
new flag. The few who have modernised their opinions are 
disdained and socially boycotted by the majority of their fellows. 

In the cities the Junkers have lost most of their influence in that 
the officer, who under the monarchy had pre-eminent social stand- 
ing, has to-day in the Reichswehr a reduced significance: the 
modest uniform allotted to him is proof of it. The semi-uniform 
displayed in the streets by the youths belonging to the ‘‘ storm 
detachments ”’ of the political parties is a hundred times more 
popular than the legitimate uniform of the Reichswehr, for the 
latter represents only the remnants of a once brilliant army. No 
one is interested in the appearance of this remnant, although its 
behaviour in a crisis might decide the future of the Republic. 
Indeed, I may add that the Reichswehr’s action would most 
probably be on behalf of the Republic and against any reactionary 
uprising. 

In rural districts, however, the Junker influence is almost as 
important as it was before the revolution. Western Germany has 
always been more independent than Eastern; for centuries the 
Elbe has divided the country into two cultural regions, of which 
the western inclined toward the ideas of democratic countries to 
the west. There the peasant looked upon the Junker as his enemy, 
and in Holstein he even now celebrates the anniversary of the day 
when his ancestors slaughtered the Danish nobles. Catholic 
influences have strengthened this attitude. ‘Therefore, here in the 
new Prussian provinces, where Junkerism has never properly 
established itself, there was less to change in 1918. East of the 
Elbe, however, in Old Prussia, kings and nobles were inclined 
toward the traditions of their neighbour, Russia. The system of 
hereditary submission which forbade the peasant to sell or even 
leave his land had induced an attitude of mind so slavish that even 
now, a century after the end of this system, these traditions are 
still influential. 

When the peasant turned homeward from the trenches, he hoped 
that the Republic would distribute the enormous landed property 
of the nobles—as was being done by the neighbouring Russians, 
Czechs, and Poles. Millions voted Socialist with that end in view. 
When the German land reform, owing to a disagreement on prin- 
ciple between the two Socialist factions, failed to take place, the 
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bitterly disappointed peasant fell back upon the old system. He 
blames the new form of government, instead of the lost war, for 
the increased taxation. He joined again with the Junkers to vote 
against reparations and heavy taxes and so reinforced the Junker’s 
position. ? 

To-day the German Junkers control the Landbund, in which the 
99 per cent. of peasant members support—at least in Old Prussia 
—the moral and political power of the one per cent. Junker element, 
although the hereditary chief magistrate of each village is now 
replaced by an electoral official. The Junker, who owns 7,500 acres 
or more, holds a dominating position over the peasants of his 
district who have in all perhaps 2,500 acres. For that reason the 
free peasant, in greeting the squire, calls him even to-day 
‘‘ Gnadiger Herr.’’ For even now he is dependent at all times on 
the squire’s favour. When he needs the doctor brought from the 
town, or rents a bit of meadowland, or wishes to gather wood or 
leaves in the forest—which generally belongs to the Junker and is 
reserved by him for hunting—he can do so only by favour of the 
squire. This favour he can only keep by voting against the 
democratic régime. Only recently, when a petition for the over- 
throw by referendum of the Socialist Prussian Government was 
brought forward, many Junkers issued a public warning in the 
press and on hoardings that any peasant or artisan who did not 
sign it could look elsewhere for customers and patronage. ‘The 
result was an increase of many thousands of signatures over the 
previous poll. 

This association of rural Junkers furthermore controls the elec- 
tion of the Chamber of Agriculture, which has a decisive influence 
on tariff policies. A third source of the Junker’s power lies in his 
possession of the advowson, or church patronage, which gives him 
the right to appoint the minister. In Prussia, which is pre- 
dominantly Protestant, this country parson is a monarchist and 
warns his peasant congregation from the pulpit against the 
Republic which, he believes, will not last. He likewise takes care 
to inform the squire if any of his flock expresses democratic senti- 
ments, and thus keeps the people in check. The Catholic priest, 
on the other hand, is invariably a Republican, and so is the school- 
master, generally speaking. 

A fourth source of the Junker’s power is to be found in the 
organisations to which, under former officers who are Junkers, 
millions of former soldiers belong. A fifth lies in the Junkers’ 
management of the committees for land settlement. Agricultural 
labourers and younger sons of peasants to whom the government 
is granting allotments of public land, receive the expropriated land 
from these committees. It is allotted at the expense of those who 
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have ventured to vote democratically. With proper education and 
knowledge the younger sons in these rural districts could probably 
distinguish themselves in business and science, as do those of the 
English nobility. Instead, thousands of Junkers are living to-day 
on their brothers’ estates, and, since they have nothing to do but 
hunt, they go in for political agitation. 

Naturally, the number of middle-class marriages has increased. 
Whereas formerly in these castles the admissibility of a marriage 
was decided by “‘ the sixteen ancestors,’’ and marriage with a girl 
from an undistinguished family would be forgiven at best only after 
many years, nowadays every Junker considers it a piece of luck if 
he can marry his children into the rich middle class. The slogan 
of race purity is more than ever in the air in Germany, but never- 
theless the different social classes are intermixing as never before. 

It is possible that Junkerism may revive in new forms and that 
the severe lesson which it has had may save it from decadence. The 
weakness of the Junker’s ambiguous position cannot be better 
described than in the words of that Junker, von Rheinbaben : ‘‘ The 
present time is a test for the nobility. It must show whether, alone 
and by its own strength, it is still capable of assuming moral 
leadership along new paths, or whether two centuries of princely 
service have robbed it of the aristocratic attributes which every 
nobleman must look for in himself. Otherwise the impression will 
be that the demand for restoration of the monarchy merely conceals 
incapacity to assume, without the protection of a king, the place 
in the State to which the nobility lays claim.”’ 

Emi, Lupwic. 
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BOUT the middle of July there was published widely 
yay throughout the newspaper press of Bulgaria a photograph 
which was full of happy significance. It showed two 
elderly gentlemen standing together, bearded and smiling; M. 
Malinov, who had just accepted office, paying a visit to the out- 
going Prime Minister, M. Liaptchev. Even in this country such 
a picture would be noticeable; in the Balkans it is little less than 
a portent. It indicated the great and salutary change that has 
come over political life in Bulgaria, where as a result of a general 
election the Government under whose auspices the election was 
held has been defeated, and superseded with a minimum of public 
excitement by the bloc of parties—The National Bloc—who formed 
the Opposition. There were, indeed, disturbances here and 
there, and it may be that pressure was exercised in certain 
instances by overzealous prefects, even though such pressure was 
discountenanced by the outgoing Prime Minister, who was also 
Minister of the Interior. But, speaking broadly, it was such an 
election as is rare in any European country and quite without 
precedent in the Balkans. 

In Bulgaria up till about 1910, behind the constant tendency 
for all parties to split up, and behind the fierce personal animosi- 
ties between the various leaders, public opinion was in fact divided 
into two main groups. ‘The more Conservative element in the 
nation looked to Russia as their liberator, to Russia almost as 
their master: they were content to be guided by Russia and to 
direct Bulgarian policy along lines agreeable to the Tzar. When 
Prince Alexander came to realise, as Lady Grogan has put it, that 
he ‘‘ must choose between Russia the Protector of Bulgaria and 
Bulgaria itself ’? he became the idol of all those who resented that 
Bulgaria should be merely a pawn in the game of Russian Pan- 
slavism. But, at the start, Alexander depended upon Russia, who 
had given him his throne. He distrusted the Nationalist leaders, 
and under the inspiration of such Russophils as Stoilov and 
Natchévitch, he suspended the Constitution. During the period 
of its suspension the Prince learned to look away from his Russian 
advisers, and when after two years he restored the Constitution, 
it was Karavelov whom he installed in office. Thereafter Karavelov 
and Stambulov remained for some years the outstanding figures 
in the other group, the group which increasingly resented the 
Russian tutelage, especially after the kidnapping of the Prince 
by Russian and Russophil officers. Russia and Austria continued 
for many years to be ‘‘ the two most interested Powers ’”’ in all 
matters relating to Turkey and the Balkan States, and hence the 
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more nationalistic parties came to be regarded as pro-Austrian by 
reason of the fact that they were anti-Russian. ‘This distinction 
persisted, and down to 1914 the Russophil parties tended to 
sympathy with the Entente while their opponents favoured the 
Triple Alliance. 

When the war broke out, the Liberals were in office in Bulgaria, 
and their policy in 1915 was due in a large measure to the fact 
that the Central Powers were able to promise Macedonia as a 
reward for their support. King Ferdinand, in common with his 
people, had bitterly resented the Treaty of Bucharest under which, 
with Russian approval, Bulgaria had, as they considered, been 
robbed of her victories by the Serbs and the Greeks, and Serbia’s 
plight in 1915 seemed to them their opportunity for revenge. 
Much indignation has been lavished upon the King and his Liberal 
Prime Minister, M. Radoslavov. Had victory rested with the 
Central Powers they would have been national heroes. ‘Their 
policy as it turned out was mistaken, and their reputation must 
pay the inevitable penalty. Radoslavov remained in office until 
1918. German financial assistance had been withdrawn from the 
beginning of that year, and the advent of M. Malinov to power 
was expected in many quarters to mark a change of policy, though 
with a predominantly Radoslavist Sobranje, this was clearly 
impossible. It was the Army which realised before the politicians 
that an armistice must be concluded, and it fell to a coalition 
Government under Todor Todorov, himself a man of the Right, 
to go to Paris. In the Sobranje summoned to ratify the Treaty, 
the Agrarians under Stamboliiski obtained an uneasy control, 
which they managed at a later date to transform, by various 
methods of their own, into an overwhelming majority. 

The disasters of the war, and the four years of Agrarian rule 
which followed, finally close the chapter in Bulgarian history 
which opened with the Cabinet of Todor Bourmov in 1879. 
Austrophilism was a thing of the past, Russophilism, as a political 
creed, was dead. The disappointments of the Balkan wars and 
of the Great War had shattered reputations on all sides. Almost 
alone among the men who figured in events before 1914, the 
retiring Prime Minister, M. Liaptchev and his successor, M. 
Malinov, still remain prominent in public life. This is under- 
standable, but it is none the less to be regretted. It was Karavelov 
whose democratic zeal secured for Bulgaria a unicameral legisla- 
ture, and the friendly onlooker may be allowed to regret that there 
appears no field in which the services of many of her elder 
statesmen can still be utilised. 

Stamboliiski and the Agrarians were in control of affairs for 
four years. His supporters have continued to claim that he saved 
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from final disaster the country which the old political parties had 
led to ruin, and it is incontestable that in two respects at least 
he served Bulgaria well. He enjoyed the confidence of those 
foreign Ministers whose personal acquaintance he made, either at 
the various international conferences which he attended, or during 
his official visits to foreign capitals. He personified Bulgaria’s 
desire to regain that goodwill among her late enemies which she 
had forfeited in 1915, and he succeeded in having the Bulgarian 
charges for reparations reduced from 90 millions (a ludicrous 
figure) to 221%, of which 3% millions only was to be paid within 
the next ten years. He sought to obtain better relations with 
Serbia, and even appeared willing to consider the idea of some 
kind of federal union. His internal administration was marked 
by originality. He passed a compulsory labour law under which 
every citizen on coming of age was compelled to perform some 
service for the State, and with grim humour he enacted that in 
any village where there were more than ten Communists, they 
should be forced to live on Communistic lines. On the other hand, 
some of the Ministers were men of little financial integrity and 
were suspected of Bolshevik and anti-national sympathies. The 
Macedonians, whether in Bulgaria itself (where they are powerful 
not merely numerically but also in the civil service and in the 
world of business) or in Serbia and in Greece, were enraged at his 
apparent willingness, in pursuit of better relations with Belgrade, 
to sacrifice their cause. The army increasingly mistrusted him, 
almost every class feared the lengths to which the Government’s 
social and financial policy might go and were disgusted with their 
internal administration. Accordingly, a well-planned coup d’état 
was carried through on the night of June oth, 1923; certain 
Ministers were arrested and others fled abroad, and in the 
desultory fighting which ensued in the country, Stamboliiski was 
killed. 

The new Government was formed by Professor Tzankov, a man 
who had hitherto stood outside party, whose interests had been 
academic and economic rather than political. The leading men in 
his Cabinet were General Roussev and Colonel Kalfov, who had 
inspired the revolution against Stamboliiski and represented 
opinions which were widespread in the army. ‘The new Govern- 
ment was inevitably looked at askance in various quarters, for 
though it was supported by large sections of public opinion it 
could hardly claim to speak for the nation as a whole. In so far 
as it was in good odour with the Macedonians, it meant the end 
of any attempt at better relations with Serbia. Internally, too, 
there were difficulties, for whereas, in office, the Agrarians had 
no overt dealings with the Communists, once in Opposition, their 
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left wing entered into open relations with them, and certain 
ex-Ministers who had taken refuge in Serbia left no stone 
unturned thenceforward to exacerbate the feeling between the two 
countries. The terrible explosion in Sveti Nadalia Cathedral in 
Sofia, from which the Ministers escaped, but in which r 50 people 
lost their lives, inspired reprisals on the Communists, which were 
carried out with considerable severity. 

It was, indeed, owing to the general insecurity in the country 
that the Government lasted as long as it did. The economic 
condition of Bulgaria was lamentable, and the official classes 
suffered, as they continue to suffer, from small salaries irregularly 
paid just as severely as any other class. The need for a foreign 
loan was increasingly felt, but such a loan could be obtained only 
by a Government resting on a wide measure of public support 
and enjoying confidence beyond the frontiers of the State as well 
as within. Attempts, as so often in Bulgaria, were made to 
reconstruct the Government, but the situation called for new 
leaders to take command; and during the first days of 1926 M. 
Liaptchev became Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. 
The Tzankov Government can claim the credit of stabilising the 
leva and reorganising the administration. It was composed of 
brave, honest and patriotic men who took over their responsi- 
bilities at a moment of almost hopeless difficulty. Although they 
may have been ruthless in suppressing internal sedition, it must not 
be forgotten that they found a country depressed, defeated, ill- 
organised, slipping, under the leadership of incompetent and in 
some cases dishonest Ministers, into anarchy. By 1926, however, 
the time had come to make a new beginning, and the task was 
clearly one for other hands. 

The Liaptchev Government, which remained in power from the 
beginning of 1926 until July of this year, derived its authority 
from the same coalition of parties which had supported the 
Tzankov Government, the Democratic Entente, and in the 
elections of May 1927 it deservedly obtained a substantial 
majority. It came in on a programme of reconciliation and it 
granted wide amnesties. The Prime Minister himself had been 
before the war a leader in the party of M. Malinov, and was his 
chief colleague when in 1918 that statesman formed his second 
Ministry. His distaste for violence was well known, but only 
after he had assumed office was it realised that he possessed high 
qualities of leadership, and that real strength of character lay 
behind his charm of personality. The Foreign Minister was M. 
Burov, a banker and the leader of the Narodniak Party with its 
Conservative and pro-Russian traditions. The Minister of 
Finance was M. V. Mollov, a lawyer of distinction whose keen 
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analytical mind seemed to find pleasure in dealing with the 
enormously difficult problems, both internal and external, with 
which his department had to deal. His vivacity and good humour, 
together with M. Burov’s common sense and personal dignity, 
made them acceptable representatives of their country at Geneva 
and elsewhere. It was, indeed, charged against these men by 
certain of their critics that they concentrated too much of the 
power of the Government between themselves. The criticism was 
not without point, but Foreign Affairs, Finance and the Interior 
are the key positions, and when the holders of those positions are 
men of outstanding ability, their influence on the administration 
is inevitably felt outside the limits of their own departments. 

The record of the Liaptchev Government is certainly a fine one, 
though they had at one time or another almost every possible 
difficulty to face. They saw the departure of the representatives 
of the Commission of International Control. The confidence 
which they enjoyed so widely abroad enabled them to raise a loan 
under League of Nations auspices, in order to deal with the 
almost overwhelming problem of absorbing the refugees who 
poured in from Serbian and Greek Macedonia, from the 
Roumanian Dobrudja and from Thrace. Later on they raised a 
further loan for reconstruction. Part of this went in credits to 
the Banks, a second portion to railway development, and a third 
towards rebuilding the areas which had suffered from the earth- 
quake of 1928. ‘This earthquake had gone far to ruin the city of 
Plovdiv and the surrounding villages. It immensely aggravated 
the problem of housing the refugees and reacted disastrously on 
the trade in tobacco, by far the largest and most valuable of 
Bulgarian exports. Railway construction was imperative in order 
to open out new districts, hitherto isolated, for settling refugee 
populations, and at the same time to drain marshy ground which 
could be brought into use for productive purposes. 

Meanwhile, comitadji bands continued to commit outrages from 
time to time on either side of the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, and 
their internecine feuds led to assassinations even in Sofia itself. 
M. Liaptchev, being a Macedonian from Ressin (Resna), was 
looked at with suspicion by the Serbian Government at the same 
time that the Macedonian revolutionaries regarded him as luke- 
warm in his endeavours to help their cause. The Prime Minister’s 
position was made even more difficult by joint representations on 
the subject by England and France. It is difficult to see what 
more he could have done than in fact he did. Openly to have 
attacked the Macedonian leaders, to capture them and bring them 
to trial, was impossible. He deplored their methods, which were 
opposed to the whole spirit of his administration. But he believed 
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their cause to be just, and the view, moreover, was shared by that 
large proportion of the population of Sofia—about a quarter—who 
were Macedonian born. The only possible course was the course 
the Liaptchev Government followed: to discountenance violence, 
to punish crimes against the civil law or against humanity, to 
seek better relations with Belgrade, and to look forward to the 
time when a new spirit of generosity on the part of the Serbian 
Government might lead to a solution which would be generally 
acceptable. 

By 1930 the Government’s position was sensibly weakened. 
Coalition makes heavy demands on leaders and followers alike, 
and in a country like Bulgaria, where personalities count so much 
more than principles, this must be especially the case. Professor 
Tzankov and some of his friends came to feel that the Liaptchev 
Government had shown insufficient courage in dealing with the 
economic situation and in checking the Communist propaganda. 
At one moment it looked as if Professor Tzankov would himself 
form another Government, but it ended finally in a new Liaptchev 
Cabinet which he joined, together with some of his supporters. 
MM. Burov and Mollov retained their posts, and young and able 
administrators like Professor Michaikov, M. Petko Stainov and 
M. Grigor Vassilev added new elements of strength. ‘The 
Democratic Entente, thus fortified, loudly proclaimed that they 
were the only possible Government, that nobody else could form 
a Government, and that if such a Government were in fact formed 
it would be one that could not be trusted. This was said so often 
and so vehemently that those who said it came to believe it. The 
Government remained in power until the dissolution of the 
Sobranje at the end of its four-year term. As always, King Boris 
played a helpful and a moderating part, exercising to the full but 
never overstraining the functions reserved to him under the Con- 
stitution, and rendering once again inestimable service to his 
people. He interviewed the leaders of every party and encouraged 
M. Liaptchev to discover whether an accommodation could not be 
reached with the leaders of parties outside the Entente, and 
notably whether M. Malinov could not be induced to join the 
Government. No agreement, however, could be attained as to 
apportioning the Ministerial offices, and the Liaptchev Govern- 
ment retained office strengthened only by the support of a section 
of the old Radoslavist and Stambulovist Liberals, the historic 
opponents of the Narodniaks of M. Burov. ‘There could be no 
clearer evidence that the old lines of party demarcation had 
disappeared. 

It was in these circumstances that the elections were held, as a 
result of which M. Alexander Malinov returns to the centre of the 
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stage. M. Malinov, it may fairly be said, is to-day the most 
distinguished figure in Bulgarian political life. He was Prime 
Minister as long ago as 1908 when Austria-Hungary proclaimed 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Bulgaria seized the 
opportunity to proclaim herself a Kingdom. It was his second 
Government which in September 1918 asked for an armistice. 
When he resigned three months later, it was as a protest that the 
undertakings under the armistice had not been observed by the 
Allies. Since the Agrarian revolution, he has stood apart from 
the various coalitions which have taken office; and when a large 
section of the Democratic Party left him and followed M. 
Liaptchev, M. Malinov was content to bide his time. His health 
for many years has been a matter for anxiety to his friends, and 
it remains to be seen how he will be able to bear the onerous 
responsibilities with which for the third time he is faced.* He is 
a man of scholarly and philosophic temperament; and to the 
casual visitor he gives the impression of thinking aloud when he 
discusses politics. His own past conduct is the best evidence of 
his sincerity, and if he has taken office and formed a Government 
comprised of various elements, it is because he is satisfied that he 
can do his country useful service. 

M. Mouchanov, who has sat with M. Malinov in his two previous 
Ministries, is his Minister of the Interior. The Secretary of the 
Democratic Party, M. Ghirghinoy, is at the Ministry of Finance, 
and as M. Malinov is at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the 
Democratic chiefs hold all the leading posts among themselves. 
The Minister of War, General Kissiov, retains the position he held 
under M. Liaptchev. Two Liberal Ministers represent the fraction 
of that party who remained in opposition when another fraction 
joined the Democratic Entente. ‘There is M. Kosturkov, who has 
already served in two Governments, representing the Radical 
Party, now numerically unimportant but famous before the war 
for its independence and incorruptibility under Tzankov. Finally, 
there are three Agrarians whose presence affords the outstanding 
feature of the Ministry. During the Stamboliiski régime many of 
the bourgeois ex-Ministers—of whom M. Malinov was one—were 
arrested, grossly assaulted and thrown into prison. ‘There were 
leaders of the Agrarian Party who neither then nor at any time 
countenanced such proceedings, such as MM. Tomov, Manolov, 
and Tourlakov. It should be clearly understood, however, that 
those who have joined M. Malinov’s Government are essentially 
men of the left in the Agrarian Party. One can only say of them 
that in taking office they are courageously facing the indignation 


* Tll-health compelled M. Malinoy to retire during October, when he was 
succeeded by M. Mouchanov. 
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of former Communist friends, and also of old associates, who find 
it wiser to live outside the limits of the kingdom. On the part of 
M. Malinov it displays both a willingness to forget the past, 
which is rare in the Balkans, and, if his experiment succeeds, an 
enormous service to the State that the large body of electors which 
these three Ministers claim to represent, are prepared to see their 
aims promoted along lines of complete loyalty to the Crown and 
the Constitution. 

If it be asked what it is for which the new Government stands 
and in what respects it will differ from its predecessor, it is not 
easy to answer. In foreign policy M. Malinov can only follow 
along the lines traced by M. Burov. He will contend that if 
Bulgaria discharges faithfully her obligations, she is entitled to 
look for the fulfilment of the promises held out to her by the 
Treaty of Neuilly, notably her right to outlets on the Aegean and 
minority rights for Bulgarians in Macedonia. In its internal 
administration it is probable that the Government will lean more 
to the left than its predecessor. It was rural discontent which 
won the election, for the Bulgarian is a smallholder and the 
disastrous fall in the price of agricultural products led him to want 
a change. Election promises come home to roost in Bulgaria as 
elsewhere, and already certain proposals for the relief of agri- 
culture have been put into operation, though whether the country 
can afford them remains to be seen. ‘The late Government put 
forward at the election a threefold programme of ‘‘ Peace, work 
and economy,’’ and they claimed support equally from the work- 
man, the townsman and the peasant. ‘Their opponents, on the 
other hand, claim that theirs is a programme of peace and order, 
good relations with neighbours, every reasonable endeavour to deserve 
the goodwill of the Great Powers, and reforms to the extent that they 
are possible under existing financial and economic conditions. 

The real reason for the change of Government is probably the 
fact that the Democratic Entente had been in power for eight 
years, a long spell in any country and rare indeed in South Hastern 
Europe. The change is primarily a change in men, and it is 
surely a healthy thing that new leaders should, for a spell and 
under the leadership of a veteran, take a turn at the responsi- 
bilities of power. The happy feature of the election is that 
Bulgaria has justified her free Constitution, and that, just as one 
group has now succeeded another in power, so we may anticipate 
that when this new Ministry has exhausted its mandate, there will 
be the other group ready once again to resume its work. Faith 
in democratic institutions is weakening in many quarters. It 1s 
interesting that it should be in a small Balkan country that those 


institutions should in dark days receive so outstanding a 
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MANCHURIA: THE ALSACE-LORRAINE 
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filtration the Chinese can absorb it to themselves. It is 
too rich a stake to be passed over. Quite apart from its 
coal and iron, it possesses immense and untouched reserves of 
timber, ribs of an undetermined mineral wealth and prairies which 
correspond to the ‘‘ Great’ Plain of China ’’ further south. Man- 
churia is as large as Egypt, with agricultural possibilities as vast, 
although tempered, of course, by its climate. To find a parallel 
for Manchurian rigours and Manchurian promise, Manchuria must 
be moved round the map between its latitudes until it comes to 
rest with its southern extremity touching the Mississippi just above 
Saint Louis and its northern reaching the Hudson Bay. It would 
here blot out not only the largest of the Great Lakes, but also 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and most of Ontario and 
Manitoba. ‘Two hundred thousand square miles of Manchurian 
country is neither mountain nor desert, but rich rolling land like the 
wheat districts of Canada. Northern Manchuria is farmland and 
forest, Southern Manchuria is a land of millet, maize, kaoliang and 
legumes, interspersed with small mills and busy growing mines. 
The great empty spaces of Manchuria can only be explained 
by its military history. Manchuria is China’s Macedonia. Its 
steppe breeds armies. Through the Thermopyle of Shanhaikwan, 
Tungus and Tatar and Manchu hordes have come, establishing 
new dynasties and binding the country of their origin to China, 
yet never permitting free intercourse between them. The Manchus, 
in the early seventeenth century, were the greatest conquerors of 
them all, for they not only descended like a scourge from the north, 
they held and consolidated what they had taken. It was a Manchu 
dowager who ruled China during the Boxer uprisings. It is a 
Manchu pretender who to-day still questions the unsettled Chinese 
republic. ‘The Manchus gave a name to Manchuria, yet they gave 
little else. Nomad folks in their original highlands, they drove 
herds, and certain of them hunted, but they were prepared to 
develop neither agricultural nor mineral resources. On the con- 
trary, they regarded the province as a breeding place for heroes, 
nothing more. When they needed new armies they recruited them 
in Manchuria. They refused to let the race be contaminated. To 
this end they prohibited immigration, so that not even their own 
Chinese subjects, the land-hungry farmers of Shantung, Kiangsu, 
and Chihli, could pass the great wall toward the north. Century 
after century they drained Manchuria of its man-power, century 
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after century they held the Chinese out. The province became a 
forbidden region. Rumours were circulated of golden sands along 
the Liao and Sungari. But no one might test the rumours. Until 
Russian explorers began to penetrate the region from the north, 
crossing its vulnerable rivers, and until the Manchu decrees were 
finally nullified in 1905, Manchuria was almost as great a mystery 
as Central Africa or Tibet. 

Russia in her free expansion eastward inevitably came upon 
Manchuria. Russian adventurers were the first to report Manchu- 
rian geography and Manchurian resources to the western world. 
Politically they pictured China as an old woman who had so many 
provinces she didn’t know what to do. Secure in this concept, 
which proved just, their successors moved southward and eastward 
over the highlands from the Lena, and built ships to navigate 
the Amur. China, too weak or too preoccupied to push them back, 
had acknowledged their de facto control beyond the Argun in 1680. 
To join their holdings to the sea, they had but to occupy the almost 
empty coast lands. To obtain a practicable harbour, they had but 
to push down southward along the Usuri, east of Manchuria, until, 
by 1860, they had won the site of Vladivostok. Here they were 
only 350 nautical miles from Japan, only 70 from Korea. ‘They 
were, however, dangerously far from their hinterland, and in plan- 
ning the Trans-Siberian found it more practicable to demand and 
obtain first concessions to build ‘‘ The Chinese Eastern Railroad,”’ 
crossing diagonally through North Manchuria, than to construct 
the line round the great curve of the rivers on acknowledged 
Russian territory. By laying their route across Chinese soil they 
saved a day’s journey of about 500 miles. But also, at long last, 
they roused the East to their menace. Rather blindly, with none 
of the éclat which was to mark the coming of the Nipponese, the 
Russian bear had blundered in. Following his inquisitive nose had 
come all the rest of him, until now he was comfortably in possession 
of most of North-Eastern Asia, while the oriental powers, Japan 
and China and quasi-independent Korea, could not but regard his 
proximity with alarm. Ebi 

Japan has periodically thrown off her policy of isolation in order 
to invade the continent. Her relations with China and Korea 
are somewhat similar to those of Britain with France and the 
Low Countries. A century after the English abandoned Calais the 
Japanese abandoned Fusun. They did not return until after 1870, 
when they were forced to act if—with China securing so firm a 
foothold—they wished to avoid the presence of a great hostile 
power dangerously near across the narrow seas. The precedent 
of Russian success in audacity with China spurred on Japan. Mili- 
tary expeditions in the ’seventies and “eighties were followed in 
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1894 by actual war. Korea alone was in dispute, yet the decisive 
fighting took place in South Manchuria. Japan won swiftly. At 
the close of the war she held one part of Manchuria, while 
Russia held the other and the Manchus could expel neither. This 
is, substantially, the situation which exists to-day. In the gene- 
ration since 1895 Japan has been dispossessed by diplomacy and 
has fought again to win reinstatement. 

The Russo-Japanese War was a war of interlopers. The 
present Sino-Japanese misunderstanding lies between proprietors. 
Returned by the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905, Japan has been 
consolidating her position. She has taken over from Russia, Kwan- 
tung and the South Manchuria Railroad Zone. She has had 
China extend these concessions to ninety-nine years, which in cur- 
rent practice spells perpetuity. The South Manchuria Railroad 
had been conceived by the Russians to join Harbin, on the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad, to Port Arthur in the Leased Territory. It 
crosses the richest agricultural regions of Manchuria and connects 
with the richest mines. After annexing Korea in 1910, Japan 
linked it with the line to Seoul and Fusan, whence by ferry one 
might reach Japan. Having recognised the new Chinese Republic 
of 1912, Japan extended the line from Ssupingkai, above Mukden, 
westward to open new farm lands and northward to effect an inde- 
pendent junction with the Trans-Siberian. ‘The possession of rail- 
roads means as much in Manchuria as it once meant in Western 
America, and as, indeed, it still means in Manitoba or Rhodesia, 
prairie lands dependent upon communications for their worth. 
The railroads are the essential powers in Manchuria. With their 
subsidiary establishments and collateral privileges they control 
every region they touch. The American Secretary of State, 
Philander Knox, understood this when in 1910 he proposed their 
neutralisation. Against the outsider, however, Russia and Japan 
immediately joined forces, and in rejecting ‘‘ Dollar Diplomacy ”’ 
laid the foundations of mutual tolerance. Enjoying a certain ex- 
territoriality, their narrow trunk lines run like nerves across Man- 
churia, bringing the motor impulses to the land, controlling it, 
policing it. 

In order to maintain service in a region where Chinese armies 
metamorphose into bandits overnight, the railroads are permitted 
to employ guards not to exceed fifteen to the kilometre. After 1920 
the Russian railroad relinquished this right of patrol to China, but 
the Japanese have not considered following suit. They pay guards 
and police about 20,000,000 yen annually, and maintain a force 
well within the treaty limits, yet exceeding 15,000. The size of the 
Chinese force may be estimated from the fact that its wages 
approximate 4,000,000 roubles. One cannot stress too strongly 
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these armies. Where two forces move about, representing different 
countries, protecting competing property, and are hired to do 
nothing but fight, there is small wonder that they clash. 

Railroad guards, however troublesome, find their excuse in Man- 
churia because the land is still unsettled. The central Chinese 
authority of Manchuria has been represented by the army of 
Chang-Tso-lin and, since his assassination, by that of his son. 
Admirable as a war machine, with its arsenals and headquarters 
at Mukden, this army is not organised for peace duty. Its batta- 
lions, when they are not paid, follow the immemorial example of 
Chinese troops all over the Empire, and turn to marauding. 
Statistics published by the South Manchurian Railroad in its 
latest report indicate that the number of bandit raids upon pro- 
perties lying actually within the narrow railroad zone itself had 
increased from 9 in 1906 to 99 in 1917 and to 368 in 1929. It should 
be far easier to disband armies in Manchuria than in the over- 
populated and over-settled districts of China proper, yet apparently 
the soldiers enter here into banditry just as inevitably as they do 
in the south. Whenever a campaign is over and they are no 
longer paid, the mercenaries turn their arms against property. 
The presence of Chang-Hsueh-liang’s army thus seems to increase 
rather than diminish their number. ‘The presence of Russian, 
Japanese, and Chinese administrators, each ready to damn the 
work of the other and to accept for himself only a limited responsi- 
bility, is disastrous. Massacre, pillage and arson must flourish 
as a fine art in Manchuria so long as three masters dispute the 
province. How many ‘“‘ bandit’’ raids are inspired by one side 
or the other from political or diplomatic motives remains a mystery, 
yet where soldiers may become bandits simply through being 
mustered out it is also possible that bandits may actually be 
soldiers in disguise. The reticences of Manchurian banditry need 
not be violated. Every civilised state whose citizens may happen 
to travel across Manchuria by rail must insist upon the continuance 
of rail patrol on both the Eastern Chinese Railroad and the South 
Manchurian. However dangerous the practice in itself may be, 
it is better than exposure to outlaws. 

Not only the life, but also the property values at stake in Man- 
churia are important. Two thousand million yen have been in- 
vested by the Japanese alone. Manchuria’s prairie is destined to be 
Japan’s granary. Manchuria’s Eastern Highland, with its poplar, 
oak and elm, its pine, larch and fir, is destined to be Japan’s lumber 
yard, her wood acre. Manchuria’s bean cake is designed to be Japan’s 
chief fertiliser. Manchuria supplies the fuel for Japan’s new furnaces 
and the steel for her new factories. One million Japanese subjects, 
of whom, however, less than a fourth are native Nipponese, while 
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the rest are subject Koreans, live in Manchuria. Nearly two-thirds 
of the foreign firms in Manchuria are Japanese. And binding all 
together, making possible the essential interrelations of factory 
and mine, prairie and mill, is the railroad. It recommends indus- 
trial sites, enlists and transports labourers, opens whole new terri- 
tories to settlement, maintains hospitals, agricultural laboratories, 
hotels, ships and police, and whenever no other responsible agent 
can be found to undertake development, finds the capital and does 
the work itself. It is to the Highlands what the Cie. Générale 
Transatlantique, with its hotels, its route laying, and its fleets of 
automobiles, is to North Africa. It is to the steppe what the 
transcontinental railroads have been to Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, bringing men in for the harvests, recruiting immigrants, 
and sometimes even guaranteeing them employment. 

Manchuria attracts immigrants. In spite of its “‘ bandits,’’ it 
has been since the beginning of the disastrous civil wars by far 
the most orderly province of China. Within the administrative 
zones established by the railroads there exists comparative 
security. Within the whole province there exists at least com- 
parative peace. Because of Japanese representations to the warring 
commanders in the Chinese Civil War, Manchuria has not been 
made a field for their battles. Wars have served Japan through two 
score years. What she has wanted in Manchuria she has won by 
war, or obtained through such exactions as the Twenty-One 
Demands while the Powers were too preoccupied by war to over- 
awe her. ‘The civil wars of China have made her province the 
most desirable in Eastern Asia. Chinese farmers, who fear that 
their holdings are in the path of the armies or whose ambitions 
surpass their narrow acreage, welcome the opportunity to secure 
homesteads in a region where land is unrestricted. Sometimes 
they sell their few belongings and depart. Sometimes they tear 
away everything transportable and burn their flimsy buildings as 
they leave them. Immigrants who intend to settle and establish 
homesteads are offered every possible encouragement. ‘The rail- 
roads try to win whole families by offering free passage to all 
immigrants below fifteen or above sixty, and a 60 per cent. reduc- 
tion to all adults. Quite apart from the immigrants who arrive by 
train, however, there are others who tramp on foot past the Great 
Wall by way of Shanhaikwan. Yet others come by junk, sailing 
from the coasts round Wei-hai-wei on Shantung Peninsula toward 
Antung or Dairen. During 1927, 1928 and 1929, more than three 
million Chinese entered Manchuria. Some stayed simply for the 
harvests and left after their work was done, but nearly 80 per 
cent. wished to establish themselves permanently. They constitute 
the greatest organised migrations known to Asia, and nearly equal 
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the phenomenal waves of immigration which in IQII, 1912 and 19013 
inundated America. Far from provoking prohibitory legislation, 
they are the very blood and marrow of Manchuria. 

Japan had originally desired Manchuria for her own immi- 
grants, hoping to find in expatriation relief for her over-populated 
islands. Of the 217,051 farmers in Leased Territory in 1930, 
however, but 1,948 were Japanese. ‘They have not taken kindly 
to the continental climate, foreign methods of farming, or exile. 
Even those Japanese who have come to Manchuria have in the main 
been attracted by larger gains than farming might afford, and have 
come as administrators, scientists, or merchants. After having 
fought two wars and expended millions for the subjugation of South 
Manchuria, Japan must see Chinese possess themselves of its 
soil, Chinese man its mines, its mills, its farms, and even its 
railroads. With the immemorial persistency of his race, the 
Chinese prepares to absorb the conquering peoples and_ their 
conquest. 

Indirectly, none the less, Japan is solving her problem of over- 
population by her activities in Manchuria. The superfluous labour 
which she might otherwise have lost through emigration, she can 
now direct into the factory, for Manchuria offers a new and grow- 
ing market for Japanese products, and creates employment. The 
rapid development of Manchuria under the Japanese corresponds 
to the industrialisation of Japan, just as the rapid development 
of Alsace-Lorraine under the Germans corresponded to the indus- 
trialisation of Germany. Laying new railroads, developing new 
mines, and building up new cities, Manchuria is profiting by 
Japan’s cheap wares, while Japan is profiting by Manchuria’s buy- 
ing power to keep her sons at home and to transfer those who can 
find no work in the fields to the manufacturing plant. Manchuria 
fills an indispensable réle in Japanese economy. It is obvious 
that in exchange the Japanese are completely transforming South 
Manchuria. Japanese soldier boys—most of whom had been 
recruited from the farms—brought back from their campaigns 
round Liaotung and Mukden the story of a bean, the Manchurian 
Soya. It appears to be ideally suited to the soil and climate of the 
province. It may be utilised completely without waste. se may be 
fed to humans or to cattle. Its oil may be used for illumination, 
industry, or food. Its pressed remnants may be turned into fodder 
or fertiliser. Under the Japanese it has become the first product 
of South Manchuria. Its cultivators buy agricultural machinery 
and implements, clothes, foods, and supplies, from Japan. In turn 
the Japanese buy their bean, popularise it, rework it, and exploit it, 
until it has become one of the first commercial counters of the East. 

Even though it is a province in the throes of development, Man- 
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churia’s exports have always, save for the one abnormal year of 
1919, exceeded its imports. This fact, so contrary to conditions in 
China, Japan or Korea, is explained only by Manchuria’s great 
natural wealth in timber, minerals and farm stuffs. ‘The yearly 
value of exported Manchurian rice, kaoliang, and beans passed 
eleven million dollars (£2,200,000) in 1930. Eight and a half 
million tons of coal were mined in seven different districts, and 
valued at about £7,000,000. Iron ore was valued at nearly a mil- 
lion, asbestos at more than two thousand, and magnesite at twelve 
thousand. The timber cut to be used for building, for mine props, 
for pulp, for fuel and for ornament in 1929 approximated 
39,000,000 cubic feet. Local milling in Manchurian wheat has 
ousted the American flour which once controlled the market. Local 
handling prepares the Manchurian bean for its several destinations. 
The province is becoming more self-sufficient even as its surplus 
for exchange increases. 

The Japanese have developed in Manchuria not one Vladivostok, 
but two. Ice-free and modern, Dairen and Antung, until recently, 
have encountered no serious competition. They have surpassed the 
Treaty Port of Newchwang. Because of Japanese fostering and 
Japanese railroads they have dominated Manchuria’s commerce. 
In 1907, when Dairen was opened, Manchuria’s total trade was but 
6 per cent. of the total trade of China, or about 52 million Hk. Ts. 
By 1929, after little more than a score of years, Manchuria’s trade 
has grown to 755 million Hk. Ts. or to 20 per cent. of China’s 
total. It had multiplied sixteen-fold. Dairen, at the base of the 
South Manchurian Railroad, handled two-thirds of this vast new 
trade. Most of the rest went to Antung, which lies on the Seoul- 
Mukden Railroad at the strategic point where it crosses the Korean 
border, and, at the head of the Yellow Sea, bridges the Yalu. 
Antung has for years been a great wood market, logs coming down 
from the Eastern Highland with the Spring freshets and being 
prepared in Antung mills for shipment. Since 1920, however, 
lumber has been supplanted as Antung’s first export by raw silk 
and beans. The denuded hills of Liaotung, which had been savagely 
deforested, are being clothed again by the oak to further Antung’s 
silk industry. Beans from the interior which are not prepared and 
sent out by the South Manchurian Railroad via Mukden and 
Dairen are prepared and sent out via Antung. At the present 
moment Japan, having developed the Manchurian bean and found 
markets for its products not only in Honshu and Hokkaido, but 
also in Denmark, in Holland, in England and in America, mono- 
polises its distribution. China threatens this monopoly. In the 
growth of Chinese railroad interests, and, especially, in the con- 
struction of the Chinese port of Hulutao near Shanhaikwan, she is 
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threatening the carefully-fostered dominance of her rival. Hulutao, 
like Dairen, will be unobstructed by ice throughout the year. Like 
Dairen, it will lie on a major railroad, the Chinese line connecting 
Mukden with Keiping. British engineers are building harbour 
works. When completed, in 1933, it will have an equipment second 
to none in Manchuria, an equipment second to none on the Yellow 
Sea. 

Hulutao inaugurates a new phase in Manchuria. For years, in 
the matter of treaties and the revision of treaties, Japan has been 
treating China in much the same fashion that Japan was treated 
by the Powers before—in self-defence—she turned. By imitating 
western ways Japan freed herself of western interference. 
Apparently China must in her turn learn Japanese ways before she 
can cope with Japan. For years it was doubtful whether China 
could be forced into the modern movement. Wars and disasters 
have held her back. Fortunately for Manchuria, Japan has even 
been able to dictate on what terrains the Chinese Civil Wars should 
not be fought. Such dictation, of course, is irksome. It must end 
by rousing the slow Chinese in their might. Hulutao is perhaps 
the first thrust in a duel to win back Manchuria. 

Japan is doing far more in Manchuria than sharing the same 
house with China. When the rattler and the prairie-dog share the 
same burrow there is said to be established between them some 
sort of equality, where each—by establishing a community of vital 
interest—helps the other. ‘To a certain extent Japan and China 
work together in Manchuria. The match industry, for example, 
growing naturally from the timber resources, results from a happy 
Sino-Japanese collaboration. The agriculture of Southern Man- 
churia develops smoothly with Japan providing capital, transport, 
and market, while China develops the man-power. In the last 
analysis, however, this relationship means that Japan is treating 
Manchuria like Africa and the Chinese like Africans. The 
colonising power is exploiting, improving and policing the land, 
while an alien people who until recently possessed all rights are 
reduced to tilling. Every attempt of the Chinese to imitate Japan, 
build railroads, launch industries, establish harbours, or sell goods, 
is frowned upon. The frown becomes more severe as Chinese com- 
petition quickens. Most serious is the frown inspired by Chinese 
cotton. The history of cotton in the Orient has been one of suc- 
cessive defeats for the producer with the higher wage-level. Seventy 
years ago England dominated the cotton trade through Newchwang. 
England gave place to America, which in turn gave place to 
Japan. Now cheaper Chinese cotton controls one-third of the 
market and threatens that Japan, westernised and with the higher 
standard of living, must go the way of England and America. 
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The Nipponese won the Manchurian market by mixing Chinese 
cotton with the more expensive American grades. An all-Chinese 
cotton, prepared in China, spells ruin to their looms. Japan’s 
predicament is the more serious because, short of actual war, so 
little can be done to destroy the competition which undersells. 


With railroads everything is different. The capital required for 


their construction renders them susceptible to international control. 
In regulating Chinese railroad building, therefore, Japan works 
swiftly and ruthlessly: ‘‘ Nor can it be believed,’’ said Baron 
Shidehara, the Foreign Minister, in the Japanese Imperial Diet on 
January 22nd, 1931, ‘‘ that China, on her part, harbours a design 
to reduce the South Manchurian Railway to ruin. Such a scheme, 
if ever it were contemplated, would hardly be capable of ultimate 
realisation.’’ 

Rather than permit Chinese cotton to ruin their trade in Manchuria, 
the Japanese will go far. Rather than permit Chinese railroad pro- 
jects to compete with theirs, and Chinese ports to rival Dairen and 
Antung, they will find ways of preventing ‘‘ ultimate realisation.”’ 
Of all Japan’s Empire, Manchuria is to-day the wealthiest part. 
The capital involved in the South Manchuria Railroad is Japan’s 
largest overseas investment. The lives already sacrificed in two 
wars for Manchuria constitute Japan’s heaviest sacrifice to im- 
perialism; and the lives and labour involved in supplying Man- 
churia with cotton, machinery and manufactured wares constitute 
the most heavily-threatened element of the Island’s present 
economy. The Japanese cannot be expected to give up their conces- 
sions, their railroads, their military patrolling or their mercantile 
ascendency in Manchuria without a struggle. They have shown 
how vital they consider their stake in Manchuria by fighting both 
China and Russia to establish it. They have shown how permanent 
are their designs by their Demand that the leases should continue 
to ninety-nine years. To-day their interests in Manchuria are no 
longer those which took them in: they are less colonists than 
mining and railroad experts, exporters of timber and salesmen of 
goods. But their essential interest in Manchuria, instead of wan- 
ing, has grown. Manchuria has helped to solve Japan’s most 
pressing problem—over-population. Manchuria has symbolised the 
rise of Japan to a first rank among the Powers. Where sentiment 
and interest alike attach one to an acquisition, a situation as difficult 
as that of Alsace-Lorraine is slowly built up. And there is as yet 
in Further Asia no Pact of Locarno. 

WiiiiAM Leon SMYSER. 


THE REALISM OF REASON. 


HE fundamental and comprehensive task of Philosophy is 

to determine and set forth the relations between Reason and 

Reality. Reason is the distinctive attribute of Man. Yet 
Reason comes to its own, not in subjective exercise, but through 
the activity—exploratory and reflective—which seeks to discover 
the meaning and construction of Reality in terms of itself. Hence 
Reason, from the very outset, at once distinguishes itself from, 
and identifies itself with Reality as a whole. It knows itself as a 
part of the Reality that is to be explained. Yet it is compelled, 
on the other hand, to treat itself as in a measure apart from and 
above Reality, in order that it may apprehend, appreciate and 
construe it. As Robert Bridges expresses it in The Testament of 
Beauty, human personality is ‘‘the consciousness of things judging 
themselves.’’ ‘This very duality in unity compels Reason to seek 
and to find itself in the Reality from which it emerges—in which 
it is immanent and which, in some sense, it transcends. The 
method of the Universe appears to be, throughout and at every 
level, the positing of differentiation in order to reintegration on a 
higher plane. This fundamental fact has been emphasised from 
their very different standpoints by both Hegel and Herbert 
Spencer. At the highest and universal standpoint it constitutes the 
problem of philosophy. 

As Professor J. S. Mackenzie says in his valuable and sugges- 
tive book entitled Cosmic Problems, ‘‘ the presupposition of all 
efforts in philosophical construction lies in the general postulate 
that human life and the Universe within which it is carried on 
are orderly and intelligible wholes ”’ (p. 3). Yet this presupposition 
can only be provisional, for human life and the Universe are so 
inseparable and interfused that the very fact that both must needs 
be treated as ‘‘ intelligible wholes ’’ implies that ultimately they 
must be found to be one intelligible Whole. Moreover, 
intelligibility is, by its very nature, one; Reason must needs 
therefore seek to unify what it claims to interpret. Hence it is 
the task of philosophy to discover and explain the way in which 
Reason—as the characteristic attribute of human life—and Reality 
form, since they are assumed to be intelligible, one coherent and 
consistent Whole. 

Now, as Professor Mackenzie well says, ‘‘ The great significance 
of the work of Plato lay in his emphasis on the reality of Uni- 
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versals and, in particular, on the reality of the one Great Universal 
—the Idea of the Good—as the ultimate explanatory principle in 
the interpretation of our world” (p. 5). This emphasis is not 
arbitrary and artificial, but is due, as will shortly appear, to the 
two-fold fact that ‘‘ our World ”’ includes Man—with his ideals, 
needs and endeavours—and that the Idea of the Good, however 
dimly discerned, is inextricably bound up with the initial impulse, 
the constraining demand, and the ultimate satisfaction of Reason 
itself. Professor Mackenzie proceeds to point out that Mind—or 
Reason—in which the Idea of the Good is immanent, while 
particular in individual minds, has or aspires to ‘‘a certain 
universality’? (p. 24). Hence he concludes that ‘‘ the partial 
universality of which we thus seem to discover glimpses in the 
human mind, suggests the possibility of a more complete univer- 
sality ; and the conception of this seems to be what is now generally 
understood by the Idea of God’’ (p. 25). ‘‘ Such a Mind,”’ he 
goes on to say, ‘‘ would know universals; it would appreciate the 
Good; and it would seek [since Mind is creative] to create all 
forms of Good ”’ (p. 27). 

All this involves the indispensable and legitimate assumption 
that what we find, or seek to find, in Reality depends upon what 
we are and are becoming in organic relations with the Universe as 
an intelligible, and therefore consistent, Whole. Reason, which 
alone has the need and the capacity to interpret Reality, carries 
within itself the Idea of the Good as its actuating principle; 
deemed, however inadequately it may be apprehended, to be 
supreme, many-sided in its particularity and yet possessing, or 
seeking, universality. Hence Reason, in seeking to interpret 
Reality as an intelligible Whole, must needs do so by means of 
this highest Value, which is creatively and energetically immanent 
in itself. Man cannot interpret Reality as though he were merely 
a detached and outside observer. What he finds in himself and 
what he must needs use has been given to him by the Universe 
itself. Hence its relativity, so far from being a disparagement or 
limitation, is a guarantee of Truth as to Reality, since the 
Universe is the ground of what we are and the fostering cause of 
what we are becoming. It will be noted that Reason is treated 
both by Professor Mackenzie and by this article as seeking to give 
precision and satisfaction to what it ‘‘postulates ’’ at the outset as 
the indispensable presumption on which it rests and from which 
its activity proceeds. It is constrained to give expression to and 
find justification for an implicit and imperative assumption which 
the common sense of mankind accepts as the basis of all human 
activities, whether theoretic or practical. It is opportune, there- 
fore, at this point to call attention to the recently translated work 
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by Professor Rudolf Otto on The Philosophy of Religion. Prac- 
tically the only importance of this book is that it calls attention 
to and expounds the work of Fries, a follower of Kant, though 
with an independent outlook, and an associate and friend of 
Schleiermacher. The special contribution which Fries made to 
the philosophy of religion and to philosophy in general, was his 
emphasis on what he termed “ Ahnung ’’ as underlying and giving 
its basal assumption to Reason. ‘This term, peculiar to Fries and 
difficult to translate into English, is held to signify ‘‘ a conviction 
that depends on feeling, without any definite conception.’? Pro- 
fessor Otto explains that Fries himself treats this as the “ Feeling 
of Truth ’’ (p. 59), which underlies and is assumed by all intel- 
lectual activity. ‘‘ The fact of Reason’s confidence, that it 
possesses real knowledge’’ is a belief, and is ‘‘utterly incapable of 
proof’ (p. 77). In it “‘ is revealed the Knowledge of the unity and 
necessity in the essence of things’’ (p. 78). “It is just indi- 
viduality, personality, and eternity of the Mind in personality 
which is the peculiar fundamental thought of reason” (p. 84). 
““In the Ideas, clearly and lucidly presented, we become aware, by 
the way of reflection and mediate cognition, of what dimly lies in 
the reasoning mind as an immediate real knowledge ’’—‘“‘ without 
any ‘ Proof’ ’”’ (p. 94). ‘‘ The aim of Deduction is to ascertain 
for oneself the utterances of the Feeling of Truth ’’ (p. 97). ‘‘ The 
ideal conviction is ‘ Faith’ ”’ (p. 98). ‘‘ Reason can only attain 
to the power of action if she is granted the intermediate faculty 
of ‘ Heart,’ i.e. of ‘ Impulses,’ of the ‘ Attaching of Values’ ”’ 
(p. 106). 

There is an important truth in this, which is often overlooked 
in the pursuit of pure intellectuality. Reason, in contact with 
Reality, must start with postulates, which are assumed, though 
not defined, by common sense. These postulates are immanent in 
Reason itself, and must be trusted, not proved. They are part 
of man’s original outfit, supplied to him by the Universe itself as 
the link between Reality and constructive Reason—the presump- 
tion upon which Reason proceeds. Reason in Man is both 
theoretically and practically creative, yet its creativity is limited 
and derived. It is a case of Natura naturans in Man. Hence this 
initial Belief, Common Sense, active Reason with all its attendant 
operations, and the scientia intuitiva, to use Spinoza’s phrase, in 
which these culminate, constitute an organic process towards the 
goal of the complete satisfaction of Reason in the fellowship and 
interpretation of Reality. The concentrated striving of which 
Reason is the energetic agent, is to represent the Universe as a 
Whole, in which Reason and Reality are so ‘‘ deeply interfused ”’ 
that all which Reality produces in Man as the full spiritual content 
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of his being may be justified by his Reason as part of Reality, and 
because of this as reasonable. What characterises Man, in the 
full meaning and the essential ideals of his manhood, is both the 
Explicandum and the Explicator of the Universe, whose Reality 
wells up, so to speak, in the Reason of Man. 

At this point attention should be called to Dr. J. E. Turner’s 
latest book, The Revelation of Deity, in which he carries forward 
the work beoene in his previous volumes on Personality and Reality 
and The Nature of Deity. Dr. Turner recapitulates the striking 
argument put forward in his Personality and Reality that 
Mechanism is at once the creation of Personality and yet that, by 
its very nature, it conceals the Personality that has created and is 
directing it. He effectively clears this contention against the 
charge, made by Dr. F. R. Tennant, that it involves a petitio 
principu. What it really is intended to do and succeeds in doing 
is to clear the ground of the radical mistake of Mechanistic 
Naturalism, that Mechanism is self-contained and self-explanatory. 
The Mechanism of Nature, therefore, both lays the foundation and 
opens the way for the higher Revelation of Deity to be found in 
Morality, A¢sthetics and Religion. What is of special importance 
for this article is Dr. Turner’s insistence upon what he terms 
“The Ethical Character of Reality.’? The entrance of the 
‘““ Categorical Imperative’’ in Man is held to justify Butler’s 
insistence that ‘‘ Morality is the nature of things’’ (p. 104). ‘‘ The 
entire development of man’s moral experience proceeds on exactly 
the same lines as the evolution of his intellectual capacities ’’ (p. 
104). Morality, Art, and Knowledge, while ‘‘ fundamentally 
spiritual’ are ‘‘ inseparably linked not with merely trivial and 
limited sections of Reality, but rather with the Universe in its 
entirety ’? (p. 114). Bradley’s statement is justified; that ‘‘ the 
man who demands a reality more solid than that of the religious 
consciousness, seeks he does not know what. Religion is some- 
thing more, and therefore something higher, than philosophy ” 
(p. 97). The conclusion is reached that ‘‘ Just as we can never 
dissociate Man from his environing and sustaining Universe, so 
the ethical character of the Universe must be interpreted as 
inseparable from controlling and dominating Deity ”’ (p. 12). The 
remainder of the volume is devoted to a luminous exposition of 
what, as Dr. Turner contends, is involved in this conclusion. 

It follows from all that has thus been laid down that the whole 
Nature of Man—not least of all his religious and moral nature— 
must be taken adequately into account, not only as part of Reality, 
but as being on that very account bound up inseparably with the 
Reason that seeks to explain the Whole. The entire wealth of 
Man’s affections, desires and aspirations must, with due criticism, 
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be accepted and used. It must be recognised that the exercise of 
Reason is the highest activity of the whole personality—that 
personality being constituted, sustained and disciplined as 
Spiritual and Moral by Reality itself. Reason in seeking to 
apprehend Reality as a trustworthy, coherent and consistent Whole 
must, of necessity, seek, not merely Unity, but, in order to this, 
the fulfilment and satisfaction of the whole personality of which 
it is the activity and instrument. 

This consideration compels the effective recognition of the 
existence of the supreme Whole-maker—Love. ‘‘ Life,’’ as 
Wordsworth has said, ‘“‘is energy of love.’? Whereas Reason 
seeks to apprehend and, by the aid of understanding, to articulate 
for thought the Wholeness of the Universe, Love seeks to create 
Wholeness, and, in so far as it prevails, achieves it. Love at the 
outset and at the animal stages makes and fills nests and other 
dwelling-places. As it becomes rational and moral in Man it 
proceeds to create homes and establishes community by respecting 
and developing personalities in fellowship with one another. Love 
seeks universality. It advances from homes to societies, nationali- 
ties, and eventually to Mankind. It is never safe even within its 
most limited spheres, unless it seeks to become universal. At 
present it is striving, amid stupendous difficulties, to create Whole- 
ness—the sense and practice of it—in Mankind as the only, but 
sufficient, safeguard of civilisation and of all the elements and 
interests of which civilisation is composed. Love is the only 
potent Wholemaker and in essaying its immense task it quickens 
and calls into being as its agents all the spiritual, moral and 
intellectual energies of Mankind. It can only achieve its lowliest 
in so far as it reaches upward to apprehend and outward to realise 
its loftiest ends. Its highest Values are its indispensable tools. 
Both Love and Reason attain to Universality only as they come 
to apprehend the highest Values—Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 
Love as it energises thus for the protection of humanity by its 
perfecting reaches backwards, forwards, and all round. It recog- 
nises, and is perhaps evolved from, the precedent and underlying 
‘‘ Holism,’’ which, as General Smuts has pointed out, is mani- 
fested throughout the Universe even in the realms of physics, 
chemistry and biology. The positing of differentiation in order to 
its reintegration on a higher level and for the ends of Universal 
Wholeness is the outstanding feature of entire Reality. The 
climax of this universal striving, which we call Evolution, is the 
ever-growing apprehension, appreciation and realisation of the 
Idea of the Good. Herein Reason and Reality are at one, and in 
this oneness is to be found the Realism of Reason. 

Hence Love is the sole creator of the Wholeness which Reason 
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seeks to apprehend, to articulate and to explain. Only in so far 
as Love’s urge to create an order in which Spiritual Values—and 
all Values in so far as they are truly valuable—may be realised, is 
recognised and co-operated with by Reason can Reason find the 
way of construing Reality as a consistent and of justifying it as a 
satisfying Whole. Professor Otto quotes Fries as affirming that 
‘‘ the central point of our intellect is a limitless faith and an ever- 
lasting love’? (p. 31). May it not be said that this ‘ central 
point’ is ‘‘ limitless faith’ in ‘‘ an everlasting love’’? And 
that the dawning sense of this is involved in the “‘ Ahnung ”’ 
which associates trust in fact and truth with the nascent Idea of 
the Good? ‘The sense of this Wholeness is revealed to Imagination, 
is responded to by Religion, and is being articulated by Reason 
that it may eventually be possessed and enjoyed by the spiritual 
experience of Mankind. 

What is the Meaning and what is the Source of this urge of 
Love? And how is Reason as the seeker and seer of Wholeness 
related to Love, the maker of Wholeness? It is the contention of 
this article that Love is the bond that unites Reality and Reason 
—that as it is the constitutive principle and energy of Reality so 
it is the inspirer and energy of Reason. There is still, as it seems, 
a remnant of the old “‘ faculty thinking ’’ which makes men vainly 
seek for a Pure—that is an intellectualist—Reason, as though it 
could be detached from the Reality to be interpreted, and still 
more as though it needed to be completely and finally purged from 
those other components of Personality of which it is, after all, an 
Activity. Just as Naturalism seeks in a futile way to abstract 
sense-experience from the whole of personal experience, so 
Rationalism, with equal futility, seeks to abstract Reason from the 
whole activity of human personality. When such abstraction— 
which may, in both cases, be provisionally useful—is treated as 
final it becomes impossible to bring Reason and Reality into true 
and effective relations with one another. Such abstract Thought, 
whether scientific or philosophical, can only succeed in represent- 
ing an abstract world, so stripped of its concrete wealth as to be 
divested of Reality, until Mind, or Common Sense, has come back 
—to use Sir Arthur Eddington’s expression—as an ‘‘ Alchemist ”’ 
to restore its richness and therewith its reality. Only as Reason is 
informed by the entire content of human personality in its living 
relations with Reality does it become completely reasonable. 

Hence as Roman Catholic Theology speaks of ‘ Fides formata 
caritate ’’ so a satisfying philosophy may well speak of Ratio 
formata amore. It is impossible to sever the exercise of Reason 
from the immanence of Love. Reason can only be stirred and 
sustained by interest, by the initial faith that the Real and True 
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is also the Good, both in objective meaning and in subjective 
satisfaction. It cannot be dis-interested in what it pursues and 
possesses without its activity being paralysed and its property 
destroyed. It is not without justification and even necessity that 
men speak of the Love of Truth, the Love of Beauty, the Love 
of Goodness. Spinoza could rightly speak of the ‘‘ Amor intel- 
lectualis Dei.’ Even curiosity is explained by the urge to remove 
strangeness, outsideness, and to bring the surprisingly new into 
relationship with the old, as a Whole, which is enlarged and 
enriched by every such new admission. ‘The Idea of the Good is 
universal throughout, and the Idea of the Good is not a mere 
concept of the intellect, but an object of trust and desire, a satisfac- 
tion of the heart, the end of the endeavour by which Personality 
realises itself in Love. Only in Love can Reason pursue and 
create, possess and enjoy, the all-comprehending object of its 
quest. 

This supremacy of Love, not only over but in Reason, involves 
all-important consequences. Love only comes to its own and is 
only thinkable as the sovereign energy of Personalities in fellow- 
ship with one another. Its supremacy, therefore, lays all possible 
emphasis on the importance of Personality in Man as the Maker of 
Wholeness by Love informed by Reason, and the discoverer of 
Wholeness by Reason informed by Love. Yet Man, his Personality, 
his Reason and his Love, are alike derivative and dependent. He 
is an organic part of the Reality to which he belongs, which he 
seeks both to fulfil and to interpret. What, therefore, is supreme 
in Man—as so organic with the Universe that he belongs to it, 
fulfils it, interprets it, and in so doing transcends its materiality— 
must needs be supreme over and throughout the Whole. Hence 
‘“God is Love.’? ‘The Reason and Reality of the world as con- 
stituted and knit together by immanent Love are the imperfect 
expression of transcendent Love, of the eternal Creator, Who in 
His Love constitutes the All that it may become the Whole, and 
Who, by reason of His perfect Personality, is called God. 

In view of this conclusion it is both relevant and important to 
take account of the remarkable book by Professor H. F. Hallett, 
recently published, entitled ternitas: a Spinozistic Study. 
Professor Hallett states that he owes the inception of this work to 
the encouragement of his ‘‘ honoured teacher, quondam senior 
colleague, and unfailing friend, Professor-Emeritus A. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison,’’? whose recent decease is lamented by all who 
value profound thinking and lofty character. By entitling his 
work A Spinozistic Study the author states in his Preface that 
it ‘‘ does not imply that it is intended to put aside critical exposi- 
tion in favour of biased defence, or even of insistence upon a mere 
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ipse dixit ’’; but he adds that ‘“‘ no modern philosopher has a 
stronger claim than Spinoza to the mantle of Aristotle.’ He 
adopts Spinoza’s governing position that ‘‘ phenomenal or enduring 
being is not more real than eternal metaphysical Being, but is a 
limitation of it, and represents a descent towards that pure time 
which is non-being,’’? and adds in italics that ‘‘ Metaphysics must 
deduce time ”’ (p. x). Hence the title #ternitas, given to his 
book. 

It should at once be said that the work is a masterly exposition 
which demands the closest and most careful consideration of all 
philosophical thinkers, and that Professor Hallett is remarkably 
successful in clearing up the meaning of one of the most difficult of 
metaphysical systems and in overcoming many of the misappre- 
hensions which its difficulty has created and excused. ‘The chief 
difficulty, it should be added, has been created by Spinoza himself, 
owing to the extreme abstractness of his system and to the formal 
method in which it is presented. Both these characteristics imposed 
upon Spinoza himself and upon all who would understand him the 
necessity of reading into his philosophy a fullness of content which 
both his abstractions and his method are, in themselves, inadequate 
to carry. ; 

Spinoza, as is well known, inherited and adopted the Cartesian 
Dualism, which regarded Mind as represented by Thought, and 
Matter, which in its so-called primary qualities is represented by 
Extension, as two self-contained realms, complete in themselves 
and separate from one another. But whereas Descartes intro- 
duced God—the Perfect Being—to bring together these separate 
realms of Reality into unity, Spinoza substituted the concept of 
Substantia for God and treated Thought and Extension as the 
infinite Attributes—the only Attributes knowable by Man—of 
Substantia. ‘These Attributes, effective by means of their appro- 
priate Modes, account for the Universe, as perceived and intuited 
by Man. 

Yet Spinoza was not only a pure thinker, but a deeply religious 
man—‘‘ God-intoxicated ’? as he has been called. Hence under- 
lying Substance, with its infinite Attributes, of which only two 
are knowable by Man, is treated as God—the eternal, perfect, and 
blessed Being, Who, including the Whole of Reality in Himself, 
loves Himself with an “‘ Amor intellectualis infinitus.’? God is 
thus equated with Substantia, Natura naturans and Natura natu- 
vata, as the necessary Being, Who, in His complete experience, 
‘““inhabiteth eternity,’’ as in itself the negation of time, His 
eternal existence being beyond and above all that is characterised 
by Duration. Professor Hallett expounds this system with con- 
summate ability, and is to a great extent successful by constructive 
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and critical thought in clearing it of ambiguities and apparent 
inconsistencies, so that his Study results in presenting the 
philosophy of Spinoza as, on the whole, the most satisfactory for 
modern thought. 

It should be recognised at once that Spinozism is a comprehen- 
sive philosophy, which seeks to mediate between and to satisfy 
Transcendentalism and Immanentism, Idealism and Realism, 
Spirituality and Naturalism, alike. Spinoza, as Metaphysician, is 
perhaps the supreme example among philosophers of an 
Intellectualism, which for the sake of ‘“‘pure’’ Thought endeavours 
to clear philosophy of all traces of Anthropomorphism. In order to 
effect this, he not only depreciates Imagination of all kinds, but 
seeks to transcend Common Sense, which as representing the 
ordinary experience of mankind is clothed in imagination, is often 
buttressed by prejudice, and is lacking, not only in precise thought, 
but, above all, in that ‘“‘thinking together,’’ which is essential to a 
satisfactory representation of Reality as a consistent Whole. 

Yet, while the lasting value of all this must be recognised, such 
appreciation leaves certain grave objections for the most part 
unanswered. 

1. To begin with, the governing terms of Spinoza’s philosophy 
are inadequate to include the meaning and to bear the weight of 
Reality, the concrete wealth of which has to be imported into them 
from without. Should the last abstractions of human thought be 
treated as, so to speak, the primal and originating factors of 
Reality? Substance is only conceived by us as something that is 
involved in the experience of existing Things and Persons, who as 
existent and mutually related are conceived as being substantial. 
Extension is only conceived as either filled with bodies that 
actually occupy it, or as ready to be filled by bodies that may 
occupy it. It is the condition bound up with the perception of 
that objective world of actual and related things that is given at 
the outset of human experience, which binds subject and object 
together in indissoluble unity. Thought is only conceivable as 
an activity of thinking subjects, a fact that is implicitly recognised 
in the celebrated proposition and inference of Descartes, “‘ Cogito ; 
ergo sum.’? Meaning may, of course, be imported into and 
assumed as being present in these abstract terms; but imported 
and assumed it must be. If any meaning may be thus imported 
and assumed, then doubtless all meaning may thus be introduced. 
Yet the introduction when made only carries us back to the 
starting-point, from which philosophy proceeds. 

2. This is, in effect, to contend that such ultimate abstractions 
as Substance, Extension and Thought have in themselves, that is 
in their essential connotation, no genetic energy and significance. 
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This also must be imported into them from a region of human 
experience which is not included in them as they stand. ‘They 
are static, not creative and causative, in their intrinsic nature. 
And this inadequacy extends to their mutual relations. Despite 
the great ability and bravery of Professor Hallett’s efforts, to 
the apprehension of ordinary minds Spinoza’s Substance and its 
Attributes—so far as the terms go—lie side by side. Their inter- 
relations, if any, must be read into them, not found in them. Even 
if Extension be deducible from Substance, Thought is not so; 
while Extension and Thought are left in the inexplicable 
parallelism of the Cartesian philosophy, since Substance is a term 
that, taken in itself, simply begs the question. 

3. Again, Spinoza unduly depreciates Imagination in the 
interests of pure Thought. Imagination takes a vast and varied 
multitude of forms. It is to be found alike in the loftiest poetry 
and the most grovelling superstition. It needs, therefore, to be 
closely examined, severely criticised and purged from irrationality 
in the interest of Truth. Yet it gives naive expression to a most 
valuable store of the intuitions, the experience and the reasoning 
which go to make up the Common Sense of Mankind. It therefore 
yields indispensable material to Psychology, and while the 
finished products of Psychology can only supply some raw material 
to Philosophy, yet this raw material is of great importance as 
revealing to Philosophy the interaction between the human mind 
and its objective world, the elucidation and explanation of which 
is the peculiar task which Philosophy undertakes. The simple 
elimination of Imagination leaves Reason jejune. 

4. Somewhat the same objection must be taken to the treatment 
of ‘‘ eternity ’’ as so superior to time that it negates duration. 
Professor Hallett agrees with Spinoza in rejecting the concept of 
‘the eternal Now ’’ as the most suitable expression for the com- 
plete experience of God. On this two observations must be made. 
Obviously human Reason is unable adequately to realise the full 
significance either of an “‘ eternal Now ’”’ or of “‘ eternity’ as 
transcending it. The ability to do so would involve the possession 
of the complete experience of God. Yet, first of all, the concept 
of “‘ the eternal Now ”’ appears the best fitted to express the sense 
of the permanence, that is the Reality, of God as transcending 
mere succession and yet as comprehending time and its content in 
Himself. Only in this way, as it appears to the present writer, is 
it possible to ‘‘ deduce ”’ ‘Time. 

And, secondly, it is important, as Professor Alexander contends 
to ‘‘ take Time seriously.’’ It is the radical defect of Sutnogee 
that it fails to do $0. The concrete content of Time is Evolution, 
process, and therein the permanent import of History as advancing 
towards a goal—towards the purposive consummation, which is 
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the immanent nisus of all spiritual endeavour. ‘To abandon this 
conflicts with ‘‘ the ethical character of Reality,’’ for, in effect, 
it so subordinates ethical character and limits it to the creaturely 
as to exclude it from its due place in the perfection of God. He 
should be treated as the spring of the supremacy which it seeks to 
achieve in Man, under the sanctions of the Universe itself. Tro 
eliminate this supreme significance in the supposed interest of the 
eternal perfection and blessedness of God not only clashes with the 
import of the highest Religion, but, in so doing, gravely impairs 
the Realism of Reason. 

5. Moreover, Spinozism, while escaping from the drawbacks of 
anthropomorphism, strictly speaking, does not succeed in clearing 
itself from what must be recognised as ultimately anthropic. ‘The 
concept of Substance is derived from Man’s experience as coming 
to Self-consciousness in and through his apprehension of an objec- 
tive world. It stands for his sense of the reality and unity alike 
of himself and of it—as a Universal Whole that includes within 
itself innumerable particular Wholes. It is neither purely subjec- 
tive nor purely objective. Yet if Man discovers Substance in the 
objective world he finds it correspondingly and simultaneously in 
himself, and, since he is immediately at home with himself, 
he construes Substance in objects by the help of what he 
treats as substantial in himself. It is impossible for human Reason 
to escape from human experience. Man’s most abstract generalisa- 
tions carry within them his own self-consciousness and all that is 
essentially involved in it. By the very nature of his experience, 
- they are seen to extend beyond himself. The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion has made the disparagement of human Reason, because it is 
human, out of date. It is organic to the Universe. It is impossible 
to get rid of the anthropic, and if it were possible the Universe 
would become unintelligible and inexplicable, even in respect of 
its material Reality. 

6. Hence Reason, if it is to be reasonable, must take account of 
and use to the full the entire content of human personality as it 
comes to itself in commerce with its world. Human Personality 
cannot be sublimated into pure Thought, but includes the Will, as 
rising out of conation into purposive activity. The defect of 
Spinozism is that in magnifying Thought it relegates Will, and all 
it stands for, to an inferior position. Amd the cause of this lies 
in its refusal to treat Personality, in its completeness, as both the 
master and the instrument of Reason in Man, and therefore in the 
Universe as an intelligible and satisfying Whole. No amount of 
explanation and vindication can destroy the impression thus made 
by Spinozism upon Common Sense, more especially by its 
subordination of the ‘‘ Ought’’ of spiritual faith and ethical 
endeavour to the ‘‘ Is ’’ of actual existence. 
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7. It follows from all this that Spinozism can do no justice to 
Love, and indeed does it positive injustice. In his closing sentence 
Professor Hallett eloquently concludes, ‘‘ Thus from the very 
focus and centre of all being Natura dominates the infinite worlds 
with the utter simplicity of creative, and therefore commensurate, 
love’? (p. 325). This statement is both impressive and true, 
although Natura is a poor substitute for Personality, as the Source 
of Love and the adjective ‘‘ creative ’’ appears to import the con- 
cept of Will, which the pure Thought of Spinozism so subordinates 
as practically to deny. 

Yet Spinoza speaks only of the “‘ infinite intellectual Love with 
which God loves Himself.’? Without dwelling upon the fact that, 
though Love may be intellectual it must be far more than intel- 
lectual, it must be pointed out that to speak of God loving Himself 
is no equivalent for the Christian ‘‘ God so loved the world,’’ and 
indeed involves a serious perversion of the word Love. Self- 
satisfaction would be the true description of what is meant and 
self-satisfaction is contradictory of the essential meaning of Love. 
Love in Man assumes and respects Otherness. In its self-giving 
Love seeks, by a seeming paradox, to establish in fellowship a 
Wholeness, which in transcending mere Otherness seeks to pre- 
serve and enrich it. If Love is to be ascribed to God these essential 
characteristics of it must be preserved. Hence the Creatorship of 
God—incomprehensible as it must be by Man—must have more 
than lip-service. Love needs, for its reality, more than Substance 
and its Attributes. It requires a Spiritual Subject and Spiritual 
Objects, truly distinguishable, though not finally separable, from 
itself. The Wholemaking of Love even in God must needs be, 
not a mere phrase, but a costly positing of creaturely Otherness 
in order to bring it into a fellowship which respects real Freedom. 
God, therefore, must not be equated with the Universe, so that 
Pan-theism and Pan-cosmism equally describe it, but must 
transcend it by a Love that creates it in order that Love, as the 
activity of God’s eternal perfection, may fulfil and satisfy itself. 

To sum up. Reason has to interpret a Universe of which Love 
is the culminating expression and the creative energy. Reason 
itself is instinct with “‘ the Love that moves the sun and all the other 
stars.’’ As energetic and all-embracing it carries Love within it, and 
can only interpret and vindicate the Wholeness of the Universe on 
condition that Love be supreme over and ultimately within it. This 
hegemony of Love carries with it the Sovereignty of Personality. 
The Universal Mind is, like all mind, Personal. God, the eternally 
perfect Person, is infinite Love. The recognition of this truth can 
alone give effective expression to the Realism of Reason. 
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ARE WE BETTER OR WORSE? 


“And yet with all thy theoretic platitudes, what a depth of 
practical sense in thee, great England! A depth of sense, of 
justice and courage, in which, under all emergencies and world- 
bewilderment, and under this most complex of emergencies we 
now live in, there is still hope, there is still assurance.’’— 
Carlyle in Past and Present (1843). 

HERE has been a distinct revival of interest in the Victorian 

era of late, particularly amongst those whose memories go far 

back into last century, with a disposition to extol it unduly, 
to the disadvantage of the later period. We are constantly being 
told that our nation is hopelessly on the down-grade, that a sort of 
moral dry-rot has set in, that we are lapsing into paganism, and so 
forth; the usual point of the doleful story being that it was so 
very different in the good old times of the good old Queen. It is 
comforting to know that this railing at modern life and conditions 
is, after all, only a revival of an old fashion. The common habit 
of assuming, often on the sole basis of carelessly-formed impres- 
sions, that the golden age lies behind and not before us goes back 
to far antiquity. Gibbon tells us that, while writing his work on 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, he was impressed by the 
““ natural propensity of mankind to exalt the past and to depreciate 
the present.’? When, however, one presses the button which 
releases the stores of memory (provided memory goes back far 
enough) or, better still, delves in the literature of two or three 
generations ago, one begins at once to discount the apprehensions 
of present-day croakers. Without appealing to the series of “‘ social 
problem ’’ novels dating from the “‘ hungry ’forties,’’ it would be 
easy to cite from Carlyle, Ruskin, Kingsley and other writers of 
the early, and even the mid-Victorian period, judgments upon con- 
temporary social habits and conditions quite as strong as any 
current at the present time. 

Is, then, an answer to the question, “‘ Are we better or worse 
now than then?” practicable, and if so, by what process of inquiry 
may it be found? Obviously it is impossible to draw up period 
balance-sheets of national virtues and vices, since these cannot be 
appraised and equated like tangible commodities of the mart. 
Nevertheless there are two methods of judging the quality at 
different times of a nation’s moral standards and hence of its moral 
worth, which, if applied with due caution, may yield useful results. 
One is the extensive method of comparing broad streams of ten- 
dency as exhibited by public thought and policy in various fields 
of national and international life. The other is the intensive method 
of tracing the influence of public conscience and consciousness of 
responsibility, as expressed by laws and practical measures designed 
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to advance the spiritual and material well-being of the community. 
In the necessarily partial survey which follows help will be sought 
mainly from the latter method. 

Before specific questions are discussed a few isolated facts may 
be recalled which alone suggest that the national conscience of the 
early Victorian time fell far behind that of our own day. For nine 
years after the Queen came to the throne (1837) the Corn Laws 
continued in force, and the staple food of the millions of the people 
was highly taxed. The stamp duty on newspapers had been reduced 
from 4d. to 1d. in 1836, but it was in 1861 before the “‘ taxes on 
knowledge ’’ were abolished and the nation was given a free press. 
In 1841 sugar was still taxed to the tune of 2%d. a lb. on colonial 
and 7d. on foreign imports ; and the soap of the poor man was taxed 
at 75 per cent. of its value, but that of the better qualities at only 
30 per cent. ; repeal coming in 1853. Only in 1850 did the House 
of Commons agree to the abolition of the window duty, that vicious 
tax on light, fresh air and health. 

During the greater part of last century there was little social 
welfare legislation and work of the kind which abounds to-day ; 
public appreciation of the importance of healthy housing conditions 
was only beginning ; and infant and child life hardly counted. Until 
far into the century the exploitation of child labour in factories and 
mines was still atrocious. The ascending of chimney interiors by 
small boy sweeps was nominally forbidden in 1842, but the practice 
continued for twenty years longer. Before 1856 Inspectors of 
Schools were not required to inquire into the sanitary condition of 
the buildings visited, though some did it. It is an odd anomaly 
that while the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was founded in 1824, sixty years passed before a similar society was 
formed for children. ‘The criminal law was in many respects a 
national scandal. Until 1841 the crimes of forgery and embezzle- 
ment were punished by hanging, and until 1867 convicted house- 
breakers, burglars, cattle-stealers, and receivers of stolen goods 
were transported to Western Australia ; executions were carried out 
in public until 1868; imprisonment for debt lasted until 1869; 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies came into existence only in 1882 and 
Children’s Courts had to wait until 1909. Until late in the Victo- 
rian era the law allowed press gangs to land from warships at suit- 
able ports and, rounding up likely seafaring and other men, seize 
them for service in distant seas. 

Taking a wider survey, the contrast between past and present is 
particularly striking in the domains of sanitation, popular educa- 
tion and social welfare generally. As to the first, in the early 
"forties of last century, when Edwin Chadwick was beginning to 
make his reputation as a sanitary reformer, men, women, and 
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children were being poisoned and killed in tens and hundreds of 
thousands by bad water, bad drains, bad dwellings and bad work- 
shops. In 1842 Chadwick investigated the sanitary conditions in 
which, in various parts of the kingdom, the working classes penu- 
riously lived and prematurely died. In his report to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, which took the form of a large book, an original 
copy of which now lies before me, he stated that epidemic disease 
was as common in good times as in bad, and that the annual loss of 
life from filth and bad ventilation was ‘‘ greater than the loss from 
death or wounds in any war in which this country has engaged in 
modern times.’’ 

The conscience of the nation was stirred, though not violently, 
for it was only after much prudent reflection, with a view to avoid- 
ing over-haste, that Parliament passed the series of sanitary statutes 
which included the Town Improvement Act of 1847, and the Public 
Health and Nuisance Removal Acts of 1848, in which year the first 
General Board of Health was established. The great charter of 
public health came much later—in the consolidating statute of 1875, 
the foundation upon which our modern system of sanitary admini- 
stration rests. More and more the nation since that time has come 
to value good health and a wholesome environment as belonging to 
the gilt-edged investments of life, learning by experience that the 
interest on them is certain and the capital itself secure. Fifty years 
ago of every 1,000 persons born in England and Wales one-fourth 
were likely to die before reaching their fifth year, and one-half 
before their fiftieth. Now the proportion dying before five years 
is not one-seventh and before age fifty only one-third. Children 
born to-day have a chance of living ten years longer on average 
than their grandparents. 

How fared popular education last century? ‘The president of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland said a few weeks ago that the last 
thirty-eight years of that century were ‘‘ the darkest in the history 
of public education in the British Isles.” That is an over-state- 
ment, since it was only in 1833 that Parliament began to think at 
all on the subject, making then, in a moment of reckless 
generosity, a first grant for the building of schools—it was 
£20,000, or a penny for every three of the population! By 1841 
the grant had become £30,000—still a mere raindrop on a parched 
land. At that time Lord Ashley (later Earl of Shaftesbury) told 
the House of Commons that careful inquiry had satisfied him that 
over a million children were growing up without education of any 
kind, with the result of an appalling amount of juvenile depravity 
and crime. Lancashire alone, he said, was spending over £600,000 
a year on the punishment of crime, while the public education 
grants for all England came to only one-twentieth of that sum. 
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Even thirty years later the proportion of children between three 
and thirteen years in attendance at school was in Manchester 42 
per cent., in Leeds and Liverpool 33 per cent., and in Birmingham 
only 31 per cent.; most of the others were being demoralised by 
the life of the streets. Well might Ruskin warn his countrymen 
at that time that ‘“‘ the true compulsory education which England 
needed was not catechism but drill.”’ 

A great step forward was taken in 1870 with the measure asso- 
ciated with the name of W. E. Forster, who in commending his 
Bill to the House of Commons had to confess that ‘‘a fearful 
state of things existed,’’ since ‘‘ a large portion of the nation was 
growing up in our large towns without education, and ready to 
become members of the dangerous classes.’’ Many minor amend- 
ments and extensions of that statute preceded the revolutionary 
Act of 1902, which made the way open for a radical reorganisa- 
tion of our educational system. Since that year the range of instruc- 
tion in the primary schools has been liberally extended, if not 
in every direction wisely; the last of the school fees disappeared 
in 1918, and the extinction of the half-time system soon followed ; 
much is being done for the physical welfare of the scholars that 
was not dreamt of in 1870; and the modern school buildings are 
scientifically planned and equipped. Further, a bridge has been 
built across which the humblest youths of bright intelligence can 
pass from the elementary into the higher schools, and even on to 
the universities. 

Take also those other activities of the State and local govern- 
ment authorities commonly described as the ‘‘ social services,’’ 
a phrase which falls so gruesomely upon the ear of the normal 
taxpayer. The list includes the sickness, disablement, and unem- 
ployment benefits and grants, the non-contributory old age pen- 
sions, the many hundreds of hospitals of all kinds maintained out 
of the rates, the medical examination of scholars and the provision 
of free meals to the necessitous among them, the services of mid- 
wives, nurses, and health visitors, the welfare centres, dental 
clinics, day nurseries, infants’ clinics, maternity and convalescent 
homes, and sanatoria. Admittedly this great system of ‘‘ social 
services’? costs an appalling amount of money, yet it affords 
eloquent testimony to the increasing sensitiveness of the public 
conscience in matters affecting the welfare of the less fortunately 
situated sections of the community, and it is mainly the creation 
of the past thirty years. 

The splendid work of social welfare done in open-handed philan- 
thropy and unselfish practical service by citizens in their private 
capacity, either individually or in association, cannot be set forth 
adequately in words or figures. The most conspicuous illustra- 
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tion of this work is, of course, afforded by the voluntary hospitals, 
numbering in 1928 in England and Wales alone over 800, with 
58,000 beds, 860,000 in-patients, 4% million out-patients, and a 
revenue of twelve millions, all derived from charitable sources, 
figures which dwarf into insignificance those of half a century ago. 

The humanising of the Poor Law system is equally distinctive 
of the modern time. Within my own memory, the popular name 
for the workhouse in the North, where it was no worse than else- 
where, was ‘‘ bastye’’ (Bastille), and the repugnance against 
entering its walls was as great among the feckless as the honest 
poor. In recent decades the entire spirit of poor law administration 
has been softened; the mechanical system of indoor relief—an 
ingenious device for heading off would-be applicants for help, but 
also a most efficient method of making permanent paupers—has 
been reduced to small proportions; and the provision made for 
vagrants has been improved in every way. Further, the old work- 
house infirmaries, whose patients were often left to the tender care 
of superannuated Sairey Gamps, or half-witted women taken from 
the adjacent workhouse wards, have given place to fine modern 
hospitals, staffed with skilled nurses. The workhouse school has 
practically disappeared, and the institutional care of the so-called 
‘* children of the State ’’ has been almost superseded by the prac- 
tice of out-relief, maintenance in cottage homes, and adoption or 
boarding-out in families. Since the war further significant changes 
have taken place. The workhouses, reduced in number, have been 
renamed poor law institutions; the poor law asylums have become 
mental hospitals ; the very word ‘‘ pauper ’’ has become discredited 
in official terminology as carrying a cruel and undeserved stigma ; 
and now, for good or ill, the old Boards of Guardians have passed 
away, greatly against their will, and their functions have been 
transferred to Public Assistance Committees in closer relation to 
the general system of civic government. To-day recipients of 
public assistance are treated no longer as spongers on the com- 
munity, but as its protégés, whose care and reasonable comfort is 
one of its foremost responsibilities. 

If it be true, as has been said, that the condition of a country’s 
working classes is a faithful measure of its public conscience and 
the wisdom of its statesmanship, the present has no reason to fear 
comparison in that respect with even a recent past. For a large 
part of the reign of Victoria the position of the workers, still for 
the most part deprived of political rights, was indefensible, and 
the successive ameliorations were given in driblets and often 
grudgingly. A Factory Act of 1833 had made it unlawful to 
employ children under nine years in factories, had reduced the 
work-hours of children under fourteen from ten to nine a day, and 
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had limited the hours of workers under 18 to 69 a week. That 
was going too fast, however, so eleven years later the employment 
age of children was lowered again to eight. Up to 1842 large 
numbers of women and many children of from four to seven years 
were employed underground in mines and collieries, the former 
being kept, even when pregnant, fourteen and sixteen hours a day 
dragging heavy trucks to and from the hoists. Lord Ashley in 
that year secured the abolition of these abuses. Until 1847 the 
normal working hours of adults employed in factories were twelve 
a day, but now was passed the Ten Hour Day Act—a retaliatory 
measure aimed by the Tory landlords at Liberal manufacturers in 
return for their repeal of the Corn Laws. Sir Robert Peel opposed 
the reduction of hours and Lord John Russell supported him, while 
Lord Brougham led the opposition in the Lords, invoking ‘“‘ divine 
assistance ’’? in the making of his speech. Nevertheless, children 
of eight years continued to be employed in factories until 1874, 
when the age was raised to ten, except in silk mills, and only 
after many more years was it fixed at twelve. 

The new century gave the working classes at once the important 
Factory and Workshop Act of rg01, which further restricted hours 
and laid down stringent regulations as to sanitation (including 
ventilation and air space) and inspection. This statute, combined 
with later regulative provisions and a stricter system of inspection, 
has improved the hygienic conditions in factories and workshops 
beyond recognition. In more recent times the eight-hour day, 
agitated for since 1886, has been won in many industries and trades, 
while the introduction of the statutory Trade Boards and the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board has done much to improve the position of 
large numbers of urban and rural workers of both sexes; and it is 
no exaggeration to say that our wage-earning classes in general 
enjoy to-day a measure of legislative protection and assistance and 
a standard of life equalled in no other European country. In 
gaining this status they have owed much to the free use made of 
their right of combination. The Victorian reign was half through 
when the bitterest of all labour’s struggles for the legislative recog- 
nition of trade unions took place (1867-71), culminating in the 
liberating statutes of 1871 and 1875. Since that time disputes have 
been no less frequent than before, yet the normal relations between 
the contestants have lost much of the hardness, aloofness, and 
mutual suspicion which Mrs. Gaskell faithfully pictured in her 
two novels of Northern industrial life in the middle of last century. 

Space allows of but one other appeal to history. In comparing 
laws and institutions at different times, we are on fairly firm 
ground; it is more difficult to compare manners and morals, yet 
it will hardly be questioned that here, too, the past half-century 
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has witnessed a great improvement. Tennyson, the most repre- 
sentative poet of the Victorian era, sang of a better age coming 
and of the changes which it should bring. Some of his predictions 
have been fulfilled, but not all. The wars which he wished to see 
“rung out’ still persist; the “‘ narrowing lust of gold’ is no 
less absorbing than before; the ‘‘ ancient forms of party strife ”’ 
have not altered greatly for the better; in these and some other 
matters we barely do more than mark time. On the other hand, 
social manners are on the whole ‘‘ sweeter’’ ; our laws are “‘purer,”’ 
in the sense of being juster and more humane; if abounding 
benevolence can be accepted as evidence, hearts are “‘ larger,” 
hands “ kindlier,’? and a more general and more conscious “‘ love 
of good ’’ is abroad to-day than in 1850, when In Memoriam was 
written. And even if war has not been abolished, we live in a time 
of high ideals and hopes: this country has done more than any 
other to create and maintain the League of Nations; it is a sponsor 
of the Kellogg Pact; and it has given the world a bold lead in 
disarmament. Even twenty years. ago these things would have 
seemed impossible. 

As to the tone of social life, there is far less hard drinking, and 
drinking of any kind, than ever before, and so marked appears to 
be the decline in vituperative language that a recent censor of the 
age lamented the rarity of cursing, and anointed himself as the 
apostle whose vocation it should be to revive that desuete accom- 
plishment. Criminal statistics are notoriously treacherous, yet 
there must be some significance in the fact that over a period of 
years there is a remarkable decrease in the number of convictions 
both for major and minor offences. Sport, too, is less rude than 
it was half a century ago, and one may even dare to say that the 
universal popularity of healthy outdoor games is as much a cause 
as a consequence of a higher moral standard of life. No doubt 
far more luxury prevails to-day than is justified by the condition 
of a nation which the war is supposed to have impoverished. The 
fact is that wealth has in large measure changed hands, and that 
its new custodians have still to learn how to use intelligently and 
beneficially to the community the power for good or evil which 
has come into their possession. ‘Time and experience are wisely 
severe teachers, however, and they may be expected to correct some 
existing extravagances of conduct. 

Even in religious life the tendencies may not be quite so ominous 
as the doubters would have us believe. The aggressive and uncom- 
promising atheism of a generation ago has disappeared. Our age, 
lauded as pre-eminently the age of science, is also an age of reason- 
able faith. Science acknowledges itself as no longer the assailant 
but the auxiliary of religion, and it might have done so far sooner 
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if religion had been more fortunate in its self-appointed defenders. 
There is truth enough in the complaint that the habit of church- 
going is waning; but in so far as it was no more than a habit the 
significance and the loss implied by this lapse are probably more 
apparent than real. Not only so, but it would be wrong to forget 
that much of the nation’s—any nation’s—religious life has at all 
times been outside the often narrowing walls of churches and con- 
venticles. Counter-attractions favourable to the secularising of 
Sunday are no doubt largely responsible for the empty pews, but 
the fault may not lie wholly or chiefly there. So long as the 
Churches squander their energies in paralysing divisions and 
futile contentions, and their leaders persist in confusing ecclesias- 
ticism with religion, and in emphasising matters of the smallest 
moment, or none at all, instead of those which are vital and funda- 
mental, yet which now are so often impiously overlain by 
monstrous heaps of lumber, it will be idle to hope that the present 
indifference of so large a section of the community to the outward 
forms of religious life will disappear. 

Returning, however, to the criteria furnished by practical life as 
superior to those of an abstract and incommensurable kind, all the 
evidence contained in this partial survey points to the steadily 
growing influence of the public conscience in relation to what used 
to be called the ‘‘ condition of the people ’’ question, until this 
influence has attained in our day a range and a potency in national 
life not excelled, if indeed equalled, elsewhere. It is true that the 
years immediately following Reform were the starting-point for 
an advance in social reform, even a time of foundation-laying ; but 
the building up of the existing body of social legislation fell for 
the most part to the latter part of the century and our present day. 

Let the Victorian age have all the credit that is due to it, yet 
however it may have been in literature and science, in works of 
social amelioration and adjustment it long continued halting and 
unimaginative, and very much that has been achieved in that 
domain in recent times was entirely beyond its sympathy or its 
comprehension. As the years mount up one may shed illusions 
without regret, but to hope and confidence the healthy spirit will 
cling to the last. And truly as we look backward we may, without 
arrogance or self-deception, say in Milton’s words: ‘‘ Nothing is 
here for tears, nothing to wail, or knock the breast.’? There is 
doubtless much in the present age to cause regret, and the future 
may be charged with uncertainties many and various, yet there is 
no justification for despondency. 

WiLLiaM Harsurr Dawson. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


N July 5th, 1796, Charles Lamb, aged twenty-one, wrote to 
() Samuel Taylor Coleridge, aged twenty-four. The letter was 

headed “‘ Let us prose ’’; but it included a copy of some 
verses which Lamb had addressed ‘‘ I’o the poet Cowper,’’ who, 
then sixty-five, had temporarily emerged from the spiritual gloom 
of his declining years. Cowper is described as being ‘“‘ of 
England’s Bards, the wisest and the best.’? With characteristic 
sympathy, Lamb wished to please the elderly poet; and if ever 
flattery were permissible it was surely in such a cause. Later in 
the same letter to Coleridge, however, Lamb adds: ‘‘I fear you 
will not accord entirely with my sentiments of Cowper as expressed 
above (perhaps scarcely just), but the poor gentleman has just 
recovered from his lunacies, and that begets pity, and pity love, 
and love admiration; and then it goes hard with people, but they 
lue.”’ 

Lamb, in his cooler moments, was always a sound critic, and 
he was peculiarly fitted by his own temperament to understand 
Cowper. lf Lamb be the poet among our essayists, Cowper is 
certainly the Elia among our poets. Cowper was the unconscious 
pioneer of a more natural style in verse, while Lamb’s prose was 
studiously archaic. Yet the two men were fundamentally akin, 
as their letters—among the best in our language—testify. Both 
of them possessed the lovable whimsicality emanating from that 
hyper-sensitiveness which holds extreme sanity and extreme 
morbidity in ever precarious equipoise. In both their natures 
exquisite fun danced upon the edge of melancholy. Both of them 
were born for domestic felicity, yet were denied its fullest bond— 
Cowper through his own mental] affliction, and Lamb through that 
of one dearer to him than his own life. Both of them transcend 
any mere literary stature, and live for us even more as personalities 
than as writers. When Lamb said of Cowper that he “ begets 
pity, and pity love, and love admiration,’”’ he might also have been 
speaking of himself. He was certainly stating the reason why, a 
century and a half later, the author of The Task is still a vital 
influence, though his poetry be little read. 

As the link between Pope and the Romantic Revival, between 
conventionality and nature, Cowper will always hold his unique 
place in literary text-books. But for every student who thinks 
of him in terms of literary history, a hundred people grapple him 
to their hearts with compassion and love. Nothing, we might be 
tempted to think, could be more out of harmony with the trend 
of our time than the gentle, simple, homely spirit of Cowper. Yet 
we find that, while other famous men of the past have been 
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resurrected since the war to serve as butts for the cynical wit of 
the ‘‘new”’ biographers, Cowper has neither been thus treated, 
nor has he been ignored. On the contrary, he has, during the 
last few years, been made the subject of two sympathetic, full- 
length studies by critics of the younger generation. The 
bi-centenary of his birth, which occurs this month, finds Cowper 
not merely rescued from the oblivion which once seemed to 
threaten him, but securely enthroned in the esteem of an age whose 
apparent values are the antithesis of his own! May it be that, 
under the surface disquiet of our day, with its apparent worship 
of novelty, excitement, and pleasure, a secret nostalgia is 
developing? Are we beginning subconsciously to feel the need 
for a reaction towards simplicity and inwardness? At all events, 
the affection in which Cowper is held in this strident age is a 
salve for pessimism. If Goldwin Smith’s test be true—if our 
attitude towards men like Cowper be the measure of our hold upon 
vital Christianity—then, despite appearances, we are still sound 
enough at heart. 

Spiritual facts are, indeed, the only abiding realities. Fashions 
come and go. Simplicity alone is never permanently out-moded, 
and, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has said, the most deeply rooted 
instinct in man, for all his warring lusts, is his ‘‘ perennial and 
pathetic curiosity about virtue.’’ The best and longest biographies 
are usually those of people whose lives, by objective standards, 
were least eventful and exciting. Men of action too often spend 
their careers in nullifying one another’s mistakes; and, in any 
case, the recital of mere deeds grows staler with every repetition. 
But the more one contemplates quiet virtue, the greater becomes 
its charm. Familiarity only enhances the spell. Nor is it merely 
a matter of charm. Quiet virtue is, after all, a more potent 
constructive influence than all the set programmes of politicians. 
Even when spirituality is ‘‘ extramundane,’’ as it was with 
Cowper, it is still the most vital agent in promoting the common 
good. “It must be admitted,’”’ said Goldwin Smith again, “‘ that 
while the wealth of Establishments, of which Burke was the 
ardent defender, is necessarily reactionary in the extreme, the 
tendency of religion itself, where it is genuine and sincere, must 
be to repress any selfish feeling about class or position, and to 
make men, in temporal matters, more willing to sacrifice the 
present to the future. Thus it has to come to pass that men 
who professed and imagined themselves to have no interest in this 
world have practically been its great reformers and improvers in 
the political and material as well as in the spiritual sphere.” 

That is why we cannot know too much about Cowper, and 
why, with a more fundamental (if subconscious) instinct than that 
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of mere sentiment, we love to revive in fancy those long evenings 
of domestic peace and spiritual companionship in the lamplit 
parlour at Olney, where, nearly two centuries ago, he who sang 
“the Sofa ’’ and ‘‘ the cups that cheer but not inebriate’’ read 
to Mrs. Unwin as she wound the wool from his hands, while Bess, 
Tiny and Puss enjoyed their after-supper gambols on the Turkey 
carpet. Bess, Tiny, and Puss! They were Cowper’s tame 
leverets ; and if anyone wishes to plumb the full depths of human 
tenderness, let him read the prose account of those pets which 
their master contributed to the Genileman’s Magazine for June 
1784. ‘Three hares that frisked away their brief lives in the semi- 
dim past! Yet—because they belonged to Cowper—their names 
survive, while those of many of the military and political leaders 
in the Great War are already fading into oblivion! ‘Truly, God 
chooses the weak to confound the mighty! 

The word ‘‘ weak,’’ however, as used by the writer to the 
Corinthians is one thing; as used (or implied) by Hazlitt it is 
quite another. Hazlitt was a fount of vital curiosity, information, 
and reflection; and, when his Bourbon prejudices were not 
involved, he could speak as sensibly about poetry as about most 
other things. He spoke the more sensibly about poetry, indeed, 
because, himself being many-sided, he saw it in relation to life, 
and not as a cult. But he had one limitation. He lacked the 
subtle delicacy which recognises 


The strength that walks in ways of quietness; 


¢ 


and, though even he saw “‘ a masculine strength ’’ in the stanzas 
on the loss of the Royal George, and admitted that “‘ the story of 
John Gilpin has perhaps given as much pleasure to as many 
people as anything of the same length that was ever written,” 
he found in Cowper as a whole “‘ an effeminacy that shrinks from 
and repels common and hearty sympathy.’ And so impugnable 
are most of Hazlitt’s verdicts that Cowper has had to pay the 
penalty of this master-critic’s exceptional misjudgment. Despite 
Macaulay, Leslie Stephen, and a host of other eminently virile 
witnesses against it, the legend of Cowper’s “‘ effeminacy ”’ 
persists in many minds that have not troubled to sift the matter 
for themselves. . 
Cowper’s weakness was, of course, a nervous and functional 
disorder, and not, as Hazlitt suggested, a general insipidity of 
character. It was, indeed, the obverse aspect of his strength. 
He inherited preternatural sensibility from his mother, who was 
a Donne, of the race of the poet; and he had the cruel misfortune 
to lose her when he was six, and to be pitchforked immediately 
by his father, the Rector of Berkhampstead and chaplain to 
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George III, into a Hertfordshire boarding-school, where he was 
mercilessly bullied. At Westminster, whither he was sent in 
1741, he seems, despite occasional morbid fancies, to have enjoyed _ 
not only his classical studies, but also his football: a fact which 
suggeses that, if his earlier circumstances had been less tragic, 
his sensitiveness might have flowed—a strong, clear stream— 
within the banks of reason. In spite of his troubles and the crude 
medical treatment to which he was sometimes’ subjected, he 
reached the advanced age, for his period, of sixty-nine. But first 
impressions are ineffaceable, and the death of his mother and the 
bitter experiences at his first school gave a lasting shock to his 
nervous system. 

On his paternal side, Cowper came of the Whig legal nobility, 
and himself remained throughout life a Whig and a gentleman. 
Thus, with his mother’s spiritual sensibility, he had a dual 
temperament which needed religious enthusiasm allied with 
stability and cultural refinement. Such a temperament was ill 
adapted to the eighteenth century. The ‘“‘ polite’’ world of 
Cowper’s day disliked enthusiasm, while the religious zealots 
frowned upon many innocent social pleasures. Both Mr. Hugh 
Fausset and Lord David Cecil, in their recent studies of the poet, 
discuss the part played by Evangelicalism in Cowper’s madness. 
We must remember, however, that Cowper’s first serious mental 
malady occurred in 1763, before his conversion to Evangelicalism. 
He had spent years of loneliness as a briefless barrister in the 
Temple. His uncle, moreover, had forbidden his marriage with 
his cousin Theodora; and Cowper must have suffered the more 
on this account because his love was of the rarest and noblest 
kind which transcends passion. Lady Austen, that strange bird 
of Paradise who fluttered later into his life, never understood this. 
She was of too ordinary clay. But Theodora understood it, and 
so did Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh. Any of these three women 
would have married Cowper, and all of them, to their eternal 
credit, loved him as truly and consistently as if they had. 
Theodora, though she never saw him after youth, remained single, 
kept all his letters, and constantly sent him anonymous financial 
aid. ‘Throughout his life, indeed, down to the last dark years 
when Hayley carried him off to Norfolk, the most diverse kinds 
of people were ever ready, to the point of self-sacrifice, to help 
Cowper. Was he an essential weakling who could inspire such 
love ?—But this is a digression. 

Such was Cowper’s melancholy in 1763 that a trivial circum- 
stance brought it to a crisis. His kinsman, Major Cowper, had 
secured for him the Clerkship of the Journals of the House of 
Lords. Fear of the necessary public examination for that office 
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suddenly turned his despondency to madness. Thrice he attempted 
suicide, and was then seized with religious fears. A few years 
later, he left the asylum of good Dr. Cotton, at St. Albans, with 
those fears transmuted into quiet religious fervour. Lodgings 
were found for him at Huntingdon, where he met the Unwins and 
was adopted into their family. Here he first encountered John 
Newton, by whose personality he was so much impressed that 
when, two years afterwards, William Unwin died, he moved with 
Mrs. Unwin to Olney, in Buckinghamshire, where Newton was 
perpetual curate. From 1768 to 1773, Cowper was in daily 
intimacy with Newton, and spent most of his time in religious 
exercises, sick-visiting, and hymn-writing. Newton’s influence 
was certainly good for him at the start, but it was too tempestuous 
to maintain its healing power over an organism so delicately 
refined. The inevitable reaction set in, and provoked a second fit 
of insanity. Cowper again recovered—this time under Newton’s 
own hospitable roof. But he returned to his own house— 
““Orchard Side ’’—a changed man. After the terrifying dream 
that had ushered in his recent breakdown, he was never again to 
feel any sustained religious assurance, and the conviction of his 
eternal damnation was often to haunt him. 

He turned from sick-visiting to the cultivation of lettuces and 
cucumbers, and from hymn-writing to the care of his pets. At 
the suggestion of Mrs. Unwin, he wrote his earlier poems, and, 
later, under the influence of Lady Austen, composed John Gilpin 
and The Task. He watched from his window the little comedies 
and tragedies of Olney life, and described them in letters, 
inimitably whimsical yet spontaneous, to distant friends. He 
took country walks with Mrs. Unwin, and with Lady Austen and 
Lady Hesketh during their long-protracted visits; and he dined 
regularly with the Throckmortons (Roman Catholics though they 
were) at Weston Park. Lord David Cecil suggests that all these 
activities were merely drugs by which Cowper sought in vain to 
escape from the ever-present shadow of his spiritual doom, and 
that the religion which found expression in his poetry was merely 
the repetition of formulze learned in his earlier and happier period, 
but now bereft of vitality. Mr. Fausset takes the opposite view. 
He holds that Newton was the poet’s evil lode-star, and that 
Cowper’s happiest days were those that followed the crisis of 1773 
and (above all) Newton’s removal to London in 1780. But the 
hymns of the earlier phase and the poetry and letters of the later 
one carry, surely, their own evidence that neither period was one 
of happiness or misery as contrasted with the other. In both 
periods there were alternating shadow and sunshine. The tragedy 
was that in no period of his life did the dual aspects of Cowper’s 
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temperament—his need for religious enthusiasm and for culture 
—find synthesis. 

Might his history have been different if, instead of meeting 
Newton, he had come into contact with Wesley, or, better still, if, 
as Mr. Ellis Roberts has said, ‘“‘ he had learned the secret of that 
Quaker whose mere presence had once soothed his agony ’’? 
Though the Church of England was certainly less corrupt as a 
whole in the eighteenth century than is often assumed, Lord David 
Cecil is probably right in saying that only in Evangelicalism could 
Cowper have found a religion vital enough for his needs. But 
Lord David apparently sees no difference between Calvinist and 
Arminian, between the predestinarianism of Newton and the 
mellower gospel of Wesley. Yet a wide gulf separated these two 
schools of Evangelicalism, and the period was rife with contro- 
versies between them. Mr. Fausset does appreciate this fact, but 
is betrayed on that account into undue bitterness against Newton. 
That man of his own age—ex-sailor, ex-blackguard, ex-slave, and 
ex-slave dealer—cannot fairly be judged by modern standards. 
He was certainly insensitive and uncompromising. He was as 
violent in pursuit of good as, before his conversion, he had been 
in that of evil. But he was passionately (if complacently) sincere, 
and not only some of his hymns, but the tone of Cowper’s own 
letters to him (more sombre than usual though it be) reflect clearly 
enough the fact that some tender humanity underlay his grim 
Calvinism. It may have been a regrettable accident that Cowper 
met Newton. But it renders no service to Cowper’s memory to 
do injustice to that of one who not only helped him according to 
his spiritual lights, but showed him much practical kindness 
as well. 

It is futile to dwell upon what might have been. Cowper’s hyper- 
sensitiveness received in childhood a shock from which it might 
have recovered if he had lived in a different age, or if, even in 
his own age, he had come under different influences. The point 
which matters here is that his sensibility, while often incapaci- 
tating him and obscuring his mind, was far removed from 
“‘effeminacy.’’ What fundamentally weak person—to impose a 
simple test—was ever a pioneer? And Cowper was a pioneer in 
more ways than one. He paved the way for Wordsworth by 
bringing a truer vision to the appreciation of Nature, seeing it 
in accurate detail rather than through the tinted haze of the 
Augustans, and peopling his landscape with flesh-and-blood 
characters instead of the stock figures of a moribund Arcadianism. 
And if by experience (as probably by inclination) his love of 
Nature were restricted to its homelier aspects, was it less manly 
on that account? Is not greater rather than lesser vitality required 
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to see romance not merely in the grandiose but in the common- 
place? Virility and tenacity are surely implicit in such passages as 


Scenes must be beautiful which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 


Nor, again, must we forget that the suggestion contained in those 
lines was as boldly revolutionary in 1785 as were the pictures, 
some few years later, of our first ‘‘ natural painter.’’ Constable 
loved Cowper’s poems, and it was, perhaps, by a happy accident 
that Cowper and Constable, who broke through the traditionally 
formal treatment of Nature in poetry and art, both lived among 
placid lowland scenes, and were thus the better able to show that 
beauty is no rare or esoteric thing, but awaits everywhere the 
seeing eye. In this respect, as Thomas Hardy insisted, we have 
still much to learn; and those who speak of Cowper’s domesticity 
with an implied sneer—who mistake haste for progress, knowledge 
for wisdom, and range of experience for significance of experience 
—may be answered with his own taunt, to which the superficial 
bustle of these days has but given added point : 


How much the dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels the dunce that has been kept at home. 


With his domesticity, again, he broke new ground in English 
poetry. Such themes as motherhood, friendship, married love, 
and the relation between man and animals first found simple, 
natural expression in his verse. He was, moreover, a prophet of 
social reform, and Stopford Brooke does not exaggerate when he 
claims that ‘‘ nowhere in our poetry is there heard a finer scorn 
of vanity, ambition, meanness; nowhere is truth more nobly 
exalted, or justice more sternly glorified. And his tenderness for 
the weak and poor and wronged is as sweet as his hatred of 
oppression is strong.”’ 

How ludicrously wide of the mark was Hazlitt in saying that 
Cowper “‘ repels common sympathy ’’! Are there poems of wider 
or manlier appeal in our tongue than his lines on his mother’s 
portrait, or his verses to Mary Unwin? And have many other 
poets save Shakespeare coined more proverbs or phrases that have 
passed into popular currency? My own copy of Table Talk, the 
moral satires, and The Task is heavily scored with such passages. 
The ‘‘common man’’ in his daily speech still often quotes 
Cowper, though he might be amazed if you told him so! As for 
Cowper’s hymns, the best.of them—such as “‘ God moves in a 
mysterious way’ and ‘© Oh, for a closer walk with God ’’—are 
as universal as they are imperishable. He was no “‘ coward ”’ 
(pace Hazlitt) who wrote these things. 
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Cowper’s poetry, it is true, must always survive in selections 
rather than in the mass. He lacked sustained power of imagina- 
tion. He was essayist as well as poet in temperament, and even 
The Task, while superficially epic in form, consists of digressive 
thoughts and fancies with the flimsiest possible links. He had, 
again, all the essayist’s prejudice, which, allied to the exclusive 
theology of his adoption, caused him to generalise from such crude 
postulates and antitheses as ‘‘ God made the country, and man 
made the town.’? His mind was often clouded ; it was often caged 
within the cast-iron creed which his nervous sensibility allowed 
a more dominating (not a truly stronger) mind to foist upon it. 
He wrote many hymns that are mere rhymed Calvinism, but he 
also wrote ‘‘ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord! ’”’; and on many pages 
of The Task grim predestinarianism and his own innate Christian 
radiance are found in strange juxtaposition. This mingling 
throughout his work of incongruous elements sufficiently disproves 
the theory that Cowper was ever consistently happy or miserable 
for long at a time. His poetry reflects a life that was always a 
chequer-board of light and shade. The darkness was sometimes 
black indeed ; but how warm and generous was the sunshine when 
it broke through! His native vitality was such that it often 
escaped from bondage, and his utterance had then the strength 
and tenderness that are the inseparable complements of the 
highest manhood—which, as we are slowly learning, is not the 
synonym for mere force, but its very negation. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


HULDREICH ZWINGLI—A MAN. 
1484—1531 
| Ree hundred years ago Huldreich Zwingli fell on the field 


of Kappel, and a brief account of this remarkable reformer 

may be in place. He has been overshadowed by the greater 
renown of Luther, his contemporary and antagonist, yet his 
character and life are not less worthy of recognition. 

Born in the Toggenburg region of German Switzerland he was 
bodensténdig, a son of the soil. His lowly home was in the foot- 
hills of the Santis range: ‘‘ He drew some of his heavenliness,”’ 
a friend wrote, “‘ directly from the heavens near which he lived.” 
Sturdy, bronzed with sun and air, with strong broad chin, known 
as “red Uli’’ (Ulrich), he had a dry gravity and a natural hand- 
someness and charm. He called his speech baurisch unkénnend, 
ignorant as a peasant’s, meaning, rather, blunt towards the great. 
But he was generous and lovable, a faithful pastor, a stalwart 
friend and a lover of his country. From his childhood, he says, 
he had loved the Confederation so greatly that he had been the 
more diligent in all arts and knowledge that he might serve it. 

His early studies were in the scholastic method or Sophisterei, in 
the old way of Aquinas. It was not till he went to Glarus in 1506 
that he was kindled by the humanist movement. Here, a recent 
writer says,* he was on the ground floor the priest with rosary and 
chalice, and upstairs the scholar among the pagans. He was 
captivated by their lofty feeling for the simple and the true; to 
him Plato had drunk from the sacred fount; the presence and 
power of the Deity must have inspired Pindar. He felt that he 
was being led to the truth. He became a copious correspondent 
of Erasmus and gradually broke from traditional theology, return- 
ing to the Gospels as the one vivifying source. 

At Glarus he began to inveigh against the mercenary service of 
the Swiss, which was working havoc in the land. So desolate was 
the country, says a contemporary, they could scarcely muster men 
enough to toll the bell and bury their dead. They sold themselves 
to the highest bidder. They brought home lewd manners and vile 
diseases. Honest manual work was despised. Statesmen sold 
armies by auction and were themselves corrupted by open and 
secret pensions. ‘“‘ Tell me,’’ cried Zwingli, “‘ what have we 
Christians but the name?’ “ Sag an, was hand wir Christen 
mehr denn den Namen? ’’ He himself had served as chaplain 
with the men of Glarus, and was present at the dire disaster of 
Marignano (1515), when 7,000 Swiss fell fighting for Milan and 


* Dr. Walther Kohler, to whose valuable work on Zwingli I desire to acknow- 
ledge much indebtedness.—H. A. C 
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Leo X, and he had shared their bitter retreat across the snows. 
Twelve years before at Baden a Pensionsbrief had been carried, 
forbidding pensions and mercenary service, but the lure of gold 
prevailed. Lucerne, Berne and Fribourg perjured themselves and 
the Church had condoned it by solemn absolution. Switzerland 
had begun almost to hold the balance of power. Lorraine, Savoy, 
Milan, Venice, Spain vied with one another for her support. Her 
troops were called by Macchiavelli the teachers of the modern art 
of war. ‘Their defeat at Marignano was a salutary check, and 
ended the diplomatic bargainings and ambitious foreign policy. 

Herein lay one momentum towards the Reformation. Certain 
enemies in Glarus looked askance at Zwingli’s estrangement from 
foreign intrigue, and he was transferred to the renowned Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Einsiedeln. Here he lived amid monks of the 
nobility who had small interest in spiritual matters, but he had 
access to a fine library. His studies now led him further. ‘‘I 
began to preach the Gospel of Christ in 1516, before any- 
one in my locality had so much as heard the name of 
Luther.’? But as yet he had no thought of separation from the 
Church. He had even accepted from the Pope the honour of being 
made an acolyte chaplain. In 1519 this ‘“‘ guitarplayer and 
evangelist upon the flute ’’—he was a gifted musician—was called 
as people’s priest to the Grossmiinster of Ziirich. He preached 
weekly in the market-place against mercenary service and the war 
spirit. He dealt with every phase of actual life in the common- 
sense light of the Gospels. Men who for years had not been to 
church, councillors and magistrates sat regularly at his feet. He 
spoke in the homely dialect—er redete gar landlich—intelligibly 
and straight. If they did not want the truth, let them put a piper 
in the pulpit. He had spoken thus to his men in camp. 

Yet Zwingl came to Ziirich as a humanist rather than a 
religious reformer. His fervour was ethical, his critical sense 
contrasted the state of society and of the Church with the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Virtue was still to him a matter of 
knowledge rather than of moral conflict. People were to live more 
decently, but not yet to put on a new creature; there was nothing 
yet of a need of a change of spirit. The name of Luther now 
appears in his correspondence, and the man of action supersedes 
Erasmus in his regard. This summer (1519) he lay nigh to death 
and as he recovered wrote his deeply felt Pestlied, in which a sense 
of humility marks his conversion. He was ‘‘a vessel in the 
potter’s hand, to mould or break ’’—‘‘ Thy clay am I—I am 
healed, Lord God.’’ The plague, his brother’s death and the 
influence of Luther mark the real beginnings of the reformation 
in Zwingli himself and thus in Ziirich. 
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Thus Ziirich, which had been known as the mother of all 
arrogance and vice became ere long eine herrliche christliche 


Stadt. A law (Reisliufergesetz) against foreign service was 
enacted ; 


gold, silver, jewels, silken robes were cast away or sold for the 
poor, blasphemy, carousing, whoring were forbidden, the 
brothels were closed: the Pope and his retinue who smooth the 
road to hell were warded off, seductive ritual was put aside, 
and, best of all, the truth was preached without fear, solemnly 
and faithfully yet not insolently; all this not so much at the 
command of the clergy and magistrates as at the demand of the 
people themselves. 
Preachings and public disputations—one is tempted to say 
referenda—had won over the city to a Bibel-regiment or govern- 
ment by the Bible. Each reform or innovation was rendered 
certain by the express approbation of the Great Council and the 
congregations. To Zwingli the Church was not the Pope, his 
cardinals and convocations, but the Gemeinde or congregation : 
*“in Hongg or Kiissnacht there is more true Church than all Popes 
and bishops banded together ’’—(Eine gewissere Kirche denn alle 
zusammengerottete Bischdfe und Pdapste). ‘There was, of course, 
opposition and the dead weight of resistance. There were many 
spiritual authorities, the Bishops of Constance and Chur, the 
Abbot of Einsiedeln, and others. Of 6,000 inhabitants of Ziirich 
over 200 were monks, priests and nuns. The Canton numbered 
140 churches, 54 chapels and 32 convents and monasteries. All 
these viewed the reforms with apprehension. ‘There were the 
families which had become prosperous through the campaigns and 
hankered for more, or those to whom moral earnestness was 
repellent and who felt that virtue was no longer free but 
compulsory. 

By 1521 French gold had won back the Cantons, except Ziirich, 
to a new alliance. In Ziirich, however, the draft treaty was laid 
before the guilds and parishes and discussed from the religious 
and patriotic point of view. In that age rarely was so grave a 
political question laid before a whole people for their vote. The 
alliance was rejected, and friend and foe declared it to be the 
work of Zwingli. ‘‘ God had worked a great miracle through him 
in making of raging lions such patient sheep.’”? ‘The Confedera- 
tion was split in twain. The church of Ziirich had broken away 
from Rome, which had thus far been lenient to “‘ that unconquer- 
able nation so completely linked to the Holy See.’’? Zwingli had 
waived his papal pension and was expecting excommunication. He 
had already married the widow of a prominent citizen. In 1523 
by invitation of the Great Council he set forth his position in 67 
theses, of which the chief was that the Mass was not a sacrifice 
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but a commemoration of the Sacrifice and an assurance of redemp- 
tion. He rejected the term Lutheran as applied to himself and 
asserted his entire independence of Luther. This was the official 
opening in Ziirich of the separation from Rome. In this year, 
too, ended his friendship with Erasmus on account of the welcome 
he gave to Ulrich von Hutten, a religious refugee from Germany. 
Von Hutten had described humanism as large-minded but faint- 
hearted, and Erasmus could not forget the slight. In pregnant 
words Zwingli says that he was gripped by Luther and yet was 
against Luther, and carried beyond Erasmus into action—“‘gepackt 
von Luther und doch gegen Luther, auch tiber Erasmus hinaus 
in die Tat tuber.” 

It is interesting to observe that although Luther (1483-1546) 
died fifteen years later than Zwingli, his great achievements fall 
within the period 1513-1531, which nearly covers Zwingli’s active 
life. We may here state briefly some of the differences of opinion 
between them. “They were at complete variance in interpreting 
the Eucharist. To Luther the Body of Christ was present, without 
miracle, in the elements (consubstantiation) as heat is present in 
hot iron or as the sword is in the scabbard : to Zwingli it was, as 
mentioned above, a service of remembrance, of spiritual contact, 
and assurance of salvation. Luther’s beliefs were by temperament 
grounded on authority and tradition, and were mainly conserva- 
tive, whereas Zwingli was by birth and disposition republican and 
ready for progressive change. Lwuther’s religion was vehement 
and intolerant. He believed in rigid uniformity and the right of 
the civil power to punish heresy. He had an intense sense of 
sin and the need of justification by faith, and even conceived the 
strange idea that to be able to believe in predestination, faith was 
necessary. Lecky speaks of the hallucinations and vibrations of 
judgment which he attributed to the direct action of Satan. 
Zwingli, on the other hand, was tolerant and averse to persecution. 
His religion was a quiet, steady glow, influenced in the beginning 
by Luther’s dynamic earnestness, but not less influenced by, and 
deeply rooted in, the humanism he had learned through Erasmus : 
a religion of intellectual conviction. 

During the next five years (1524-1529) Zwingli was at the height 
of his power in the Canton and City of Ziirich. Church property 
was secularised and applied to organised charity, mendicancy was 
controlled, hospitals were established, a modest faculty of 
theology was founded and a Latin school. Strange as it may seem, 
even the arts received an impetus, notably those of printing and 
illustration. His influence was felt in Ghent, Cologne, Frankfort, 
Lyons, Como, Milan and South Germany: in the Netherlands he 
was known as ‘‘ the Reformer.’ His works were published in 
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English, French and Flemish: Charles V forbade them to be 
bought or sold; in Louvain they were put on the Index. 

But a great man must be measured by his difficulties. ‘There 
were the Anabaptists, who wished to go beyond the church of 
Zurich: their harsh repression by the theocracy was an act of 
self-preservation: here there was no tolerance. ‘There was the 
discontent of the unregenerate, and the secret loyalty of the 
Catholics to Rome. And there was a serious rising of the 
peasantry, who demanded of the Council of Ziirich—a result of 
the reformed teaching—freedom from the servitude and onerous 
tithes they had owed to the old Church. ‘That it was far less 
terrible than the rising in Germany was due to Zwingli’s recogni- 
tion of their claims and his wise and lenient handling. Bondage 
was abolished and part of the tithes were conceded; the rest was 
to be used for social welfare. Lastly, menaced in their religion 
and political interests,* the five Forest or Inner Cantons, the 
mountain core of the country, formed a Catholic alliance or 
Sonderbund, joining later the German Catholics, Austria and the 
Curia. Zwingli for his part had already envisaged a war of 
defence, with Strassburg, Constance and Lindau for allies. The 
Disputation at Berne in 1528 resulted in a Protestant Burgrecht 
or counter-Sonderbund, in which were joined Basle, Berne, Biel, 
Zurich, St. Gallen and Miilhausen : even the friendship of Francis 
I was sought. The Confederation was thus ranged in two opposing 
confessional Leagues. 

A bloody clash was inevitable, and Zwingli aimed at overthrow- 
ing his opponents while he was well equipped. The execution of a 
Ziirich preacher in Schwyz was the signal for war. In June 1529 
four thousand men marched with him to break up the Austrian 
alliance, to put an end to pensions, and to insist on the liberty to 
preach reformed doctrines in the Inner Cantons. The armies met 
at Kappel, near the Ziirich frontier. But Berne, traditionally 
jealous of Ziirich, threatened to attack her ally if the frontier of 
Zug were crossed, and in tears the magistrate of Glarus besought 
the troops not to fight their brethren. A sort of peace was made; 
differences were glozed over, not solved. Zwingli was deeply 
depressed: ‘‘ When they are ready they will not spare us, and 
then no one will make peace.’’ It was now that he wrote his 
moving poem: 


Herr, nun heb den Wagen selb, 
Schelb wird sunst all unser fahrt. 


* The over-population at that time and the lack of industries in Inner 
Switzerland compelled the majority of active men to seek their fortunes in 
foreign service. Seeing that Rome was a probable employer, they were 
prejudiced against a reform of the existing religion. 
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Hilff das alle bitterkait 
Schaid in fer, und alte truw 
Widerker und werde nuw. 


[Lord, now ‘Thyself heave on the waggon, else all our journey 
goes awry . . . help that all bitterness be far from us, and that 
old loyalty come back and be born anew. | 


Ranke observes that so rigid was the idea of orthodoxy which 
then obtained in the world that regardless of their common 
antagonist the two sections (Zwinglian and Lutheran) of the great 
party of reform attacked each other with furious zeal. ‘The 
orthodoxy of each bristled with intolerance. This is borne 
out by the Colloquy at Marburg in 1529, which was one last 
effort to reconcile their opposing views: ‘‘ The Church falls at 
your feet weeping and conjures you to bring about a decision which 
the world may confess to have emanated from the Holy Ghost.’’ 
Agreement was reached on all but one of fourteen points. But 
Luther had chalked on the table before him “‘ This is My Body,”’ 
and on his literal conception of the Eucharist he would not give 
way: Zwingli dared not do so, for this doctrine would be some- 
what material—etwas krass—to the ear of his own people. He 
implored that they might at least be taken as brethren; Luther 
refused. 

The storm clouds were indeed gathering. The very existence 
of the Protestant confession was in danger. Zwingli learned that 
the Emperor and the Pope were plotting the destruction of both 
the Lutherans and the ‘‘ Sakramenter ’’ (Zwinglians). With his 
friend Philip of Hesse he conceived the daring project of hacking 
a way through for the Gospel, in fact, of a European anti- 
Habsburg coalition to reach from Denmark to Venice. But the 
Lutherans, the South German cities which had been Zwinglian, 
and even Basle and Berne stood out: Venice made peace with the 
Emperor, and France was not to be drawn in. It remained, then, 
for the Protestant Cantons alone, chiefly Berne and Ziirich, to pull 
together, as oxen in one yoke. A preventive war was urged by 
Zwingli, for the Inner Cantons were equipping themselves, but 
Berne, jealous as before and mistrustful of her ally, carried 
through a milder measure, a blockade of wheat, wine, salt and 
iron, imports essential to the mountain regions. The idea of a 
civil war was still repugnant. Zwingli’s own position was seriously 
shaken. ‘There was an evident cleft between his personal policy 
and that of the majority in Zirich.* He offered to resign, but the 
offer was not accepted. Full of foreboding he bade farewell at 

* The cleft between Zwingli and his people was largely because after the 
inconclusive meeting at Kappel he did not realise the deep sense of brother- 


hood in the Confederation, and was prepared for the sake of the Reformation 
to dissolve it. 
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Bremgarten to his friend Bullinger. A right fearful comet that 
appeared for three nights was to him a portent. ‘It will cost 
me and many an honest man his life, and truth and Church will 
yet suffer: yet Christ will not desert us.’’ 

“The great heretic has fallen’’: so a few weeks later wrote 
Ferdinand to the Emperor his brother: ‘‘I count this as much, 
for it is the first happy event for the faith and the Catholic 
Church.’? Short of supplies and desperate, the Inner Cantons 
had marched swiftly on the Ziirich frontier. The men of Ziirich 
were unready and ill equipped; 2,700 men were mustered hastily 
to meet the invading force of 8,000. It had been wiser to retreat. 
Zwingli bore the banner, clad in mail, with sword, battle-axe and 
hand-gun on his saddle. He should ride first, men murmured, 
for he had brought it on. On the r1th October, 1531, the armies 
met again at Kappel and engaged. It was a Flodden Field for 
Ziirich; 26 members of the two City Councils were slain and 
almost all the captains, twenty-five clergy, Zwingli’s brother-in- 
law, stepson and son-in-law. Zwingli himself was twice wounded 
and his helmet shivered. As he lay dying among the enemy, 
confession was offered to him but refused, and he was then reviled 
by the soldiery and despatched. One priest alone, to his lasting 
honour—Canon Schonbrunner of Zug—cried with tears, ‘‘ What- 
ever thou wast for thy belief, I know thou hast been a good patriot 
(Eidgenoss). God pardon thee thy sins.’”? Even the Lutherans 
triumphed shamefully when they heard of his death. A stone now 
marks the place where he died, inscribed—‘‘ They may kill the 
body, but not the soul.”’ 

Thus fell Zwingli, yet in great endeavours. Even Bullinger, 
his successor and friend, comparing the projects and achievements 
of the reformers—the uniform introduction of the evangelical faith, 
the depression of the oligarchies, the abatement of the power of 
the Five Cantons—admits that the new doctrine was extirpated 
from many places where it had been preached, the papacy was 
reinstated in its authority, the Five Cantons acquired such an 
ascendancy as they had not before enjoyed. ‘‘ Honour is over- 
thrown, arbitrary power is established, the counsels of the Lord 
are marvellous.’? It was a tragedy that Zwingli’s evangelical 
conviction and pure love for the people and his country, which he 
wished to free from moral and mental servitude, brought him into 
positions of tension and conflict which could be solved only by 
violence. His idealism became Realpolitik, and that in its turn 
led to war. He had not behind him finally in his own State and 
city the unity and highminded energy that might have ensured 
success. Yet for a short while on his small stage he was a vital 
force in Europe. 
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It has been said that were Luther, Calvin and Zwingli now alive, 
it is Zwingli who would have the least to do to adapt himself to 
our ways of thought. Laying little stress, as we have tried to do, 
on theological antagonisms, foe and friend in these days must 
surely respect his consistent devotion to truth as he saw it. Asa 
lad he had asked whether a lie should not be more severely 
punished than a theft, for veracity is the mother and source of 
every virtue. He came to believe in the innocence of error and 
the toleration due to it; that original sin is not guilt but an 
inherited weakness of our nature; and that the Old Testament 
saints and the great ancients of Greece and Rome would stand 
before God; an idea which led Luther to despair of his salvation. 
Lecky refets to his dominant predisposition to interpret all tenets 
according to @ priori conceptions of reason and conscience. Reason 
was to him the Ariadne clue that led through life. Thus he was 
convinced that the Reformation must triumph: “‘ Hasten it not, 
for it will flow forward as certainly as the Rhine.’’ His work was 
carried on by Bullinger, and survives him, for as von Ranke 
writes, the population of his city and canton was filled with that 
positive spirit of Protestantism which has ever since distinguished 
it.* To the end of his days he held that ‘‘ the business of truth 
was not to be deserted, even to the sacrifice of our lives,’’ and it 
was for his conception of truth that he lived and laid down his 
life, a sane and heroic soul. 

H. ALEXANDER CLAY. 


* By 1531 Zwingli’s teaching had spread over two-thirds of the German- 
speaking Cantons. At the present time more than half the population of 
Switzerland is Zwinglian or, at least, deeply influenced by the tradition which 
his teaching established. 


BIRD LIFE IN LONDON. 


T is interesting to compare the bird life in London to-day with 
: ise it was in 1898 when W. H. Hudson published his Birds 

in London. He then noted specially the increase as nesting 
species of the following: Wood pigeon, mallard, moorhen, dab- 
chick and the half-wild, half-domestic pigeon of our public build- 
ings; and as winter visitors, the black-headed gull. How far 
have these species continued to increase or to maintain their 
ground during the more than thirty years that have since elapsed ? 

The wood-pigeons have certainly not decreased. Originating 
with a single pair which nested in Buckingham Palace Gardens in 
1883, they have spread all over the London parks and are now one 
of the most familiar and most numerous of our wild birds. Whether 
they are more numerous than in Hudson’s time it is difficult to 
say. In one place he writes: ‘‘ So numerous are the wood-pigeons 
at the end of summer in their favourite parks that it is easy for 
any person, by throwing a few handfuls of grain, to attract as 
many as twenty or thirty of them to his feet.’’ One’s experience 
to-day would not lead one to think they had greatly increased in 
number. On the other hand, he emphasises strongly their almost 
complete abandonment of London in the autumn. Of the year 
1897 he writes: ‘‘ On October 25th I walked the whole length of 
the three central parks, and saw no pigeons except one pair of 
young birds not long out of the nest, in Hyde Park, and one parent 
bird feeding them.’’ I do not think such an experience would be 
possible in the autumn now. Some of the birds may migrate to 
the country at that season, but London is now always well- 
populated with wood-pigeons at every period of the year. 

Hudson gives us no idea of the number of the mallard on the 
park waters in his day, but he does leave the impression that there 
were not only a great many, but in his opinion too many of them, 
an opinion which is certainly not shared by the bird-loving Lon- 
doners of to-day. The drake, in his full breeding plumage with 
his green head of velvet plush, chocolate breast, pearl-grey flanks 
and wings and coquettish-looking curled black tail, is one of the 
handsomest birds on our metropolitan waters. The ducklings 
delight London children. Newcomers from the country have told 
me that nothing in London gave them more joy than to see wild 
duck on the wing, silhouetted against a crimson sunset sky, in this, 
the largest city of the world. 

Hudson is much impressed by the way in which the moorhen 
has invaded and colonised London. He says it first nested in St. 
James’s Park about 1881 and he adds, ‘“‘ A few days ago—January 
1898—I saw twelve of these birds in a little scattered flock feeding 
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in the gtass in this park. In no other public park in London can 
so many be seen together.’? This gives one the clearest indication 
of the increase of these birds in London. St. James’s Park still, 
I think, shelters a larger number of these quaint and primitive 
birds than any other park in the Metropolis. On the spot where 
Hudson counted twelve one can now often see forty to fifty. 

My experience of the next bird, the dabchick, is quite different 
from Hudson’s. He says it first bred about 1884 in St. James’s 
Park and that in 1897 there were seven broods there and in no other 
London park more than two. The dabchick up till the war bred 
regularly in St. James’s Park, though I never could identify more 
than a single pair. ‘They nested on the island, or peninsula, at 
the east end, and if one approached the nest one could see the 
sitting bird dive off and cover the eggs with green water-weeds as 
it did so. When the lake was drained during the war the birds 
disappeared, and only once since have I seen a solitary dabchick 
there. But that was during the breeding season, and there may 
have been a pair, and a nest and a brood, but I never could trace 
them. Once also, since the war, I saw a single bird in Regent’s 
Park. I fear this pretty little bird has almost deserted London 
again, though, as it is so unobtrusive, I may be wrong. 

The above are the only resident birds of which Hudson notes 
a marked increase. Except the dabchick, they have all maintained 
or increased their numbers. One winter visitor also attracted his 
attention by its rapidly increasing numbers—the black-headed gull. 
Hudson says that this bird was always a winter visitor in small 
numbers on the lower reaches of the Thames, but that it did not 
come beyond London Bridge, except in severe winters. He men- 
tions great visitations as far up as Putney in 1887-8, 1892-3, and 
during the memorable frost of 1894-5. Apparently it was in the 
last-mentioned year that they found their way into the London 
parks, beginning with St. James’s Park. He writes: 

In the autumn of 1896, three or four days after the gulls began 
to appear on the Thames, a body of two or three hundred of 


these birds settled down in the park water, and fed there every 
day and all day long until the following spring—March 1897. 


A little later he writes: 


A very few days before writing this chapter-end, on January 
30th, 1898, I passed by the water and saw the gulls there, where 
indeed they have spent most of the daylight hours since the first 
week in October. . . . Some of the gulls—about 150 I thought 
—were on the water together in a close flock, tailing off to a 
point, all with their red beaks pointing one way to the gale. 


From these two extracts, treating Hudson as the careful and 
observant naturalist that he was, I infer that in his time a few 
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hundred gulls, all, or mostly all, adults—from his reference to 
their red beaks—were to be seen in St. James’s Park from October 
till March. Compare these facts with to-day’s. On a winter’s day 
there are hardly ever less than 500 black-headed gulls in St. 
James’s Park, and only about half are adults, i.e. with red beaks. 

On a cold day in January 1931, when the lake in Regent’s Park 
was covered with a film of ice, thick enough to bear the gulls 
and, except at the edges, the swans, I made an estimate of the 
number of these birds, which were mostly resting on the ice. My 
estimate was two thousand. It is quite evident to me that these 
beautiful visitors are coming in much greater numbers than they 
did in Hudson’s time. They are also staying much longer. Though 
many of the adult birds leave in March, the immature birds remain 
till the end of May. In 1930, June 4th was the first day I noted 
““no gulls ’’ in St. James’s Park, and they were back in the park 
on July 28th. 

A very striking feature in the gull life of London to-day is that 
the flocks, though mainly consisting of black-headed gulls, almost 
always include a percentage of common gulls and a few herring 
gulls. Hudson does not mention either of these species in his 
book. It is inconceivable that he could have overlooked them if they 
had been regular winter visitors as they now are. A person quite 
ignorant of ornithology might easily overlook the common gulls— 
it is not always easy to distinguish them except when they are 
on the wing—but no one at all observant, however ignorant of 
ornithology, could overlook the herring gull, on account of its 
large size. And Hudson was both a very observant person and a 
most competent ‘‘ field’’ ornithologist, if that is the proper 
description when one is writing of sea-birds. I think, therefore, it 
may be taken as a fact that it is subsequent to 1898 that these two 
species have become regular winter visitors to London. So far as 
my own observation goes, the common gull has steadily increased 
in numbers since the war. I don’t think the herring gull has. 
There are always one, two, or three to be seen in St. James’s Park 
during the winter—they are commoner on the river—but I hardly 
ever see one in Regent’s Park or on the Serpentine or the Round 
Pond. However, I do not visit these waters daily and I may have 
missed birds of this sort on them. ‘The herring gulls are almost 
always adult birds, as are the majority of the common gulls. This 
fact, combined with Hudson’s earlier observation, leads me to 
throw out the suggestion, that in extending to new feeding 
grounds, parties of adults lead the way, and the immature birds 
follow gradually. 

So far for Hudson’s new colonists and new winter visitors. He 
gives the impression that most other London birds, except sparrows 
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and starlings, were dying out. Is this really the case? Hudson 
only once mentions the redwings, of which he says that they are 
“ occasionally ’’ to be seen on Hampstead Heath in winter. In 
mild winters—such as 1930-I, 1929-30—they don’t come in to 
London. But whenever there is a longish spell of hard frost, as 
in 1928-9, flocks of them immediately become a feature of bird- 
life in our Parks and, though very wary at first, quickly become 
very tame. In 1928-9 I counted as many as forty in a single walk 
across St. James’s Park, where before the frost broke they could 
be seen on the ice close to the suspension bridge, competing with 
gulls and ducks for the food thrown by the kindly Londoner. 
Never before have I seen redwings eating bread. In such winters 
they are numerous also in Regent’s Park and in Kensington 
Gardens and, I doubt not, also in many of the open spaces in London. 
Hudson could not have missed them if they had come in his time, 
so we may fairly conclude that London has been lately discovered 
by the redwings as a safe and kindly asylum in hard weather. 

Hudson does not mention the tufted duck. To-day, next to 
the mallard, it is the most numerous wild duck in London. It 
breeds very freely, I think on all our park waters. In the summer 
of 1930, something like one hundred and fifty young tufted duck 
were hatched out in St. James’s Park alone. The skilful diving 
of the adult ducks affords constant amusement to Londoners, but 
that is nothing to the joy given by their tiny, fluffy, black broods, 
which dive with agility the day they leave the egg. 

Sparrows and starlings are to-day probably as numerous as they 
were in Hudson’s day, though possibly sparrows are less numerous 
in the streets since the motor has so largely superseded the horse. 
Hudson gives the impression that all other species are diminishing 
in numbers. I wonder if this really is so. Of the blackbird and 
thrush he writes: ‘‘ The blackbird and song-thrush have also 
fallen very low; I do not believe that there are more than two 
dozen of these common birds in all this area of seven hundred and 
fifty acres.’? ‘The area referred to consists of Kensington Gardens, 
Hyde Park, the Green Park, and St. James’s Park. In order to 
test this statement I walked on April roth, 1907, from east to 
west through those four parks. I saw eleven thrushes, eight of 
which were singing, and four blackbirds, three of which were cocks. 
I take it from that, that there must have been at least sixteen 
thrushes and six blackbirds resident there at that time and to me 
it is inconceivable that I saw or heard all in that great space. In 
1908, on May 3rd, I noted that I heard four thrushes singing at 
the same time in Kensington Gardens alone. I think therefore 
that it may safely be assumed that the thrush and the blackbird 
have at least held their own in London during the past thirty years. 
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Of the robin he says : ‘“‘ The robin has been declining for several 
years ; a decade ago its sudden little outburst of bright melody was 
a common autumn and winter sound in some parts of the park, and 
in nearly all parts of Kensington Gardens. ‘This delightful sound 
became less and less each season, and unless something is done 
will before many years cease altogether.’? Well, it has not ceased 
yet, though I fear it is less often heard than it was. In May 1908 
I have noted, ‘‘ There are plenty of robins in Kensington Gardens 
and in Hyde Park and in St. James’s Park.’ I am not so frequently 
in the Western Parks as I used to be, but in Regent’s Park one 
can generally find a few robins and they are not yet extinct in 
St. James’s Park. The hedge-sparrow Hudson also regards as 
almost extinct. It still lingers on in St. James’s Park and Regent’s 
Park, in both of which I have seen it this year, 1931. Still, I do 
not think it as common as it was twenty years ago. The last pair 
of nesting wrens were, he said, to be found near the Albert 
Memorial; and he adds “‘of the pair I believe one bird now 
remains.’’ JI fear he is correct about the wren. I have once only 
seen it in Central London. ‘That was a solitary bird in St. James’s 
Park. Again he writes: ‘‘ The missel-thrush, nut-hatch, tree- 
creeper, oxeye, spotted woodpecker, and others vanished several 
years ago.’’? “That is certainly no longer true. The missel-thrush 
seems to me to be on the increase. I have seen its nest near the 
Albert Memorial. I believe a few regularly nest in London still. 
As a winter visitor it is not uncommon in Regent’s Park. ‘The 
oxeye, or great tit, is a regular nester. I have heard it frequently 
this spring in Regent’s Park and have not infrequently found it 
in St. James’s Park and in Hyde Park. During the war when 
the lake in St. James’s Park was drained and some of the huts 
built in its bed were turned into restaurants, both great and blue 
tits increased markedly, attracted by the rejected fragments of 
food. ‘The blue tit is to be heard in all the parks. I have watched 
it nesting in an iron lamp-post in Hyde Park. ‘The cole tit is 
almost extinct. Only a few times have I seen a stray bird. The 
tree-creeper has, I think, disappeared. Perhaps also the nut-hatch. 
The spotted woodpecker I have never myself seen in London, but 
I know it has nested on Campden Hill within the last few years and 
is a regular visitor to the bird table of a relative as close in as 
Chiswick. 

The chaffinch is quite common at the spring migration. Any- 
thing up to fifty may be seen at that time in St. James’s Park, 
where it still sometimes nests. I have heard it singing in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and it is hardly ever absent from Regent’s Park and 
almost certainly nests there. The bullfinch, greenfinch and yellow- 
hammer are, I believe, practically gone, though they may return. 
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Bird population varies from year to year, not only in the town, 
but even in the unspoilt country. A species is often common one 
year and very scarce the next. 

Of other birds which Hudson classifies as dying out, the magpie 
and the jay have disappeared—the latter I have never seen in 
Central London. The carrion crow is always to be seen in Regent’s 
Park, where I think it nests, and often in Kensington Gardens and 
long since Hudson’s time it used to nest in West Kensington. I 
have seen it feeding on the ice in Regent’s Park and fishing food 
out of the water on the Serpentine. It is a frequent spring visitor 
to St. James’s Park. The pied wagtail is at least a constant 
visitor, especially at the spring migration, to St. James’s Park 
and Regent’s Park, in both of which I have seen it this year. The 
grey wagtail, most beautifully graceful of British birds, 1s a rarer 
visitor to both St. James’s and Regent’s Parks, especially one 
favourite spot in the latter. The spotted flycatcher used to nest 
regularly in the Dell in Hyde Park before the war. It disappeared 
for a time, but may have returned. I have not myself seen it for 
some years. The jackdaws still regularly frequent the old elms 
in the south-west corner of Kensington Gardens and possibly still 
nest there. I have never failed to find them when I went to look 
for them, my last visit being in the late autumn of 1930. Stray 
specimens are sometimes to be seen in St. James’s Park, and within 
the past two years I saw and heard a small flight of them over King 
Charles Street. 

Among our larger birds, the brown owl—often heard and seldom 
seen—appears to be holding its own. I have seen it only in Ken- 
sington Gardens, but have heard it in Regent’s Park. A friend 
tells me he has heard it in the Temple. ‘The kestrel is a not 
infrequent visitor. I have seen it over St. James’s Park many 
times and over the Queen’s Club ground once. Hudson writes as 
if the lapwing could only be heard in London between September 
and November if one “ elects to spend his nights on the roof, with 
rugs and an umbrella to keep out cold and wet.’ I saw one in 
Regent’s Park a few months ago, and thinking it was a rare sight 
wrote a letter drawing attention to it in the press. I was surprised 
at the number of replies it drew forth, both in the newspapers and 
sent privately tome. It is evident that the lapwing is by no means 
an infrequent visitor to Battersea Park and Regent’s Park. 
Hudson, apparently, never saw one. 

It is plain, therefore, to me that the bird population of London 
is varying, rather than decreasing. Man has made some altera- 
tions. A few years ago a number of pheasants’ eggs were hatched 
out in St. James’s Park. The birds flourished and have bred there 
regularly ever since. Some of them flew across into the gardens of 
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Buckingham Palace and nested there; others migrated to Hyde 
Park. They have not yet reached Regent’s Park. In St. James’s 
Park they feed out of the hand; they crow in the coppices and 
sometimes perch on trees; they fight and spar on the grass plots— 
this performance always draws an audience—they fly across the 
Mall to the grounds of Marlborough House, and I believe one was 
caught in Piccadilly Circus! 

I don’t think there is any large town in Europe—perhaps in the 
world—where one can see so many different species of large birds 
on the wing. On a stormy day two of the pelicans in St. James’s 
Park always try the strength of their pinions, and two others 
actually flew away and were lost. The swans on Regent’s Park 
water are constantly flying about and a whole family recently flew 
into St. James’s Park and stayed there for some time. ‘Two have 
more recently flown in and settled down there, in spite of the 
efforts of the keepers to evict them, as they fight with the pelicans. 
A year or two ago someone deposited an unpinioned cormorant with 
the keeper of the boathouse in Regent’s Park. When he got tired 
of the fare he received there, he used to go off for a few days and 
forage on the river, regularly returning to Regent’s Park when he 
longed for a quieter life. In a hard frost I have seen a wild heron 
in Regent’s Park. 

Numbers of the geese are now left unpinioned and fly about the 
parks quite freely. The big Canadian geese, barnacle geese, 
Egyptian geese and possibly other species are frequently to be 
seen on the wing, sometimes ‘‘ honking ”’ as they fly. Besides the 
mallard and tufted duck which are constantly flying about, pochard 
come in in considerable numbers in winter and a few remain all the 
year and breed. Occasionally wild gadwall, teal and scaup come 
in and some of them mate on the ponds. Wild coot also find happy 
partners in St. James’s Park, and rear families there. Of the 
pinioned ducks and geese many breed, e.g. the fierce big Magellan 
or Upland goose, of which the grey gander and brown goose are so 
dissimilar in appearance that one may be excused if one mistakes 
them for different species; the common and ruddy shelduck; the 
South African shelduck (a pair presented by Lord Athlone brought 
up a family the first year of their residence in St. James’s Park) ; 
the bar-headed goose; Chilean widgeon; pintail; etc. 

A number of those which Hudson mentions as stray summer 
visitors I have seen, such as the willow warbler, the swallow, the 
martin, among summer visitors; others I have not seen, as the 
chiffchaff, the blackcap, the whitethroat, the sedge warbler and 
the cuckoo. But I may add to his list the swift and the redstart. 
In several years I have seen swifts over the Serpentine late in 
July, and once at the time of the spring migration I saw a cock 
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redstart, in beautiful breeding plumage, in St. James’s Park. Of 
Hudson’s winter visitors I have not seen the following: the field- 
fare, sandpiper, skylark, linnet and goldfinch. As I have pointed 
out above, he ignores several winter visitors, now quite common— 
the common and herring gulls (to be seen daily in winter) and the 
redwing (in any stretch of prolonged frost). I am inclined to add 
the lapwing as a winter visitor in increasing numbers, and during 
one winter, about fifteen or twenty years ago, a female smew 
resided in the Central London parks for about two months. 

The above notes are all from personal observation and are con- 
fined almost entirely to the Central Parks—St. James’s, Hyde 
Park, Kensington Gardens and Regent’s Park. I omit the Green 
Park, which has no water in it, and is therefore unattractive to 
birds. I have not made use of the very interesting annual reports 
on the bird-life in the London parks issued by the Government, 
as these relate so largely to the bird sanctuaries, established since 
Hudson’s time, which attract some rarer visitors, and may 
ultimately increase the numbers of our commoner birds. I desired 
rather to compare like with like; to give the observations of an 
ordinary wayfarer in the London Central Parks in his customary 
daily walks to and from his work, far inferior to Hudson both in 
knowledge of birds and power of observation, but still no less a 
lover of these beautiful and interesting ornaments in the life of 
our great Metropolis. 


W. M. Crook. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have seen a lesser black-backed 
gull on two days in October (1931) in St. James’s Park. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE PROBLEM oF MANCHURIA. 


O understand the difficulty of the Manchurian problem, 
which in the summer led to serious Sino-Japanese unpleasant- 
ness and which by October had developed into an inter- 
national issue of some magnitude, it is necessary to bear in mind 
certain of the salient facts of what had gone before. As a result 
mainly of the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) and the ro15 treaties 
and exchange of Notes between China and Japan the position was 
that Japan had consolidated in Manchuria certain substantial privi- 
leges. Economically she is now clearly the ascendant power. She 
exercises sole control of the commercially most important railway, 
the South Manchurian Railway Company, which was constituted 
on June 7th, 1906, by ordinance of the Emperor of Japan as a means 
of operating the portion of the Chinese Eastern Railway taken 
over from Russia; she shares with China, on a purely nominal 
basis, the entire mining and timber trade; she has the exclusive 
privilege of launching new industrial enterprise. Japan can there- 
fore veto any railway construction that would compete with the 
South Manchurian Railway, but can extend that railway to any 
extent she may choose. In the railway zone none but Japanese 
have the right to settle, but Japanese nationals have the right 
to settle wherever they may choose throughout southern Manchuria. 
‘The economic exploitation of Manchuria is mostly in Japanese hands. 
The present dispute dates from the beginning of July. It arose 
from the Chinese resentment against the privileges enjoyed by 
Korean immigrants in Manchuria. There are some 800,000 
Koreans in Manchuria, mostly traders, labourers and farmers. The 
farmers specialise in the production of rice, and have distinguished 
themselves from the lazier Chinese farmers by their enterprise in 
draining low marshy land for cultivation. ‘The Chinese farmer, 
who would not himself take the trouble to grow anything but dry 
crops in ready-made soil, has no objection to the general improve- 
ments made by the Japanese, for he incidentally benefits therefrom. 
What annoys him is that the Japanese farmer enjoys the protec- 
tion of the Japanese Government, and is prohibited by Japanese law 
from adopting Chinese citizenship. The Chinese authorities, 
permanently irritated thereby, have always been inclined to take 
every opportunity of bullying or maltreating the Korean settlers. 
That tendency, helped as it has been by the routine operations of 
communists, brigands and Korean roughs who have escaped from 
Korea to enjoy a wilder life than was possible for them at home, 
has had the effect of turning the life of the honest Korean settler 
in Manchuria into one of perpetual fear and periodic distress. 
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At the beginning of July certain Korean farmers at Wanpaoshan, 
fifteen miles north of Changchun, were engaged in building a canal 
for irrigation purposes. As that particular operation did to some 
extent interfere with the navigation of a local stream and therefore 
hindered the legitimate transport operations of the Chinese farmers, 
the latter, being predisposed, rightly or wrongly, to make them- 
selves unpleasant, threw restraint to the winds when they found 
that they could be unpleasant and at the same time claim to have 
right on their side. ‘The Chinese farmers and Chinese police 
peremptorily ordered the Korean farmers to stop work. The order 
being ignored, the Chinese armed themselves with rifles and spears 
and in large forces proceeded to demonstrate to the Koreans that 
the order was meant to be obeyed. Now Wanpaoshan is outside the 
South Manchurian Railway Company’s zone, and therefore the 
Japanese police had no right to interfere. Technically the redress, 
if any, of the Korean farmers should have taken the form of repre- 
sentations to the Chinese authorities from the Japanese Consul- 
General in Mukden. But the Japanese police did intervene. ‘The 
result was a pitched battle between the Japanese and Chinese, in 
which the Chinese won the day to such a tune that the whole 
Korean colony concerned, forty families of them, were turned out 
of their homes. 

The real seriousness of that event was that it acted as a spark 
to pent-up feelings on a wide scale. Retaliatory anti-Chinese riots 
at once broke out in Korea. At Heijo (Ping Yang) one night a 
Korean mob broke into all the Chinese houses, looted them of their 
valuables, did as much damage to them as they could, and assaulted 
the persons of the Chinese they found inside. Eighty-eight Chinese 
were killed. Similar outrages took place in other Korean towns. 
The magnitude of the riots was such that the Japanese police were 
(no doubt genuinely) powerless. Chinese reprisals were immediately 
taken against Japanese nationals in Manchuria, where Korean 
settlers were beaten in the streets. The respective authorities at 
once took what steps they thought proper in the circumstances. The 
Japanese Consul at Mukden took the initiative in approaching the 
Chinese authorities to ‘“‘ discuss”? the incident. The Nanking 
Government (July 7th) addressed a Note to Tokyo demanding that 
steps be immediately taken for the protection of Chinese lives in 
Korea, and demanding compensation for the victims. From that 
moment passion on both sides grew apace. Although on July roth 
the Japanese Government expressed its regret, promised that it 
would take measures to prevent a recurrence of the disorder, and 
offered the sum of 150,000 yen (say £15,000) as compensation for 
what had already happened, it refused to accept official respon- 
sibility for what had taken place. There followed a series of further 
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Notes from Nanking to Tokyo. The first (July 17th) made alle- 
gations of negligence on the part of the Korean officials, who, it 
said, had failed to take precautionary measures, in spite of having 
been warned of the impending trouble by the Chinese Consul. In the 
second (July 22nd), addressed to the Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires, 
Mr. Shigemitsu, the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
C. T. Wang, demanded the removal of the Japanese police and 
of the Korean farmers from Wanpaoshan, the cancellation of the 
land leases held by those farmers, and compensation for the damage 
suffered by the Chinese of Wanpaoshan. Only two days later Dr. 
Wang wrote another Note, this time direct to Tokyo, from which 
It appeared that his demands had rapidly expanded. He now 
demanded that the negligent Korean officials as well as the rioters 
be punished, that the victims be compensated, that the Japanese 
Government accept formal responsibility, formally apologise, and 
give formal guarantees against a recurrence of the disorder. 

None of those Notes was answered by Tokyo, and it looked as 
if the excitement might die down when the news leaked out of 
another serious ‘“‘ incident,’’ namely that Captain Nakamura, of 
the Japanese General Staff, had been arrested on June 26th while 
travelling in Mongolia, and robbed and murdered on July 1st. The 
Japanese Government, in its turn, made the triple demand for an 
apology, an indemnity and the punishment of the murderers. 

It happened at that time that Tokyo and Nanking were not on 
official speaking terms; and it generally happens that when two 
Powers are not on official speaking terms they want to speak to 
each other much more than at other more normal times. A familiar 
analogy is the Anglo-Russian relationship of 1927-29. In the case 
of China and Japan the rupture had taken place in December 1929, 
when Nanking refused to accept M. Obata as Japanese Minister on 
the ground that he had been a member of the 1915 Government 
which made the Twenty-One Demands. It being now clearly desir- 
able, in view of the reciprocal demands that were being made for 
apologies, punishments and indemnities that a normal channel for 
the presentation and reception of such demands be reconstituted, 
the Nanking Government on August 6th accepted the appointment 
of Mr. Shigemitsu as Minister to China. At the same time Mr. 
Chiang T'so-pin was appointed Chinese Minister in Tokyo. The 
normal channel, thus reopened, was first used by the Chinese 
Government, which on August 24th presented still another Note to 
Japan, making all the old demands exactly as before: a formal 
apology, compensation for lost life and property, the punishment 
of the delinquent officials and the rioter culprits, and guarantees 
against a recurrence. Next, in leisurely sequence, the Japanese 
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Government repeated its former demands of Nanking in the matter 
of Captain Nakamura. 

On the surface it again looked as if the conflagration was dying 
down ; but the appearance proved to be deceptive, and was probably 
due to the irregularity with which at the beginning of September 
the news trickled from Manchuria. It became known some time 
after the event that Chiang Kai-shek on September 7th had made a 
speech in which he accused the Japanese Government of having on 
September 5th occupied Wanpaoshan, of having itself instigated 
the Korean murders at the beginning of July and of having made 
a practice of supplying munitions to Canton. On September 15th 
the Tokyo Government demanded of Nanking an explanation of 
that speech. 

It was within a few days of that demand that the world was 
startled by really serious news. On September roth the Japanese 
Ministry of War announced that during the previous night a sec- 
tion of the South Manchurian Railway near Pei-taying (north of 
Mukden) had been bombed and wrecked by Chinese troops, who 
had also attacked the Japanese railway guards; that the Japanese 
forces had returned the fire, that a Japanese battalion had been 
sent from Mukden, and that thereupon the Chinese forces had 
withdrawn to their barracks. The news reached Peking that same 
day that Mukden had been occupied by Japanese troops. 

It happened that the League of Nations Council met at Geneva 
on that very day (September roth) to begin its sixty-fifth session. 
The two new members of the Council were China and Panama, 
China having been elected by the unanimous vote of the forty-eight 
States. It was inevitable that something should be said about the 
news from Mukden: but the Japanese representative, Mr. Yoshi- 
zawa, was singularly unhelpful. All he said was that he knew 
nothing more about the matter than had appeared in the Press, but 
did not know that his Government was doing all it could to prevent 
further complications. Dr. Alfred Sze, the Chinese representative, 
confessed that he was “‘ greatly disturbed,’’? and submitted that 
on the evidence available the incident had been caused by other 
than Chinese action. 

During the next few days a strategic plan was carried through 
in Manchuria which was so complete in its scope and so swift in its 
execution as to give the impression that it must have been prepared 
in advance. Indeed, only four days before, a mobilisation test had 
been carried out by the Japanese officers, who may have had reason 
to suspect the impending Chinese attack on the railway. By occupy- 
ing the key-points, Mukden, Newchwang, Changchun, Antung and 
Kirin, the Japanese troops effectively isolated and controlled the 
whole of Southern Manchuria. The operation was completed in 
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twenty-four hours. Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, whose head- 
quarters were now at Peking, not at Mukden, behaved with com- 
mendable restraint in ordering his troops not to resist. He happened 
to be dining in Peking with Sir Miles Lampson when the news of 
the fall-of Mukden was brought in to him, and he there and then 
dispatched the telegram of non-resistance. ‘There was little doubt 
that the military operations were carried out, not only without the 
sanction of the Tokyo Foreign Office, but to its complete surprise. 
On September 21st the Chinese Government appealed to the 
League of Nations under Article rr of the Covenant. Nanking des- 
cribed the situation as ‘‘serious’’? and demanded an immediate emer- 
gency meeting of the League Council. Dr. Sze explained to the 
Secretary-General that since making his statement to the Council 
the previous Saturday (September roth) the information he had 
received revealed “‘ a situation of greater gravity than had appeared 
from the first report.’’? The Chinese Note first recounted the events 
of September 18th and roth and then submitted its case in these 
words : ‘‘ To these acts of violence the Chinese soldiers and popu- 
lace, acting under instructions from the Chinese Government, have 
made no resistance, and have refrained from conduct which might 
in any way aggravate the situation. In view of the foregoing facts, 
the Republic of China, a member of the League of Nations, asserts 
that a situation has arisen which calls for action under the terms 
of Article 11 of the Covenant. I am therefore instructed by my 
Government to request that, in pursuance of the authority given 
to it by Article 11 of the Covenant, the Council take immediate 
steps: to prevent the further development of a situation endanger- 
ing the peace of nations; to re-establish the status quo ante; and 
to determine the amounts and character of such reparations as may 
be found due to the Republic of China. I will add that the 
Government of China is fully prepared to act in conformity with 
whatever recommendations it may receive from the Council and to 
abide by whatever decisions the League of Nations may adopt.” 
The Council was therefore convened for September 22nd. Before 
it could meet certain sporadic fighting again broke out in Southern 
Manchuria, particularly at Pei-taying, where the original Japanese 
assault had been made in the early morning of September 19th. A 
statement of the motives which led the Japanese military authori- 
ties to take action without consulting Tokyo was given in a 
manifesto issued in Mukden on September 21st by General Honjo, 
the Commander of the Japanese forces in Southern Manchuria. 
“‘ T’he violence (it ran) perpetrated by the Chinese side at this time 
is no spasmodic outburst of feeling, but a premeditated action of 
the Chinese authorities, who have been accustomed to insult Japan. 
Were this left unchallenged Japan’s acquired rights and interests 
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in Manchuria would most certainly be overthrown. The people of 
China are innocent, and ambitious militarists alone are respon- 
sible for the incident. In view of the heavy responsibility of pro- 
tecting the South Manchuria Railway I took determined steps. It 
being my object to chastise the authorities and not the people, the 
populace should carry on its operations in peace.”’ 

The emergency meeting of the League Council which met at 
Geneva on September 22nd did no more than decide, on Lord 
Cecil’s proposal, (1) to telegraph an urgent appeal to both Govern- 
ments to refrain from any further act which might make matters 
worse or might hinder a pacific settlement, (2) to request both 
parties in consultation with their representatives at Geneva to explore 
‘‘at any rate a means of allowing the two countries to proceed 
immediately to the withdrawal of their respective troops, without 
compromising the safety of the lives or property of the nationals 
of the two countries.’’ It further decided to communicate the 
minutes of the meeting to the United States Government, which 
Government had taken a lively interest in the matter. The 
Council’s decisions were reached after long statements had been 
made by Mr. Yoshizawa and Dr. Sze. Of the two, Dr. Sze made 
the better impression in League circles. He appeared to be willing 
to help, and was placed in a strong position by his Government’s 
undertaking in advance to accept the League’s ruling. By contrast, 
Mr. Yoshizawa countered every suggestion that was put to him 
by the plea that he had not yet received the full instructions of his 
Government, and he was further handicapped by the fact that he 
did not speak either of the official languages. The only suggestion 
he made was that the Council should postpone its examination of 
the problem. Recognising, no doubt, the moral superiority he had 
so quickly established, Dr. Sze exuberantly invited the Council to 
assess the nature and the extent of the reparations that should be 
paid by Japan to China. China is far removed from Europe and 
may perhaps be forgiven the innocence of such a notion. 

The “‘ action ’’ decided on by the League amounted to little that 
was positive, and certain critics promptly pointed to the ‘‘ weak- 
ness’? of Geneva. Of course the League is weak. In the last 
resort it represents merely the sum of international feeling, sifted, 
refined and in some degree idealised : but it is not a super-national 
organisation and has no power to “‘ force ’? any nation to do any- 
thing whatsoever. Its competence is necessarily, therefore, con- 
fined to the persuasion and encouragement of nations in decent 
ways. 

While the League was thus hedging at Geneva, certain efforts 
towards peace were taking form in the Far East. Both Nanking 
and Tokyo began to display a conciliatory spirit, but both were 
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assailed by their extremist influences. In Tokyo Baron Shidehara 
led the opposition in the Cabinet against the sending of further 
troops into Manchuria, and it was kis influence that largely 
persuaded the Cabinet to accept (September 21st) a proposal made 
by Mr. T. V. Soong (Chinese Finance Minister) that a commission 
of three from each side should investigate the cause of the trouble, 
the only proviso imposed being that the inquiry should not be 
limited to the events of September 18th and 19th, but should 
include their underlying causes. Obviously it was of the essence 
of Geneva’s purpose to encourage such an attempt at a direct 
settlement between the two parties. Moreover, at the very moment 
when the League’s appeal was sent out the Japanese troops were 
already being withdrawn to the railway zone, except at the three 
points Mukden, Changchun and Kirin, where two companies were 
left behind ostensibly as a precaution against further disorder. 
Unfortunately the abiding waywardness of Chinese diplomacy 
proceeded to manifest itself at the worst possible moment. There 
had been no doubt that Japan had incurred the major degree of 
culpability, and that the moderate political elements in Tokyo had 
been stampeded by the headstrong militarists. When, therefore, 
Baron Shidehara’s influence induced the Tokyo Cabinet to accept 
the Soong proposal for a mixed inquiry, the atmosphere at once 
improved, because the prospect opened of a settlement by pacific 
instead of by belligerent means. But when Mr. Shigemitsu, the 
Japanese Minister to China, told Mr. Soong that his proposal 
was accepted, Mr. Soong at once withdrew his proposal. It was 
not clear what particular cross-current in Nanking was responsible 
for so apparently absurd and sudden a change of front. None the 
less, on September 24th the Japanese Government further pursued 
its attempt to explore a pacific avenue to a settlement. On that 
day it issued an official statement which, in addition to reviewing 
the circumstances of the dispute, made two important pronounce- 
ments: (1) that Japan was ready to negotiate a comprehensive 
settlement with China, and (2) that Japan had no territorial designs 
in Manchuria. In the narrative part of the statement the apologia 
of Tokyo was based on the argument that at the time of the 
collision between the Japanese railway guards and the Chinese 
soldiers, the Japanese forces in Manchuria numbered 10,400, the 
Chinese forces 220,000. ‘To forestall imminent danger the Japanese 
troops (continued the argument) had to act swiftly, but when the 
Chinese soldiers had been disarmed the Japanese were recalled 
within the railway zone, and the military occupation abandoned. 
The conciliatory observations contained in the statement ran 
thus: ‘‘ Japan has no territorial designs in Manchuria. It only 
expects that Japanese subjects shall be permitted to enjoy security, 
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engage in various peaceful pursuits and take part in the develop- 
ment of the country by their capital or labour,’ and: ‘‘ Adhering 
to its established policy Japan is prepared to co-operate with China 
to prevent the present incident from impairing the friendship of 
the two countries by devising effective measures to forestall its 
recurrence.”’ 

The United States, always an interested observer of Manchurian 
affairs, not only acted in close harmony with the League of Nations 
from the beginning of the emergency, but took informal steps to 
avert more serious complications. Mr. Stimson gave a written 
communication to Mr. Debuchi, the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington, which he explained was not to be regarded as a 
diplomatic Note, but as a friendly attempt to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. In it he observed that public confidence in the stability of 
Manchuria had already been shaken, and that it would be shaken 
further if the Japanese troops remained for an indefinite period 
in Manchuria. He reminded Japan of the Nine-Power Treaty and 
the Kellogg Pact, but refrained from any suggestion of mediation, 
intervention or other means to a solution. At the same time Mr. 
Stimson sent a friendly answer to Geneva’s communication, and 
assured the League of America’s whole-hearted sympathy with its 
attitude. It is of historical interest that in the first issue brought 
before the League which affected the actions of Great Powers, the 
United States was so much an interested party that it voluntarily 
offered its collaboration to Geneva. ‘The importance of that cir- 
cumstance was readily appreciated by the League Council, which, 
meeting in private on September 24th, instructed Sefior Lerroux, 
the President, to transmit to Washington via the United States 
Minister in Berne a long and friendly communication, inviting 
“the continuance of a common endeavour.’’ 

It was after the Council meeting of September 24th that the text 
was published of the Chinese Government’s answer to Geneva’s 
appeal. Having placed itself from the outset conspicuously in the 
right, so far as Geneva was concerned, it was easy for Nanking 
to continue its tactic of correctitude. It did so somewhat 
exultantly. For instance, Nanking regarded the League’s appeal 
as having been occasioned by ‘“‘ the action of Japanese troops,’’ and 
urged the League to lose no time in adopting measures “‘ for 
giving complete satisfaction to the aggrieved party.” 

The Japanese answer was read to the Council by Mr. Yoshizawa 
on September 25th. Its main points were as follows: “‘ (1) The 
Japanese troops since the beginning of the present events have 
been careful to act only within the limits necessary to insure their 
own safety, the protection of the railway, and the safety of Japanese 
nationals. The Japanese Government has firmly pursued the 
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policy of preventing an extension of the incident or an aggravation 
of the situation; it is profoundly desirous of insuring a peaceful 
settlement of this problem as rapidly as possible by negotiations 
between the two countries, and it is its firm intention not to depart 
from this line of conduct. (2) The Japanese Government desires to 
state that it has withdrawn the greater part of its force to the 
railway zone, where they are concentrated. Outside that zone only 
a few troops, as a precautionary measure, are quartered in the 
town of Mukden and at Kirin, and a small number of soldiers have 
been placed at certain points: measures which do not constitute 
a military occupation. “he Japanese forces are being withdrawn 
to the fullest extent at present compatible with the maintenance 
of the safety of Japanese nationals and the protection of the rail- 
way. The Japanese Government, which intends to withdraw its 
troops to the railway zone in proportion as the situation improves, 
feels confident that the Council will in this matter trust the 
sincerity of its attitude.”’ 

A further phase of the disturbance was revealed on September 
27th, when the climax was reached of certain anti-Japanese 
hooligan activities which had been developing in Hong Kong for 
three days past. Japanese shops were looted and wrecked, 
Japanese people were assaulted in the streets, goods of Japanese 
make were burnt, even the jewellery worn by Chinese travellers in 
omnibuses being torn off and smashed, on the allegation of its 
Japanese origin. The possibility of an outbreak of xenophobia 
on the 1925 scale induced the Chinese Government on that day 
to declare a state of emergency and to call out its police reserves 
and volunteers. British troops took to patrolling the streets. On 
the next day (September 28th) the rioting spread to Shanghai and 
to Nanking. At Nanking a mob of students demonstrated before 
the Foreign Office to express their indignation against what they 
described as the failure of Dr. C. T. Wang, the Foreign Minister, 
to ‘‘ persuade the League of Nations to continue its support of 
China.’? Mr. Wang was sitting at his table inside the Foreign 
Office, and refused the entreaties of his entourage to make 
his escape while the going was good. ‘The students duly lashed 
themselves into greater fury, broke into the Foreign Office and into 
Mr. Wang’s room and there set upon him like madmen. Clubs, 
metal inkpots and broken glass were used as the instruments of 
their fury. Mr. Wang was later removed to his home, covered 
with blood, his clothes torn to shreds, and was found to have 
suffered three bad wounds in the chest as well as many cuts and 
smaller injuries. It is an almost incredible thing that national 
feeling can be so potent a motive as to produce the sort of riots that 
took place in Hong Kong and the sort of atrocity that was com- 
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mitted by hooligan “‘ students ”? upon the person of their country’s 
Foreign Minister, at a time when the Chinese representative at 
Geneva was upholding the highest ideals of the League of Nations. 
Nor were the Chinese students in the least abashed by what they 
had done to Mr. Wang. ‘That same evening a further mob of 3,000 
students, members of the Student Volunteer Corps, left Shanghai 
by special trains for Nanking with the object of attending a similar 
demonstration against Chiang Kai-shek, it being their professed 
determination to ‘‘ drive home ”’ the lesson of what Mr. Wang had 
suffered and to “‘ stiffen ’’ the Government’s attitude against Japan. 

The immediate repercussion of those events, as felt in Geneva, 
was that when the League Council met again to consider the 
matter on September 28th Mr. Yoshizawa found himself on 
stronger ground. He announced that the Japanese Government 
was being pressed by appeals for protection from Japanese 
nationals in northern China and on the Korean border, but was 
turning a deaf ear to those appeals, was prosecuting its policy of 
military withdrawal, and in general was behaving with remarkable 
correctitude in the face of Chinese provocation. Dr Sze, almost by 
the same token, became a little less holy, and found himself sug- 
gesting that if only the League of Nations would fix a definite date 
by which the Japanese withdrawal must be completed, there would 
be no need for any commission of inquiry. 

It could hardly have been expected that the normal disintegrat- 
ing tendency of Chinese domestic politics could survive the special 
opportunity presented to it by foreign complication. The notion 
that China of all countries can be governed by a central single 
authority is as unbusinesslike as many other contemporary Chinese 
notions. If China were as big a country as Great Britain, if, that 
is to say, there were no more than 40,000,000 Chinese in China, 
it would still be unlikely that a central government could con- 
solidate its authority. ‘The Chinese are hardly developed enough 
for so advanced a principle. When one reflects that China is not 
so much a country as a half-continent, containing not 40,000,000, 
but 400,000,000 souls, the self-generated pretension of the Nanking 
officials to speak for the whole of China becomes as absurd in 
theory as it has been proved to be in practice. Of course, Nanking 
has no control over China in general. The Thorburn case suggests 
that its control anywhere is largely a matter of imagination. It 
is the case, however, that the only extant constitution is that of 
Nanking, and perforce, therefore, pending the inevitable federal 
solution of China’s problems, the foreign Powers must act on the 
hypothesis that Nanking is the only government in China. Yet 
it is not even a matter for surprise that when on September 30th 
the three provinces of Manchuria had made known their determina- 
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tion to start an autonomist, separatist government, the authority 
against which they tilted was not Nanking at all, but Mukden, not 
Chiang-Kai-shek, but Chang Hsueh-liang. How far the autonomist 
movement was a genuine Chinese affair or a Japanese allegation, it 
was not easy to determine. The most detailed news about it came 
from Tokyo, where the general tactical outlook conspired with the 
particular dislike of Chang Hsueh-liang to facilitate imaginative 
flights in that direction. 

Fortunately the Hong Kong riots died down as swiftly as they 
had broken out. By September 30th the general situation appeared 
to justify the hope that the July incidents might be forgotten as soon 
as the Japanese troops were completely withdrawn; and the with- 
drawal was proceeding by slow, but apparently effective, stages. 
On September 30th, therefore, the Council of the League, meeting 
in Geneva, decided to adjourn its consideration of the matter till 
October 14th, by which time it was hoped that emotion would be 
still further deflated. In explaining the adjournment Sefior 
Lerroux said that the Council regarded as of immediate and para- 
mount importance the withdrawal of troops to the railway zone, 
and as both parties concurred in this view, and had each taken 
steps to that end, no useful purpose would be served by continuing 
the discussion at that moment. A certain time, he added, would 
still be required for the withdrawal, and he thought that the best 
interests of peace and good understanding would be served by a 
short adjournment of the meeting. 

On September 30th Mr. Wang resigned the office of Foreign 
Minister, ostensibly because of the ill-health resulting from the 
attack made upon him two days before. ‘The promptitude with 
which his resignation was accepted suggested that the Government 
was willing to make him the scapegoat in an attempt to placate 
its extremist opinion. The students, who were the noisiest 
exponents of that opinion, promptly proved that extremism cannot 
be ‘‘ placated ’’ by concessions, but rather is nourished thereby 
into increased activity, by demanding incontinent and immediate 
war upon Japan. 

At the end of the first week in October it became unmistakably 
clear that the better atmosphere anticipated when the League 
Council adjourned on September 30th was not to be. Instead, the 
danger of full and formal war between China and Japan for the 
first time clearly emerged. Sefior Lerroux therefore summoned 
the Council to meet as an emergency measure on October 13th 
instead of on October 14th, as before arranged. ‘The immediate 
reasons which prompted that decision were on the one hand that 
the Japanese army in Manchuria had defied the Tokyo Government 
and extended the area of its occupation, and on the other hand that 
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there were signs of increasing Chinese exasperation against the 
‘ failure’? of the League. Lord Reading made his first appearance 
at Geneva on that occasion. During the few days preceding the 
meeting the League Secretariat received a series of competitive 
Chinese complaints against Japan and Japanese complaints against 
China. A striking indication of the seriousness of feeling in China 
was given on October 12th, when at a political meeting in Nanking 
Chiang Kai-shek abandoned all restraint and said: ‘“‘ China 
respects the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, but if the League and 
the Kellogg Pact signatories fail to uphold their sacred duties 
China will not hesitate to make the supreme sacrifice of bankrupt- 
ing the country for half a century to go to war in order to uphold 
the dignity and sacred rights of international agreements and to 
safeguard world peace.”’ 

The function of a League of Nations, operating in the world as 
it is, is a more difficult adventure than any known to human 
experience. The habit of war is so chronic that it seems to burst 
out in every kind of perversity. From 1914 to 1918 otherwise sane 
and normal men in Great Britain talked about “‘a war to end 
war.’’ ‘The notion that men should perpare for war as a means, 
not of producing war, but of averting it, is a perversity that has 
commanded: human approval through the centuries. Ever since 
Horace made his nonsensical, silly remark ‘‘ dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori’’ it has become more famous than anything else 
he wrote, and there are people to-day who believe that a man who 
is blown to bits in a stinking trench in a war that ruins his own 
and every country indiscriminately is liable to quote such rubbish 
to himself for his comfort at such a moment. The greatest war 
in history, so far from ending war, produced a greater expenditure 
on armaments throughout the world than had been known before 
in human history, and the lesson of that fact went for the most 
part unheeded and almost unnoticed. The people who with Milton 
believe the self-evident truth: ‘‘ For what can war still breed but 
endless war?’’ are regarded as dangerous. ‘These things are 
trite, but they are important. France, who has it in her power to 
lead the world into paths of peace, is preparing instead on an ever- 
increasing scale for war. General Chiang Kai-shek is not unusual, 
he is devastatingly ordinary when he talks, as he talked on 
October 12th, 1931, about bankrupting his country for half a 
century and about “‘ going to war to safeguard peace.’? ‘This 
matter of war is one of the most unreasonable of perversities. If 
Chiang Kai-shek had announced with dramatic fervour to his 
audience that he was going to drown himself to save himself from 
drowning he would have been regarded (rightly) as a lunatic. 
When he announced that he was going to plunge himself and his 
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country into war to save them from war (or as he put it ‘‘ to safe- 
guard peace ’’) he was regarded (wrongly) as a great patriot and a 
fine fellow. One can imagine the idiotic cheers which re-echoed in 
the hall in which he spoke. But what man in the West can throw 
stones? 


INNER SToRY OF HEIMWEHR Pu’scH. 


The real explanation of big affairs and their upshot is sometimes 
simpler than appears on the surface. Such was the case of the 
recent Heimwehr putsch in Austria. 

On Sunday, September 13th, Dr. Pfrimer, the Styrian lawyer, 
confederate of Herr Hitler, and leader of the Heimwehr in Upper 
Styria, found himself prematurely at the head of an ambitious- 
looking revolt : prematurely, because some of his more enthusiastic 
lieutenants mistook the date when the plans were to be put into 
operation, and Dr. Pfrimer immediately decided to pretend that 
all was well and himself plunged into the fray. The Arbeiter 
Zeitung explained that the Styrian Heimwehr had let themselves 
loose twenty-four hours before the time ordained, and that was the 
reason why the Heimwehr of Tirol, Carinthia and other provinces 
did not appear in the picture. Such conspiracies seem to have a 
way of going off at half-cock. ‘The Huesca outbreak of December 
11th last, for instance, miscarried in the same way (CONTEMPORARY 
Review, February 1931, p. 251). Before nightfall of September 
13th the Pfrimer putsch had collapsed, the Heimwehr forces, as the 
contemporary chronicles all related, having surrendered to the 
Federal troops. 

On the face of the matter that is what did happen; but the face 
of the matter was less interesting than what was underneath. It 
happens that in Austria most of the professional classes and the 
military belong to the Heimwehr, just as in Germany the corre- 
sponding people largely belong to the Stahlhelm. When on 
September 13th Dr. Pfrimer “‘ seized’? the public buildings in 
Murgzuschlag, Bruck, Kapfenberg, Wartberg, Selztal, Kirchberg 
and Jutenberg, all that happened was that the local garrisons went 
home, took off their Federal uniform, put on their Heimwehr 
uniform, and proceeded to oust themselves, as it were, and to install 
themselves. The public officials, who also for the most part 
belonged to the Heimwehr, did not need to change their clothes, 
but simply and suddenly regarded themselves as Heimwehr officials 
instead of Federal officials. 

Now it happened that the moment chosen for the launching of 
the coup was as bad a moment as could have been chosen. ‘The 
Finance Committee of the League of Nations was at that time 
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considering Ausiria’s request for a loan. It should have been 
obvious to the most hot-headed Heimwehr officer that if the loan 
were granted, conditions would be imposed upon the Austrian 
Government with a view to an assurance that the loan would 
achieve its object. If at the moment when the Austrian spokesmen 
at Geneva were assuring everybody that the Austrian Govern- 
ment would impose drastic economy measures, revise its banking 
laws, accept the control of a League nominee in the administration 
of the loan, those spokesmen were suddenly to find themselves in 
the absurd position of having to withdraw their promises on the 
ground that the Austrian Government had ceased to be, it was 
obvious that there could be no further talk of a loan. When, more- 
over, the said spokesmen themselves were Heimwehr on one cheek 
and officials of the Government on the other, the mistiming of the 
Heimwehr putsch became all the more embarrassing. 

What happened therefore on the Sunday, September 13th, was 
that the civil authorities in Vienna telephoned to the civil authori- 
ties in Styria and bade them not to be so silly as to regard the 
Heimwehr putsch as a serious business (whereupon the Styrian 
officials decided to suspend their loyalty to both sides pending a 
decision as to which side had won) ; and the military authorities in 
Vienna issued orders to the military authorities in Styria to change 
back into their Federal uniforms and call off the putsch, the 
common argument of both the civil and the military voices in 
Vienna being the impossibility either of obtaining a loan at Geneva 
or of guaranteeing the stability of the schilling if such a 
disturbance were allowed to develop. The Heimwehr military 
leaders in Styria, readily recognising the soundness of the argu- 
ment transmitted from Vienna, ordered a complete reversal of opera- 
tions. ‘The technique thereupon followed was that the Heimwehr 
forces went home again, for the second time that day, cast off their 
Heimwehr uniforms, put on again their Federal uniforms and 
marched forth, as it were, to put themselves to rout and to reinstate 
themselves ; while the civil authorities merely took note of the fact 
that the Heimwehr revolution was “‘ off,’ and began again to 
regard themselves as officials loyal to Vienna. The machine guns 
that had been mounted in municipal offices, railway stations, 
schools and the like to destroy the government were silently meta- 
morphosed into the machine guns that now defended the govern- 
ment against the danger symbolised by the guns themselves. ‘The 
operation was a little complicated in its method, but simple enough 
in its result. 

Before the happy ending could be established, however, Dr. 
Pfrimer had stuck about in sundry places the manifestoes that had 
already been prepared, in which he informed the people that they 
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(the people) “‘in their dire distress’? had installed him (Dr. 
Pfrimer) as ‘‘ the guardian of their rights.’’ If ‘‘ the people ’’ had 
done such a thing, why was it necessary for them to be informed 
that they had done it? Another manifesto informed them that 
martial law had been proclaimed, and that a new constitution would 
be, and was thereby, promulgated in which about a hundred articles 
of the pre-existing constitution were suppressed. ‘The day’s 
muddle, however, was not destined to be unaccompanied by blood- 
shed. ‘The casualties amounted to one man killed and eleven 
wounded (of whom two died later). Those casualties were due to 
the unnecessary zeal of the Heimwehr forces at Kapfenberg in 
storming the offices of the Social Democratic party, and to the 
hasty action of the officials of that party in persuading the local 
police force to defend them. If they had not been defended, there 
would have been no casualties—an apparent paradox which is often 
illustrated in such matters. 

There were other, less serious, complications. When the first 
news of the putsch reached Vienna the Socialist leaders precipi- 
tately went to see the Chancellor, Dr. Buresch, to inform him that 
they had magnanimously issued orders to the Socialist Home 
Defence Force not to resist the Heimwehr except in defence of 
property, but in return for their magnanimity they insisted that 
the government should punish the ringleaders of the putsch. Now 
if the Socialist leaders had only kept quiet, there would have been 
no need to punish anybody. Dr. Buresch was placed in the 
embarrassing position of having to issue orders for the immediate 
atrest of Count Lamberg, commander of the Upper Austrian 
Heimwehr, Colonel Rauter (Styrian Heimwehr), Dr. Pfrimer, the 
Prince of Starhemberg, and others. 

By the time that order reached Styria the revolution was over, 
because Dr. Pfrimer had dutifully issued a revised manifesto 
telling the people to go home peacefully and not do anything more 
about making him their guardian in their dire distress, and inform- 
ing them that he had abdicated his command. By the time the 
police began to execute the Vienna order for the arrest of Dr. 
Pfrimer, he had himself presumably gone peacefully to some home 
unknown, for the police wholly failed to trace him. The next morn- 
ing certain of his colleagues, including Colonel Rauter, Count 
Lamberg and the Prince of Starhemberg were duly arrested. 

On September 15th the deduction was drawn that Dr. Pfrimer 
must have escaped from the country. As the police could not 
arrest him, they arrested instead Count Berthold Stirgkh on the 
charge of having helped him to escape. Count Stiirgkh denied that 
he had had the slightest hand in Dr. Pfrimer’s journey, although he 
did admit, oddly enough, that he happened to be with Dr. Pfrimer 
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at Murek, on the Jugoslav frontier, on the Sunday night. Later 
in the day of September 15th it became known that Dr. Pfrimer 
had safely arrived at Ljubljana in Croatia, where he himself then 
gave out the information that on the Sunday night, when he saw 
that the putsch must be called off, he travelled by motor-car from 
Judenburg to Graz, where he spent the night, and on Monday 
morning crossed the frontier into Jugoslavia. On the following day 
(September r5th) he left Ljubljana by train for Italy. 

The end of the putsch was more surprising than the beginning. 
On September 17th the Ministry of Defence announced that the 
troops sent to reinforce certain garrisons were being withdrawn ; 
and Dr. Pfrimer’s son made a statement to an Austrian newspaper 
correspondent (the statement was made at Maribor, whither the 
son had fled with his father) to the effect that the putsch had been 
defeated by the betrayal of certain leaders in the Heimwehr camp. 
In its essence that was a true statement, as will appear from the 
chronicle given above. On that same day the government organ 
significantly urged that there should be no question of the disband- 
ment of the Heimwehr, and even expressed resentment over the 
attacks that had been made by the police on provincial officials. 
On September 17th the Prince of Starhemberg was released from 
gaol on the ground that there was no evidence that he had taken 
any part in the putsch. On September 18th the charges that had 
been made against him were officially withdrawn, and on the same 
day Dr. Schober, the Vice-Chancellor, in a statement he made to 
the foreign Press, added to his reputation for subtlety by sub- 
mitting that as the Heimwehr had been actuated by the economic 
plight of the country, their motives deserved to be appreciated. 
Such a conception, emanating from the head of the government 
against which in theory the putsch had been launched, deserves to 
be chronicled side by side with another recent remark reported to 
have been made by Dr. Schober. He made it in conversation with 
Dr. Curtius. They were discussing the respective financial and 
economic condition of their countries. In answer to Dr. Curtius’s 
diagnosis that the situation in Germany was “ serious, but not 
hopeless,’’ Dr. Schober remarked that the position in Austria was 
“hopeless, but not serious.”’ The crowning irony of the Heimwehr 
episode was reached on September 19th, when the Prince of Star- 
hemberg celebrated his release from gaol, vouchsafed him by the 
absence of any proof that he was an active member of the Heim- 
wehr, by assuming the leadership of the Styrian Heimatschutz (i.e. 
the Styrian division of the Heimwehr), in succession to Dr. 
Pfrimer, who had fled the country. 

GEORGE GLASGow. 

October 15th, 1931. 
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AX NTE Wee LEE OF “BURKE: 


Despite Lord Morley’s weli-known writings on Burke there was 
room and need for a new biography; for much material has come 
to light in recent years. ‘The best man for the task was Dr. 
Murray, who has made his great compatriot the object of lifelong 
study; and he is to be congratulated on this substantial achieve- 
ment, which combines complete knowledge of the sources with a 
thorough understanding of the period. The new material collected 
from manuscripts in the British Museum, the Record Office and 
private collections would of itself suffice to draw attention to the 
book ; but of even greater value is the loving though by no means 
uncritical interpretation of the politician, the orator, the publicist, 
the thinker and the man. Though packed with detail, the book 
is easy to read; for the dimensions of the drama and the over- 
whelming personality of the principal actor hold our attention 
throughout. 

The account of the early years naturally owes a great deal to 
the researches of Samuels; but it is to the merit of Dr. Murray to 
have discovered the importance of Burke’s long connection with 
the Annual Register, and to have utilised his many reviews of 
books in illustration of his opinions on men and things. Perhaps 


* Edmund Burke. By the Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. Oxford: 
University Press. 
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the most attractive portion of the volume is the account of ‘ The 
Club ”’ in the fourth chapter, which shows us the young Irishman 
in the company of Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith and others of 
that immortal circle whom we know from the portraits of Sir 
Joshua and the inspired reporting of Boswell. ‘The familiar figures 
frequently reappear throughout the book, for Burke was a good 
friend and kept his friendships in repair. Of his political life Dr. 
Murray writes with full appreciation of the nobility of his aims; 
but he is well aware of his faults and mistakes. Burke was not 
only the adviser of Rockingham but the brain of the Whigs. He 
was sound on the abuses of the royal power, Catholic disabilities, 
and economical reform. On the other hand he was opposed to the 
widening of the franchise, and he had little interest in Noncon- 
formist disabilities. He was right about the American war, wrong 
about the guilt of Warren Hastings, and largely wrong about the 
French Revolution. 

Burke’s feelings were so strong that they sometimes burst the 
bonds not only of good sense but of good feeling. His attack on 
the king during his madness was altogether unworthy of him, and 
he made the mistake of his life in swallowing the poisonous stuff 
which Sir Philip Francis, the deadly enemy of the great Indian 
proconsul, poured into his open mouth. Yet the attack on Hastings, 
while cruelly unjust to an eminent statesman, is a beacon light in 
the history of colonisation. The notion that there were two 
standards of conduct, one for the West and the other for the East, 
filled him with passionate anger, and his denunciations of 
“* geographical morality ’’ ring through the ages. If Chatham was 
the creator of the British Empire, declares Dr. Murray, Burke 
was its saviour. It has indeed been kept alive by his doctrine of 
trusteeship much more than by sword and bayonet. 

Our author has shown his interest in political ideas in his 
previous writings, and in Burke, ‘‘ the greatest political philoso- 
pher of our race,’’ he has a theme after his own heart. He describes 
him as the discoverer of the truth of political relativity ; and if this 
sounds a little unfair to Montesquieu, we may at any rate agree that 
he gave the conception a depth and breadth that were beyond the 
range of Esprit des Lois. He was penetrated with the notion of 
continuity, of quiet growth, of organic development; and as a man 
of deep religious convictions he rejected pure intellectualism as a 
guide in public and private life. Many writers have wondered at 
the difference between the Liberalism of the Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents and the Conservatism of the marvellous series 
of writings on the French Revolution. Dr. Murray, on the other 
hand, finds no inconsistency, and maintains that he was a Con- 
servative throughout. 
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The picture of the man in these pages is on the whole very 
attractive. His chief faults were an uncontrolled violence of 
invective and a tendency to live beyond his means. His life as a 
country gentleman gave him infinite joy and enabled him to 
entertain his many friends; but he would have earned greater 
respect among his contemporaries had he been content with a more 
modest establishment. It was inevitable that the question should 
be asked whence he procured the large sums that were needed for 
his standard of life, and Dr. Murray tells in detail the story of 
his speculations and debts. These failings, however, were as dust 
in the balance compared with his noble qualities—his hatred of 
injustice and oppression, his generosity to those in poverty and 
distress, his warm and constant friendships with the best men of 
his time. He was indeed ‘‘ the member for humanity,’’ and his 
heart was as great as his brain. ‘The two keenest sorrows of his 
life were the death of his son and his parting from Fox; and 
indeed there is no more poignant incident in our Parliamentary 
history than the public breach with the beloved disciple whose 
view of the French Revolution differed from his own. The preacher 
of compromise could be as uncompromising as any ‘Tory or 
Jacobin; and even if his views underwent no marked change in 
later life, he found it more difficult to bridle his tongue. Johnson 
declared that he only knew two men who had risen considerably 
above the common standard—Chatham and Burke; and it is the 
supreme merit of Dr. Murray’s book that we close its pages with 
an enhanced conviction of the moral and intellectual grandeur of 


its hero. G PG 


THE FOUNDER OF MODERN EGYPT.* 


Professor Henry Dodwell’s learned volume entitled The Founder 
of Modern Egypt: a Study of Muhammad ’Ali constitutes “ an 
endeavour to escape from the traditional hero of French and villain 
of English writers, and to ascertain by a study of original materials 
what Muhammad ’Ali really did.’ He was born of an un- 
distinguished Albanian family at the seaport of Kavala in 1769 and 
appeared on the Egyptian scene after the final failure of Napoleon 
in Egypt and the Near East in 1801. Napoleon had shaken the 
Mameluke power and interested once and for all England in Egypt. 
In fact Charles Dundas with his eagle eye had seen the need. 

Muhammad ’Ali came to Egypt second in command of an 
Albanian contingent and attracted the attention of the Turkish 


commander, In 1801 he became “‘ one of the two chief officers in 
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command of the Albanian troops who formed the main strength of 
the Turkish forces in Egypt.’”? The English occupation ceased in 
March 1803, and after an interval of curious intrigue, in which 
Muhammad ’Ali showed marvellous political insight, the Albanian 
was in control with the recognition of the Porte and with the 
subsequent guarded friendship of the English after the ill-fated 
expedition against Rosetta. Infinite tact on the part of the 
Albanian leader had led to the position that ‘‘ French intervention 
was impossible,’ while the English intervention had failed. 
Muhammad now had to deal with the Mamelukes and to reconstruct 
Egypt in the economic sense. Both difficulties he conquered, the 
latter by encouraging English trade and overhauling the machinery 
of revenue. The Mamelukes he annihilated. 

Egypt was his from 1810 under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Porte. A successful and bloody expedition into the Sudan had 
given him slaves enough for an army, and this army was trained 
by Colonel Séve, a French officer who had fought at Waterloo, a 
faithful servant for twenty years of the great Albanian. The 
Greek war beginning in 1821 was a failure, but it had taught the 
Egyptian ruler a lesson and he began to think of an Arabian 
Empire controlling the overland routes to India. But the conquest 
of Syria in 1832 had led no whither, not even to independent status, 
while Muhammad ’Ali’s idea of conquering Arabia and Syria, 
stretching his control to Basra and Aden and at the same time 
destroying the Turkish Empire, did not please Lord Palmerston. 
These great plans collapsed despite Muhammad ’Ali’s jest that his 
war was with Lord Palmerston and not with the English. His 
power in the Near East slowly failed and at last he had to be 
content with an hereditary right of rule in Egypt settled on the 
direct male descendants of the Pasha. He had “‘ failed to found 
his Empire,’’ but he had made Egypt virtually independent. The 
Founder of Modern Egypt lived until 1849. There can be no doubt 
that he was a very great man who in the ancient world would have 
built up the huge empire that he contemplated. Professor 
Dodwell’s history of the period is a model of judicial method and 
his excellent prose style takes full advantage of the most dramatic 
series of events to be found in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


A- HISTORY OF “PALESTING. 


Dr. Rappoport’s comprehensive book on the history of Palestine 
should be in demand at the present time when recent events have 


* History of Palestine. By Angelo S. Rappoport. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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brought that country once again into the foreground. It is a 
region inseparable from religion, whose history extends over forty 
centuries, a region which still continues to hold the imagination 
of East and West. 

In this volume the author traces the evolution of the land from 
almost prehistoric times. Centuries seem to him minutes on the 
dial of time and the twentieth of our era a reflection of twenty 
centuries before our era. The never ending game of battledore 
and shuttlecock still continues in a country not only divided against 
itself, but the desire of many nations, conquered and reconquered, 
century after century. We see the Jew driving out the Philistine, 
we see the Captivity and the return from Babylon, we see the 
Dispersion over Asia and Europe, the Moslem and Arab occupa- 
tion, and after the tramp of many conquerors the present Zionist 
movement which is striving to bring back the Jew to the land of 
his fathers. Yet Zionism, if devoid of the moving spirit of religion, 
loses, as Dr. Rappoport says, its raison d’étre, and there is a fear 
that the old tussle with the Arab will continue notwithstanding 
that Great Britain since 1917 has held the reins. It is only by the 
administration of unbiassed justice, and an equal respect for the 
religious sentiments of all nations that peace can be established. 
Palestine to the Jew is his native land, despite the cosmopolitan 
characteristics which he has gained. But to the Arab it is a home, 
while to the Christian is has always been the Holy Land despite 
divisions of sects and Churches. 

From very early times it was called Philistia. The term Palestine 
was first applied to only a part of the coast, but later it spread 
inward and was used to denote the whole land of Israel. The Romans, 
who divided the country into four provinces, took the name of 
Palestine from the Greek traders. Dr. Rappoport considers the name 
of Canaan, which is used in the Babylonian inscriptions, the more 
correct, but the term Palestine, from familiar use, is adopted. 
Zechariah (ii, 12) alone among the prophets uses the name Holy 
Land in reference to Palestine. The author’s description of the 
country is vivid. Within its narrow limits there is great variety 
both of scenery and climate; a country of rugged and picturesque 
mountains. The Jordan—the descender—divides the country. 
Galilee is undoubtedly the most beautiful part of all Palestine. 
There, almost every hill is crowned with ruins and the remains of 
diverse civilisations from Babylon to Rome. Palestine is a trade- 
bridge between East and West. 


Wherever there is an exchange of merchandise there is also an 
exchange of ideas. Spiritual values are almost inseparable from 
the traffic of material goods. History furnishes us with numerous 
examples which corroborate this statement. Thus, while the 
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civilisation of pre-Israelite Palestine exhibits the influences of 
Babylonia, Egypt and the Hittites, the later civilisation 
developed by Israel on the soil of the promised land is not free 
from foreign influences. On the other hand, the exile of Israel 
and the Diaspora were also greatly due to the geographical 
position of the country. Jerusalem ‘‘ the gate of the peoples ”’ 
(Ezek. xxvi, 2), where the trade caravans of antiquity had con- 
stantly met, became later on the gate through which Israel 
passed when it started on its century-long wanderings across 
the world. Along the same trade-routes Israel, after the dis- 
appearance of its national existence, marched along in search 
of a new home. ‘Thus it has marched and wandered till very 
recent times, when the trumpet-call of a return has been 
sounded. 


Dr. Rappoport traces the history of pre-Israelite Palestine in the 
light of recent excavations and of the Babylonian and Egyptian 
records, and concludes that it was only in the sixteenth century 
B.c. that Palestine entered into the full light of history, though 
there is evidence of primitive inhabitants of Palestine as early as 
the third and even the fourth millennium B.c. There is little doubt 
that the prehistoric inhabitants of Palestine were of non-Semitic 
stock. Dr. Rappoport holds the view ‘‘ that the Amorites were the 
first Semitic inhabitants of Palestine, and that the Canaanites 
represent a later wave of immigration ’’ which took place about 
1700 B.c. We see the Babylonians and Egyptians in Palestine. 
From the time of Rameses II (who is supposed to be the Pharaoh 
of the Oppression) began the decline and fall of Egypt’s greatness. 
“Tt is from this time that the history of Palestine becomes linked 
up with that of the Israelites.” 

The second part is the history of the period of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is a striking epitome and one which enables the reader 
to understand the evolution of the Hebrew from the bondage of 
Egypt to the conquest of Canaan, a conquest which restored the 
worship of Jehovah (though still a local deity) and was the founda- 
tion stone of the Hebrew monarchy of Saul, David and Solomon. 
In the eighth century B.c. Palestine was under the power of 
Assyria. ‘The Assyrians have been called the Romans of Asia,”’ 
and the history of the Roman rule in Syria confirms this statement. 
For two centuries Palestine formed part of a Persian Satrapy, and 
its political history, as far as is known, was uneventful. It 
formed ‘‘ on the whole a peaceful time for the country. . . . The 
Persian period 538 B.c. was a time of transition, but with 
Alexander the Great and the Ptolemies, Greek culture, religion, 
art and language penetrated into Palestine and left an indelible 
impression.’’ In 536 B.c. the Edict of Cyrus gave permission to 
the Jews to return to Palestine, and with the Restoration the High 
Priests came into power. It is a long story onward lasting nearly 
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five hundred years before Rome appeared on the Jewish horizon, 
and became ‘“‘ Mistress of Palestine’? in 63 B.c. The birth of 
Christ on Syrian soil made Palestine the Holy Land and the Holy 
Land it has remained despite the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
in 70 A.D., the dispersal of the Jews and the moving history of 
nineteen hundred years, including the none-too-pleasing history of 
the Crusades. Only Time will show whether the sacred title will 
become a geographic reality. S. pE M 


* * * 


NAVAL OPERATIONS, 1917-1918." 


The first three volumes of the official account of the Naval 
Operations during the Great War were from the pen of the late Sir 
Julian S. Corbett and took the moving story in an extraordinarily 
vivid fashion to the close of the battle of Jutland. Volume IV, from 
June 1916 to April 1917, was from the pen of Sir Henry Newbolt, 
who in Volume V completes the story up to the Armistice of 
November rith, 1918. “There presumably remains to be narrated 
the not unimportant record of the Post-War Operations at Sea. 

It is a great story greatly told, and Sir Henry Newbolt in his 
valuable Preface to the fifth volume lets the student into some of 
the intense difficulties which faced him as an impartial historian in 
compiling his record of the German Submarine Campaign and the 
Convoy System, the defence of the Straits of Dover, the last 
German Fleet sortie of April 22-25, 1918—an operation admirably 
designed—the Blocking of Zeebrugge on the same date—an heroic 
action the memory of which will never die—and the Mediterranean 
events. ‘The amount of official material which had to be dealt with 
exceeds imagination. For a single year the historian and his able 
staff had to reconstruct the skeleton of the campaign from some 
120,000 telegrams, vast numbers of Admiralty and inter-depart- 
mental papers (including reports from officers in command of fleets, 
squadrons or shore establishments), the records of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence including ‘‘ the minutes of proceedings of the 
War Cabinet and the War Committee, and all papers and 
memoranda presented to them by departments of State.’ To these 
must be added ‘‘ the records kept when Allied Ministers met in 
conference; the records of the Supreme War Council and the 
records of the inter-allied Naval Council.’’ Then the historian had 
to consider the record of every sea operation : namely the orders of 

* Naval Operations: An Official History Prepared by Direction of the 


Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Volume Five: 1917 
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the officer in command; the actual progress of the action as 
recorded in the logs of the ships engaged, including the vitally 
important Signal Logs, the reports of the Captains and Squadron 
Commanders, the battle orders to the Fleet and its squadrons 
(‘which form a complete register of the origin and development of 
the tactical principles followed by our fleet commanders during the 
war’) and finally the local records kept at every base and shore 
station. 
The problem is now beginning to define itself. It appears plainly 
that the mass of documentary evidence to be handled in this 
modern history is far larger than those at the disposal of any 
writer who has undertaken such a work in the past. The point 
may be illustrated by a comparison of the sources used for the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and the documents on 
which a part of the Naval Operations was based. Gibbon and 
Sir Julian Corbett each took six years to produce their first two 
volumes. ‘The authorities read by Gibbon were the works of 
fourteen classical writers and amounted to 10,500 pages of print. 
On the other hand, for the Dardanelles Campaign, which 
occupied only one-third of his two volumes, Sir Julian had to 
deal with the twenty-three folio volumes of naval documents, 
containing 19,600 typed pages. ‘This means that whereas the 
one had to study the considered and well-ordered work of his 
predecessors at a moderate and even leisurely rate, the other, 
the modern historian, had to analyse, compare, and digest a 
mass of raw material perhaps five times greater, while at the 
same time constructing the historical perspective—the perspec- 
tive of an inundation, and not, as in the older case, of a river 
flowing in the familiar well-mapped channel of ‘Time. 

The writers of this History in such circumstances had to have 
skilled assistance to draw up, in theatre after theatre of the War, 
a provisional outline of events and facts, elaborately tested, forming 
the basis of a provisional narrative following ‘‘ the lines and 
divisions of the volume in hand, as determined by the historian.”’ 
That determination was governed not by one architectural design 
but by ‘‘ a continual series of conceptions and adaptations ’’ which 
had to be fitted into a scheme relating not only to facts in their 
order but to accounts of varying problems of policy, strategy and 
tactics. Sir Henry Newbolt says, with something like a sigh, that 
in the case of war in many theatres, the historian is faced ‘‘ with 
something like an impossibility.”’ 

Moreover there is the question of the evidence of living witnesses. 
‘The obvious advantage of living testimony is offset by serious dis- 
advantages,’’? among which are the “‘ fading and changing nature 
of memory.’’ Indeed, though Sir Henry Newbolt does not directly 
mention it, there is the conscious attempt of the human mind to 
give a picture, either dishonestly or from misconception, of an 
event or a series of events which is not true. The closer to a great 
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struggle, the more danger there is of this. The mind of a 
belligerent is often not a fair mind in respect to his opponent. 
The law courts are always faced with this difficulty. Documentary 
evidence (if it is not forged or tampered with) is free from this 
disadvantage so long as it is properly collated. One great value 
of these series of volumes is that the collation of documentary 
evidence has been thoroughly and judicially undertaken. 

In his Preface Sir Henry Newbolt takes another point, that part 
of our success in the War 


was achieved by means of our Constitution, the unique inherited 
system that enabled a Parliamentary Government to weather the 
military and diplomatic crisis, in which the autocratic system of 
our opponents broke down. ‘The comparison forms one of the 
most interesting and far-reaching lessons of the War. . . . This 
comparison will show the groundlessness of our old misgiving, 
that Cabinet governments must be at a disadvantage when at 
war with a military autocracy ...a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment will always be better equipped with thinking power, and 
more likely to prefer a policy consistent with the national welfare 
to one aiming at a merely military success. ‘The advantages in 
our own hour of danger were greater still; for included among 
our reserves was the use of a power always latent but hitherto 
seldom or never brought effectively into action—the power of 
the civil Government, with which rests the ultimate control of 
all the national resources, to overcome influence not only in 
matters of policy and strategy, but even in the choice of 
technical measures at sea. 


Sir Henry Newbolt is referring to the respective policies of the 
German and the British Governments in respect to the Submarine 
Campaign. This view is, however, open to criticism. It depends 
who is at the head of affairs. An Alcibiades or a Napoleon gives 
the problem another setting. 

One of the most interesting, from the constitutional point of 
view, is the long first chapter of Volume V which shows the infinite 
care and thought on the part of our naval commanders, our 
Admiralty and our civil Government in the matter of national 
defence against the unrestricted submarine campaign. The 
position was very grave. At first it seemed that the convoy 
system was impossible with a navy fully occupied with business 
directly connected with the conduct of the War. There had never 
been sufficient destroyers for such work. On November 2nd, 1916, 
Sir John Jellicoe told the War Committee that he did not approve 
of Convoys as they offered too big a target. The view of the staff 
and the Admiralty in January 1917 was that a convoy system was 
not a sound measure of trade defence. Admiral Jellicoe was 
undecided, but he was clear upon one point, “if the existing 
system of trade defence needed reinforcing and supplementing, 
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then this could only be by instituting some kind of convoy system,” 
but it must be comprehensive. He withheld a final decision. On 
February 1st, 1917 (as Admiral Jellicoe foresaw) the unrestricted 
U-boat campaign began. Then Mr. Lloyd George, as Prime 
Minister, intervened and re-examined the whole question with the 
aid of the very able memorandum by Sir Maurice Hankey. In 
March the position as to the efficacy of convoys became clearer, 
though ‘‘ they could do nothing to remove the heavy mass of 
obstacles and difficulties which were still embarrassing Admiral 
Jellicoe,’’ but these were partly lifted by the coming of the United 
States into the War and at last he was able to decide in full favour 
of a comprehensive scheme of convoys. Sir Henry Newbolt says 
that ‘‘ the choice involved perhaps the heaviest responsibility ever 
faced by a naval chief; for it was the choice not merely of an 
alternative method of defence, but of a decisive tactical manceuvre 
in the greatest battle in history.”’ “The War Cabinet welcomed 
the decision, which was put in force immediately and with “‘ the 
greatest energy and ability.’’ In fact it saved the country. 

The Germans relied on their submarines to end the War. The 
contrast between German and English methods is shown fully 
in the history of the submarine campaign contained in the fourth 
and fifth volumes. The doctrine of pure force controlled German 
politics. The civil arm was forced into silence until it was too late. 
In April 1917, just before the English decision, the submarine 
campaign had reached its highest point. Great losses still occurred 
up to October, though by June the German military and civil 
leaders were full of disappointment. By July and August the 
German fleet was seething with discontent, while the convoy 
system in September was in successful opération and threw the 
U-boat commanders’ method of attack out of gear. ‘The convoy 
system was extended in October and November. By March 1918 
the replacement of English shipping exceeded the losses, and the 
danger point had been passed. ‘The whole story of the submarine 
campaign and the convoy reply up till the end is illustrated by 
the wonderful series of maps, which if studied side by side with 
the text will give a conception of modern warfare at sea not to be 
found elsewhere. The Germans did not give up their sea hopes 
to the very last. The sortie of the High Sea Fleet in April 1918 
was a magnificent venture though, through the faulty German 
intelligence system, it was totally fruitless. ‘“‘ It had been planned 
and executed with great skill; from first to last we were completely 
baffled, and if Admiral Scheer’s intelligence had been more 
accurate, he would have had an excellent chance of doing enormous 
damage.’’ In May 1918 there was a determined concentration of 
submarines against the convoy system, while submarines were 
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operating off the American coast from May to October 1918, and 
in the Mediterranean from January to September of that year. The 
brilliant description of the blocking expedition against Zeebrugge 
and Ostend of April 22nd, 1918, will be read with pride, while the 
record of operations in the Mediterranean is detailed and very 
important, The account of the Heligoland Bight action of 
November 16-17, 1917, is critical. ‘‘’The Admiralty was in the 
main satisfied with Admiral Napier’s reasons ’’ for not closing 
with the enemy, but Sir Henry Newbolt thinks that the matter 
was one for further investigation. There are other unsolved 
mysteries on both the German and the British sides, but these 
must occur in every war. After all, human personality is the main 
factor even in a war of machines, and all the possible operations of 
the human mind in circumstances of terrible stress can rarely be 
traced. The coldness of Napoleon or of Robert Lee alike in failure 
and in success measured their entirely exceptional military 
greatness. J. E. G. pe M. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 


It is at least doubtful whether a foreigner or native is better 
qualified to attempt an analysis of national life. The former is 
sufficiently detached, but his impartial observations are too often 
based on a very superficial knowledge of the subject. ‘The native, 
on the other hand, is fully conversant with all the characteristics 
and subtleties of his national life, but fails, through this very 
intimacy, to present a wholly impartial account. Dr. Eugen 
Diesel, in his work on Germany and the Germans, recognises this 
difficulty ‘‘ of depicting the German scene with the requisite 
amount of detachment.’”’ He has set out ‘‘ to show how Germany 
appears to one who approaches it entirely objectively, with the 
help only of his eyes and ears.’’ It is because Dr. Diesel strives 
to be detached that in places he prefers to depreciate what some 
might over-praise. 

The two essential peculiarities of the average German are his 
lack of inner poise and his illimitable respect for law and order. 
It is idle to pretend that Germany has a national consciousness 
similar to that of France or England. Germany is still a land of 
divided loyalties. ‘‘ We Germans,’’ says Dr. Diesel, ‘“‘ are a 
people of many faiths and many souls, and we live in a land 
where every town and every valley, every society and every 
dynasty has its own peculiar patriotism, its own special character, 
for which it is willing to fight to the last breath.’ Foreigners 


* KHugen Diesel, translated by W. D. Robson-Scott. Macmillan. 
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are often inclined to forget that Germany is still a federal state. 
Each component part has its own laws and constitution. The love 
of the Fatherland is an Imperial conception, superimposed upon a 
series of jealous units. Moreover, ‘‘ it is becoming increasingly 
political in its significance ; for often enough it stands opposed to 
the love of Fatherland in the nobler sense.’’ It is because the 
German lacks any spontaneous national feeling or sense of unity, 
that he is burdened by a sense of inner insecurity, and doubt as to 
the future. He substitutes for national traditions the worship of 
law and order in the form of officialdom. Just as the army was 
before the War, the bureaucracy is to-day the unifying factor in 
the German state. The civil service is the great stabilising factor 
in German government. During the most critical days of the 
Republican Revolution, it is on record that income tax forms were 
issued as usual. It is in bureaucracy that the German finds his 
safeguard against his sense of insecurity and lack of poise. Just 
as a bureaucratic government is divided into innumerable depart- 
ments, each with a pigeon-hole classification, so the nation follows 
suit and assigns a function for every individual. ‘‘ Every 
individual drags his way through life with, metaphorically speak- 
ing, a despatch case of testimonials in his hand. ‘The man who 
cannot be fitted into some category or other is looked upon as a 
waster, for his individuality or breeding alone never carries con- 
viction.’”? A man’s life is merged in his function, and his 
individuality is absorbed. ‘‘ The man and his calling are one 
and the same thing.’? Germany has placed her faith and soul in 
the unity of form and function, while her leaders mould the new 
ideal. 

Dr. Diesel devotes his final chapter to a discussion of Germany’s 
future. He talks of the super-state and the new patriotism. ‘‘A 
super-national nationalism is taking the place of the old inter- 
nationalism.’’ An international federal state will replace the 
narrow nationalism of to-day. Within this new conception a 
united Germany will find her place. 


We must learn to fuse into one great whole, the characteristics 
of plain and valley and alp, our races and our history, the 
multiplicity of our feelings and creeds. And this fusion of 
particular feelings and ideals is the vital style of our epoch in 
which for the first time the Germans really have the chance of 
attaining to a common national consciousness. 


Dr. Diesel clearly must have in mind the example of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Unhappily Europe is not blessed by 
a common racial stock, and nothing can come of internationalism 


in Europe until the racial antagonism of German and French is 
a thing wholly of the past. 
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PAUL SABATIER.* 


The appearance of a new edition of M. Sabatier’s Life of St. 
Francis three years after its author’s regretted death will recall 
the thoughts of many to its first appearance in 1894, and the 
instantaneous impression it created. ‘That impression has proved 
lasting. Crowned by the Académie Frangaise, it has gone through 
edition after edition, and been translated into many languages, 
while its brilliant Etude Critique des Sources has led the way to a 
vast literature on Franciscan documents. As one turns over the 
pages of the new volume, one is struck afresh by the author’s 
exquisite, limpid style, sympathetic insight, and power of making 
persons and scenes live: a poet’s fervour combines with the 
erudition of a savant. 

Though this is a ‘‘ definitive edition,’’ it is not, says its editor, 
M. Arnold Goffin, the well-known writer on Franciscan art, the 
revised Life ‘‘ complétement refondue et transformée ’’ which M. 
Sabatier had always hoped to publish, had his health allowed. ‘‘ It 
closely reproduces the original text, with the modifications and 
additions which the author had himself introduced in the 1918 
edition.’? ‘The most considerable of these is the chapter (xii) on 
Pope Honorius III at Perugia and the Indulgence of the 
Portiuncula—an episode on which his study of the early authorities 
had led him to modify his original views. References to recent 
books or to recently-discovered MSS. were also added, and these 
are augmented by M. Goffin. It is regrettable that no Index has 
been supplied. The Etude Critique, except for the above additions, 
has been little altered, readers who wish to follow discussions on 
the documents being referred to M. Sabatier’s series of publica- 
tions—the Opuscules de Critique Historique and others ; to a forth- 
coming volume, Etudes Inédites sur S. Frangois d’Assise, to be 
edited by M. Goffin, and to the Speculum Perfectionis. The 
unfinished, final edition of this—the ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ of Brother Leo, 
so dear to M. Sabatier, and the object of his special study—has 
been completed, with the aid of his notes, by Dr. A. G. Little, and 
published by the British Society of Franciscan Studies. + 

Whatever M. Sabatier may have wished to revise, it was 
evidently not his conviction of the pre-eminent value of this and 
other works of Leo and his group, which, as he constantly insisted, 

* Vie de S. Francois d’Assise. Par Paul Sabatier. Edition Définitive. 1931. 
(Librairie Fischbacher. Paris.) The same publishers have just issued a 
pamphlet entitled Paul Sabatier: 1858-1928, consisting of Biographical Notes by 


f r Gabriel Maugain, of the University of Strasburg, and a complete 
ee of Sabatier’s works by M. Henri Lemaitre, director of the Revue 


histoire franciscaine, with a good portrait. ‘ ; 
Thine Perfectionis. Tome I (Texte latin), 1928; Tome II (Etude 


critique), 1931. (Manchester : The University Press.) Tome I has an excellent 
portrait of M. Sabatier as frontispiece. 
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were permeated by the spirit of St. Francis’s own writings, and 
best revealed his inner life. Nor was it his estimate of the Saint 
himself and the other characters of the drama. Readers of the 
Life may venture, with diffidence, to dissent here and there from 
its author’s reading of character or events, from his comments or 
conclusions. But they could have no more inspiring guide. Those 
who were privileged to know him recall his beautiful courtesy, 
playful humour, generous appreciation of others, and deep 
spirituality—qualities which he shared with the Saint whom he 
knew by heart, and whom, in M. Goffin’s words, he could “‘ évoquer 
devant nous dans la simplicité ineffable de sa personne, de sa parole 
et de ses actes, avec une compréhension faite bien moins de science 
que d’amour.”’ E.G. S. 


* * * 


JAMES. CLERK. MAXWEEL* 


The Cambridge centenary celebration of the birth of James Clerk 
Maxwell, one of the greatest of the mathematical physicists that 
the world has known, a celebration that was attended last month 
by all the masters of physical thought, is fitly and happily recorded 
by the publication of papers read on that occasion by the greatest of 
living physicists, men such as Max Planck, Albert Hinstein, J. J. 
Thomson and Oliver Lodge. The volume gives us much about 
Clerk Maxwell’s life, about his method of lecturing and research 
instruction, and last and most important about the permanent 
effects of his life and work on our knowledge of the mysterious 
electric universe in which we live. It is not a story only of pure 
theoretical science, but one that affects the actual lives of men since 
the everyday world has been transformed by the application of 
these theories to meet the common needs of man in every quarter 
of the earth. 

When James Clerk Maxwell was born in Edinburgh on June 13, 
1831, the world at large knew nothing of the applications of 
electricity in daily life. When he died at Cambridge on November 
5th, 1879, his theories had begun to orientate to a new horizon 
the whole of the great range of thinkers on physical subjects and 
his fame had spread as a thinker far overseas. To-day his 
achievements have reacted on the lives of the humblest man and 
woman and his centenary has brought together in Cambridge a 
group of profound thinkers who are working on the lines that he 
had laid down or on physical theories of the universe that have 


arisen out of the stage of thought which he had reached at the time 
of his early death. 


* James Clerk Maxwell: A Commemorative Volume, 1831-1931: Essays by 
J. J. Thomson, Planck, Einstein, Larmor, Jeans, Garnett, Fleming, Lodge, 
Glazebrook, Lamb. Cambridge University Press. 
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He was apparently rather a dull, friendless boy in his earlier 
life at the Edinburgh Academy and so unintelligible that in a 
modern English elementary school he would have left at the age 
of fourteen with not only no chance of a scholarship to a secondary 
or central school but possibly with the name of M.D. He was 
called at the Academy ‘“‘ Dafty.’? Suddenly he awakened and 
became one of the most brilliant pupils with special original gifts 
in mathematics. At sixteen he went to the University of Edin- 
burgh and in 1850 proceeded to Peterhouse, Cambridge, and later 
to Trinity College, where he immediately made his mark. Dr. 
Butler, who became Master of Trinity, and was a year junior to 
Clerk Maxwell, declared that he was the one man of acknowledged 
genius among the undergraduates. His personality was unique 
and it was coupled with unique persistence at his tripos and other 
work. He was second wrangler in 1854, the famous Dr. Routh 
being senior. They halved the Smith’s Prize. Dr. Hopkins, his 
coach, said that Maxwell was unquestionably the most extra- 
ordinary man he had met with in the whole of his experience and 
that it appeared impossible for him to think wrongly on any 
physical subject, but that in analysis he was far more deficient. 
Sir J. J. Thomson says about this statement 


Maxwell’s preference for geometrical methods over analytical 
ones is mentioned by many of his contemporaries. This is an 
example of the general method of thought, which was to proceed 
step by step, from one definite idea to another, until he had 
reached the goal, instead of getting there by means of symbols 
and equations without any visualisation of the intermediate 


stages. 


His achievements at Marischal College, Aberdeen (where he 
worked at the famous Adams Prize essay on Saturn’s rings which 
placed him into the first rank in the region of mathematical physics), 
at King’s College, London (where his great theory of electricity and 
magnetism was evolved), and Cambridge as Professor in experi- 
mental Physics—a chair founded by the Seventh Duke of Devon- 
shire, who had been second wrangler and first Smith’s Prizeman— 
are well known. He gathered round him at Cambridge a most 
distinguished band of students, some of whom contribute to this 
volume. He there edited the papers of Henry Cavendish, a work 
which is unequalled as a chapter in the history of electricity. In 
his book, An Elementary Treatise on Electricity, edited by Dr. 
Garnett in 1881, Maxwell states: ‘‘I have since become more con- 
vinced of the superiority of methods akin to those of Faraday, and 
have therefore adopted them from the first.’? He is referring to 
mathematical methods ‘‘ which I do not think the best in them- 
selves ’’ used in his larger treatise. 
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The point that is most evident in Maxwell’s work is the origin- 
ality of his genius. A man or woman may be a substantial mathe- 
matician in the technical sense without being really creative. Sir 
James Jeans says in his essay 


Maxwell, by a train of argument which seems to bear no relation 
at all to molecules, or to the dynamics of their movements, or 
to logic, or even to ordinary common sense, reached a formula 
which, according to all precedents and all the rules of scientific 
philosophy, ought to have been hopelessly wrong. In actual 
fact it was subsequently shown to be exactly right, and is 
known as Maxwell’s law to this day. It was this power of 
profound physical intuition, coupled with adequate, although 
not outstanding, mathematical technique, that lay at the basis 
of Maxwell’s greatness. 


Dr. -Planck: says’: 


By pure reasoning he succeeded in wresting secrets from nature, 
some of which were only tested a full generation later, as a 
result of ingenious and laborious experiments. ‘That such pre- 
dictions are at all possible would be quite unintelligible if one 
did not assume that very close relations exist between the 
laws of nature and those of the mind. ... He built his 
theoretical speculations on the firm foundations laid by the 
experimental work of Michael Faraday, whose memory we have 
so recently and so fittingly celebrated. But Maxwell, with bold 
phantasy and mathematical insight, went far beyond Faraday, 
whose standpoint he both generalised and made more precise. 


Dr. Einstein declares that the change in the conception of Reality 
brought about by Maxwell ‘‘is the most profound and the most 
fruitful that physics has experienced since the time of Newton ”’ 
though its realisation is not yet complete. It is a fact of the 
greatest moment to ordinary men and women that Clerk Maxwell 
like Newton was a deeply religious man. ‘The Ultimate Reality 
with him indeed was associated with Faith, and this fact cannot 
be too widely known in days when some scientists, though not of 
the first rank, still throw scorn upon religion and faith and upon 
the conception of God and personal immortality. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Dr. Schacht’s The End of Reparations* is a very topical 
as well as a highly interesting book, which well deserves its 
excellent English translation. The work appears under the 
auspices of Mr. George Glasgow, who not only supplies an Intro- 
duction but furnishes occasional notes. Since the collapse of the 
mark in 1923 made him Imperial Currency Commissioner and head 


* Jonathan Cape. 
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of the Reichsbank, Dr. Schacht has been in the thick of the fight, 
and no one can speak with so much authority for the German side. 
“It is the purpose of this book,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to appeal to all the 
responsible economic and political leaders of Germany and of foreign 
countries to co-operate either to introduce sense into the nonsense of 
reparations in their present form, or to see to it that the reparation 
problem vanishes from the face of the earth.’? ‘That trenchant 
sentence is typical of our author, who never minces his words, and 
who believes that the best defence is attack. He shares the general 
conviction of his countrymen that the Treaty of Versailles was a 
blunder as well as a crime; but he is not one of those who attributes 
all the sufferings of his people to their victorious enemies. He carries 
on a running fight with the Socialists, whose ‘‘ system ’’ is con- 
temptuously denounced in chapter 13. The whole volume, indeed, 
bristles with controversy, and the author’s sharp criticisms of his 
colleagues and antagonists suggest that he is not an easy man to 
work with. When, however, we have made the necessary allowances 
for his cocksure militancy, his argument remains perfectly sound. 
““It would be no more foolish to attempt to grow bananas at the 
North Pole than to try to squeeze money out of a people which is 
socially and economically incapable of paying it.’’ The better way, 
he argues in his concluding chapter, would be to develop the back- 
ward parts of the earth by international co-operation. Dr. Schacht’s 
powerful, suggestive, challenging book should be widely read and 


carefully studied. 
* * * 


In Society at War* Miss Caroline Playne continues the series 
of studies in social psychology which she began in her books on the 
Western nations in the last years of peace. Her latest work shows the 
same wide range of reading and the same ardent devotion to the cause 
of peace as its predecessors. Her subject is ‘‘ the state of men’s minds 
under the influence of the stress and excitement of war ’’; and her 
evidence is naturally derived for the most part from the press, though 
letters and books are also utilised. So full is her record that she only 
covers the first two years of the conflict; and her studies have con- 
vineed her that ‘‘ the real aims of the Allies had been reached and 
their first intentions might have been realised at the end of 1916. A 
negotiated peace might have been obtainable at the turn of the year, 
if President Wilson’s final suggestions and offers of assistance had 
been accepted.’? ‘That, of course, will always remain a matter of 
opinion; but whatever our views of the policy of Mr. Lloyd George 
and his colleagues in the second Coalition, we can all join in thanking 
the author for her diligence in collecting and analysing an immense 
mass of historical material. The study of public opinion during the 
great conflicts of the modern world is at last being seriously under- 
taken. We hope that Miss Playne will complete her analysis of 
British opinion during the war by a volume on 1916-1918, and that 
she will then follow it up by a companion volume on France and 
Germany. For human nature is much the same in the three great 
nations of Western Europe, and a careful investigation of their mental 
states will reveal that they all passed through the same devastating 


pathological experiences. 
* Allen & Unwin. 
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The Hon. Evan Charteris, K.C., in his book, The Life and Letters 
of Sir Edmund Gosse,* gives a very full account of one of the most 
distinguished literary men of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Edmund Gosse was born on September 21st, 1849, the son of Philip 
Henry Gosse, the distinguished naturalist; he died on May 16th, 
1928, in his eightieth year. At the age of seven he lost his mother 
and the father and little son moved from Hackney to Devonshire. 
The two were much attached, but their temperaments were very 
different. That difference and that attachment are brought out in 
Gosse’s famous book Father and Son. His religious training had 
been strict, but the boy had not any literary training. Through the 
influence of Charles Kingsley, at the age of seventeen he obtained a 
post in a Cataloguing Section of the British Museum and lived at 
Tottenham with two elderly ladies both members of the Plymouth 
Brotherhood. ‘There he worked hard and already he was composing 
poetry. In the course of his work in the British Museum he came to 
know famous men stich as Swinburne. In 1868 he started philanthropic 
work in the East End under Dr. Barnardo. In 1870 he published 
jointly with John Blaikie his first volume of poems, and about the 
same time became a friend of R. lL. Stevenson and also entered the 
Pre-Raphaelite set. He at once on entering the Museum had 
specialised on Scandinavian subjects, and at an early date visited 
Denmark where his articles had attracted great attention. In 1875 
Gosse was appointed translator to the Board of Trade on account of 
his knowledge of Scandinavian languages at £400 a year, and with 
leisure for literary work. He married in 1875 and his life for more 
than fifty years was a record of happiness, of friendships and of 
enduring literary success. From 1884 to 1890 he was Clark Lecturer 
in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. He left the 
Board of Trade in 1904 to become the Librarian of the House of 
Lords. Academic honours were poured upon him from many univer- 
sities at home and abroad. He became a knight of various orders in 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and a Commander of the Legion 
of Honour in the same year, 1925, as he became an English knight. 
But his chief title to fame (apart from his tireless literary work) was 
that he was the leader and guide in English literary circles practically 
from the death of Matthew Arnold to the year 1928. That leadership 
is illustrated in this competent book by numberless letters, including 
the very important correspondence with Thomas Hardy. 

* * * 


Colonel Sir R. C. Temple in his New Light on the Mysterious 
Tragedy of the “ Worcester,’ 1704-1705+ has three objects in view; 
to throw light on the long struggle for the union between England and 
Scotland, to prove the innocence of the victims of a grossly unfair trial 
for piracy in 1705 and to exhibit, from papers discovered in 1913, the 
honesty and nobility of character of Thomas Bowrey, an English 
merchant-mariner, and the charterer of the unfortunate ship 
Worcester. In 1704 the century-old efforts to complete the union of 
the two countries were nearly complete when the Worcester, in the 
East India trade, was seized in the Firth of Forth by the Scottish 
Darien Company as a reprisal for the seizure by the English East 
India Company of the Annandale in the Downs for breach of her 


* William Heinemann Ltd. 
+ Ernest Benn. 
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charter. As the Worcester did not belong to the East India Company 
reprisal was impossible, but a charge of piracy was formulated and 
that was triable in any Court of Admiralty. ‘The evidence could not 
have hanged a cat, but it was good enough, in a Scottish court, to 
hang Thomas Green, the commandez, John Madder, the chief mate, 
and James Simpon, the gunner. ‘The new evidence proves that these 
unfortunate men were entirely innocent. ‘he trial in 1705 created 
an immense sensation in political circles, and it is probable that the 
large funds necessary for the defence came from high circles in 
England in order to avert a great calamity. The author expresses 
no opinion on this point, but it is certain that the charterer, Thomas 
Bowrey, did not find the money and treated, indeed, the idea of a 
conviction as impossible. ‘The bad blood created on both sides of 
the Border by this monstrous case made it essential to settle the 
question of the Union. The authorities on both sides felt that there 
must be Union or civil war. In March 1707 the Union took place and 
Queen Anne played a great part in securing it. The book is one of 
great interest and throws light on Scottish criminal procedure which 
even now needs reform. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s two volumes entitled ‘‘ A History of 
Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850 ’’* is a work of reference 
of great value. It is another instalment of that general history of 
English drama from 1660 onwards, the first portion of which, A 
History of Restoration Drama, appeared some seven years ago. His 
aim is to provide ‘‘ a guide both to the theatrical tendencies and to the 
dramatic activities of the period.’’ He has mapped a vast country 
and he invites other scholars to fill in the details of the map. He 
deals with the theatre itself, the dramatic condition of the age, the 
gap between literature and the acted drama, the illegitimate drama 
(such as melodramas, farces, burlesques and comic operas), the 
legitimate drama (tragedies, drama and comedies) and “ the still-born 
drama,’’ that is to say plays that Shelley and others wrote without 
dramatic knowledge. The second volume contains an invaluable list 
of plays produced between, 1800 and 1850. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s valuable book ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Work- 
manship,’’+ first published in 1918, has now been issued in the pocket 
edition of his literary essays. "The papers were originally written as 
lectures and were delivered in the University of Cambridge. They 
aim at finding Shakespeare’s objective as a playwright through certain 
of his plays. In the years that have followed the writing of these 
essays, the author has had fresh ideas on some points. However, 
he is still convinced that Shakespeare can be approached in different 
ways, and in each of them we “‘may usefully remind ourselves that the 
man we consent to admire was, by consent a man of gentle manners.”’ 


Dr. M. W. Murray and M. E. Ernest Lentz have issued a most 
useful little French word-book entitled: ‘‘ A French Vocabulary. 


* Cambridge : at the University Press. 
+ Cambridge University Press. 
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The 3,000 most useful words arranged in connected groups suitable 
for translation, conversation, and free composition in University 
Matriculation, Leaving Certificate, and similar Examinations.’’* ‘The 
words are grouped under nine heads; the human body, the family, 
the house, education, the arts, intellectual life, society, social activity, 
and nature. ‘The authors suggest, however, that the teacher may 
prefer to alter this arrangement, and start with the most important 
sections. "The book is not intended for beginners in the language, 
so that very common words have been omitted. The vocabulary, 
therefore, should be of real use to adults as well as to school-children, 
and to all those who are anxious to improve their French vocabulary 
without the aid of a dictionary. 
* * *% 


“The Pastor of Poggsee’’t by the well-known German writer, 
Gustav Frenssen, has been translated into English by Miss K. G. 
Potts. ‘The novel is the life-story of a Holstein pastor and his family 
and is interesting for the way in which it ‘‘ shows us the years 1914-20 
reflected in the mind of a simple and intelligent German, a man as 
innocent as most men were of the greeds and fears which led to the 
War.’ The pastor was of peasant stock and probably for that reason 
understood so well his village parishioners. "The narrative of his 
professional and family life with its joys and difficulties, and then 
later the devastating war years and those that followed reads almost 
autobiographically. The pastor was often verbose to a degree, but 
his people knew his true goodness of heart and deep faith in life. 
We have read so much of the War from the soldier’s point of view, 
it is interesting now to see it through the eyes of simple country 
people. 

* * * 

‘“ Good Neighbourhood and other addresses in the United States,’’t 
by the Hon. Vincent Massey, His Majesty’s Minister for Canada to 
the United States, 1927-1930, is an interesting collection of papers 
on various subjects. They are the speeches delivered before many 
kinds of audience, such as the Pilgrims of the United States, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, New York, the 
American Society of International Law, Washington, the Angler’s 
Club of New York, and Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. ‘The 
author feels that some justification for the publishing of the speeches 
is needed. In fact, however, many of them are of importance, such as 
those which “‘ are related to Canada’s new departure in diplomacy,”’ 
and all of them make good reading. There are twenty-four of these 
essays written on many subjects, such as ‘‘ Canada’s First Legation,”’ 
‘The Common Heritage,’? ‘‘ The Arts and Nationality,’? ‘‘ The 
Service of the State,’ and ‘‘ Cathedrals in the Twentieth Century,”’ 
to mention only a few. 


* Blackie & Son. 
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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 
i 
fies distinguishing feature of the General Election of 1931 


for those who took part in it was the fact that it did not run 

on ordinary party lines. The electors at the beginning 
were adrift from their accustomed moorings and came to meetings 
to hear what it was all about and to form their own conclusions. 
I can only write with intimate knowledge of my own contest in an 
entirely industrial constituency, but I imagine it was not singular. 
At the beginning of the electoral period the first few rows would 
be filled with enthusiastic stalwarts, but the body of the hall was 
silent, carefully listening to the arguments, weighing up seriously 
the pros and cons before delivering judgment at the polls. Towards 
the end the audiences had clearly made up their minds, and if they 
still continued to attend meetings, felt freer to give vent to the 
usual cries of the hustings, but the silences had been uncanny. 
The issues were few and simple—was the National Government 
to be supported or Labour put back into power? ‘There could be 
only one answer to this question: Labour had proved itself in 
the crisis unfit to govern, and it was still unfit. No one attempted 
to deny this proposition, which was without prejudice to the 
position prior to August or a few years hence. But it was neces- 
sary to make clear that support for the Government meant for a 
genuinely National Government and not a Conservative or quasi- 
Conservative one. Among my posters was one asking for permis- 
sion to “‘ give the Liberal flavour,’ and only an administration 
in which Liberals were playing an active part and holding their 
own could be sure of the backing of Liberal voters. 

Although tariffs had their appeal I found the free trade sentt- 
ment very strong and determined. Similarly food taxation seemed 
to maintain all its old unpopularity. The dole cut did not have 
the result anticipated by Labour, though it did in many cases 
embitter the fight. The alleged threat to post office savings 
is held to have had a very powerful effect to the detriment of 
Labour in numerous instances. It seemed to be recognised that 
only by international action could this country and the world be 
put on the right road again, and a plea for making a success of the 
Disarmament Conference and banishing war invariably brought the 
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warmest response of all. I believe that the mass of the people 
are wholeheartedly behind a bold foreign policy, based on the 
League of Nations and all that it stands for. The dominating 
motive undoubtedly was a willingness to trust to the patriotism of 
the leaders of the three parties to co-operate for the safety of the 
State ; there was indeed no alternative. 

Among the many startling results of the events of August none 
is more startling or more satisfactory than the spectacle of Liberal 
Ministers once again in the seats of the mighty, which there was 
every reason to think they had left for ever. The Liberal Party, 
too, has returned to the House of Commons actually in increased 
numbers and is indeed the second strongest party in the House. 
If the Liberals at any time went into opposition in anything like 
unison they would form the official Opposition and the Labour 
Party would be relegated to some position below the gangway 
analogous to that of the Liberals in the last Parliament. A novel 
written six months ago on such a theme would have been regarded 
as fantastic, but events are continually proving that truth is 
stranger than fiction. The victory has, of course, been much over- 
done. There ought, according to votes polled, to be upward of 200 
Labour M.P.s, and perhaps the time may be appropriate once again 
to attempt some measure of electoral reform in order to make 
the House of Commons less of a distorting mirror than at present. 
Each party must realise how odd the present mechanism is liable 
to make it look and feel at different times. 

It is interesting to speculate on the prospects: there are two 
questions : what ought to happen? and what will happen? Clearly 
what should occur is that the National Government as a united 
body by a happy fusion of ideas and a felicitous blend of policies 
should produce and carry into effect during the next five years 
such a programme of reconstruction and reform as would fulfil 
the wildest hopes of their admirers and supporters and set all man- 
kind under the deepest debt of gratitude. The Government has 
behind it an enormous majority of nominally Conservative mem- 
bers, but really returned in the main to pursue a national and not 
a party policy. In no circumstances would they be justified in 
pressing forward a purely sectional policy, however tempting this 
might prove. Similarly, the Liberals would not be justified in 
insisting on, however much they might wish for, the accept- 
ance of the tenets of their own creed alone; they are in no position 
to do it, anyway. If the Government is to hold together some com- 
promises as regards normal good weather programmes are inevit- 
able, but not necessarily any departure from what might seem 
wise and necessary to reasonable men in stormy conditions. Let us 
take the vital forces and main currents of opinion in order. ‘The 
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Prime Minister is at the moment supreme, and can remain so if he 
will. To him above all has the “‘ doctor’s mandate ’’ been given, 
and he has immense powers of patience and persuasiveness. If he 
will act as a firm leader, the strange combination may long endure, 
and if after a reasonable period he found any attempt to break 
“the gentleman’s agreement’ and to give to party what was 
meant for the nation he would be in a strong position to correct 
this aberration by a threat to advise a dissolution. It should not be 
lightly assumed that Conservative dominance is assured for the 
next quinquennium. ‘The prerogative of advice to the Sovereign 
on a dissolution of Parliament appertains to the Prime Minister, 
and he is not a Conservative. The precedents of 1923 and 1924 are 
illuminative. It is indeed fortunate that Mr. Baldwin should be 
the second in command and the leader of the Conservative forces, 
for he is universally esteemed by all parties as one who will always 
play the game. It is essential, though, that he should insist on 
really being the captain and not allow himself, as has happened in 
the past, to be brushed aside by lesser if more determined men. 
He is the second key man, and if full rein can be given to his 
essential reasonableness and innate decency much can be accom- 
plished. 

Next arises the position of the Liberal Party. This is now 
divided into three shades of opinion, though the overwhelming bulk 
is behind and much of it in the Government. It is, of course, 
terribly bad luck that Mr. Lloyd George should have been ill just 
at this moment above all others. In the normal course he would 
have been a dominating personality in the Government and inci- 
dentally there might have been no General Election. Dis aliter 
visum. I am sure he is at this stage wise to stand aside for the 
time being and to be ready later on with fully restored health to lead 
the inevitable reaction. The Labour Party is sadly smashed up; 
it has to decide if its policy is to be gradualism or catastrophic 
change on Russian lines, and it may well be that the future holds 
in store some combination, grouping or alliance of progressive 
forces desiring to proceed on evolutionary lines in which it will 
not be difficult to find an appropriate place for the matchless gifts 
and unbounded energy of the greatest of radicals. ‘‘ It is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,’’ for sooner or later it is desir- 
able that there should be an effective alternative to the present 
Government. 

The Election has fully justified the policy of Sir Herbert Samuel. 
His position was most difficult, as he both desired to avoid an 
election and to maintain as strong an infusion of Liberalism in the 
Government as possible. Had he resigned at the beginning of 
October it is obvious now that the number of those who share his 
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point of view among Liberals would have had very small repre- 
sentation in the House. It must be remembered that he has behind 
him the National Liberal Federation, the Women’s National 
Liberal Federation, the Candidates’ Association, and the National 
League of Young Liberals. ‘Too high praise cannot be given to 
him for the able and straightforward manner in which he has 
upheld Liberalism with immense courage and determination. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, now the leader of the Liberal Party in the House 
of Commons, has behind him a following based upon his personal 
position to a very large extent. Most of us gave promises to 
support the National Government as at present constituted, mean- 
ing that if he and those Liberals who think with him are forced 
to resign office then we are no longer under any obligation to 
support the Government. There is a vital distinction between this 
and a pledge to support the Prime Minister in any proposals he 
may bring forward as the head of an administration. This may be 
said to be the main dividing line between the Samuel and Simon 
groups, though there are several variations. In one case at least 
a pledge was given to support the National Government regardless 
of who was its head, and there are instances which it is hard 
to distinguish from the Conservative position. The attitude of 
many Simon Liberals, however, is not really widely different 
from their colleagues in the other group. ‘They pledged them- 
selves to the National Government in general terms which they 
were either not asked to or refused to define exactly. It may be 
found in due course that there is some difference of opinion as to 
what combination is rightly entitled to use the word ‘‘ National,’’ 
or that all varieties of so-called National Governments will not 
receive equal allegiance. There is room here for much heart- 
burning and friction as the situation develops. 

Now that Sir John Simon and his principal heutenants are in 
the Government it would seem that for the time being at any rate 
there are no differences that could prevent the two groups co- 
operating. ‘The Liberal Whip for party meetings will be sent to 
all Liberal members who had the support of their local associations 
unless they specifically request that this should not be done, and 
there appears to be no reason why these party gatherings should 
not grow in numbers attending and in representative character. 
Such will, I believe, be the wish of the Liberals in the country, 
and officially in the House everything will be done to keep 
the door open and to make joint consultation as easy as 
possible. 

There is a great chance of obtaining a unity of action among 
Liberal members that has not existed since the war. The divisions 
that showed themselves in the last Parliament were due in the main 
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to clear-cut and perfectly honourable motives. The party of fifty- 
eight would naturally have had no difficulty in acting unitedly in 
support of a Liberal Government, but in its absence there was a 
difference of opinion based on sincere conviction and temperament 
as to whether it was wiser to make the best of the Labour Govern- 
ment and to try and squeeze as much Liberalism out of it as 
possible, or whether, on the whole, the risks of Protection and a 
Conservative administration were not the lesser of the two evils. 
This tendency towards the right and left first showed itself in the 
autumn of 1929 over the Coal Mines Bill and persisted in varying 
forms right through to the end. The main protagonists, Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Sir John Simon and their principal associates, 
are now members of the same Government and must necessarily 
support an identical policy for the time being at any rate. An 
excellent impression would be produced on long-suffering Liberals 
in the constituencies if the maximum of co-operation among their 
representatives in Parliament could be brought about. 

Let us look now towards the right. Here we find interesting 
possibilities in the probable attitude of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Amery, 
Sir Henry Page-Croft and others of like mind. They are certain 
to be disappointed and aggrieved if the Government succeeds in 
being National. Mr. Amery is a very sincere, consistent and able 
fanatic on the subject of extreme Protection including food taxes. 
No mandate for such a policy has been given by the electorate. 
The Cabinet are free to consider it as well as a policy of complete 
Free Trade, but they are not likely to adopt either. Mr. Churchill 
will not willingly submit to his great gifts being withheld from 
the service of the nation and he will inevitably find his views on 
India rejected. There is room here for an opposition of the right 
to develop and it might well be the best thing that could happen. 
The Government would be held in power on a moderate policy by a 
great Central bloc consisting of a majority of Conservatives, nearly 
all the Liberals and the National Labour Members. ‘The alter- 
native would be the adoption of a Cabinet policy so much to the 
right and so Protectionist as to drive out the Samuel Liberals. 
This would be deplorable in the National interest, but it cannot 
be put aside. Such an eventuality would mean a definite failure 
of Parliament to rise to the height of its opportunity. It would, 
incidentally, greatly strengthen the progressive opposition poten- 
tially and in immediate practice. Glancing still further along the 
avenues of potential disaster a policy might in due course be 
adopted that, securing the adhesion of Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Amery, drove out the Prime Minister and most of the Simon 
Liberals. I have already indicated one way in which such a 
betrayal of the country’s mandate might be countered. 
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Obviously the most difficult and controversial problem facing our 
rulers is tariffs. I am one of those who are unable to see that, 
particularly since we left the gold standard, any useful purpose can 
be served by the imposition of protective duties or the abandonment 
in any degree of our traditional historic policy of Free Trade. 
It might, indeed, greatly aggravate the position. At the same 
time I appreciate that these views cannot be pressed too rigidly 
under existing conditions, and that an accommodating spirit must 
be shown. Undoubtedly the Government have authority to make 
use of tariffs as a weapon to extricate the nation from its troubles 
if they think fit, and I suggest that the first step should be to 
invite foreign countries to carry out the policy to which they 
pledged themselves at the Economic Conference of the League of 
Nations in 1927, that is to reduce tariffs. It should be intimated 
to them that as one of the main causes of the world collapse is the 
existence of barriers to trade between nation and nation, a sub- 
stantial and immediate reduction was expected, and that otherwise 
this country had decided to restrict imports itself. Such a policy 
resolutely pressed as a method not of imposing a permanent general 
tariff here, but as part of a world programme for rescuing this 
country and necessarily also the world from its present impasse, 
might be very effective. The situation is so serious and many 
nations seem to be still so unwilling to face the one and only way 
out, i.e. international co-operation all along the line for the 
common good, that courageous leadership on new and broad lines 
seems justified. 

The Cabinet is very strong in ability and experience and is 
thoroughly representative in character. Mr. MacDonald has 
gathered round him the best of the material available. There is 
no reason why Sir John Simon with his unsurpassed intellectual 
gifts and broad outlook should not be a conspicuous success as 
Foreign Secretary. Mr. Runciman should be the ideal man for the 
Board of Trade, and they are in a position to restrain any exces- 
sive zeal for an old love on the part of a very able and clear-headed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. "Those four are the key executive 
posts as things are, but looming in the immediate background are 
the dominating figures of Mr. Snowden, Sir Herbert Samuel and 
Lord Hailsham, with many an able figure in reserve. Do not let 
us cry out before we are hurt. Let us believe they all meant what 
they said, and that their action in common council will be truly 
worthy of the magnificent opportunity they now possess to save 
not only this land of ours, but mankind as a whole. 

GEOFFREY MANDER. 
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HE most amazing election in British history is over. The 

victors are as embarrassed by their victory as the vanquished 

by their defeat. The National Government with 553 sup- 
porters goes back to face a Labour opposition of 52—the remnant of 
a party 286 strong that governed us for over two years, but now 
scarcely doing justice to two benches. Mr. Lansbury alone of the 
Labour Cabinet has survived the flood. Mr. Arthur Henderson, a 
great international figure, presides over the rout, throneless. 
Byron was the poet laureate of this débdcle when he sang : 


He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set where were they? 


What are the causes? What forces have been at work? No one 
foresaw such a result. Let us analyse the factors that contributed 
to this political revolution. 

Someone has said of our democratic system of elections that it 
never rains but it pours. Our electoral system so imperfect at 
securing mathematical representations of exact shades of political 
opinion is perfect at giving a broad representation of the mind of 
the electorate. The nation wanted a National Government. It was 
weary of party manceuvre, of minority government, of formula 
hunting. It wanted a stable government to last its full span of 
years to restore confidence abroad and give industry a respite at 
home. We have witnessed a remarkable national uprising. Wreck- 
ing candidates of any party who fought accredited National candi- 
dates were swept aside. It is true that 470 Conservatives have 
been returned, but these are not victories for the Conservative 
Party. One has only to analyse the votes cast in any constituency 
where a Nationalist triumphed to see that the National appeal 
based on the Prime Minister’s Manifesto attracted Conservative, 
Liberal, Labour and non-party votes. Indeed, the decisive factor 
in many constituencies was the huge turnover of Labour votes to 
the Nationalist cause. Those in close touch with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald before the dissolution witnessed a mental conflict such 
as few men have experienced. It was an agony of mind and soul. 
It was one thing to stave off a financial crisis in August even if 
estrangement from old colleagues was involved. But it was a more 
difficult decision to take to lead a National Government im an 
appeal to the country against the party he, more than any man, 
had built up and inspired. It meant recrimination and bitterness, 
perhaps separation from his party for ever. He faced the grim 
consequences, fought friends in his own constituency, exposed his 


* This article was written before Parliament met and the ministerial appoint- 
ments were made. 
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old colleagues. Britain was in danger and all her sons and 
daughters were called to her aid. They put country before party 
and responded in overwhelming numbers. And one who was 
deserted by the bulk of his party now finds the Nation is his party. 
Never did Prime Minister receive such a National vote of confidence. 

The second factor was the unanswerable appeal to the cold logic 
of economic and financial truths. This was a fight to save the 
pound sterling, to keep up its value and preserve the standards of 
life of our people. A nation can suffer no miseries like the miseries 
of a depreciated currency. Europe is witness of the fact. Wages 
melt like snow in the hand; unemployment benefit becomes value- 
less. The hard-earned savings of a lifetime vanish. This country 
boasts fifteen millions of small investors—who have invested money 
through channels open to the small capitalist. If Germany, with 
a tumbling mark, experienced untold suffering in spite of the fact 
that she could feed her people from her own soil, what would 
happen to Britain dependent on oversea supplies for over 60 per 
cent. of her essential foodstuffs and raw materials. Every candi- 
date to whom I have spoken confirms my own experience. For the 
first week in a constituency we fought a difficult fight in the teeth 
of fierce opposition. Then suddenly meetings became quieter. 
Workers and workless alike listened with rapt attention to the 
unanswerable logic of our case. Opposition changed to doubt, 
doubt to interest, and interest to conviction. ‘‘ Do you believe,”’ 
said a friend of mine, ‘‘ that any party government, be it Liberal 
or Conservative or Labour—and least of all the leaders who ran 
away in August—can restore confidence abroad and save the pound 
as surely as a National Government can—a union of the best party 
leaders lending to the common pool the wisdom and experience of 
each party.’? There could be only one answer to this question— 
an overwhelming majority for the National appeal. 

Attempts were made, of course, by opponents of the National 
Government to divert the minds of electors by raising the fiscal 
issue. Liberals were told to support Labour candidates because 
they were Free Traders, against Liberals who supported the 
National cause if the latter compromised on Free Trade. Mr. 
Snowden, whose broadcast speeches and articles had such a 
devastating effect, showed the absurdity of supporting Labour 
candidates in order to preserve Free Trade, because fifteen of the 
members of the late Cabinet had voted for tariffs on manufactured 
goods and four even had supported taxes on food. It was not difficult 
to show that the depreciation of the pound sterling to the modest 
figure of ros. would be equivalent to a tariff of 100 per cent. and 
would double the price of all articles imported from abroad. What- 
ever virtue the Labour Party possessed it could not claim the virtue 
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of Free Trade. By tradition and inclination it was wedded to 
Protection. The Scarborough programme involved the most vicious 
form of Protection through Import Boards, and by the proposed 
establishment of a Public Utility Corporation to control the imports 
of iron and steel. It did not take more than two days to get rid 
of this irrelevant issue and to focus the attention of the electorate 
once again on the pound sterling. 

Mr. Baldwin has often been criticised by his own party for that 
reckless experiment of enfranchising all women electors, but he is 
always wiser and more clearsighted than his critics. It was the 
women’s vote that won the election for the National Government. 
On the face of it it would seem impossible to convince an un- 
employed man and his wife that even they had to make a contribu- 
tion towards balancing the budget by suffering cuts that were 
drastic in relation to the income coming into the home. Neverthe- 
less it was the wife of the unemployed worker with her constant 
struggle to make income and expenditure balance week by week, 
who realised that the nation’s budget resembled her own; that a 
nation, like herself, could not afford to borrow to pay its way. 
The first glimmer of returning confidence showed itself in 
the decrease of the unemployment figures for two successive weeks, 
and I believe that the wives of the unemployed who watched the 
struggles of their husbands vainly searching for work, realised in 
some intuitive way that a National Government would restore 
confidence to industry and reduce the army of the unemployed. 
Candidates who fought seats where unemployment was rife will 
bear witness to the amazing response that the unemployed made to 
the National appeal. The record of the Labour Government in 
finding work will not bear a moment’s examination, and though 
the workless were asked to make what was for them a severe 
sacrifice, they realised that in the long run employment was more 
likely to be forthcoming if confidence were restored. 

Hard words have often been spoken of Democracy, of its inability 
to face facts, of its readiness to listen to specious promises by men 
who offer bigger and brighter doles and larger pensions. ‘There 
were many experienced critics who thought that the National appeal 
would fall on deaf ears because it asked all sections of the com- 
munity, rich and poor alike, to suffer increased taxation or accept 
economies. How sadly they erred! They did not realise that the 
appeal to sacrifice was the same appeal that converted the Pagan 
world to the Christian faith. This election has shown that demo- 
cracy as we know it can face facts, however unpleasant, and make 
sacrifices, however onerous. The instinct of the British race to 
suffer privation if need be for Britain’s sake is still as strong as 
ever in our history. Our democracy has emerged triumphant. 
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So far moral and economic factors have been estimated. Personal 
factors are no less important. Movements make men, but men 
make movements. Four leaders played a decisive part in the 
National victory. Let us take them in the order they broadcast. 

First, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. ‘To him is due the Labour 
movement as we know it. It is true that Mr. Arthur Henderson 
organised the framework, but Mr. MacDonald breathed life into 
the dry bones. He attracted to the Labour cause those idealistic 
elements of the nation. His leadership during the election swung 
back from Labour this immeasurable element. His homely broad- 
cast talks convinced and converted tens of thousands of listeners 
by their own firesides. 

Second comes Mr. Baldwin, who led the Conservative forces. 
His sanity, his judgment, his fairness, his very self-effacement 
appealed to the deepest instincts of our race. Not only did he weld 
the Conservative forces together, but his presence gave confidence 
to men and women of other parties. No other Conservative leader 
is trusted to a like degree outside the ranks of his own party. 

Sir John Simon was the third leader to broadcast, and his in- 
fluence was profound. He rallied the forces of sane Liberalism which 
had watched with growing anxiety the Liberal Party being led 
by stealthy marches of unknown destination, but always tending 
in the direction of the Labour camp. He did more. His contribu- 
tion during the General Strike, his grasp of the Indian problem 
as Chairman of the Statutory Commission, and his penetrating 
analysis of facts in recent controversies have made this foremost 
lawyer of our time the leader of intellectual and moral forces 
outside the arena of party politics. 

Last and not least comes Mr. Philip Snowden. During nearly 
forty years of public life he has shown that sheer force of resolu- 
tion and character can triumph over all physical disability. Eng- 
land will follow statesmen of courage of whatever party. Through- 
out the campaign his deadly exposure of false issues by broadcasts 
and articles mowed down the ranks of his late Labour colleagues. 
The Great War witnessed no more terrific bombardments. 

Finally, the presence of Lord Grey, Lord Reading, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Mr. Runciman, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. J. H. 
Thomas in the front ranks attracted to the support of the National 
Government a host of Free-Traders, Tariff-Reformers, and Trade 
Unionists, marching in separate, but parallel detachments, but all 
waving the banner of the Prime Minister’s Manifesto. One must go 
back to the middle ages for a parallel. The National Party 
resembled a holy crusade of trusty knights, converging, jostling, 


quarrelling, but all pressing onwards with grim determination to 
engage the Saracens. 
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The Nation has returned a National Government by the largest 
majority ever given to a Government. What mandate has it received 
and what problems must be faced? Writing before the King’s 
Speech is published or ministerial appointments are made, one must 
tread with caution. The Prime Minister’s Manifesto, however, shows 
his conception of the tasks and the method of approach. The first 
task is to restore foreign confidence in British credit andfinance. The 
balancing of the budget has been the first step. The victory of the 
National Government at the polls in spite of the universal sacrifices 
demanded will itself do more than anything else to restore confi- 
dence. Nevertheless, a worsening of the trade position or a further 
fall in world prices might easily upset the budget balance. The 
rise in the price of wheat and silver if it is maintained is of happy 
augury. The price of wheat sets the price for every other commo- 
dity. If the value of silver appreciates, India and China will again 
be purchasers in the world market. The imposition of fresh taxation 
to balance the budget both mitigates and aggravates our troubles. 
World confidence in our financial integrity may be restored, but 
trade is further hampered and unemployment increased by fresh 
taxation. The vicious circle ever widens, for employment varies 
in direct ratio to taxation. A deficit, increased taxation ; less em- 
ployment, still more taxation. Where will it all end? Since the 
war we have taken from industry by taxation some £1,700,000,000 
of capital and deprived some 3,000,000 workers of jobs. Only a 
revival of trade will reduce unemployment and this depends to a 
large extent on a reduction of taxation. 

One of the most urgent problems is the rectification of our 
adverse trade balance of nearly £100,000,000 a year. Not even an 
immovable Free Trader can buy more than he can pay for. To 
some extent a devalued pound, giving a protection against imports 
and a bounty on exports, helps to adjust the adverse balance. But 
as other countries go off the gold standard this protection dis- 
appears. A fluctuating exchange is not conducive in the long run 
to a larger volume of exports. The failure of European countries 
to expand their exports in spite of the assistance of depreciated 
currencies is proof of this. Moreover, the form of protection that 
a devalued currency confers is unscientific. It falls on the just 
and unjust alike. It makes manufactured imports dearer, but it 
also sends up the price of imported foodstuffs and raw materials. 
The stabilisation of the pound at its true value is thus a problem 
of the first importance. If the attempt is made too soon or at too 
high a level, industry may again be crucified on a cross of gold 
and a second financial crisis ensue. If stabilisation takes place at 
too low a level, the cost of living will rise, force an increase in 
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wages, send up manufacturing costs, and prevent any recovery of 
our export trade. 

No doubt the method of the tariff is one of the easiest and 
quickest remedies to redress our adverse balance. A restriction 
of luxury or manufactured goods that are not the raw materials 
of other industries should be attempted as a matter of urgency. 
Where abnormal importation occurs, it must be checked. An Act 
giving power by Order in Council to deal with such cases is gene- 
rally expected. Meanwhile a non-political Commission will inquire 
into the larger question of import restriction. ‘The dangers are 
obvious. Security to the home manufacturer must not be conferred 
unless steps are taken to protect the consumer against an undue 
rise in prices. A general tariff on top of a devalued pound might 
do as much harm as a limited restriction of specified imports might 
do good. The whole question must be re-examined with un- 
prejudiced eyes in the light of the emergency. Rabid Protectionists 
or Free Traders must cease to lisp party shibboleths. The former 
must take warning from the mistakes of Protectionist countries ; 
the latter must admit that alternative sources of revenue are needed 
to lessen the crippling burden of direct taxation. 

If imports must be restricted and production fostered at home 
surely there is no enterprise so ripe for expansion as that of agri- 
culture. We cannot afford to depend on foreign foodstuffs to the 
extent we do. The balance between industry and agriculture must 
be redressed more in favour of the latter. I have always been in 
favour of a home quota for British wheat to save wheat production 
from extinction. 

Moreover, political uncertainty in Europe, the growth of tariff 
walls, the perpetuation of racial hatreds are creating a condition 
of chaos in which pre-war markets are denied to us. We are being 
driven, whether we like it or not, to expand our Dominion and 
Colonial markets. We must send representatives to an Imperial 
Conference who are alive to this new orientation of markets. 

For the rest, the most vital problems lie in the international 
sphere. Problems of gold and currency, of supreme importance 
for our national well-being, can only be settled by co-operation 
between the leading nations of the world. America and France 
have made the working of the gold standard impossible. If this 
policy of gold hoarding is further pursued either our capitalist 
system will collapse with the breakdown of international trade or 
countries off the gold standard by trading exclusively with each 
other will force America and France to adopt a more enlightened 
financial and fiscal policy. Problems of war debts and reparations 
also loom large on the horizon. If France claims her pound of 
flesh, as she is morally entitled to do, a bankrupt Germany may be 
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swept into the arms of Hitlerism first and then Communism. Inter- 
national trade by which alone the world can prosper, cannot carry 
on its back the monster of war debts and reparations. An early 
settlement of this intractable problem is the condition precedent of 
trade revival. 

Hardly less important is the question of Disarmament. The 
Conference to be held early next year might be the turning point 
of world history. Armaments are often regarded as insurance 
premiums against war. It is a fatal misconception. ‘They 
have been proved to be premiums that promote the very risk 
against which the premium is paid. For the moment, Manchuria 
presents a situation fraught with mischief and threatening to world 
peace. The success of the Disarmament Conference itself will be 
jeopardised unless the Manchurian danger is overcome. These 
are some of the grave problems with which the National Govern- 
ment is confronted at the outset. It will be seen that in the main 
they can only be solved by the good will and co-operation of other 
nations. ‘That being so, it is of immense advantage that we have 
a National Government to represent us at international conferences 
and to speak with an authority that no British government ever 
possessed. 

Meanwhile we must give time to the Cabinet to evolve their 
programme, reposing in them our absolute trust tempered with a 
lively expectation. The electorate has given proof of its good sense 
and sanity. East and west, since the war even friendly critics have 
doubted whether Britain could ever recover from the terrible exer- 
tions she put forth in the Great War. ‘They have watched her 
held fast in the grip of social and economic forces at home like an 
exhausted giant with slowly ebbing strength. Her days as a first- 
class power appeared to be numbered. 

Now the nation has spoken. Britain rises in her strength, 
renewed and inspired by this manifestation of her racial courage 
and resolution and the will to win through. She has found her soul 
and this victory will restore the trust of the world in Britain and of 


Britain in herself. 
GEOFFREY SHAKESPEARE. 


SETTLED POLICY"IN PAS tee 


= HE time is surely come,’ I wrote in this REVIEW in 

March 1929, “‘ for the decision of our future lines of policy 

in African territories to be settled by Parliament by means 
of consideration in a Joint Select Committee of both Houses.’’ 
That course was adopted under the late Labour Government. In 
June, 1930, Lord Passfield issued a Statement of the Conclusions 
of His Majesty’s Government as regarded ‘‘ Closer Union in East 
Africa,’ which Parliament was invited to submit to a Select 
Committee “‘ in order to enable those who were specially interested 
in the matter to express their views.’”’ A memorandum on Native 
Policy was issued at the same time, which the Governors of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia were 
instructed to bring into force immediately in those territories. 
This memorandum, which strictly conformed to the principles laid 
down in the Duke of Devonshire’s White Paper of 1923 (Indians 
in Kenya), with the careful elucidation of those principles afforded 
by the reports of the Hilton-Young Commission of 1929,* had 
provoked vehement protests from associations representing (though 
representing but partially) the views, interests and rights of 
British settlers in Kenya, Tanganyika, and Northern Rhodesia 
whose leaders, moreover, appealed to the Prime Minister of the 
South African Union for sympathy and support in demur to what 
they conceived were the implications, menacing to the supremacy 
of white men’s interests in Africa, of the policy of Trusteeship 
for Africans thus interpreted by the declarations of British Govern- 
ments of both the principal political parties and endorsed by all 
British Liberal opinion. General Hertzog had replied sympatheti- 
cally, expressing his feeling that the Government of the South 
African Union had claims to be consulted on questions of native 
policy in British African territories further north, a view which, 
as Sir James Rose Innes forthwith pointed out in a letter to the 
London Times, might appear to imply that the British Govern- 
ment was reciprocally entitled to be consulted in regard to the some- 
what disquieting lines of native policy which were being pursued 
by General Hertzog’s own Government. What discussions or con- 
versations, if any, may have taken place on these lines between the 
British and South African Governments has not publicly tran- 
spired. But in December, 1930, a Committee was set up composed 
of ten members from each House of Parliament, representing all 
political parties in their proportional strength. ‘The membership 
included Lord Lugard, and others who had had administrative ex- 
perience in African affairs, together with Parliamentarians ante- 
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cedently very diversely predisposed in their opinions upon East 
African policy. The Committee was asked to consider the Report 
on “‘ Closer Union in East Africa,” furnished in 1929 by the 
Hilton-Young Commission, Sir Samuel Wilson’s subsidiary Report 
of the same year and the Statement of Conclusions of His Majesty’s 
Government. They had placed before them also, as material rele- 
vant to that statement, Lord Passfield’s Memorandum on Native 
Policy. 

The late Lord Stanley of Alderley was elected by the Committee 
to serve as its Chairman. They held forty-two sittings, of which 
thirty-nine were devoted to the hearing of fifty witnesses, before 
they were deprived by illness, and soon afterwards by premature 
death, of the services of their chairman, who had throughout the 
proceedings conducted the business and elicited the testimony of 
witnesses with admirable impartiality, sympathy, and discretion. 
At that date the hearing of witnesses had been completed, but 
eleven further meetings were held under the chairmanship of Lord 
Onslow, the official chairman of House of Lords Committees. The 
only indications given in the minutes of any material conflict of 
judgment in the Committee relate to two questions affecting solely 
the basis upon which the Legislative Council of Kenya should be 
constituted. On these there were divisions in which the views 
supported by members of the Labour Party were overborne by 
those of the other Parliamentary parties. But on both these points 
the Committee disclaimed any intention of final pronouncement, 
merely recommending, for the present, adherence to the principle 
of the existing position. The Report may accordingly be regarded, 
and will no doubt stand accepted, as affording that settlement of 
our future lines of policy in these and similar territories, which 
had manifestly become necessary. After the agitations and con- 
troversies, which have quite unnecessarily and perversely been 
generated in a small coterie-centre in Kenya for many years past, 
and which were not allowed to be regarded as settled, as they ought 
to have been, on the basis of the Ormsby-Gore Commission’s 
Report of 1925, this is a welcome consummation, and it may be 
hoped an untroubled atmosphere may now be maintained for the 
pursuit of the settled development policy of British Imperialism, 
for a reasonable time to come. 

The two general points (in regard to East Africa) which have 
principally been thrown into controversy, and which are now 
disposed of by the Committee, need never, after the promulgation 
in 1923 of the Duke of Devonshire’s White Paper (Indians im 
Kenya) and the Ormsby-Gore Report, have beer poe into dis- 
cussion at all. The proposal for “‘ closer union or federation of 
the East African territories in question, and the factitious agitation 
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against the declaration that in these territories British Government 
‘must regard native interests as paramount,’’ both arose from 
the same source of origin, and the character of their inspiration has 
already been fully explained in previous numbers of this REVIEW. 
In so far as the idea of a federation was pushed by agitated British 
imperialists who deemed it expedient as a means of tying up Tan- 
ganyika Territory more securely among the British Dominions 
against any machination of Germany—that idea is very soothingly 
disposed of by the Committee pointing out that 


no modification whatever can be made in the established arrange- 
ments for Tanganyika Territory without an amendment of the 
existing Mandate, which would require the assent of the Powers 
represented on the Council of the League of Nations. Over and 
above this fact, . . . it must be borne in mind that Germany 
renounced all her rights over her former colonies in favour of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers under Article 119 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and that it was from the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers that His Majesty received the 
Mandate for the Tanganyika Territory. The grant was absolute 
and contained no power of revocation. Hence any alteration 
of Mandatory would require the assent not only of the existing 
Mandatory and the proposed Mandatory, but also of the Council 
of the League of Nations; possibly the assent of the Powers from 
whom His Majesty received the Mandate would also be required ; 
and in any event the rights of the United States of America vis- 
a-vis His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom would 
have to be considered, in view of the Convention signed in 
London on February roth, 1925, respecting the rights of the 
Governments of the two countries and their respective Nationals 
in the former German Colony of East Africa. "The Committee 
recite this statement of the position in order to make it clear 
that the Mandate cannot be taken away from His Majesty with- 
out his consent, nor can His Majesty alter the Mandate or 
surrender it to another Mandatory by any unilateral act. 

The Committee hope that this recital will put a stop to 
those doubts and misapprehensions, both in East Africa and 
elsewhere, regarding the effective permanence of His Majesty’s 
title to and Mandatory responsibility for Tanganyika Territory. 
The Committee would, however, like to emphasise in this con- 
nection the obligation upon His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom to carry out the Mandate, both in the letter and 
in the spirit—an obligation which it has always fully recognised. 


It does not appear quite clear from this important statement 
whether the Committee considered that it would be diplomatically 
possible to place Tanganyika under the High Commissioner of an 
East African Federation, acting in that capacity as representative 
of the Sovereign: but it makes it quite clear that it would be 
impossible to place Tanganyika under a Federal rule constituted 
as a responsible Government controlled by a local electorate. Any- 
how they practically dismiss that idea, pointing out that all the 
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co-operation and consistency of policy desirable in these terri- 
tories can be provided for by other means, and is in fact to an 
important extent already so provided for. One phrase used in the 
statement also remains ambiguous. ‘‘ His Majesty’s title to... 
Tanganyika territory.’ So far as I am aware, it has never yet 
been decided what precisely is the character of His Majesty’s 
title to Tanganyika or any other mandated territory : i.e. whether 
that title amounts to sovereignty or not. The point is little more 
than a verbal matter, so long as the Mandate stands. The responsi- 
bilities of the British Government in regard to the territory are 
quite clearly defined by that instrument, and are exercised as with 
full rights of sovereignty. The Committee add, 


it is implicit in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations that there can only be a termination of the Mandate 
when the people of the mandated territory, ‘‘ not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world,”’ are in a position to stand alone. 


c d 


Presumably the ‘“‘ sovereignty ’’ of such territories, whatever the 
word may mean, will then emerge as residing in the peoples 
themselves, for whom its powers have in the meantime been exer- 
cised by the mandatory Trustee. 

With regard to the interpretation of the British declaration, that 
“ the interests of the African Natives must be paramount, and that 
if and when those interests and the interests of the immigrant 
race should conflict, the former should prevail,’’ the Committee are 
very considerate and conciliatory, but quite uncompromising and 
definite in their explanation and vindication of the position to those 
who had staged the protests above referred to. They examine at 
some length the mistaken interpretations which had been advanced 
and smoothly dissipate any possible misunderstanding. ‘The wit- 
nesses representative of those who had expressed these anxieties 
were most patiently and courteously dealt with. It does not appear 
in the report whether any representative of the Government of the 
South African Union appeared before the Committee to acquaint 
them with that Government’s views, but presumably they also 
were taken into full consideration. The Committee sum up on this 
point by saying: ‘“‘ The doctrine of paramountcy means no more 
than that the interests of the overwhelming majority of the in- 
digenous population should not be subordinated to those of a 
minority belonging to another race, however important in itself.’’ 

The Committee were confronted with a rather more difficult task 
of simplification of a tangled position in the apparent discrepancy 
of the texts of the two successive declarations of His Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the exercise of the duties of their 
Trusteeship for Africans’ interests. The Duke of Devonshire said, 
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‘“‘ His Majesty’s Government are unable to delegate or share this 
trust.’? Mr. Amery had written five years later : 


they wish to place on record their view that, while these 
responsibilities of Trusteeship must for some considerable time 
rest mainly on the agents of the Imperial Government, they 
desire to associate more closely in this high and honourable task 
those who, as colonists or residents, have identified their interests 
with the prosperity of the country. 


Mr. Amery’s variation, promulgated in his White Paper of 1927, 
was immediately understood by all concerned as opening the way to 
the concession of what the Governor of Kenya himself had led the 
settlers’ leaders confidently to expect would be won by their agita- 
tion, namely that they should be granted an elected majority in 
the Legislative Council of Kenya, with increased control over native 
affairs; and they promptly declared this understanding in a 
public manifesto, making it a condition for their support of the 
scheme of ‘‘ Closer Union,’’ which Mr. Amery revived in the same 
paper, and coupling that demand with the further stipulation that 
Kenya, that is to say their own elected delegates, should have a 
predominant voice in the affairs of any such federation. —The Com- 
mittee deal with this interpretation very ingeniously and very 
blandly, but hardly, it may be feared, in a manner which would 
have satisfied the settlers’ political party, had it been sponsored 
by any less weightily constituted body than an all-parties Com- 
mittee of Parliament, which can declare what it intends to have done 
and what it does not. The settlers’ representatives put their case 
before a tribunal which included some of their strongest and most 
influential sympathisers and failed to convince it. The representa- 
tives of the native peoples of Kenya and of the adjacent territories, 
who feared that their destiny might depend on that of Kenya, 
were also heard, and they unquestionably impressed the Com- 
mittee unfavourably to the attitude and apparent aim of the settlers’ 
representatives. 
What, in brief, the Committee says is: 


The declaration of 1927 does not alter the principle laid down 
in that of 1923, but rather expands it. ... ‘There has never 
been any intention to go back on the declaration of 1927... 
successive Governments have recognised the wisdom of enlisting 
the advice and help of the non-native communities in the carry- 
ing out of their trust without, however, divesting themselves in 
any way of their full responsibilities. They hold that a Trustee, 
in the execution of his Trust, may wisely call in those who are 
capable of assisting him in its execution. While the responsi- 
bility of a trust must rest with the trustee, yet in its execution 
he would be well advised to invite assistance from those qualified 
by their position and knowledge to give it. ... Further 
association in the responsibility of trusteeship is, however, not 
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necessarily synonymous with increased political control in native 
affairs. Even if in the strict sense therefore the trusteeship 
for native races should be the sole responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government, in a wider sense the obligation to advance the 
interests of those races lies on every person of a race more 
advanced in civilisation. Every settler, every merchant, the 
Indian or Arab as well as the white trader, every missionary, 
every visitor even, shares the obligation to help the native races 
to advance in civilisation. 
But, alas! that was not at all what the settlers’ Convention under- 
stood by Mr. Amery’s White Paper and by Sir Edward Grigg’s 
assurances of their British heritage of responsible government. 
Nor does the bland cynicism of this practically-minded Select 
Committee stop there. When they come to the closer consideration 
of the constitutional basis of the Legislative Council of Kenya, not 
only do they abstain from even discussing any idea of that enlarge- 
ment of European representative membership which the Hilton- 
Young Commission and Sir Samuel Wilson had both deemed it 
necessary to suggest, as a concession to the very strong running 
in that direction which had been made under the encouragement 
of the late Governor, but they actually suggest uncompensated 
increases of the Asiatic and the Native representations. And by 
way of disposing of that extremely awkward question of the estab- 
lishment of a common roll of voters in lieu of a system of 
communal election, which has so long been pressed by both the 
local Indian community and the Indian Government, they 
emphasise the somewhat unappetising doctrine of local Parlia- 
mentary status that even the present elected members of the 
Legislative Council are only advisers and that their votes have no 
authority. They say: 
The unofficial members sit on the Council in the capacity of 
advisers who can always be out-voted by the official majority 
should the Governor see fit to use that majority. It is important 
to bear in mind that these elected and nominated unofficials 
are definitely so elected and nominated in order that the 
Governor may have on his Council chosen representative 
advisers of different races and interests. . .. There is nothing 
here in the nature of responsible Government. 


In these circumstances it can manifestly be argued that it does not 
very much matter how strong the unofficial membership is or how 
it is apportioned among the community, provided that it is repre- 
sentative. And although the Indian witnesses shrewdly pleaded 
that they wished to have a common roll in order that the European 
elected members might understand and represent their interests 
better, instead of their being presumed to be discrepant from Euro- 
pean or Native interests, the Committee judiciously declined to 
accept that philosophical argument, especially whilst an irrecon- 
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cilable conflict is going on among Indians themselves with regard to 
the question of ‘‘ Common Roll ” versus ‘‘ Communal franchise <a 
for their own country. 

As regards native representation the Committee, on a division, 
decided that it would be best for the present that the native repre- 
sentatives should continue to be appointed on the Governor’s nomi- 
nation whilst at the same time they strongly and with a great deal 
of argument urge the desirability of establishing and building up 
native local (and possibly central) councils, to which increasing 
power over their own affairs and the administration of the taxes 
raised from them should be delegated. In dealing with these con- 
troversial constitutional points the Committee have shown sound 
practical Parliamentary sense as to what is the best situation to 
keep for the present established, pre-judging nothing as to future 
developments but leaving these to be determined by the course 
of further development on the present reasonably prudent 
foundations. 

The Committee were not asked to criticise fundamentally the 
principles of the Constitution of Kenya. Their task was to 
eliminate extravagant and injudicious megalocephalic schemes, 
whilst advising reasonable courses for co-operative efficiency of 
administration throughout the territories. This they found it easy 
to do on lines already, in fact, initiated, for transport, customs, 
research, education and conferences of governors and officials, and 
they make suggestions for further more efficient development. 
They had also to compose the tendencious controversies that had 
been raised about the implications of our Trusteeship and the 
relative rights and interests of natives and settlers. This, too, 
they effectually do, without any injustice or prejudice to the latter. 
They propose measures for more efficiently subserving the former, 
by the strengthening of the Native Affairs Department. They 
demand an inquiry “‘ by independent authority and without delay ”’ 
into the incidence of taxation upon the several racial communities, 
and the manner in which the public services paid for are applied 
for their respective benefits ; that ‘‘ a full and authoritative inquiry 
be made immediately ’’ into the needs of the native populations, 
present and prospective, with respect to land, within or without 
the Reserves, and that “early and sympathetic ’’ consideration 
be given by the Kenya Government to other long-standing native 
grievances. "These inquiries have long been overdue and have 
repeatedly been advocated in this Review. ‘That it should have 
required the direct audience by Parliament of representative native 
witnesses to effect, after the hearing of witnesses for the Govern- 
ment, these preliminaries for equitable administration is not credit- 
able to the Colonial Office or the local authorities. 
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The theory of the Committee that the status of non-official 
members of the Kenya Legislature is merely advisory is a good 
dialectical bluff to cover a sound practical compromise : but its 
constitutional accuracy is very debatable. The members of a Crown 
Colony Council do not advise : they argue and they vote. And the 
upshot of the voting of the majority is an effective act of the 
Council. The Governor’s dissent from their view is by itself of 
no effect: he has to direct his ‘“‘ mechanical majority ”’ of official 
or nominated members to vote it down. If the latter, or sufficient 
of them (on grounds of conscientious opinion) decline to do so and 
resign their seats, he cannot carry his point. He has to refill his 
“automatic ’’ and fire it again. This occasionally happens, and 
has in other colonies entailed constitutional alterations. It was 
not the Committee’s duty to probe the essential flaws of Crown 
Colony mechanism, which are and always will be a scandal and 
stone of offence in Colonies that have an enlightened public opinion 
and which are quite as likely to breed future controversy in Kenya 
as anywhere else. But the Colonial Office has never appreciated 
the inherent offensiveness of this mechanism or the strength of the 
dislike it creates among reasonable and public-spirited colonial 
citizens, or even the administrative nuisance it is to keep a 
string of Heads of Departments (in Kenya nineteen!) most of whom 
ought to be at work in their offices, sitting mum in the Council, in 
order that they may be there to vote to order. I have always con- 
sidered that it would be far preferable to give a Crown Colony 
Governor power to over-rule a vote of his Council, if he considers it 
necessary to ‘‘ disregard their advice,’’ instead of formally stulti- 
fying the essential significance of a Parliamentary vote—that it 
expresses a judgment and contributes to a valid act of procedure. 

OLIVIER. 


A LESSON OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


HE general election of 1931, alike in the crisis which caused 
it, in the nature of the appeal to the electors made by the 
victorious coalition, and in its results, presents features 
which are unexampled in the political history of our times. As 
to the issues in the election, let the main protagonists speak in 
their own words. ‘The Prime Minister, in opening his campaign, 
said that ‘‘ the Government must be free to consider every pro- 
posal likely to help ’’?; and he asked for a ‘‘ willing co-operation 
between all political parties—all the parties by preference, if that 
were possible—acting together through their representatives and 
shouldering joint responsibilities for discussion, examination and 
action.’? ‘‘ The Government,’’? declared Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘ should 
have a national mandate giving it freedom to use whatever means 
may be found necessary after careful examination.”? Sir Herbert 
Samuel and his colleagues “‘ felt it their duty to co-operate ’’ with 
the Prime Minister in his appeal ‘‘ for a mandate to carry through 
whatever measures may be found to be needed.’’ ‘These several 
appeals for a free hand to act “‘ after careful examination ’’ were 
supplemented by a further declaration by the Prime Minister of 
more than usual significance. Writing to a candidate, he said 
that “‘it would not be desirable to give a Government such a 
mandate as we ask for unless it comprehended powerful groups of 
independent men of different outlook so that every decision be 
the result of thorough examination.” 
In spite of the endeavour to maintain a generalised appeal for 
a “‘ free hand,’ it proved impossible wholly to avoid raising some 
questions on which the different elements of the coalition were at 
variance. Mr. Baldwin ‘‘ was prepared to examine any method,”’ 
but he also said, ‘“‘ I wish to continue to press upon the electorate 
that in my view the tariff is the quickest and most effective weapon 
not only to reduce excessive imports but to enable us to induce 
other countries to lower their tariff walls.’ Sir Herbert Samuel 
responded: ‘‘ We are strongly of opinion that no issues of con- 
troversy between the parties supporting the Government should 
have been introduced into this election. Having regard, however, 
to pronouncements that have been made, we feel bound to declare 
our views that whatever emergency measures may be found to be 
necessary to deal with the immediate situation, freedom of trade 
is the only permanent basis for our economic prosperity and for 
the welfare of the empire and of the world.’ ‘Tariffs became for 
many an important issue and Mr. Snowden deemed it necessary, 
in his broadcast speech, to say: ‘‘I do not believe that the Con- 
servative leaders would regard a majority obtained in the circum- 
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stances of this election as giving them a mandate to carry out a 
general system of protection in the new Parliament. Such a 
radical departure from our established fiscal system could not be 
made without receiving an emphatic and unequivocal decision of 
the electorate.” This statement was challenged by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain as being contrary to the Prime Minister’s appeal for 
a “‘ free hand ’’ and Mr. Snowden replied that ‘‘ the Government 
would rule out nothing from consideration.’? In a considerable 
number of constituencies the known or suspected attitude of 
candidates towards tariffs affected the nature of the contest. In 
eighty-two constituencies Conservative and Liberal supporters of 
the National Government opposed one another and special attacks 
were made upon Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Donald Maclean, the 
leaders of the Government candidates who were least committed 
to tariffs as a means of restoring financial stability. 

As was to be expected in the circumstances a divergence of 
opinion as to the interpretation of the result of the election soon 
made itself evident, a divergence which will probably become more 
marked in future controversy. Mr. Baldwin said: ‘‘ This is not a 
party victory.’ Sir Henry Page Croft, however, took the view 
that ‘‘ the election had given an overwhelming mandate against 
Free Trade,’’ and Mr. Winston Churchill gave a warning that 
‘“if the measures which they all knew were requisite . . . were 
not taken, then the inalienable responsibilities of the majority of 
the new Parliament would have to be asserted.’’ Parliament, he 
added, enjoyed ‘‘ plenary powers,’ and “‘ could impose a permanent 
general tariff.”’ 

Parliament undoubtedly enjoys plenary powers and this is one 
of the strongest reasons why it should be fully representative. 
The Parliament of 1929 was not representative. Had the 5,000,000 
Liberals—about one quarter of those who voted—been adequately 
represented, they would have held nearly 150 seats, and the 
National Government when formed would have commanded a 
majority of more than 150. ‘The last Parliament, if it had been 
representative, might have been deemed sufficiently competent to 
deal with the financial crisis. It was dissolved, but the new 
Parliament is unrepresentative in another way and the dangers 
which its one-sided character presents are almost universally 
recognised. On the morrow of the election, the Prime Minister 
declared : ‘‘ The very emphasis of the response is embarrassing. 
A few days later he said: “A Prime Minister... . has got to 
remember that he has to govern in accordance with public opinion, 
and the House of Commons is not an easy instrument to control.”’ 
The actions that a Prime Minister can take are in fact largely 
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controlled not by public opinion but by the way in which that 
opinion is represented in Parliament. 

What relation then does representation in the new Parliament 
bear to public opinion? The following table, which gives the 
totals for the contested seats in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, sets out the main facts: 

Seats in Cost in Votes 


Votes Seats proportion per seat 
Party polled obtained to votes obtained 
Government Parties ... 14,531,925 493 368 29,000 
Labour sector 0,048,023 46 168 144,000 
Independent Liberal . 106,106 4 a: 26,000 
Others ... Be S71 ,252 5 9 
21,657,306 548” 548 — 


* Note: Not including 67 uncontested seats (61 Government, 6 Labour). 


In this election a vote cast for a Government candidate was worth 
five times a vote cast for a Labour candidate. ‘The swing of the 
pendulum broke all records. In 1929 Labour secured one seat for 
every 29,000 votes; in I93I, one seat for every 144,000 votes. In 
1929 it polled 37 per cent. of the votes and got 47.4 per cent. of 
the contested seats—more than its due share; in 1931, it polled 
30.7 per cent. of the votes and got only 8.4 per cent. of the seats. 
Including the uncontested seats the Government’s majority over 
Labour is 502; under proportional representation the majority 
would have been about 250, ample and more than ample for all 
purposes. 

The Government’s forces include 473 Conservative, 68 Liberal 
and 13 National Labour members; but the new Cabinet consists 
of 11 Conservatives, 5 Liberals and 4 representatives of National 
Labour, and attention has already been called to the seemingly 
disproportionate allotment of places to the Liberal and National 
Labour groups. What, however, would have been a fair parlia- 
mentary representation a these two latter groups? Official Labour 
lost 1,417,772 votes in the contested seats. These votes were 
recorded for National candidates and most of these were Conserva- 
tive. Are they then to be regarded as Conservative votes? Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Snowden contributed so largely to the election 
result that the Prime Minister may well claim them as National 
Labour votes. Further, in the contested seats there were 1,000,000 
more votes recorded in 1929 than in 1931, and National Labour 
is entitled to a share of these. A moderate estimate would give, 
as National Labour’s proportionate share, some 50 seats. 

Great efforts were made in the constituencies to reduce the 
number of contests between Government candidates. Whether a 
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Conservative or a Liberal was chosen as the National candidate 
depended on local circumstances. The Liberals were in a difficult 
position. They held 58 seats; further, they were in 1929 second 
on the poll after Labour in some 57 constituencies. Liberals were 
selected in most of these 115 areas, but not in all; whilst the 
nomination of Liberals in other constituencies, even when there 
was little chance of Labour success, led to considerable controversy 
and to reprisals. ‘The total number of Liberal candidates of all 
shades of opinion was 167. The polls disclosed that where a 
Liberal had not been nominated, the Liberal vote of 1929 was 
transferred solidly or almost so to the Conservative National 
candidate. Should these votes be treated as votes for the Con- 
servative party? ‘Two facts may well be taken into consideration 
in estimating the strength of parties in the country. In 1929, 
when each of the parties nominated more than 500 candidates, the 
Conservatives polled 8,700,000 and the Liberals polled 5,300,000 
votes. The second fact is that in no post-war election has any 
one party, not even the Conservatives in 1924, polled an absolute 
majority of the votes. If the election had been fought under a 
system in which Liberals knew that their votes could be cast for 
Liberal candidates without damage to the National Government, 
it may be assumed that a large proportion of the 5,000,000 Liberals 
would have voted for Liberal candidates. In 1929 they were 
entitled to 143 seats. A moderate estimate would assign to them 
as their fair share in this new House of Commons at least some 
110 seats. Liberals would probably claim more. The Conserva- 
tives, on the basis of the votes cast, were entitled in the last 
Parliament to 240 seats. Their votes have no doubt increased, 
but there seems little reason, in view of the figures of all post-war 
elections, to assume that the Conservative party vote is equal to 
one-half of the total votes cast. Their due share may reasonably 
be estimated at some 270 seats. Under a proportional system 
Mr. MacDonald might well have found his Government supported 
by 270 Conservatives, 110 Liberals and some 50 National Labour 
members, a total of 430 confronting a total Opposition of some 
185 members. Whatever the exact figures might have been, the 
party composition of the Government majority would have 
corresponded much more closely with the present party representa- 
tion in the Cabinet. 

The possible violence of swings of the pendulum under universal 
suffrage which this election has disclosed has convinced many, 
hitherto doubtful, that the method of electing Parliament must be 
reformed. But which reform? ‘The Labour Government proposed 
the alternative vote. Its Bill did not pass; yet, in this election, 
the alternative vote was, in essence, in force. The Liberals did 
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not nominate candidates in nearly 450 constituencies; in these 
constituencies the Liberals were in the same position as that in 
which they would have been if under the alternative vote their 
candidates had been at the bottom of the poll. These Liberals 
gave their votes, that is, their second choices, mainly to Conserva- 
tive candidates. A combination of two parties, such as is possible 
under the alternative vote, inflicted a staggering defeat upon the 
third party. The speeches made in the last Parliament to the 
effect that the alternative vote would yield a representative House 
now sound extremely foolish. The swing of the pendulum tends 
of itself to produce excessive changes in representation; with the 
alternative vote the swing of the pendulum is likely to produce 
changes in representation still more excessive. 

The election has led to an undue and even dangerous weakening 
of the personnel of Parliament. Fourteen of the fifteen members 
of the Labour Cabinet who stood as Labour candidates were 
defeated. The Labour representatives on the India Round Table 
Conference are no longer Members of Parliament; their authority 
is diminished. Mr. Henderson’s position as Chairman of the 
Disarmament Conference has been challenged ; he has not even the 
prestige which attaches to the Parliamentary leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. MacDonald, when asking for a free hand, laid it down 
that the new Government should comprehend ‘‘ powerful groups 
of independent men of different outlook.’’? Both Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Sir Donald Maclean, although the leading spokesmen 
of millions of voters, might easily have been defeated. If they 
had lost their seats Mr. MacDonald would have found it almost 
impossible to constitute his Cabinet on the lines indicated in his 
election declarations. 

Beyond question, electoral reform is necessary, and such a 
reform as will enable the nation to create a representative Parlia- 
ment. Twice a Parliamentary Committee of all parties has 
examined proposals for reform. ‘The Speaker’s Conference of 
1917 recommended the application of proportional representation 
to the large towns and densely populated areas. The Ullswater 
Conference, which reported in 1930, after giving consideration to 
the question in ten separate sittings, resolved by 13 votes to 8 
that—*‘ Any change in the present system of Parliamentary 
elections should include the adoption of proportional representation 
with the single transferable vote.’’ The members of the Con- 
ference supporting this resolution included all the representatives 
of the Conservative and Liberal Parties. Since the general 
election, Mr. Arthur Henderson has declared that ‘‘ the new 
House of Commons will be a mockery of democratic Parliamentary 
representation.’? May it not be assumed that he also will now 
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favour reform? A National Government is the appropriate instru- 
ment for taking the steps necessary to ensure that our future 
Parliaments shall be fully national in character. 

It may be thought that the Prime Minister’s attitude towards 
proportional representation presents a serious obstacle. The 
Prime Minister, like other statesmen, has not always been con- 
sistent in this matter. In Socialism: Critical and Constructive, a 
book first published in 1921 and re-issued in 1929, the Prime 
Minister surveyed the problem of electing a Parliament. His 


conclusion was: ‘‘ Proportional representation, with all its 
deficiencies, alone seems to afford a practical working scheme.” 
In 1922 he wrote: ‘‘ The changes in electoral problems that have 


followed the last extension of the franchise seem to me to have 
greatly strengthened the case for the adoption of some scheme 
like proportional representation.’’ The general election of 1931 
has provided additional arguments. Moreover, proportional 
representation is in keeping with the political philosophy 
expounded by the Prime Minister during the election campaign. 
He appealed for ‘‘ powerful groups of independent men of different 
outlook ’’ ; ‘‘the national crisis was to be served by a unity which 
compelled no man to change his opinions ultimately, that gave 
him an opportunity of serving, with other people, his State.’’ 
The words of statesmen are often coloured by the circumstances 
of the moment; but Mr. MacDonald has given expression to 
similar views on so many important occasions that they probably 
represent his conception of how Parliament should function. His 
speech at the beginning of the 1929 Parliament may be recalled. 
“© T wonder,”’ he said, ‘‘ how far it is possible, without abandoning 
our party positions, to consider ourselves more as a Council of 
State and less as arrayed regiments facing each other in battle? ”’ 
So, after the election of 1923, he wrote: 


If we adopt proportional representation we may not have one 
majority Government in a century—not necessarily an evil if we 
frankly recognise what we are doing. . . . Members, whilst 
holding generally to party conceptions of policy, will, more 
frequently than they now do, use their own judgment as to how 
to vote. Parties themselves may have to change, and whilst 
increasing their educational work in the country, will rule in 
the House of Commons more by their administrative success 
than by party force, whilst the legislation that will be carried 
will have to be more in accordance than it now too often is 
with public desires outside and the course of debates inside. 
This will tend to curb the partisanship of parties and make them, 
like Cabinets, more public servants than dictators. This can 
be put in another way. It will weaken organisation, but 
strengthen reason; it will make Ministers more the instruments 
of the general will than the captains of party horse. 
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These utterances spread over several years have the same under- 
lying idea—government based on a fully representative Parlia- 
ment. 

Nor does the political philosophy of Mr. Baldwin present any 
obstacle to reform. ‘Take these examples. ‘‘ You will never get 
that perfect democracy at which we aim until the whole people 
plays its part’? ... ‘‘ Democracy is incomplete and lopsided 
until it is representative of the whole people . . .”’ ‘“‘ Even to us, 
old in time and experienced beyond other nations, representative 
government based on universal suffrage has come as in a night, 
and on us lies a responsibility greater than has been laid on any 
other country, for we have not only to learn to govern ourselves but 
show many races alien from us in language, in custom, and in 
tradition, old in their own culture, how to apply our methods of 
self-government to their own peoples.’? And what guidance should 
we give? Surely something better than alternating violent swings 
of the pendulum. His Majesty the King, in opening the Round 
Table Conference on India, said: ‘‘ I have in mind the just claims 
of majorities and minorities.’’ 

It may well be that other constitutional changes, such as the 
reform of the House of Lords, may be pressed upon the National 
Government. If so, is a reformed House of Lords to be comple- 
mentary to the House of Commons, working largely in harmony 
with it; or is its main purpose to act as a check upon the 
dangerous vagaries of a popular Chamber which misrepresents the 
nation? ‘The nature of the representation in the House of Com- 
mons is the key question on which turn all other constitutional 
reforms ; and, to use once more the words of the Prime Minister, 
“it 1s only in so far as this House really represents popular 
opinion that it is going to retain its authority.”’ 

Jonn H. Humpnreys. 


CASTE AND THE INDIAN MILITARY 
PROBLEM. 


HE writer of the present article was a short time ago dis- 
cussing Indian politics with a charming and highly-cultured 
Parsi lady from Bombay. To an observation that the British 
had at least given the semblance of unity to India the lady replied : 

It is not so much for what you have done that we criticise you: 
our bitterest criticism is that you could have done so much more 
had you wished.’’? One of our most unforgivable acts of omission 
in the eyes of this lady and of political India is that we have not 
attempted to develop in the Indian the capacity of defending his 
country against foreign invasion: on the contrary Indians main- 
tain that it has been the deliberate policy of the British to 
emasculate the Indian as the best means of perpetuating British 
domination. In what follows an endeavour is made to reply to this 
indictment. 

Many Hindus, including some of high educational attainments, 
profess to believe that at a remote era, long before the dawn of 
history, India had reached a stage of material civilisation out- 
distancing the landmarks of present-day progress in the West; 
her scientists and engineers had anticipated the discoveries which 
have given Europe her supremacy; in particular, science and 
mechanics had brought the art of war to an unimaginable degree 
of perfection. India had the world at her feet. The cost was 
heavy. Religion and morals had faded from the scene. Aryan 
civilisation was sinking into the abyss of materialism as is civilisa- 
tion in the West to-day. In this time of crisis India was saved 
by her saints and ascetics: she heard their message and saw that 
she was sacrificing her soul for a life from which religion had been 
banished. And so India made the Great Renunciation; she swept 
materialism from her ; everyday life resumed its ancient simplicity ; 
the Vedas regained their supremacy; men turned for guidance to 
the Rishi and the Guru rather than to the builder of empires. No 
trace remained of her scientific discoveries. It was left to the West 
to invent afresh the aeroplane and the steam engine. 

History does not reveal to us the background of this splendid 
dream. We know that in the remote era to which it belongs forces 
were at work which slowly crystallised into the caste system, a 
system which gives a religious sanction to the conventions and 
customs of the social life of the community, with the inevitable 
consequence that social evolution is paralysed. The immediate 
horizon of the individual was the boundary of his caste ; the remoter 
horizon of patriotism was too obscure to exert any marked influence 
on his conduct. In such a climate nationalism, the cement of 
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empire, does not flourish. Caste tends to stunt national feeling ; 
you can hardly expect Sudras of the lowest degree or outcasts 
to feel a glow of enthusiasm for the Motherland. The Brahmin 
may have such feelings; so may the feudal Baron and his sup- 
porters; not those who are made to feel that the hardships of 
life are the penalty to be paid in a succession of rebirths for some 
unforgivable sin in an earlier existence. Whatever the true theory 
may be as to the effect of caste on the national outlook it is an 
undeniable fact that in the India of the Aryans with its caste 
organisation there was no national spirit infusing and uniting the 
Indian peoples. It would seem then that in laying the emphasis 
on caste as an essential element in religion Aryan India uncon- 
sciously renounced the hope of building up a great and lasting 
empire unifying the country from the Himalayas to Ceylon. It is 
true that great empires have from time to time risen to power 
in India, but no empire except the British has ever united the 
whole of the sub-continent. 

The orthodox Hindu to whom caste is a divine institution will 
meet these arguments with the assertion that caste has saved 
Hinduism and the Motherland and that that is an achievement 
which is greater than universal empire. Soulforce has triumphed 
over materialism, and as a reward for her suffering India is at last 
coming into her own. All this is no adequate answer to the 
theory that caste reacts prejudicially on the military capacity of 
a people subject to its restrictions. Let us glance back for a 
moment to the early days when the caste system was first moulded. 
The process would naturally be gradual. We should expect to find 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas standing within the sacred 
circle of the twice-born, most of them tracing their origin from the 
fair-skinned Aryans: the fourth non-Aryan caste, the Sudras, a 
people of darker hue, the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the twice-born, would be just within the pale. Beyond the pale 
there would be the outcast. Of these various groups religion laid 
on the Kshatriya the responsibility for the protection of the State. 
This meant that the profession of arms was confined to a compara- 
tively small class which could not be recruited from outside. The 
Brahmin was not a soldier and the consequence was that the best 
brains of the country were denied to the army. ‘The Vaisyas, 
occupied with trade and agriculture, would in the course of 
centuries lose the fighting instinct their forbears had brought 
with them from beyond the passes. Why should the Vaisya 
expose his life by sharing in a duty which religion had assigned 
to his superior? The Sudra and the outcast had little induce- 
ment to fight for those above them in the hierarchy of caste. 
Doubtless they were impressed as camp followers and sometimes 
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used as irregular infantry. The subtle influence of such a system 
on the people of a Hindu Kingdom in the course of centuries can 
easily be imagined. Is it surprising that the caste-ridden host of 
Poros was no match for the Greek army of Alexander, towards the 
close of the fourth century B.c.? Caste had then probably been in 
vogue nearly a thousand years. 

The military history of India in the last two thousand years 
affords circumstantial evidence in support of the theory advanced 
in the preceding paragraphs. The invasion of the Greeks was the 
first clash of the Aryan caste system with a civilised power. ‘There 
is little doubt that Alexander could have carried his arms to the 
Bay of Bengal if his troops had been prepared to follow him. 
There was nothing to stop him. Later his generals founded king- 
doms comprising vast territories from the Indian borderland and 
the Oxus to the Mediterranean. Beyond the gateways of India 
there grew up the powerful Greco-Bactrian kingdom. ‘This gave 
the opportunity for Greek military predominance in the Punjab 
in the two centuries preceding the Christian era, a wonderful epic 
of Western adventure in the East. ‘The greatest of the Greek 
rulers of the new Indian kingdom, Menander, came into power 
about 150 B.c. Meanwhile the Yuechi or Indo-Scythians were 
breaking through the Greek frontier beyond the Oxus, and 
Menander soon found himself in the air, two thousand miles 
away from the Greek base on the Mediterranean. Yet he and 
his successors were able to maintain their rule in Northern India 
for over a hundred years with no outside support. And the Greeks 
were but a handful of military adventurers with no superiority of 
arms and equipment. Diplomacy added to the advantage of 
superior tactics. Menander felt the necessity of a policy that would 
identify the Greeks more closely with the people of the country. 
It was useless to seek an entry into the portals of Hinduism. 
To the Brahmin the Greek was a pariah: the hierarchy of castes 
and rebirths held no place for him. ‘The Buddhist faith, then 
predominant in the Punjab, presented no such barrier. Menander 
and his followers were received into the Buddhist church and on 
his death the Greek ruler was canonised as a Buddhist saint. In 
this way the foundations were laid of that wonderful Greeco-Bud- 
dhist civilisation which reached the summit of its splendour two 
or three centuries later in the Northern Kingdom of Gandhara. 
The achievements of diplomacy were followed by a series of bril- 
liant feats of arms and Menander swept over Oudh and Rajputana 
and even threatened Magadha, where the Brahmin was re-establish- 
ing the supremacy of the Hindu cult. 

Nothing could demonstrate more strongly the complete absence 
of a national spirit in the India of the two centuries preceding 
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the Christian era, than the existence of the Greek kingdom 
of Menander. There could be no stronger evidence of the incapa- 
city of India to protect herself. Buddhism and Brahminism were 
engaged in a life and death struggle: religion overshadowed 
politics. Greek rule might have maintained itself indefinitely but 
for the Indo-Scythian invasion which towards the close of the first 
century B.c. swept away the last vestiges of Greek hegemony in 
Central Asia. The newcomers adopted the religious policy of their 
predecessors, and in the course of a century founded under 
Kanishka a mighty empire which included Kashmir, the Punjab, 
Oudh, Afghanistan, and Eastern Persia. The Indo-Scythian 
empire lasted for nearly three hundred years. Thereafter Northern 
India was ravaged by White Huns, Sakas and other invaders, and 
with brief interludes the country was given over to anarchy and 
chaos till the ninth century. 

It was the close of an era. The old Aryan civilisation organised 
on the basis of caste had broken down in the north, submerged 
under successive waves of invasion. Buddhism was _ slowly 
crumbling before the growing force of Hindu reaction. ‘The prob- 
lem before the religious leaders of Hinduism was the absorption 
into its embrace of the tribes and clans which had established 
themselves in Northern India in the previous six centuries. Was 
society to be reorganised on a national basis or on the basis of 
caste? ‘The victory lay with caste. By a slow process of evolu- 
tion in the early middle ages the tribe was in most cases absorbed 
into caste. ‘The division was mainly on the basis of occupation, 
the pure and impure. Five or six centuries before Hinduism had 
refused to receive the Greeks into its fold: it had now no option 
but to absorb the many barbarians and foreigners who had since 
then possessed themselves of the sacred land of Aryavarta. 

The process of reconstruction was hastened by the appearance 
on the scene of the Rajputs. The military hegemony of the Raj- 
puts is one of the most brilliant episodes in Indian history. ‘The 
Rajputs succeeded to the heritage of the ancient order of the 
Kshatriyas though few if any of them could claim descent from 
the original Aryans. ‘Their origin is obscure but there is little 
reason to doubt that the bulk of them were descendants 
of foreigners such as the Indo-Scythians, the Sakas and other 
warrior tribes including the leading families of the Huns. Mem- 
bers of these clan groups of a lower social status developed into 
Hindu castes ranking lower in the scale, e.g. Gujars, Jats, 
Ahirs, etc. The Rajputs now allied themselves with the Brah- 
mins, and by doing so set the seal on the caste system in its new 
form. ‘The alliance was probably inspired by the feeling that the 
caste system under Brahmin control provided the best guarantee 
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for ordered political life. Had the decision been otherwise: had a 
system been evolved which would have welded all the tribes of 
the North into one nation inspired by a common patriotism, the 
hurricane of Muslim invasion which was brewing beyond the passes 
might have burst harmlessly on the Punjab plains. As it was, 
the Rajputs had to bear the brunt alone. They were India’s only 
defenders. And it should not be forgotten that the Rajputs who 
fought the Muslims were not the product of the caste system. 

The age of Rajput chivalry for two centuries from the ninth 
century bears comparison with the feudal chivalry of Europe 
of the same period. Rajput leaders carved for themselves king- 
doms and fiefs throughout Northern and Central India. The 
Chauhans founded a kingdom at Delhi comprising most of the 
Punjab: the Rahtor dynasty established itself in Kanauj: the 
Chalukyas seized the Maratha country: Gujarat was a Rajput 
kingdom : a Rajput ruled in Malwa. On the India of the Rajput 
the storm of Muslim invasion broke in the eleventh century. For 
nearly a hundred years the Rajputs put up a splendid struggle, a 
struggle in which they were never completely subdued. Broken 
and outnumbered they retired to their fastnesses in Central India 
and Rajputana where they kept alive till modern times the tradi- 
tions of Rajput chivalry. The Rajput resistance once broken, 
Muslim arms met with but little opposition. Malik Kafur in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century swept through the Deccan 
to Cape Comorin. A handful of Muslim troopers seized Bengal. 
Hindu resistance was revived at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century in the newly-established kingdom of Vijianagar, south of 
the Krishna. This collapsed in 1565. It is no exaggeration to say 
that there was no really national opposition to Muslim invasion. 
The Brahmins instead of working for a national revival 
retired behind caste as an impregnable barrier against the 
Muslims; the sole means of preserving the framework of Hindu 
society. ‘There was no room in this scheme of life for patriotism. 
The country was left to its conquerors. What mattered most was 
the preservation of Hinduism. A few centuries of political bond- 
age could not mar that age-old institution. Did those responsible 
feel the spirit of prophecy? Did they feel that in seven or eight 
centuries Hindu India would come into its own without the arbitra- 
ment of the sword? 

It is not the purpose of this article to examine in detail the 
military system of the Muslim empires which rose and declined in 
India. Suffice it to say that the Muslim armies were not as a rule 
raised locally. ‘The best troops were recruited from beyond the 
frontier, Afghans, Arabs, Persians, Turks and Abyssinians. No 
officer class was apparently developed. The officer ranks were for 
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the most part filled by foreign adventurers. Europeans of all 
races were to be found in the technical branches such as the 
artillery. In the Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan practically 
the whole Muslim population was an army of occupation. Nothing 
but the complete absence of a national spirit can explain the 
success of this handful of adventurers in Southern India, holding 
down a Hindu population ten or fifteen times their own number, 
including most of the Maratha peasantry. And these Deccan 
kingdoms never enjoyed the support of Delhi. In a later age when 
outside recruitment slackened as a result of the hostility of the 
local Muslims to the foreigner, some of the Muslim rulers in the 
Deccan began to enlist Marathas in their armies. This was the 
beginning of the Maratha national revival in the Deccan. 

The Maratha revolt against the Muslim rulers at Delhi and 
in the Deccan towards the close of the seventeenth century is one 
of the most striking events in Indian history. ‘That it was bril- 
liantly successful was due in a large degree to the policy of the 
emperor Aurangzeb who in his determination to crush and annex 
the Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan almost destroyed the military 
power of the Muslims in the south and at the same time weakened 
the Empire to the verge of collapse. The Marathas held the centre 
of the Deccan tableland, their country known as Maharashtra 
being divided between three of the Deccan kingdoms and the 
Moghal province of Malwa on the north. ‘The epic leadership of 
Shivaji (1660-80) first revealed to the Marathas their own strength. 
In the next half-century they overran most of India: the Maratha 
confederacy until finally overthrown by the British in alliance with 
the Nizam held unchallenged military supremacy in India. ‘The 
secret of Maratha strength was the national spirit. The Maratha 
were a rough peasant folk little affected by caste in their villages. 
The humblest Maratha could aspire to the leadership of great 
armies. It is a curious phenomenon that outside Maharashtra the 
Maratha movement made no appeal. Had the Marathas induced 
Hindus generally to join in a great national movement they might 
conceivably have destroyed the Muslim power in India before the 
British had had time to develop their strength. The anti-Muslim 
revolt would have been greatly strengthened by the adherence of 
the Rajput princes of Central India, Rajputana, and Kathiawar, 
and of the Sikhs. Possibly the blue-blooded Rajput with his caste 
system had no desire to ally himself with the Maratha Sudras. 
And apart from this the Maratha made no attempt to attract 
Hindu allies but with a fine impartiality looted Muslim, Rajput 
and Hindu generally. It is an interesting fact that once the great 
Maratha Chiefs had settled down to organise their newly-acquired 
territories they found the Maratha irregular horse inadequate 
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for their military requirements and proceeded from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to raise battalions on the European model 
offcered in most cases by Frenchmen. Some States, e.g. Poona, 
Baroda, and Nagpur raised Arab levies. Most of them enlisted 
Pathans and Muslims from the north. There appears to have 
been no sign of an officer class in India in those days. Hyderabad 
had a large force officered by Frenchmen. 

The rise of the Sikhs to military power towards the close of the 
eighteenth century is an interesting chapter in military history. 
Their great leader, Ranjit Singh, had practically annexed the 
whole of the Punjab before his death in 1839. In the case of the 
Sikhs the movement was a national movement : there were no caste 
influences at work. Had it been otherwise there would not have 
been the same religious enthusiasm. Many of the Sikh leaders 
were men of low status who would not have been accepted as leaders 
in the hierarchy of caste. 

A common argument of the politicians against British military 
policy is that the Arms Act by limiting the possession of arms 
to licensees emasculated the Indian people. A sufficient refutation 
lies in the fact that the people (Hindus and Muslims both) in the 
Hyderabad State who have not been disarmed are not appreciably 
fiercer or more warlike than their kinsmen in Bombay or Madras. 
The Sikhs are as martial as before. So are the Punjabi Musalmans. 
So are the Frontier Pathans. The fact that not an Englishman 
in a thousand possesses a weapon has not affected the fighting 
qualities of the race. In any case is there any proof that the 
townsman used weapons in the days preceding British rule? 

A rapid survey of the military history of India suggests the 
inference that caste has had a retarding effect on the growth 
of nationalism and incidentally has depreciated the military value 
of the masses in the Hindu community. It is a well recognised 
fact that of the two hundred million Hindus (excluding the fifty or 
sixty million outcasts) a very small proportion are good fighting 
material. Of the larger agglomeration of fighting races among the 
Hindus there are the Marathas in the south, about eight millions : 
the Rajputs and Dogras may be put at four millions : the Sikhs 
at three: Jats, mostly Punjabis, and other Hindus who have at 
times been enlisted, e.g. Ahirs and Gujars, at three or four mil- 
lions: eighteen or nineteen millions in all. Given a strong 
national spirit and good leadership military material might be 
developed among other classes. Contrast with Hindu fighting 
material the military potentialities of the seventy or eighty mil- 
lions of Muslims to whom caste is unknown. The cream of the 
martial races among the Muslims is to be found in the Punjab and 
on the Afghan Frontier. These may be put at fifteen or sixteen 
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millions. Behind them stand as potential allies their militant co- 
religionists of the borderland, three quarters of a million fighting 
men or so. Islam develops the fighting instinct: Hinduism does 
not. Of the Muslims scattered over India there are many who 
have some fighting value, e.g. the Deccani Muslims, the Moplahs, 
Turks, Moghals and the like in Delhi and the United Provinces. 
In fact, numerically there is not much to choose between the Hindu 
and Muslim fighting races in India itself, omitting the tribes of 
the Afghan Frontier. 

The interesting experiment in democracy which confronts India 
gives the predominant political value to the immensely greater 
majority of the unwarlike sections of the population, some two 
hundred and fifty million, omitting the outcasts, compared with 
the forty or fifty millions of Muslims and Hindus who belong to 
races of proved military value. The balance must be redressed : 
it will be a slow process even with a vivid nationalism embracing 
every tribe, caste, and creed. 

Indian statesmen recognise that without an officer class a national 
army cannot be built up. It is one of the grievances against the 
British that they have not brought such a class into existence. The 
difficulties confronting the innovator in such a sphere are not 
always recognised. No such class existed sixty or seventy years 
ago when the British completed the achievement of unifying India. 
Caste and religious difficulties stood in the way of attempting to 
Indianise the army, to say nothing of the fact that in those days 
few, if any, educated young men of the upper classes were avail- 
able. And such as existed preferred the Civil Service to the Army. 
There was at this time no trace of a national spirit. The problem 
is easier now that such a spirit is shaping itself. It is, however, 
still not certain whether Muslims would follow a Sikh officer or 
vice versa. The British might perhaps have taken into the army 
a few men of good family belonging to the fighting classes, after 
giving them a special education. ‘That they did not do so till 
later years is due to the instinctive feeling that the defence of 
India was a vital problem demanding the best available military 
material. ‘The British subaltern was cheap and had proved his 
value. Why go out of the way to make a possibly dangerous experi- 
ment when there was no very clear demand for it? And in any 
case the root of the trouble does not lie in the fact that the present 
army is not largely officered by Indians. The main difficulty is not 
so much the lack of a sufficiently numerous officer class; it is to be 
sought rather in the fact that without the British, India must have 
great conscript armies. Without such armies she could not hold 
back the million and a half Afghan fighting men on her frontiers 
and beyond. It must not be forgotten that the flood of invasion 
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is not held up by the exiguous British-Indian army : an equally 
important factor is the knowledge that behind that army is the 
whole weight of the British empire. The position will be different 
when that weight is removed from the scale. There can be no 
doubt that the presence of the British exercises a restraining in- 
fluence on the other potential enemy beyond the Afghan Frontier, 
an enemy infinitely more powerful, more resourceful than the 
Afghan and equally ruthless—Soviet Russia. 

It is obvious that without complete unity of texture in her 
peoples India cannot hope to establish the great armies she will 
require, if she is to stand alone. It would be unsafe to confine 
conscription to the martial races: the risk of an ultimate military 
dictatorship would be too great. ‘To recruit races which by tradi- 
tion, heredity and occupation are entirely unmartial would be 
useless : such troops could not be employed on the frontier. Con- 
siderations such as these stood in the way of an attempt by the 
British Government to nationalise the army in India. Indians 
could hardly expect Britain to achieve in a century the complete 
fusion of race, caste, and religion which is the first postulate of a 
national army. It is sometimes forgotten that a premature attempt 
to Indianise the army might have had the result of relegating to 
the remote future the realisation of the dream of a united Indian 
democracy. What could be the position now, for example, if the 
martial races of the Western Punjab and the frontier, a Muslim 
phalanx on the one side, with Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathas on the 
other, had a monopoly of military power and influence? ‘There 
would be two opposing camps: anything like a national govern- 
ment would be impossible. In fact, one may almost expect that 
the historian of the future will form the conclusion that the British 
acted in the best interests of India in not introducing a broad 
scheme of Indianising the army before the growth of a national 
spirit in the country. The growth of such a spirit is almost the 
sole justification for the hope that Sikhs, Pathans, Punjabi Musal- 
mans, Rajput and Maratha officers will work together to build up 
the military power of India. 

A dispassionate survey of the historical position seems then to 
suggest that there is no real foundation for the charge that the 
British are entirely responsible for the fact that India could not 
at the moment undertake to defend herself against all comers by 
sea or land. Caste has unquestionably had a paralysing effect on 
the growth of a national spirit, the first requisite of a system of 
national defence. Hindu India no longer renounces the idea of 
material empire: will she succeed in so re-shaping her social 
system that caste shall cease to present any kind of obstacle to 
complete nationhood ? W. P. BARTON. 


THE GREGCO-TURKISH® PRIENDSEI 


HE visit of Ismet Pasha and Tewfik Ruchdi Bey, respec- 
tively Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Turkey, to Athens in the beginning of October marked 
the opening of a new era in the history of Greco-Turkish relations. 
Only last year Greece had officially celebrated the centenary of 
her emancipation from Turkey; thrice during her century of 
independence she had gone to war against the Turks; thrice she 
had nearly taken up arms against them, while Crete was during 
a great part of the time in a state of spasmodic insurrection and 
Macedonia a burning question. A handbill, preserved in the 
Finlay library of the British Archeological School, invites the 
Athenians of 1845 to cast stones on ‘‘ the hill of the Patisia 
Road” as an anathema on Zographos, who five years before had 
concluded at Constantinople what the grandfather of the present 
President of the Republic described publicly as an ‘‘ infamous 
treaty.’”’ In short, Greece and Turkey were considered as hereditary 
enemies, and in 1922 their relations were further embittered by 
the Smyrna massacre and the expulsion of the Greeks from 
Turkey. People now living had seen the Turkish flag flying in 
Greece and the Greek flag flying in Turkey, but it was reserved 
for us last October to see the Greek and Turkish flags floating 
together in the principal streets of Athens. 

This was, indeed, a new departure, all the more remarkable 
because one of the two leading authors of this novel policy had 
been one of the leaders of the last Cretan insurrection against the 
Turks and one of the founders of the Balkan League of 1912, while 
the other had been the Commander-in-Chief against the Greeks in 
Asia Minor and the Turkish protagonist against Mr. Venizelos 
at the Conference of Lausanne. But these past incidents in their 
respective careers did not prevent them from delivering more than 
usually cordial speeches at official banquets. Mustapha Kemal, 
whose action against the treaty of Sévres had inflicted a severe 
blow upon Greece, sent a warm message to Mr. Zaimes, the 
President of the Greek Republic, whose grandfather was one of 
the leaders in the War of Independence, and the Mayor of Athens 
told the Turkish Ministers that “‘in the hand of the tutelary 
goddess of the city the olive-branch had replaced the spear.’? But 
the friendly demonstrations were not confined to official speeches 
and receptions. If we may judge by the undoubtedly spontaneous 
welcome accorded by the Athenian population to the Turkish 
guests, public opinion supported the Greek Government in its 
policy of cordial friendship with the Turks. Those who, like the 
writer, witnessed the enthusiastic demonstrations outside the 
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hotel where the Turkish Ministers were staying, can have little 
doubt that the populace approved the acts of the authorities. The 
popular welcome might perhaps have seemed to some of the 
refugees rather exaggerated; for it is only nine years since they 
were torn from their homes in Asia Minor. But this was a case in 
which official diplomacy had the vast majority of the people behind 
it. ‘Two refugees who are now Ministers expressed their satis- 
faction at this reconciliation, and Royalists as well as Republicans 
approved the policy of Messrs. Venizelos and Michalakopoulos. 
The Greek Press entertained the Turkish Press; ‘Turkish 
journalists invited their Greek colleagues to return the visit at 
Constantinople. 

The Turkish visit to Athens was, however, merely the official 
and popular confirmation of the events of 1930. At the inaugura- 
tion of the Greek centenary the Turkish Minister had, for the first 
time, attended the official service on Independence Day. On 
June 11th of last year an agreement had been signed at Angora, 
settling disputed points arising out of the Lausanne Convention 
for the Exchange of Populations, of which agreement Mr. 
Venizelos said in the Chamber, ‘‘ Our historical struggle with 
Turkey must be considered as definitely terminated.”? At the first 
Balkan Conference of October 1930 the Turkish delegates made 
an excellent impression upon their Athenian hosts and showed a 
spirit of marked conciliation. Then came the visit of Messrs. 
Venizelos and Michalakopoulos to Angora, where on October 30th 
was signed the treaty of neutrality, conciliation and arbitration, 
with the protocol on the parity of naval armaments, together with 
the convention of commerce and navigation. ‘The former rivals 
promised ‘‘to enter into no political or economic combination 
directed against either of them,’’ to submit their disputes to 
arbitration, to make mutual commercial concessions, and ‘“‘ to 
order, acquire, or construct no naval unit without six months’ 
previous notice.’ A further step was taken in August 1931, when 
the Turkish Minister of the Interior visited Imbros and Tenedos, 
apparently with the object of applying the provisions of Article 14 
of the treaty of Lausanne to those demilitarised islands, which 
Greece retroceded to Turkey in 1923 on the understanding that 
they were to receive special administrations and a native police— 
an obligation hitherto unfulfilled. Thus the ground had been 
prepared for the pro-Turkish demonstrations in Athens. 

Mr. Venizelos who, unlike some Prime Ministers, is a brilliant 
journalist, published on October roth in the weekly review, 
Ergasia, a remarkable article, summing up the results of the 
Greco-Turkish Agreement. He pointed out that the welcome 
given to the Turkish Ministers by the Athenian people constituted 
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a ‘‘ plebiscite ’’ in favour of the arrangements made a year earlier 
at Angora. He repudiated the criticism that the friendship of 
these two ancient enemies constituted ‘‘ the repudiation, or at 
least the oblivion, of their long history ’’; on the contrary, 1t was 
‘simply the result of their historical evolution and of the clear 
comprehension and courage of their statesmen.’’ As long as the 
Turkish advance in Asia Minor and the Balkans had curtailed the 
frontiers of the Byzantine Empire, conflicts between Greeks and 
Turks were natural, just as it was natural that, after the capture 
of Constantinople, the Greek nation should have struggled to 
regain its independence, and that, during the Great War, Greece 
should have ranged herself on the side opposed to Turkey, which 
had refused to recognise Greek sovereignty over the great islands 
off the coast of Asia Minor and had begun to expel Greeks settled 
in Turkey for centuries. But after the treaty of Lausanne the 
circumstances of both countries were different; the Greeks had 
consolidated Hellenism by their gains in the Balkan Peninsula 
and their losses in Asia Minor, while in place of a variegated 
Ottoman Empire had arisen a homogeneous Turkish State, of 
which the centre of gravity was no longer in Europe but in Asia, 
and which was a popular Republic instead of a _ theocratic 
monarchy. By that treaty Turkey formally recognised the Greek 
rights over Samos, Chios, Mytilene, Ikaria and Lemnos, while 
Ismet told Mr. Venizelos that Turkey had no aims in Western 
Thrace and, if invited by any Balkan State to join it in extending 
their respective territories in the Balkan Peninsula, would refuse 
the offer. Thus Greece was guaranteed against the risk of a 
Turko-Bulgarian alliance at the expense of Greek territory in 
Thrace and Macedonia. 

The Premier then touched upon the delicate question of the 
compulsory exchange of populations, by which Greece received 
between a million and a million-and-a-half refugees. ‘T'wo policies 
were open to Greece after the treaty of Lausanne: an armed truce 
with Turkey preparatory to an effort to recover by war the lost 
positions in Asia Minor, or a loyal friendship with Turkey. Mr. 
Venizelos—and several Greek parties with him—have chosen the 
latter. The former would have had a problematical success at 
the best, and would in any case have involved Greece in embar- 
rassing alliances, rendered impossible the position of the Greeks 
“ established ’’ in Constantinople (who would have perforce come 
to increase the urban population of Greece), and necessitated 
ruinous military, and especially naval, expenditure to the detri- 
ment of the Greek budget. Productive works would have ceased, 
and the currency have been debased. To Mr. Venizelos’ argu- 
ments on this point might be added the military objection, said 
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to have been made by Cadorna to the Italian occupation of 
Dalmatia, that it is difficult to hold a ‘‘ face without a head.” 
The Greek Premier, who never shrinks from uttering unpleasant 
truths at the risk of losing votes, did not hesitate to write these 
sentences: ‘I cannot imagine a greater evil for Greece than if 
Turkey stated to-morrow that she would allow all the ‘ exchange- 
able’ refugees to return and settle in Turkey. Such an exodus 
would crush Greece economically and weaken her political position 
in the Balkans.’? Undoubtedly, Greek Macedonia, converted by 
the rural refugees from a Turkish desert into a series of Greek 
farms, would then revert to its primitive condition, for there would 
be no surplus indigenous rural population to till it. Racial 
jealousies, and with them the Macedonian question—that bugbear 
of the early years of this century—now happily solved as far as 
Greece is concerned, would revive, and small racial minorities, 
now insignificant, would cry to the komitadjis : ‘‘ Come over into 
Macedonia and help us! ’’ Greece might perhaps spare some of 
the urban refugees, who have gone to increase that astyphilia, 
as the Greeks style ‘‘ urbanism,’’ which has always been a 
characteristic of the sociable Hellenes and has made modern 
Athens with its suburbs a city of over 900,000 inhabitants—a 
capital somewhat disproportionate to the total population of the 
country. But the rural refugees would be badly missed, alike as 
an economic and a political factor. Anyhow, the question is 
unlikely to arise; for, as the result of the Athens meeting, it was 
announced that, while both Governments were agreed henceforth 
to permit the journeys of the ‘‘ exchangeables’’ to Greece and 
Turkey respectively, they would not have the right to re-establish 
themselves in the country whence they had been removed, “ ex- 
cept by a special authorisation.’’ ‘Thus, the Greek refugees may 
revisit, but cannot settle in, their old homes, however much some 
of them may wish to return thither. Here time will be on the 
side of Mr. Venizelos’ policy, for there will arise a generation in 
Macedonia which knew not Ionia, while Salonika will become to 
the children what Smyrna was to the parents. Politically, from 
the Greek standpoint, the concentration of Hellenism in Europe 
is far more valuable than the dispersion of its members over two 
continents, while, as Moltke foresaw a century ago, it is the 
interest of Turkey to concentrate in Asia and leave Europe to the 
Europeans. The two Balkan Conferences reminded us that to a 
small extent Turkey is still a Balkan State. But the fragment 
of Turkish rule in Europe is a historical survival of the days when 
Turkey held Belgrade and threatened Vienna, ruled over Serajevo 
and was suzerain over Bucharest and Jassy. But Turkey is 
stronger, because less accessible, now that the Turkish capital is 
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at Angora than when it was at Adrianople, just as Greece is 
stronger with her capital at Athens than when, in 1834, Athens 
was regarded by partisans of ‘‘ the Great Idea’’ as merely a 
temporary station on the road to Constantinople. The rhythm of 
Greek material progress has been appreciably quickened since the 
talents of the nation were devoted to internal development rather 
than external expansion, to business rather than Byzantium. 

In his impressions of his Athenian visit Ismet laid stress upon 
the position of the Turkish minority in Greece and of the Greek 
minority in Turkey. The few Moslems remaining in Greece, 
according to the census of 1928 only 126,017, all concentrated in 
Western Thrace, and a handful of Chams (Greeks converted to 
Islam in the seventeenth century) on the coast of Epeiros, give no 
trouble. They are largely cultivators of tobacco, and exercise the 
right of sending four deputies and two senators to the Greek Parlia- 
ment, while they enjoy full religious liberty and their four religious 
communities have some 300 mosques, hold their own 311 partially 
State-subsidised schools and property and are directed by three 
muftis. In Turkey the question is more complicated, because not 
only are the Greeks a larger minority, but for centuries the 
CH'cumenical Patriarch has been the national leader of the Greeks, 
and (before the establishment of separate Churches in Serbia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania and Albania) of all the Christians of 
the Ottoman Empire. Regarded by the Greeks as a national 
apostle, he was suspected by the Turkish Government as a political 
apostate. Hence the martyrdom of Gregory V in 1821, and the 
expulsion of Constantine VI in 1925. But the importance of the 
Gcumenical Patriarch has now greatly diminished. Apart from 
the loss of his jurisdiction over the non-Greeks of the Balkans and 
the Greeks of the ‘‘ old’? Greek kingdom, he has now lost all 
practical authority over the Greeks of the “‘ new ”’ provinces of 
the Hellenic Republic, whose Metropolitans sit in the Holy Synod 
at Athens. To the Turks he is accordingly no longer dangerous, 
and since the Athens visit they have hastened to recognise his 
official title and do him honour. As Ismet said, the Turkish 
Government allows the racial minorities ‘‘ to manage their own 
religious affairs,’ provided that ‘‘ the clergy do not meddle in 
temporal affairs.’ In other words, the occupant of the Orthodox 
Vatican at Constantinople has ceased to be a ‘‘ prisoner,’’ but he 
must remain a priest and not become a politician. Nor is there much 
temptation for him to mix in politics, since there are no longer 
Greeks in Asia Minor, and the Greek Government has declared 
that Greece is satisfied with her frontiers. 

Another important point emphasised by Ismet was that the 
Athenian conversations, official and private, contained nothing 
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injurious to any other State, near or far. Mr. Venizelos’ visit 
to Angora merely chanced to coincide with that of the Hungarian 
Premier; Ismet’s return visit to Buda-Pesth was independent of 
that to Athens. Neither Sofia nor Belgrade, despite some nervous- 
ness in the Bulgarian and Jugoslav newspapers, had any valid 
reason for alarm at the friendship between Greece and Turkey. 
Indeed, Mr. Venizelos has said that, after having come to terms 
with Jugoslavia and Turkey, the next State with which he wished, 
if possible, to come to an agreement was Bulgaria. Ismet, how- 
ever, stated that he was not prepared to mediate between them; 
but negotiations have been going on at Athens directly regarding 
the financial difficulties arising out of the Kaphandares-Molloff 
agreement of 1927 for payments by Greece to Bulgaria, as modified 
by President Hoover’s proposal for a moratorium. Greece is unable 
to accept the latter without suspending the former, for otherwise 
she would lose by the transaction. To Bulgaria to-day the Greco- 
Turkish friendship is not, as it would have been half a century 
ago, a menace, while the danger to Jugoslavia is from neither 
Athens nor Angora. 

Outside the Balkans there should be satisfaction at the settle- 
ment of the ancient feud between Greeks and Turks, even if 
observers may put less faith in popular demonstrations in front 
of the ‘‘ Petit Palais’’ hotel than in the admittedly common 
interests of the two contracting parties, both of which are engaged 
in the work of internal reconstruction. No student of the Near 
East will be so sanguine as to imagine that the Angora and Athens 
visits have created ‘‘ a new heaven and a new earth,’’ and that 
there shall be ‘‘ no more’’ an Aegean ‘“‘ sea’ to divide the two 
new friends. But this remarkable reconciliation is an encourage- 
ment to those who hope for the improvement of the relations 
between the nationalities of what has been called ‘‘ the cock-pit 
of Europe,” the ‘‘spurs’’ having often been provided by the 
Great Powers, mutually backing this or that favourite land 
against another in the interest of the backers. ‘This is still the 
real danger ; for, although Austria-Hungary and Russia have been 
eliminated from the Balkan ‘‘ cock-pit,’? two other Powers have 
favourite States in that arena, and Tirana may one day be a 
second Serajevo. ‘The Eastern question for the Balkan races is 
no longer how to remove the Turks from the Balkan Peninsula, 
but how to prevent rival Western Powers from coming into it. 

From the British standpoint the Greco-Turkish friendship 
possesses a special advantage. For a long period the Eastern 
question was one of the cardinal points of British party politics. 
The Liberals were apt to be identified with the Christians and 
the Tories with the Turks, and the Greeks were inclined to regard 
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the former as Philhellenes and the latter as Turkophils. There 
were exceptions: the Conservative Canning has a statue in 
Athens, the Whig Palmerston blockaded the Pirzeus and backed 
the Turks in the Crimea; the Tory Salisbury rendered great 
services to Greece. But it is now possible for all British parties 
to be friendly to both Greeks and Turks, to encourage Angora 
without discouraging Athens, now that both desire the main- 
tenance of the status quo. For, as Ismet said, ‘‘ there has been 
no question of modifying the existing treaties in any respect.” 
Herein Greece and Turkey have adopted a different attitude from 
that of Bulgaria and Hungary, the latter of which has inscribed 
in golden letters upon a monument in Buda-Pesth the significant 
phrase: ‘‘ The peace treaties are not eternal.” 

During the Athens visit Mr. Venizelos congratulated the 
Turkish Press upon its part in the conciliation. All the States of 
South-Eastern Europe might express the hope that in the future 
the Western European Press would treat their affairs less 
spasmodically and less sensationally. The exigencies of modern 
journalism tend to make the Balkans matter for ‘‘ copy ”’ only 
when the Balkan races are fighting against each other, when 
komitadjis are blowing up Macedonian trains, or tourists disappear 
on classical mountains. It is forgotten that trains are nowadays 
blown up in Hungary and Germany, and that every year several 
tourists are lost on the Alps, and it is assumed that such accidents 
are a speciality of the Balkans. Meanwhile the steady and 
normal progress of these countries passes unobserved by the 
‘‘Huropean ”’ reader. ‘To this distorted view may be added the 
intentional propaganda to the detriment of one or other State 
of South-Eastern Europe conducted from Vienna, and thence 
circulated abroad. Vienna knows of ‘“‘ revolutions’ that have 
never happened in Athens, and Bucharest occasionally vies with 
Vienna. Bacon’s saying that ‘‘ a lie goes round the world while 
the truth is putting on her boots’”’ is particularly true of the 
Balkans. The truth may leak out from a démenti, but it usually 
leaks out too late, and a démenti never furnishes a headline to 
the ‘‘ yellow ’’ Press. 

Mr. Venizelos, in a telegram to the second Balkan Conference, 
held at Constantinople in October, expressed the hope that its 
members would urge the other States of the Near East to imitate 
the example of Greece and Turkey. Greece has already concluded 
agreements with all of them except Bulgaria and Albania, and 
with the latter an arrangement should not be difficult. Between 
Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, as in 1912, a cordial friendship is harder, 
despite the efforts made at the Pirot Conferences in 1929 and 
supported by Great Britain and France. Roumania has no diffi- 
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culties with Bulgaria, except the agitation for Bulgarian schools 
in the Dobrudja. None of those three countries has interests 
clashing with those of Turkey. For Roumania the danger is 
from the North and the West—from Russian designs on 
Bessarabia and Hungarian Irredentism in Transylvania. No 
practical politician expects a Balkan Confederation to be achieved 
in the near future, but the two Balkan Conferences and the two 
Greco-Turkish visits are steps in that direction. Further progress 
is probable, if the Balkan States be left to work out their own 
destiny without foreign patronage or interference, whether in the 
form of loans establishing a lien on the country of the borrower 
and the right to interfere in his internal affairs (of which there 
has been a recent example), or by means of military or diplomatic 
support. The Balkan States have grown up and are more com- 
petent to manage their own affairs than are leading ‘‘ European ”’ 
statesmen, some of whom would be puzzled to distinguish between 
Bucharest and Buda-Pesth and have been known to talk of ‘‘ Jugo- 
slovaks ’’ and ‘‘ Czechoslavs.’’ Moreover, the benevolent western 
friend of the Balkans usually has a pet Balkan State, which in his 
eyes alone merits attention, while, in the case of the British 
politician roaming in quest of information, that Balkan race has 
the best chance of obtaining his support which produces the 
political ciceroni most competent to put forward its claims in 
English. 

Meanwhile, without anticipating the early advent of a Balkan 
millennium, we may rejoice that’ Greece and Turkey have agreed 
to think less of their past conflicts and more of their present 
and future collaboration. “Thereby they have not only taken an 
initiative which other States of the Near East may follow, but 
have set an example to the bigger and more advanced nations of 
Western Europe. The former Cretan insurgent and the former 
Turkish commander, with their respective Foreign Muinisters, 
have shown that it is possible, even in the Near East, where 
historical traditions are peculiarly tenacious and the school books 
and ballads peculiarly bellicose, for ancient enemies to merge their 
past quarrels in their present mutual interests. ‘That is the latest 
lesson which Greece has for Kurope. 

WiiiiamM MILLER. 

Athens. 


ADOLF: HITRER: 


N x001 a boy of twelve was roaming the hills of Upper Austria ; 
[= the blond, blue-eyed young aristocrat whom one would expect 

as the future leader of a movement for German racial purity, 
whose enrolled members, now half a million strong, number among 
them Prince August Wilhelm, but a dark-skinned, round-headed 
youngster, sturdy and thick-set, the son of a small customs official 
on the Austro-German frontier. A few miles north of Lambach, 
where he spent much of his childhood, lay Germany, loud with 
imperial achievements; not far east was Bohemia, peopled by an 
alien race; southwards lay Vienna with its dynastic, not purely 
German, interests and its simmering Jewish problem; the boy’s 
school years were influenced by racial hostilities which made 
education deliberately nationalistic, and by divergence of interests 
between Austria and Germany on whose borderline he lived. He 
would have us believe that at the age of twelve he was so fully 
conscious of his German nationality that he refused for that reason 
to acquiesce in his father’s plan to train him for a Government 
oficial. “The occasion was young Adolf Hitler’s entry into the 
Realschule at Linz, a necessary step on the ladder to officialdom 
which his father, who had reached it painfully, regarded as the 
highest and most desirable goal. Adolf, unable to withstand 
parental authority, went sulkily to school, obstinately determined 
to learn nothing which could be of use to an official. He worked 
at history, taught by an extremely pan-German master, and at 
drawing, for which he had a natural aptitude; he cherished a 
passionate desire to become a painter, and hoped by neglecting all 
his other lessons to escape the hated fate of officialdom by failing 
in his examinations. 

This proved to be his undoing. When five years later, after his 
father’s death, he went to Vienna armed with a sheaf of drawings 
and paintings which he hoped would secure his admission to the 
Academy of Arts, he was told that, though his paintings were of 
no special merit, his architectural drawings showed enough talent 
to admit him to the architectural school of the Academy. He 
must, of course, attend the Technical School of Building, which 
was open to him on presenting the leaving certificate from the 
Realschule. And he had no such certificate. Moreover, now that 
his father was dead and his mother’s savings were depleted by 
illness, his hopes of obtaining it were gone for ever, and with them 
his chance of studying architecture. It is characteristic of Hitler 
that he decided at this point that he was going to be an architect 
though he took no practical steps to attain his end. In his auto- 
biography, Mein Kampf, written in prison after the Munich 
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Putsch in 1923, he speaks of his plan as if it were developing itself 
without any help from him. Again and again he repeats : ‘“‘ Some 
day I should be an architect—I knew that some day I should be 
an architect,’’ just as in later life he has kept repeating ‘“‘ Some 
day the Dritte Reich will come,’’ with as little concrete notion of 
how it is to be brought into being. Architecture is still such a 
passion with him that about a year ago while the Brown House, 
the headquarters which he had planned in Munich, was being 
built he shut himself up with architects and plans to the exclusion 
of all other business, and the National Socialist Party in Parlia- 
ment had to take an important decision without being able to 
consult him. 

Being practically penniless in Vienna he hired himself out as a 
building labourer and for five years lived the life of a workman. He 
clung to the middle-class ideas inherited from his father, the self- 
made official, and was horrified by the socialism of his comrades, 
while his superior schooling, fragmentary though it had been, 
made him give himself airs which estranged them. He never 
came to feel with the working-class, though he has set himself up 
as their champion in his National-soztialistische Deutsche Arbeiter- 
parte:. His sympathies are with the lower middle class to whom 
he belongs, and it is of them that he is thinking in his programme 
when he demands the abolition of unearned incomes, division of 
war profits, nationalisation of trusts, remodelling of large businesses 
on a co-operative basis or their abolition to make room for the 
small shopkeeper, and the confiscation of landed property in the 
interests of the small farmer. 

Hitler’s anti-Semitism is part of his middle-class feeling and goes 
back to his years in Vienna. Jewish power in press, finance and 
business was then at its height; Lueger was marshalling his 
Christian Socialists against it, to be answered by Theodor Hertzl 
with his Zionists. “The enemy of the struggling small bourgeois 
was the Jew who undersold him and to whom he mortgaged his 
shop or farm, and, no less, the Jew who was rallying the workers 
in the Social Democratic movement. Hitler came into contact 
with Lueger, read some anti-Semitic literature, but found the 
Jewish question too complicated to grapple with. He accepted the 
prevalent opinion, and his prejudice was strengthened by his 
artist’s eye, which saw in the Jews an alien element polluting the 
German community, something dark and unsightly seeking to 
mingle with the blond Teuton and tarnish his brightness. His 
discovery that the leading figures in Social Democracy were Jews 
changed his personal hostility to both Jews and socialists into the 
conviction of a sacred mission to exterminate both. 

In 1912 he went to Munich to escape military service in Austria. 
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Two years later he joined the German Army as a volunteer, to 
fight for the land of his allegiance. He was not an officer ; his 
antecedents made that impossible. He was a despatch-runner, and 
an excellent one. Men who fought side by side with him bear 
witness to his readiness to volunteer for the most difficult and 
dangerous duties. But the officer’s training in responsibility and 
foresight remained outside his experience and even his imagina- 
tion, as he showed in his abortive Putsch in Munich in 1923. 
Though he had at that time been preaching revolution for nearly 
four years he had not faced the implications of revolution, nor 
made the necessary military preparations. He regarded it as a 
splendid gesture without any more unpleasant contingencies than 
the hurling of beer mugs which sometimes took place at his meet- 
ings. His ‘‘army’’ which marched through Munich on November 
oth, 1923, had the formation of a peace time demonstration, with 
its colours in front and its rifles in the rear. When the shots of 
the troops who had come to suppress the rebellion rang out, no 
thought of commanding his followers and organising them in 
their own defence occurred to him; like a dependable despatch- 
runner in a dangerous zone he dropped flat on his face on the 
Munich paving stones. Sixteen of his followers were killed in that 
affray, and the shock of their death and his responsibility for it 
make him shrink from another attempt to seize power by force. 
Even when he had had his sensational victory at the polls in 
September 1930 which assured him of 6% million sympathisers, 
when his half-million organised followers were panting for action 
and his newspaper, Der Angriff, was being cried in the streets as 
“the paper of the new Government,’’ he could not bring himself 
to take the decisive step. 

His position in the party is a curious one. He is not the founder. 
In Munich in May 1919 a “‘Labour Party’”’ consisting of six 
members held a meeting. Hitler went out of curiosity, made the 
speech of the evening, became member No. 7 and the dominating 
personality in the group. He organised weekly meetings and sent 
out invitations, collected subscriptions to pay for the printing of 
a leaflet stating the aims of the group, and changed its name to 
‘““ National Socialist German Labour Party.’’ ‘Ten months later 
the party held its first public meeting with Hitler as speaker and 
an audience of 107. A year after that he was speaking to audiences 
of 5,000, and before the end of 1922 to audiences four times as 
great. During his imprisonment after the Munich Putsch his 
followers melted away, but on his release at the end of 1924 he 
set himself to reorganise the party on the autocratic lines suited 
to his temperament and gifts. 

The main rule of the party is implicit obedience to its chief. 
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There is no question of majority government. Even among his 
immediate collaborators his word is law. Besides being the autocrat 
of the party he is the ‘‘ programme-giver,’’ and he has ingeniously 
defined the task of the programme-giver so that in carrying it out 
he displays his gifts and hides his failings. ‘‘ The task of the 
programme-giver,’’ he lays down in Mein Kampf, “is not to 
explain the various steps by which a matter is to come to fulfilment, 
but to explain the question itself; that is to say, he is concerned 
less with the means than the end.’’ In order that there may be 
no danger of his being replaced by another programme-giver, he 
declares : ‘‘ Personality cannot be replaced. . . . Just as a famous 
master cannot be replaced nor his half-finished painting entrusted 
to another to finish, so the great poet and thinker, the great states- 
man and the great general are irreplaceable. For their work lies 
in the sphere of art; it is not carried out mechanically but is born 
of divine inspiration.”’ 

He is essentially the agitator. He appeals to Protestants as a 
Protestant and to Catholics as a Catholic, to the left as a socialist 
and the right as a nationalist. His aim is not to get a policy 
accepted but to win personal adherents. A speaker, he maintains, 
is not to be judged by his power of reasoning, but by his hold on 
the masses; anyone criticising him only shows that he is unfit to 
join the movement. Propaganda must be on the intellectual level 
of the least intelligent of those it is to reach; the greater the mass, 
the lower the level. This precept Hitler certainly puts into prac- 
tice himself. 

In his handling of crowds there is that which recalls the medizval 
fanatic, using every means to secure the conversion of his hearers. 
He holds his mass meetings in the evening, ‘‘ because folk are 
more impressionable then,’? and opens with a march past of 
standard bearers with martial music and much waving of flags, a 
piece of ritual planned to sway the feelings of the waiting crowd. 
Just as his mediaeval prototype would avoid controversial theo- 
logical questions, Hitler in his speeches steers clear of the thorny 
problems of politics and economics and pours out his eloquence on 
such themes as ‘‘ Home,’’ ‘‘ Country,” ‘“‘ Sacrifice.’”? He is 
astonishingly widely read, and though his information has equally 
astonishing gaps which give him away in conversation, when he 
is unimpeded by questions it furnishes him with a wealth of telling 
material which he uses with remarkable effect. 

Curiously enough he has not a commanding presence; his ges- 
tures have no freedom, his bearing has no dignity. While Mussolini 
always appears the Duce, even in a waterproof, Hitler never looks 
anything but a plump middle-class individual in mediocre clothes. 
He is the self-made man and his consciousness of it makes him 
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awkward. For he is not really the leader of a Labour movement, 
whatever the title of his party may imply, but of the dispossessed 
middle class. Former officers on small pensions, higher officials 
who have lost all their property in the inflation, and the sons of 
these people, who have no chance of a career like their fathers, form 
the backbone of his organised followers. For them the German 
Republic holds no hope, and they look forward to brilliant careers 
in the militia of the Dritte Reich. That the movement should have 
grown to such dimensions that it endangers German democracy is 
due to causes outside Hitler’s control. It first assumed importance 
during the inflation, when people were desperate, and reached the 
summit of that phase at the elections in May 1924. Although 
Hitler had failed personally in Munich the previous November 
and been sent to prison in consequence, the Nationalists returned 
to Parliament as the largest party. ‘The movement is in essence 
independent of him. He only rallies the elements there. 

With the evacuation of the Ruhr, stabilisation, and the Dawes 
Plan the number of National Socialists sank to insignificance. But 
though Locarno was successful in relaxing Franco-German tension 
and removing a stimulus to nationalism, Herr Stresemann, by 
agreeing to the Young Plan, put a weapon into Hitler’s hands. 
Its provisions, stipulating payment of an average of £100,000,000 
yearly in Reparations till 1987, offered Hitler a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to accuse the Government who supported it of selling the 
German people into slavery for two generations. When the slump 
in Germany became worse instead of better as they had promised, 
he was able to denounce them as betrayers of their country a second 
time. 

More and more flock to his piping. He is draining the middle 
parties of their members. Voters are deserting People’s Party, 
Democratic Party and other moderate groups for his. He boasts now 
that at the next election he will have not only the biggest party but 
actually a majority in Parliament, which in Germany, owing to 
the large number of parties, is a very different matter. The claim 
is a piece of mere impudence. His National Socialists and 
Hugenberg’s Nationalists and the People’s Party added together 
may come in a little stronger than the coalition behind Briining, 
because some Social Democrat losses are to be expected; but the 
only chance to overthrow Briining lies in the fact that the Com- 
munists will vote against any Government supported by the Social 
Democrats. Their support offers no possibility of forming a 
majority Government of the Right except by dictatorial means. 
That is why Hitler is just now begging to be allowed to fight with 
Briining against the Marxists. Here, as before in his career, he 
has defeated his own ends; for his dependence on big business has 
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brought the whole Trade Union movement, Socialist, Catholic and 
even Nationalist, into closer union than ever before to combat 
capitalist reaction with its inevitable suppression of social insurance 
and cutting down of wages. ‘There is violent friction not only 
between Hitler and Hugenberg but even within the actual ranks 
of the Nazis, for while Hitler himself is subsidised by industry, 
many of his followers are looking forward to the overthrow of 
capitalism promised in his programme. Even the strict military 
discipline of the party has not always prevented attempted revolts 
against the association with big business. 

Hitler’s ambition is to be chosen President of the Republic at 
the election next spring (he is not a German citizen, but this 
difficulty could be evaded by appointing him to some official post 
in one of the small states with a Nazi Government; he would then 
automatically become a German). But he is despised by the most 
powerful of his capitalist supporters, Herr Hugenberg, who at the 
Harzburg rally of all the Nationalist groups in October proposed 
General von Seeckt, former Commander-in-Chief of the Army, as 
the Nationalist candidate for the presidency. It looks doubtful 
whether the whole of the Nationalist Right will be able to agree on 
one candidate. 

The salient feature of the situation at present is the vehemence 
with which Hitler has publicly and repeatedly renounced all inten- 
tion to have recourse to illegal methods. While many of his closest 
collaborators, former Army officers, are fervently hoping to march 
on Berlin as Mussolini marched on Rome, Hitler has the fear of a 
Putsch in his heart. And the firmness with which President 
Hindenburg and the leading men of the army would combat such 
a step is so evident that Hitler recently sneaked round to General 
von Schleicher, the present Commander-in-Chief, to assure him 
that National Socialism is attempting no propaganda in the army 
and that any Nazi found doing such a thing shall be ejected from 
the movement. He is definitely bent on getting into power by a 
popular vote and then ousting all other parties from the Govern- 
ment and remaining in power as a dictator. 

Resistance to Hitler has been weakened in some quarters by 
a certain fatalism arising from the constant comparison of his 
personality with that of Signor Mussolini and of his movement 
with Fascism. A certain similarity undoubtedly exists, but with 
this important difference : Fascism came into power in Italy three 
years after the end of the war, and its militia was made up of 
young ex-service men; twelve years have passed now since the 
war ended, and ninety per cent. of Hitler’s militia consists of 
boys who have never heard the rattle of a machine-gun. The 
street fighting in Brunswick at the end of October showed the 
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working men to be more than the equals of the Hitlerites. If he tried 
to fight his way into power or to remain in power by force, his 
militia would not be able to hold their own against the will of 
the people. Between Hitler and Mussolini the difference is greater 
still. Hitler as President of Germany would not be able to cope 
with the pressing political and economic problems of the day. His 
function would be restricted to erecting Brown Houses all over 
Germany and directing and featuring personally in propaganda 
films of the Dritte Reich. But his chance to come into power must 
not be overrated; in his actions he is at the mercy of his own 
personality. A former ardent admirer who left him described him 
later as ‘‘ William III.’? The elections next spring will decide 
whether he is to meet an ignominious fate before or after coming 
into power. 
A BERLIN CORRESPONDENT. 


DEMOCRACY AND CULTURE. 
D EAN ROSCOE POUND is reported to have said recently 


that ‘‘in terms of usefulness there is no reason why medicine 

or law should be considered ‘ higher’ education than any 
other course... . Any sort of vocational course is worth while 
so long as it is useful to the community.’’ The university “absorbs 
the money of the community ’’ and the community is apparently 
entitled to call for the tune. The position here is the antithesis to 
that which Dr. Flexner has maintained in his book on the 
universities. 

The work of a member of the municipal street sanitary staff 
is not only useful but indispensable. There may be a technique 
of the complete scavenger. I have, however, the prejudice that 
universities are seats of higher learning and, hence, I cannot 
conceive that it would be a suitable subject for a course in a univer- 
sity. Good plumbing requires training and good plumbing is 
generally understood to be the very rock upon which American 
civilisation is built. But I am not vet convinced that a depart- 
ment of plumbing should be established in all seats of higher learn- 
ing. I admit that a sustained philosophical argument can be made 
out in its favour by those who argue that human values are deter- 
mined by material environment and by technical occupations. I 
admit that I had it demonstrated to me by a sanitary engineer, on a 
recent trans-Atlantic crossing, that the chief symptom, if not 
cause, of the decline of the British Empire was that English manu- 
facturers of sanitary fittings did not make in Canada prompt 
deliveries. But, even so, I hesitate to state that the especial values 
likely to be produced by a lifetime spent in sanitary plumbing, 
however useful, must be fostered at a critical age in youth by a 
special education course in a centre of higher learning. As Profes- 
sor Laski has recently said: ‘‘ Those who live differently, think 
differently.’? I am as yet unconvinced that all types of thinking 
and living, without distinctions of ‘‘ higher ’’ and “‘ lower,’’ are 
equally appropriate for a university. Such an assertion would seem 
to involve nihilism in cultural values. My conscience, however, is 
troubled because I perceive that, at this point, I may be accused 
of not being a democrat. 

At a certain university there is a department of hotel manage- 
ment. I am confident that it is useful to the public. No essentially 
different principle is involved than that upon which the estab- 
lishment of dental schools or of colleges of engineering or of busi- 
ness—even of law and of medicine—are based. The question is 
how far such schools stimulate in their students such ideas as give 
them a cultured philosophy of life. This is the test of a “ higher ” 
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education as distinct from that primarily technical education which 
the community (whatever that may mean, as distinct from the 
opinion of the local cigar store merchant) may consider immediately 
useful. An engineering school which demands study of the pure 
sciences, a law school which grounds its students in jurisprudence 
may well provide such an education. For all I know it may be 
true, as Mr. Arnold Bennett and Miss Vicki Baum suggest, that all 
the world is an hotel. If so, a course in hotel management may 
well be the most catholic and philosophic form of education. 

I have not the least desire to cabin and confine what may be 
called profitable and truly educational experience. No little 
sympathy may properly be felt with those who insist that this 
experience is not to be gained in universities at all and certainly 
not from formal instruction. One of the gross errors of much 
university education is to forget that true education chiefly derives 
its life from the formation of groups of intellectually vital and 
mutually stimulating contemporaries. On the other hand, law 
schools and medical schools frequently provide an education no 
more redeemed by breadth of human outlook than do schools of 
engineering or, for that matter, of dental plumbing. It must, 
moreover, be remembered that the oft-cited ‘‘ ancient universities ”’ 
started as professional schools for the clergy, with an emphasis 
upon subjects useful for the future spiritual directors of Christendom. 

Nevertheless, the distinction between ‘‘ higher ’’? education and 
other forms of study is genuine and valid. Higher education is 
that which is desirable for all cultured men and vocationally neces- 
sary for future intellectual leaders. Dean Pound points out that 
the monasteries were shut down without resistance at the Reform- 
ation because they were no longer felt to be needed in the life 
of the community. The same fate is threatened to universities 
which are not useful; unlike Aristotle’s superman the modern 
educationalist does not prefer useless things to useful. At the 
present moment we are all busy earning our living. Hotels, dental 
surgery, plumbing and scavenging are all means to an honest live- 
lihood as well as very necessary for the efficiency of the community 
and, hence, for the advancement of civilisation. We do not at the 
moment feel the need for leadership in ideas or for the mental 
catholicity and discipline therein involved. We shall. A mechanical 
course of technical and mechanical information will not supply it. 
This does not, of course, mean that where technical information 
is given, it should not be, as at Business Schools, in close relation 
to higher education. It is to insist upon the nature of this higher 
education itself. 


In every part of the world and at all times the vast majority 
of human beings has consisted of Babbitts and peasants. ‘They 
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are indispensable; the necessary work must be done. But 
never, except at the present time, and nowhere but in America, 
have the necessary millions believed themselves to be the equals 
of the unnecessary few. In Europe the ancient standards still 
persist, the ghost at least of the old hierarchy survives. 


This dictum of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s in Jesting Pilate represents 
the opposite extreme of thought from Dean Pound’s. It is one 
which I desire to combat even more vehemently. It has led 
Mr. Huxley to write in defence of snobbery and I suppose that 
it is some variant of this thought which has induced an Anglicised 
American, Miss Mary Borden, to invite us to ‘‘ admit that snobbery 
is one of the greatest forces for refinement in the world.’? Perhaps 
we mean the same thing but I should call it one of the most 
poisonous forces for vulgarisation. The ancient standards, when 
they are not ecclesiastical and ascetic standards such as Mr. Huxley 
cannot be expected to approve, are in origin Hellenic standards— 
the standards of a leisure class in a slave-owning world. ‘The great 
masters of that civilisation leave us in no doubt concerning the 
value which they attach to the virtues of social contempt and 
hauteur. ‘These were virtues congenial enough to feudalism, with 
its division between the seigneur and those des ongles bleus. In our 
own age, however, the cult of a leisure class, even when sketched 
by the gifted and sympathetic pen of Mr. Clive Bell, seems incur- 
ably genteel. When a governing class becomes merely a leisure 
class it loses its teeth and its power. 

The characteristic thing, on the contrary, about the great men 
who have added to the stature of civilisation is that they have not 
been willing to lose power and become merely leisured. ‘They have 
in their conduct never endorsed entirely Mr. Huxley’s leisured ideal. 

The men who built civilisation have been men of untiring energy 
like Michelangelo. They have mixed in the controversies of their 
day like Erasmus. They have always been willing to take up their 
pen like Voltaire to champion a cause and to determine opinion. 
They have not been secluded men, but men of the world. Even a 
Kant caused perturbation to princes. They seem to have alternated 
between the speculative and the practical life or to have quite 
refused to divide life into the life of labour and the life of leisure. 
Quite truly for them the zest of life and kernel of education has not 
been just the improvement of self-culture, but what Dean Pound 
calls ‘‘ the advancement of civilisation,’’? of which they have been 
artisans and lovers. ‘They seem to have anticipated Mr. Wells 
in his gospel that life becomes significant, not in the narcissistic 
self-admiration of a superior coterie, but in “‘ work for the sake 
of work.’? The cultivated man is the worker. 

One of the points in which the tradition of European culture is 
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most ripe for critical revision is in its belief in leisure, not as an 
opportunity for intellectual labour but as an opportunity for 
conspicuous consumption and as a mark of class superiority; in 
its conception of culture as withdrawal from the world of vulgar 
affairs ; in its belief in a Buddha-like ‘“‘ self’? which is most itself 
when most individual and aloof; in its introspective tendency to 
cultivate the garden of the soul and to admire the growth of this 
narcissus flower of culture which is so superior to that in another 
man’s garden. Introspection and inequality has been of the very 
essence of this culture. The “‘ spiritual,’’? or gentlemanly, is put 
into sharp opposition to the ‘‘ material,’’ or working-man’s, occupa- 
tions in civilisation. It is a dichotomy of civilisation which such 
philosophers as Dewey in the West and Hu Shih in the East have 
attacked as false. 

The belief that the higher life of the mind is to be regarded 
as something aloof from practical affairs was natural in ages of 
violence when industrial tasks, undertaken with inadequate 
engineering facilities, degraded men, such as the slaves in the 
mines, to an almost animal level and when mankind strove un- 
equally against physical forces. The wise man built himself an 
oasis of quiet and took refuge in flight from the more unpleasant 
facts of mundane existence. ‘To-day man has an opportunity 
unprecedented in history to master his world. But he will only 
enjoy this control if he will discipline himself into learning the 
technique. He has a further opportunity: that of mastering his 
own civilisation. It is his own fault if he cannot master himself. 
But psychologist and social scientist warn him that, here again, 
fine ideas are not sufficient. There is, here again, a technique which 
must be learned. Nor is it enough that he should live his practical 
life in the contemporary world, with its preoccupation with prob- 
lems of control, while retaining unrevised ideals in all his plan of 
life preserved from an age of seclusion from the human majority 
or of flight from ‘‘ the World anc the Flesh.’? To do this is to 
welcome that peculiar affliction of the men of this, our transitional 
age—a psychological dualism weakening to all our energies and 
productive of the sceptic pessimism which Joseph Wood Krutch and 
Gerald Heard alike attribute to the modern temper. 

The cultivated man will turn, not in on himself, but out towards 
his fellows to recapture (as Heard urges) the sense of community 
and out towards the external world to master it. That attitude 
Earl Russell assures us alone makes for health of soul and 
for happiness. But the cultivated man, in order to conquer his 
world, must be a technician. The world that matters, the world 
which gives significance to the life of the man who is implicated 
in its life, the world where man becomes conscious of his power and, 
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precisely, that half of the world where man becomes conscious 
of his power through external mastery, is a world only to be con- 
quered by technology. Was then Dean Pound not right in his 
conception of education? Even granted that there is a ‘ higher 
education,’”’ should not this higher education be technological ? 
And, if so, which technical education is higher ? 

There are diversities of gifts. I am quite unwilling to arrange 
these gifts in a hierarchy. A wide scepticism will teach us to be 
hesitant about declaring that the technical work of a lawyer, 
which the Romans esteemed so much, is superior in social value to 
the function of a physician or surgeon (“ cheir-ourgos ”’; ‘‘ hand- 
worker ”’) whom the Romans esteemed so little. It may well be 
that the occupation of a landed proprietor, which was until recently 
so much respected in Europe, is not essentially more liberal than 
that of an engineer. It is not easy to make commensurable the 
ultimate social utility of an actor and of a shopkeeper. 

It may be said that the answer to this problem turns upon 
whether he is a good actor or not. ‘There are some who hold 
that the mass of people in a democracy can never be cultured, 
however long they wear the Gyges’ ring of political power, because 
they will never be of more than entirely mediocre intelligence. 
In the pithy phrase of a colleague, they would be better ground 
up and used as fertiliser. This does not mean that the way to 
atrive at a cultured world is to eliminate all but scholars. Indeed 
the trouble with scholars is that they are so seldom cultured. The 
argument, I take it, means that, even if we cannot arrange a hier- 
archy of occupations, we can arrange a hierarchy of intelligence 
of which the upper ranks alone, which receive a general or 
“liberal ’’ education, are likely to be of any creative significance 
in the history of civilisation. Again, however, I must claim to 
make the reservations of the sceptic. Intelligence, it may be sus- 
pected, is not so much of a jack-of-all-trades as has popularly been 
thought. Intelligence is, more precisely, intelligence for this 
general type of undertaking or for that. Intelligence itself may 
well be, in part, a function of interest and interest is dependent 
upon a thousand and one minor factors of environment. ‘To arouse 
this mental interest through educational means may do an immense 
amount towards giving the ordinary man a belief in his own poten- 
tialities and towards increasing his energy and fearlessness in the 
conduct of life. Upon such self-confidence, instilled in the great 
quantitative mass of men, an adventure in civilisation and the 
vigour to refashion the material bases of civilisation depend. 

Neither, therefore, can the absolute priority in value of certain 
functions and occupations be taken as established—so far I shall 
agree with the suggestive conclusions of Mr. R. H. Tawney, in 
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his recent book, and of Professor T. V. Smith—nor the absolute 
priority of a quality called intelligence as an inherited and deter- 
minate gift of equal utility in all walks of life and the priority 
of a group, called ‘‘ the intelligentsia,’’ possessing this gift. I am, 
however, perfectly willing to admit the superiority of certain occu- 
pations and types of intelligence in particular social situations and 
stages of civilisation. Nor, it may be granted, will the over- 
hauling of the material bases of civilisation help us much unless 
the intellectual leadership is available to reorder civilisation in some 
architectonic fashion and to build a higher culture upon these 
bases. Without such leadership we build a Tower of Babel. 

Assuredly, without even the assistance of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
brilliant essay on the Idea of Equality, one would be prepared to 
admit that mental predispositions are inherited, that there is in- 
equality in men’s ability and that the cultural standards of some 
are very different from those of others. I will even go so far as to 
admit that, in my opinion, the exponents of ideas of equality from 
de Mably and Rousseau and Andrew Jackson to such writers as 
Mr. R. H. Tawney in our own day have not been quite frank. 
While actually delivering an attack upon specific kinds of privi- 
lege, such as that of superior wealth with its advantages, they have 
declared that they were championing “‘ equality.’’ Admissions that 
at any time some must give orders and others receive them and 
that there are genuine differences in human ability are stowed 
away in inconspicuous passages in these discussions. Mr. Huxley 
incidentally has, in an obscure corner of his own essay, supplied 
us with a reason why the attack on unreasonable privilege has been 
widened into a gospel of equality. There has been, he states, 
without approval, a ‘“‘ spontaneous granting of humanitarian 
reforms by power-holders to whose material advantage it would 
have been to wield their power ruthlessly.’? The development of 
culture itself has not been favourable to the acceptance of theses, 
such as Mr. Huxley’s, which have a habit of concluding in a sadistic 
approbation of those who wield their power ruthlessly. 

Men are unequal in their ability, in their possession of those 
talents which may happen to be most useful to society at a given 
time, and in their conformity to those standards which are most 
approved. I am confident that the O’Banions and Capones would 
have been very valuable citizens at a stage in human development 
nearer to homo pithecanthropus. ‘The strangest characters are 
repeatedly found to be highly useful in war-time, although they 
are best strung-up in peace-time. These people suffer from the 
misfortune of being victims of what sociologists choose to call a 
cultural lag. The progress, however, and periodical reorganisation 
of society require a certain discipline. If changes are to be made, 
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certain people with the appropriate ability must take the lead-in 
making them. Even if privilege is to be abolished in the name of 
greater political or economic equality, this campaign must be led 
by an aristocracy of disciplined persons who are an aristocracy 
by the fact that they are the true believers in equality. The Jaco- 
bins were in their own way an aristocracy of action; so, I suppose, 
are the Fascists and Bolsheviks. 

There are, then, ‘‘ higher studies.’? Those are the “ higher 
studies ”’ which civilisation at any time especially requires—studies 
which bear upon the main interests of the age, in which intelligence 
is especially aroused and about which living ideas are especially 
exchanged. The emancipating study of the literature of the Ancient 
World had this peculiar aptitude in the fifteenth century, mathe- 
matical and physical studies had it in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries; possibly the social sciences and the bio-psycho- 
logical field possess it to-day. 

Here is not the place to discuss whether most university 
students are not gravely overworked and over-lectured, under a 
mechanical system of education which flies in the face of all the con- 
clusions reached by educational psychology during the last gene- 
ration. Aldous Huxley recalls that, as an undergraduate, he used 
to attend a maximum of two lectures a week. What is relevant is 
that too often the university student attends twenty lectures, knows 
many things badly and certainly does not concentrate his attention 
upon those fields in which ideas are being exchanged. Plato long 
ago remarked that democracy is many-coloured and flaccid like a 
jelly-fish. Any system of ideas or of culture, any kind of informa- 
tion is as good as another, just as one man and his opinions are as 
good as another. The American educational system of “ electives ”’ 
in choice of academic subjects, and of subjects not so academic, 
sponsored by President Eliot of Harvard, is of a piece with this 
democratic philosophy. The practical check is supplied by the need 
for earning a living and for getting the requisite training in a craft. 
That stern individualist, President Eliot, was doubtless inspired by 
the desire to allow every individual free choice to develop his 
distinctive gift. The actual results have been less inspiring and 
more stamped by the mind of the mass. Education, in brief, is 
coming to be organised by the pecuniary motive. As civilisation 
develops this craft training becomes more elaborate. Those who 
expect to become competent engineers or lawyers specialise at an 
early age so that the time is fast approaching when all university 
education will become preparatory to this or that specific task. 

‘The notion of a “‘ liberal ’’ or general education, as self-sufficient, 
will become obsolete because there will no longer be any selectly- 
cultivated gentlemen or exclusive-leisured class. To this, in the 
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strict and narrow sense and for the reasons already given, I have 
not the least objection. It is, however, necessary to recognise that, — 
whether the ruling and directing class be the clergy with their 

theology, or the squires with their Horace and Tully, or the busi- 
ness men or the engineers or the economists and scientists, there 
will always be an appropriate or ‘‘ higher ’’? education—an archi- 
tectonic education—for that directing group. This is, however, 
not for a moment to be identified with the so-called liberal education 
adapted for the training of future schoolmasters, which has no 
peculiar qualities which exalt it in significance above the technical 
education given in Business Schools to future business men. On the 
whole the business men will, in the world as at present instituted, 
have a more decisive and directive influence. 

In a society ordered under the direction of engineers and scientists 
or of leaders in thought and politics influenced by the impersonality 
of the governing ideas of science there is little likely to be a group 
marked out by the trappings of power. Men, however, trained in 
physics and biology and derived sciences may well become the real 
rulers of the future or co-operators with those rulers. Those who 
have ability in these disciplines, as well as masters of the older 
disciplines such as theology and the humanities, can be considered 
cultured men of ideas. It is appropriate that the seats of higher 
learning should set themselves to train such leaders of the future 
as they have trained the leaders of the past. In Russia they will 
doubtless set themselves to train well-informed Bolsheviks and in 
Italy well-informed Fascists. Culture has phases when the em- 
phasis is on immediate practical creativeness, as well as phases 
characterised by the slower creativeness of detached reconsideration 
and of formal perfection. I cannot, however, believe that technical 
instruction in hotel management or plumbing contributes to the 
creative leadership of civilisation or that these are other than sub- 
ordinate studies suitably relegated to technical high schools, 
although to schools adequately and systematically connected with 
the universities. The concern of universities is only with a part of 
education, although (what is frequently forgotten in England) the 
true relationship of that part to the whole is an architectonic and 
integral one and not one of sterile detachment and of “‘superiority”’ 
in the invidious sense. Civilisation does not rest upon prosperity 
alone, but prosperity, to be permanent, humane and consistent with 
“natural law’’ in the true sense, rests upon right ideas. Universities 
are concerned with these directive ideas. ‘The alternative to the 
recognition of this function of higher education is a relapse through 
opulent vulgarity into chuckle-headed barbarism. 

GrorcE E. G. Catuin. 


SOVIET RUSSIA SOLVES THE JEWISH 
PROBLEM. 


HE Jewish problem in Soviet Russia is one of the most 
hideous inheritances taken over by the Soviet Union from 

the old Czaristic régime. Under that régime the entire 
Jewish population of the old Russian Empire was confined to a 
“Pale ’’ of ten provinces, mostly in the west of Russia, which 
they were not permitted to leave under pain of arrest. Within 
that narrow “‘ Pale,’’ too, they were hedged in by such medieval 
restrictions and limitations that one can hardly credit it at the 
present time. Thus, for instance, they were forced to live only in 
the cities, and were not allowed to engage in agriculture. Since 
the ten provinces of the ‘‘ Pale’ had no big industry, they were 
thus also excluded from the factories. The number of their pro- 
fessional men was strictly regulated by the severe restrictions 
governing the admission of Jewish students to the High Schools 
and Universities. The only means of subsistence left to these 
millions of people were petty trading and small artisanship. Penned 
into what was practically a vast prison or concentration camp, the 
seven million Jews of the Czaristic Empire were condemned—as 
the famous Czaristic apologist, Pobiedonostzeff, put it—‘“‘ one-third 
to starvation ; one-third to emigration, and the rest to baptism.” 
Even before the Soviet Revolution took place the infamous 
‘** Pale ’’ was broken down, and the seven million cooped-up human 
beings were let free. Half their number were transferred from 
Russian rule to that of the neighbouring States of Poland, 
Rumania, Lithuania and Latvia. About half a million were 
slaughtered in the War and in those terrible massacres in the 
Ukraine after the War and the Revolution. The rest, amounting 
to something under three million, remained in Soviet Russia to 
work out their salvation under the new and bewildering conditions 
of the first proletarian Revolution. The Revolution, by its very 
nature, could not at first do other than add to the miseries and 
hardships of the great mass of this sorely tried people. While 
liberating them politically and socially in the fullest sense of the 
word, the Revolution destroyed at the same time whatever economic 
footing they had under the old régime. For generations the Jews 
had been kept by force from all productive occupations, confined 
almost entirely to petty trading and commerce, and both these 
occupations were swept away by the tremendous changes introduced 
by the Soviet Government. Trading was practically prohibited in 
Russia, and commerce, foreign and home alike, was taken over as 
a monopoly of the State. Economically the Jews were consequently 
worse hit by the Revolution than any other people. Except for an 
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insignificant section of intellectuals, who left the former ‘‘ Pale,” 
and moved to Moscow, Leningrad and the bigger Russian cities, 
the great mass of the people was left literally without the slightest 
means of subsistence. Socially, too, the vast majority of them 
belonged to a class which was despised and openly discriminated 
against by the New Russia. The trader or the ‘‘ Nepman ”’ was 
the scarecrow of the new régime, even as the Jew was of the old. 
Laws and edicts limiting their rights and even those of their 
children, were heaped upon them almost in the same manner as 
under the Czars, although for exactly the reverse reasons. Thus 
even in their liberation the Jews were pursued by the sinister 
shadow of their old restrictions, and were made to suffer because 
of the very discriminations and outrages to which they had been 
subjected for generations. 

The Soviet Government, even if it realised the despairing need 
of these people, could not, however, call a halt to its entire pro- 
gramme of social reconstruction because it happened to affect 
adversely two million Jews. It was the misfortune of these people 
to be in the way of the chariot of the Russian Revolution. They 
had either to get out or be crushed. The drivers of the chariot 
would not falter in their advance, nor change their course to save 
these former people of the ‘‘ Pale’’ from destruction. The only 
thing the Government did for them was to offer them the means 
of changing their economic position from one running counter to 
the Revolution to one moving in accord with it. And thus, as far 
back as 1924, the Soviet Government of the Ukrainian Republic 
issued its now famous decree in favour of settling Jews on the land 
in the Crimea and in Southern Russia. The decree was accom- 
panied by grants of free land in those fertile Republics which at the 
end of 1930 amounted to 375,929 hectares, or almost a million 
acres. The hungry men of the former ‘‘ Pale,’’? economically 
ruined and without the slightest means of subsistence, and spurred 
on the other hand by the creative forces let loose by the Revolution 
and by the example of a huge country reforming itself, took up 
the land offer of the Soviet Government with an avidity which 
has no parallel in modern times. From the ruined, poverty-stricken 
Jewish cities and villages of White Russia and Ukraine started a 
trek on foot and in waggons (not even covered) which rapidly 
became a great stream of helpless, despairing humanity pressing 
toward their last hope, the Promised Land. 

But modern colonisation is not a matter of land and people only. 
Capital and machinery were needed ; houses had to be built, live- 
stock supplied; instructors were wanted to teach these in- 
experienced people modern farming methods; in most places the 
land had to be improved, and the whole movement organised and 
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directed. It was here that the big Jewish relief organisations of 
the West, especially the American Jewish Agricultural Corporation 
(‘ Agro-Joint ’’), stepped in and did for this movement what the 
League of Nations did for the colonisation of the Greeks who were 
expelled from Turkey after the War. With the sole exception, 
too, of this achievement of the League, modern history knows of 
no greater colonisation effort more successfully carried through 
than this of the Jews in Soviet Russia during the last six years. 
The second Conference of the Russian Jewish Colonisation Society 
(““Geserd ’’), which was held in Moscow last December, showed that 
at present there are in Soviet Russia 135,000 full-fledged Jewish 
peasants, most of whom have transmigrated from their villages in 
the former ‘‘ Pale,’’ and have settled on the land in Crimea, South 
Russia, White Russia, Caucasia, and Siberia, since 1924. Apart 
from these, 25,000 more Jewish families in White Russia and 
Ukraine are engaged in farming on land near their villages. 
Altogether 50,000 Jewish families, or approximately a quarter of 
a million souls, have found their livelihood on the soil in Russia 
during the last six years. Although the settlements are scattered 
throughout European Russia, they are mostly concentrated in four 
main regions in the Ukraine and Crimea: ‘‘ Kalenindorf,”’ 
** Oktiabr,”’? ‘‘ Naizlotopol,’? and ‘‘ Naidorf.’? These regions 
being predominantly Jewish are, in accordance with the Soviet 
scheme of National autonomy, governed as autonomous Jewish 
districts. Schools, law courts, police force, and the entire machinery 
of government are conducted in the native language of the 
colonists—Yiddish, thus forming the nucleus of a future autono- 
mous Jewish Republic which was promulgated in 1926 by M. 
Kalenin, President of the Soviet Union, as the ultimate goal of this 
movement. 

The most important feature of the colonisation is the success 
which these townsmen by tradition are making of their new occupa- 
tion. With the exception of the German colonists on the Volga 
these former Jewish traders, pedlars, and shopkeepers are rapidly 
proving to be the best farmers in Soviet Russia. Their indescribable 
need, the urge of the creative forces within them and around them, 
their very inexperience and consequent freedom from the traditional 
Russian peasant methods, stood them in good stead, and helped 
them to make a success, which was hardly expected of them. 
There is only one other country in the world where Jews can point 
to an achievement similar to this—Palestine. But the agricultural 
Jewish settlement in Palestine is the result of practically fifty years 
of labour and of incalculable millions of treasure, while the bigger 
Jewish land settlement in Soviet Russia has arisen within the last 
six years at a cost to the Jewish relief organisations of less than 
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ten million dollars, the greater part of which was advanced to the 
Soviet Government as a loan, and will be repaid after twenty years. 
It is not for nothing that the Soviet Travel Agency included the 
Jewish colonies in the Ukraine in its itinerary last summer as one 
of the sights of the Soviet Union and one of the accomplishments 
of the Revolution. ‘The Revolution may have accomplishments 
vaster in scope and bigger in dimension than the Jewish colonies, 
but it is doubtful whether it can point to anything more vital and 
interesting than this return of the most urban people in the world 
to the soil; the transformation, within so brief a period, of a nation 
of traders with a commercial tradition of centuries behind them, 
into conquerors of the steppes. 


The Jewish Colonisation Movement in Soviet Russia was started 
in 1924, four years before the promulgation of the Five-Years 
Plan. Prior to the Plan, it was fundamentally a relief measure. 
With the coming of the Five-Years Plan the movement, from an 
essentially charitable effort of foreign relief organisations, was 
turned into a State enterprise, backed by the resources of a great 
Empire, budgeted for by the State and carried upon the crest of 
the great wave of productivisation which is now sweeping the whole 
of the Soviet Union. From being a special Jewish measure, it 
became part of the general scheme of the reconstruction of the 
country; part and parcel of the Five-Years Plan. As such, its 
scope was immediately broadened, and its possibilities increased 
enormously. Before 1928 it was the American ‘‘ Agro-Joint ’’ that 
practically conducted the entire work, while the Government 
assisted ; in 1930 the Soviet Government was doing the bulk of 
the work, while the ‘‘ Agro-Joint’’ was playing the same part 
as the American engineering experts in the industrial upbuilding 
of the country. 

But the change is not in the bigger dimensions of the work alone. 
More important still is the extension of the movement to include 
what is known as industrialisation, to supplement the previous land 
colonisation. ‘The Five-Years Plan, although it includes agri- 
culture in its programme, is primarily an industrial plan. Its 
chief object is to ‘‘ catch up and to outstrip ’’ the capitalist countries 
of the world in their industrial development, and to convert agri- 
cultural Russia into a factory State. It was therefore inevitable, 
as the Plan developed, that Jews, too, should be drawn into the 
factories more than to the land. The gigantic factories and plants 
which sprang up all over Russia were clamouring for workers, and 
they found the Jews the best material for their purpose. They 
were mostly city folk best fitted for urban and industrial occupa- 
tions. ‘They also possessed in abundance the quick intelligence 
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needed for the handling of the complicated machinery of a modern 
industrial plant, which the average Russian peasant learns only 
with so much difficulty. And, above all, they were in need of work 
and occupation to a far greater extent than could be satisfied by 
the slow process of land colonisation. No capital from foreign 
relief organisations was required to get into the factories, nor need 
one wait years for the first harvest. Neither was it necessary to 
be torn up by the roots from home and family, to migrate to 
distant lands before finding work. The doors of the new factories 
stood wide open with the promise of immediate employment, and 
they flocked there in such numbers that it soon became clear that 
industrialisation was destined to overshadow the original land 
colonisation. 

According to the Moscow Izvestia, Pravda and Emes, last year, 
which as far as the Jews are concerned was the first of the Five- 
Years Plan, produced the following results: 40,000 Jews were 
inducted into factories and heavy industry; 30,000 Jewish youths 
were drawn into various training centres attached to the factories, 
which prepare them for skilled work; 5,000 were introduced into 
the coal mines of the Don Basin; 1,500 into the railway system. 
The plans for the next three years are even greater. “They pro- 
vide for : 135,000 Jewish youths to be drawn into heavy industry ; 
65,000 to be trained in skilled labour; 55,000 unemployed Jews, 
20,000 small traders, 10,000 superfluous professional men, all to 
be converted into industrial labourers; 145,000 to be employed in 
Government offices ; 200,000 more to work on the land. One could 
prolong these figures indefinitely. They ali lead to one conclusion ; 
that by the end of the Five-Years Plan, in 1933, the percentage of 
Russian Jews in heavy industry will be higher than that in any 
other occupation; that trading will be altogether eliminated as a 
source of Jewish income; that non-productive employment will be 
wiped out entirely. In a word, the whole of the Jewish people will 
have been productivised and, economically at least, the Jewish 
problem in Soviet Russia will have been solved. 

Even now, discarding all estimates about the future, the economic 
transformation of Jewish life in Soviet Russia is not far short of a 
marvel. At the last session of the Council of Nationalities in 
Soviet Russia held at Moscow in the middle of January, it was 
stated that at the beginning of this year 46.7 per cent. of the 
Jewish population in Soviet Russia were wage-earners, a percentage 
which no other nationality in Soviet Russia has yet reached. That 
43 per cent. of this new Jewish proletariat is connected with heavy 
industry ; that the former preponderance of Jews in the needle and 
the leather trades was changed to a predominance in the metal- 
lurgical industries ; that the number of Jews working in the Soviet 
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metal industries now exceeds the number of all other trades. 
‘There is not an enterprise of State building in the Soviet Union 
in which Jewish labour is not now represented to a considerable 
extent,’ says the Moscow Emes in its review of the first two years 
of the ‘‘ Piatiletka ’’ (the Five-Years Plan). ‘‘ In the giant mills of 
Kertsh, in the Dniepropetrovsk metallurgical plants, in the mines 
of Krivorog and the Donbas, in the factories of Moscow and 
Leningrad, on the Urals—everywhere, brigades of Jewish workers 
are holding positions by no means the rearmost in the industrial 
front in the great struggle for Socialism.’? According to the same 
official review, trading has already been abolished as a source of 
income among the Jews of Soviet Russia. ‘Tourists in Russia 
confirm it. In vain will one look to-day for a Jewish trader on the 
famous Sucharefka Market in Moscow, which a few years back 
teemed with them. He will find men there of all other nationalities, 
but no Jews. The grievous problem of the declassed (of people 
engaged in non-productive occupations), which in 1928 and 1929 
affected the Jews more than any other people in Russia, has now 
almost disappeared. ‘The number of Jewish “‘ lishentzi’’ (men 
without rights because they engage in trading) has been reduced 
to such a minimum that it no longer counts. Unemployment among 
the Jewish youth, the greatest curse of the Jews throughout Eastern 
Europe, is now non-existent in Russia. Even handicraft, which in 
the years immediately following the Revolution was in Russia the 
monopoly of the Jews, is rapidly disappearing as a source of 
occupation. Instead, middle-aged Jews are flocking to the land, and 
the Jewish youth to the factories (the old, indeed, are dying out). 
Between the two powerful movements of colonisation and 
industrialisation a nation of, literally, shopkeepers and traders is 
in front of our eyes being transformed into a people of land and 
industrial workers. ‘The century-old legend of the Jew being the 
banner-bearer of commerce is fast disappearing. In Soviet Russia 
it has already disappeared. 

The best observers of the Five-Years Plan have come to the 
conclusion that whatever the fate of the Plan as a whole may be, 
certain parts of it (as for instance oil and timber) may already be 
put down as successes, which they will remain even if the entire 
Plan fails. The productivisation of the Jews in Russia seems to 
be one of these assured successes. It is quite evidently going to 
endure, no matter how the project turns out as a whole. The reason 
is that this movement has causes and an existence all its own, 
quite separate from the Five-Years Plan. ‘The enthusiasm for 
industrialisation and colonisation which has swept over the Jews 
of Russia, especially the Jewish youth, was by no means imposed 
upon them by the Government. It wells up from the very depths 
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of the soul of a people whose creative powers, long dormant, have 
now been awakened, and who are pressing on toward economic 
salvation quite independently of the Five-Years Plan. Throughout 
the length and breadth of that vast country the Jewish youth has 
been striving and struggling with all its might, altogether inde- 
pendently of State exhortations, to break away from the old, 
despised, non-productive occupations in which their people have 
been hemmed by force for centuries, and to reconstruct their 
economic life on the new lines of productivity and social service. 
Even if there were no Five-Years Plan, nor yet even a Revolution, 
this process (which, incidentally, is not confined to the Jews in 
Russia only) would have gone on. The Five-Years Plan merely 
formed the external conditions necessary for the fulfilment of this 
inner urge. By a rare historic coincidence the Plan happened to 
coincide with the great inner urge of the Jewish people, and the 
same process of the Russian Revolution which, in its first stage, 
completely annihilated their economic life, is now building it up 
again. ‘The small cart of the Jewish economic problem in Russia 
has been hitched up to the huge motor lorry of Russian reconstruc- 
tion, with the result that it is being dragged out now from the 
mire of centuries towards the high road which leads to a complete 
solution of the Jewish difficulties. 


The position of the Jews in Eastern Europe is very much the 
same as in Soviet Russia. In all the new, and in some of the older 
States, the same economic process is going on, even if not accom- 
panied there by the fireworks of a revolution. Everywhere State 
co-operatives and Government monopolies are eliminating the small 
trader, and undermining the economic position of the Jewish 
middleman. ‘This is the basis of the powerful post-War anti- 
Semitism which has swept across Eastern and Central Europe. It 
is economic anti-Semitism more than religious and racial. The 
entire Jewish problem and its corollary, anti-Semitism, are in the 
final analysis the result of a maladjustment of the mediaeval occupa- 
tions of the Jews with modern economic conditions. Socially and 
politically Jews everywhere in Europe live in the twentieth century, 
but economically the bulk of them are still in the same con- 
ditions in which feudal discrimination and medizval fanaticism 
have placed them. That is the cause of all the trouble ; the seat 
of the festering wound known as anti-Semitism. And only the 
adjustment of Jewish economic occupations to the needs of our 
modern age can serve as an antidote. That is the reason why 
productivisation is the greatest need of Jewish life in Eastern 
Europe. Progressive Jewry the world over 1s aware of this fact, 
and is everywhere working, both consciously and instinctively, 
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toward that end. Even the Zionist movement is but a disguised 
expression of this urge for Jewish productivisation, and so are 
practically most of the other Jewish social movements of to-day. 
In Soviet Russia the movement has acquired its most conscious 
form, and is forging ahead towards realisation at a tempo and 
speed unknown anywhere else in the world. It is significant that 
since the Five-Years Plan has gained headway, one hears very little 
of anti-Semitism in Soviet Russia, and all eye-witnesses agree that 
this relic of medizevalism, once strongest of all in Russia, is fast 
disappearing there now. What Soviet Russia can do, the rest of 
Eastern Europe can do, if it really cares to solve the Jewish 
problem. In this particular case, as in so many others, Soviet 
Russia leads the way for the rest of the world to follow. 
WILLIAM ZUKERMAN. 


DiC A YA A te THe’ CROSS ROADS. 


Ie is unnecessary to apologise for answering (however briefly) 
the question: Where and what is British Malaya? ‘The land 
of Raffles and Light’s pioneering has not been sufficiently often 
in the news columns of the daily and weekly press for people to 
find reason to refresh their memories since school and college days. 
Malaya, situated eight thousand miles from Great Britain, between 
India and China, is a little larger than England without Wales, and 
possesses about a dozen administrations in a slice of territory less 
than five hundred miles long at its greatest point. There are the 
Straits Settlements of Singapore, Penang and Malacca, among the 
important ones, which form the Crown Colony. Distant islands off 
Borneo, the Cocos Islands and Christmas Island, are part of the 
colony and ruled as dependencies of Singapore. In the centre of the 
main peninsula, bordering Siam on the north, are the Federated 
Malay States, four in number, Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, totalling 27,506 square miles. There are six unfede- 
rated States, Kelantan and Trengganu (in the east), Kedah and 
Perlis (in the north), Johore (bordering Singapore in the south), and 
Brunei in Borneo. These six States total about 24,000 square miles. 
The Straits Settlements, comprising 1,508 square miles, are British 
territory. The Malay States, federated and unfederated, are Pro- 
tected States, with independent sovereign princes. The capital of 
the Federated States is Kuala Lumpur, where meetings of the 
Federal Council are attended by the four Sultans and others. The 
High Commissioner presides, and he takes the chair at sessions of 
the Legislative Council of the colony in Singapore, where he is 
known as Governor. Sir Cecil Clementi is also Agent for British 
North Borneo. The Malayan Civil Service provides officers for the 
colony and senior Europeans in the different States. 

When we come to examine the population we are met by astonish- 
ing figures. Out of a total of about four million, nearly half 
are Chinese. In 1926 and 1927 Chinese immigrants into Malaya 
(all parts) numbered 348,000 and 359,000 respectively ; in the six 
years 1922-7 no fewer than 1,340,000 Chinese entered the country, 
more than 200,000 a twelvemonth. While not all Chinese re- 
main in the peninsula permanently, it is safe to estimate that almost 
50 per cent. make their homes in the adopted country. Already 
in the Straits Settlements the Chinese vastly outnumber the native 
population, and it is only in the unfederated, and less developed 
States, that the Malay, figuratively at least, holds his own. 
A large proportion of the six hundred thousand Indians, Tamils, 
Sikhs and others, are coolies on rubber estates, wharves and roads. 
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It matters not where the traveller goes, except in the eastern 
States, he will see few but Chinese signs in the streets, Chinese 
men and women on the roads, in trains, in cinemas, theatres, in the 
most luxurious motor cars. He will hear of few but Chinese doctors, 
solicitors, builders, contractors, restaurant keepers, architects, and 
down the grade he will find the ricksha community composed solely 
of Chinese, some of them trilingual. Sikhs are the watchmen, 
moneylenders and drivers: Japanese, where not boycotted by 
Chinese, work as photographers, hairdressers and fancy goods shop- 
keepers ; Bombay Indians sell expensive silks and curios to wealthy 
American tourists ; other Indians are laundrymen. The Malays and 
the Javanese drive motor cars, indulge in a little agriculture and 
fishing. "The Chinese and the Tamils share the arduous, mono- 
tonous and unskilled labour in mines and on rubber estates. But 
the apparent quietness of the gentle Malay, to whom manners, 
civility and invariable courtesy mean a great deal, should not mis- 
lead the student into thinking that “‘ tid ’apa ’’ (Malay for ‘ it does 
not matter ’’) is synonymous with Malay feeling on everything and 
anything. The Malay realises that the country is becoming more 
and more important in world affairs—strategically to Britain be- 
cause of Singapore and the Australian air route; commercially to 
China because of the millions of her people who have relations or 
live there; industrially and politically to Britain and America 
because of her immense tin deposits and rubber wealth. He wonders 
whether his old time lazy happiness, as it existed under the British 
régime, is on the eve of disappearance. 

British ascendancy in Malaya dates back but a century, although 
Malacca was occupied by the British in 1795, and a Charter for 
fifteen years was granted to the East India Company so far back 
as 1600. As recently as 1895 a treaty of federation was signed 
by the four States named earlier, and supplementary agreements 
were negotiated in 1909, 1912 and 1914. Malay rulers recognised 
that with the coming of twentieth-century competition old methods 
of administration could not serve them well, and thus British 
influence entered at the invitation of the Sultans themselves. With 
the peace and settled conditions that British rule and protection 
ensured, all the Malay States became exceedingly prosperous, and 
until recently the trading figure per head of the population in 
Malaya as a whole was higher than anywhere in the world, New 
Zealand included. Malay’s tin products were worth many million 
sterling yearly, and in 1929 totalled a third of the world’s supply. 
In 1929 she exported rubber worth £51,000,000. Copra came some 
way behind as.a third commodity, and the 1929 exports were valued 
at £3,900,000. In 1929 Malaya imported from the United Kingdom 
goods worth seventeen million pounds sterling, out of a total for 
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all countries of £104,000,000. Exports for 1929 totalled nearly 
#5,000,000 more. 
epi ke si son: eulule the United Kingdom now supplies 
2 ial. lo age a : ce ‘toe pst than do the United States, 
| Hes be mictebicine with sales o motor-car accessories and motor- 
purposes. The United Kingdom has almost lost 
the profitable market for artificial silk goods to Japan, the respective 
percentages now being 6.2 and 61.8. America has almost a monopoly 
in the importation of batteries and accumulators. The Chinese in 
Malaya suffer from a strong colour complex. Chinese buyers are 
In the majority everywhere and they prefer to meet Europeans (and 
Americans) who speak Chinese, or at least Malay, and who are 
good, natural, unaffected ‘‘ mixers.’? German visitors invariably 
do business deals by entertaining Chinese in Chinese 
restaurants, and eating their dishes. Among them and the 
Dutch and Danes a sense of co-operation, equality, is rightly 
or wrongly suggested, and it helps a long way to reduce the 
superiority complex of the Chinese vis a vis the (locally described) 
Swhaity devil’? 

In defence of some British businesses it may be argued 
that trade is not helped by the existence of a large variety of enact- 
ments that are not uniform between one State and another. But 
the reply must be that what the merchants of one nation can 
achieve, those of another must also find within their range of 
accomplishment. It is becoming recognised in the country that in 
many of the administrative departments, a single unit, peninsula- 
wide authority must come. Thus a stamp bought in Sungei 
Patani (Kedah) is useless if posted less than fifteen miles away, 
in Province Wellesley (Straits Settlements). At every frontier, 
so-called, there are customs inspections, usually confined to 
Asiatics in loaded motor cars. A customs union for the peninsula, 
with allocation of receipts and expenditure computed on average 
figures over a period determined by negotiation, should not be 


impossible. Neither can Malaya continue to be a philatelists’ 


heaven. 
By the side of Java, a near neighbour with swift sea communica- 


tions with Europe, with remarkably developed air services, wire- 
less, broadcasting, and much else, Malaya seems a sad picture of 
derisive backwardness. "There is not, or was not recently, any 
telephone communication between Penang and Singapore, a 
distance of 500 miles. Java speaks daily to Amsterdam. Bangkok, 
Siam, speaks nightly to New York. If Malaya were not a collec- 
tion of tiny kingdoms, in theory as well as in fact, with officials 
watching the interests of the particular State to which they are 
for the time being seconded, there would not be such gross back- 
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wardness. ‘The interests of Malaya would be paramount. But 
how can this be now? ‘here is probably no place in the world 
where so many changes are made in appointments as in Malaya. 
By the time a civil servant is due to retire, after twenty-five or 
thirty years’ stay in the peninsula, he has occupied thirty or 
more posts in the various States, as cadet, labour officer, magistrate 
(at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two!), district judge, land col- 
lector, revenue officer, and so forth! When we come to examine 
education, decentralisation and disparity in policy become music- 
hall farce. Where the peoples are of so many races and creeds and 
nationalities, the authorities must unconsciously be endeavouring 
to secure a virtual potential sense of homogeneity. This can only 
follow standardisation of language and early class-room environ- 
ment. And yet, what do we find? In the part that is a colony 
£350,000 was spent on 1,059,000 people in 1927. In the Federated 
Malay States about £315,000 was spent for a population of 
1,476,000, and worst of all, in Trengganu £2,500 given to educate 
150,000 people is not an unrepresentative margin of expenditure 
among the Unfederated rulers. 

To those who are not acquainted with the Chinese it may be 
surprising to learn that seldom, if ever, do non-Chinese win the 
Queen’s scholarships, two of which are awarded annually in the 
colony, in a severe competitive examination, that sets as standard 
the question whether the candidate is fit to study for an honours 
course at Oxford or Cambridge. Everywhere the Chinese are 
pressing for more and more facilities for education, especially 
in their own language. Many of the recent settlers are in a 
peculiar plight. Their sons and daughters are brought up in a 
country where Malay remains the common language, and where 
the children also hear English and Tamil. Most of the older 
Chinese, born in China, only speak their own dialect, and that is 
not always Hokkien, the most common in the Malay peninsula. 
Thus many of the immigrant Chinese have to speak English and 
Malay to understand one another. 

When Mr. Ormsby-Gore visited Malaya there were thus no 
fewer than 312 Chinese schools in the colony and 349 in the 
Federated Malay States. The University at Hong Kong and 
Raffles College at Singapore have attracted a large number of 
Asiatic students, while many of the wealthier Chinese in the 
Straits send their sons (and daughters!) to England and Scotland 
to study law and medicine. The Chinese are no longer satisfied 
with medicine, law, trade, industry—they demand a portion in 
ruling the country. They point to progress: their women are 
barristers, architects. They say their menfolk should be permitted 
to enter the higher grades of the Civil Service, now reserved for 
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men of European parentage on both sides. The Chinese recall the 
declaration about the colour bar made by Queen Victoria. ‘They 
made a similar appeal before the war in the Legislative Council. 
But the tone, volume and force of the argument are now greater. 
The Indians are content to watch, and not take part in the agita- 
tion. In the Malay States (everyone of which has a British 
Adviser or Resident, whose advice must be acted upon in all 
matters save those arising out of local customs or religion) most 
of the posts of importance are already filled by Malays. There are 
usually five or six exceptions in the case of European heads of 
departments, but this does not hold good of all States, particularly 
Johore. In Johore legal administration is stained, having 
been recently denounced in language of almost unprecedented 
severity by Mr. Justice McCabe Reay. Among mixed popula- 
tions, however, native officials are not liked and in one important 
town the appointment of a European district officer was 
followed by a largely signed letter of thanks to the Chief 
Secretariat that ended with a prayer that the man’s successor 
should not be chosen, as was his predecessor, from non- 
Europeans. In the monthly reports submitted by Residents and 
Advisers there is scarcely an occasion without its account of 
mismanagement. 

Malaya is the country of the Malays and it is patent that British 
officials who are conscientious should believe that it will be a 
calamitous day for the land if the higher posts in the Service are 
thrown open to Asiatics. Nobody disguises from himself that this 
must mean that the Chinese alone will gain numerically and the 
Europeans lose. The Malays deprecate any extension of the 
influence of the ‘‘ relentless ’’ Chinese. Unlike the Chinese they 
have not been affected by the often appalling imported films ridi- 
culing and belittling white men and women. The Malays hold the 
British in particular, and white men in general, in great regard, 
and desire the peace which is assured them by British supremacy. 
Europeans not in official positions, who are thus more disinterested 
and better acquainted with the Chinese because of continual 
contact, seldom argue against the continued exclusion of 
Asiatics because they realise that however brilliant the Chinese 
may be, the gift of ruling other races, or their own, is not inherent 
within them. ‘The oft-quoted example of China herself, since the 
‘“ wnequal ’’ treaties have been abolished, abrogated or merely 
challenged, is certainly no criterion by which effectively to assail 
the argument. Pris 

When Malay’s grave slump in trade passes, it 1s reasonable 
to suppose that the restriction on immigrants (in existence since 
last year) will be removed and hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
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and Indians will wish to enter the peninsula. The Chinese arrive 
without their womenfolk and to-day the ratio for the country (all 
populations) is somewhere about two males to one female. 
Prostitution is aggravated and the inexplicable enactment placed 
on the books to please the League of Nations has not resulted in 
closing down brothels. They flourish. Having been declared shut, 
they reopen with rapidity. Various evils, however, increase, 
including disease and the ramp of the secret societies. These 
prey on the elderly women’s earnings from free and, yes, in 1931, 
not a few slave girls of tender years, frightened prisoners 
in these unauthorised homes. Medical inspection has ceased or 
dropped to an imperceptible amount—with obvious consequences. 
Encouragement of women immigrants, and, or, insistence on men 
being accompanied by women, both in possession of a small sum of 
money, so that in the absence of immediate work neither should 
at once become a burden, or a menace, to the community, might 
solve simultaneously a number of acute if obvious problems. 
Sex-levelling might also effect the fulfilment of the demands of 
the League of Nations for a reduced opium expenditure in Malaya. 
In the Federated Malay States alone in a recent year the net 
revenue from chandu (prepared opium) was a little below two 
million pounds sterling, a significant total by the side of 
#20,000,000—government revenue of British Malaya in the same 
twelve months. 

Last but not least, in political development it is the Chinese 
who are urging changes, more representation in the colony’s Legis- 
lature for unofficials and a measure of voting by ballot. At present 
the Council consists of the Governor and thirteen official and thir- 
teen unofficial members. The unofficials include six or seven 
Asiatics, and an extension of the coloured element is a hope of 
the near future. In these and other matters Malaya’s (and most 
Colonies’) greatest danger lies in meddling from outside. Ques- 
tions are asked at Westminster by men who in some cases have not 
a rudimentary acquaintance with the problems involved. Mis- 
understandings arise locally and with them much prejudice, 
because it is seldom realised in a colony by little-experienced poli- 
ticians that any M.P., anxious to secure limelight, may put down 
questions at Westminster. Not long ago, for instance, Sir Cecil 
Clementi banned the local activities of the Nationalist Party of 
China. Sir Cecil, who has an intimate knowledge of Chinese 
languages and customs, saw what is commonly understood in 
Malaya, that financial and moral support for the Kuomintang did 
not always coincide with the donors’ free will or opinion. The ban, 
however, was subsequently modified, and under a Bill recently 
read in the Legislature the Chinese may belong to the Kuomintang 
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in China, but branches must not be formed in Malaya. It is a grave 
step, from which irreparable harm may come. 

And now to the future. As a result of an important conference 
attended by the Sultans and leading officials before the Governor 
went on leave, partial or complete unification of posts and tele- 
graphs, the medical, public works and customs departments in the 
peninsula may be anticipated. The obstacle to these changes 
has been the disinclination of rulers of unfederated States to 
surrender power. They are conscious of the limitations of authority 
exercised by rulers in the federated States. Malaya has arrived, 
however, at a stage when she must consider the interests of the 
country, in face of modern developments, greater than the semb- 
lance of prestige of any one Sultan. This means the preparation 
of a scheme that can be as effective in theory as, if not demo- 
cratically the equal of, the American Constitution. If the Malay 
lived alone and Malaya were not in the gigantic trans-Asiatic 
migration belt, it would be cruel to urge him to change his 
delightfully happy ways and pomp and ceremony. But the people 
whom the Malay called in have a duty to him and to themselves 
to safeguard the indigenous population. Immigration must be 
restricted. The Malay rulers must meet frequently to decide 
how to unite—if the position is explained frankly, there will be no 
lack of response. As Mr. Lim Cheng Ean, the erudite barrister- 
politician, born in the Straits and educated at Cambridge, said 
recently to his people, ‘‘ you must make your choice deliberately.”’ 
Let them, he urged, claim their birthright as Straits-born Chinese 
if they choose to be British; and if they want to remain Chinese 
they must behave consistently. With immigration checked, a 
more settled and less incursive population would help education 
on homogeneous lines. Gradually the Chinese and Indians would 
assimilate a Malayan-British character. The regular militarist 
processions organised on Chinese festivals, a demonstration of 
power and a challenge to the colony, would die out. The Straits 
Chinese can only occupy the place in the Legislature that their 
loyalty, undivided, their industry and their numbers warrant. 
With more political representation and standardised education, 
participation in the Civil Service could not be delayed for long. 
Britain would be able to say to the Malays: 

“We have helped you to attain the power and the ability of 
governing yourselves. You are now in no internal danger— 
externally we will continue to guard you. We are not afraid, 
as friends whom you called in many years ago to protect you 
and educate you, to hand over major control in your affairs to 
yourselves, and those who have proved themselves loyal to your 


soil. We have done our duty. You are no longer children of the 
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British Commonwealth, but partners.’”? ‘That must be the goal 
of British policy in Malaya. 
GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


[Since the above article was set up in type, a Durbar has been held 
by the High Commissioner, who informed the Rulers of Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang that he proposed to change 
their status—to place it on a similar basis as the unfederated States. 
“This, I hope,’’ he declared, ‘‘ will lead to an increased under- 
standing between all these States in matters of common interest. I 
look forward to the creation of a Malay brotherhood of nations.”’ 
Their Highnesses the Rulers have unanimously approved the outline 
of the changed policy. For the peninsula Central Postal and Rail- 
way Boards are to be established. For the entire country, too, a 
Customs Union is proposed. ‘‘ It is almost certain,’’ to quote the 
official memorandum, “‘ that a general import tariff will soon have to 
be established as a means of maintaining a reasonably stable 
revenue.” ‘Thus Malaya is approaching a little nearer the goal of 
unity all her friends desire her to reach. } 


MARK RUTHERFORD. 
(1831-1913) 
i OC)": after the other,’’ Mr. Hugh Walpole remarked lately, 


“the Victorian figures are returning.’ But the subject 

of this centenary study was a recluse in his lifetime, whose 
modesty chose to forgo recognition as an author. In manner and 
theme he belonged to the nineteenth century so essentially that 
we can hardly look for a great revival of his fame in an age when 
cleverness and a stimulating style are generally preferred to level- 
toned wisdom, and when his characteristic turn of thought and 
phrase have become unfashionable. 

It was a rare occurrence when a writer on public affairs, not 
long ago, enforced his argument with a quotation from ‘‘ wise old 
Mark Rutherford.” Even that once familiar pen-name for 
William Hale White is almost unknown to the younger generation 
to-day, and his books are perhaps remembered but vaguely by 
those nearer his own times. Yet the publication of a series of 
his Letters,* eleven years after his death, may well have sent its 
readers back to the Autobiography and the Journal, to Miriam’s 
Schooling, and the rest, with quickened interest in one who was 
by nature both scholar and prophet. For the Letters, covering a 
period of forty years, are the true biography of a man who 
possessed ‘‘ an individual soul and a self-acquired faith ”’ ; reflect- 
ing his sombre temperament, his tendency to sift and weigh, to 
criticise and protest—as well as his capacity for tender and faithful 
friendship. In these it is not difficult to trace the growth of his 
mind and spirit, ever reaching out to that which he called “ the 
purely universal ’’; his prejudices softening as he came to realise 
that ‘‘ the orbit of our earth is a noble compromise, and our 
existence is a compromise between passion and intellect.’? Or, as 
he expressed it elsewhere : 

Only when I got much older did I discern the duty of accepting 
life as God has made it, and thankfully receiving any scrap of 
love offered to me, however imperfect it might be.f 

That conclusion was as much part of Hale White’s philosophy 
as his more detached and ironical moods; for the circumstances of 
his life both debarred him from easy relations with his fellows, 
and made him specially dependent on human sympathy. He could 
be almost fiercely intolerant of conventional standards of conduct, 
superficial culture, or the modernist’s flouting of tradition, which 
seemed to him equally stupid and presumptuous. He breaks out 
into scathing contempt against ‘‘the miserable creatures who, 


* Letters to Three Friends. Oxford University Press. 1924. 
+ The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. 1881. 
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blind to all the past, think to abolish Christianity and substitute 
arithmetic and geography.’’ Again, he declares, “‘ I cannot endure 
the critical measuring attitude towards great men. I see . . . that 
Tennyson and Wordsworth are to be picked over, and that a little 
thin volume in each case is to be excerpted containing all that is 
supposed to deserve preservation.’’ A letter written when he was 
over seventy to Mr. Philip Webb shows how deeply he could be 
stirred by goodness ranged against folly and cruelty, as he found 
them opposed in ‘‘ the original documentary evidence ’’ of the 
trial of Joan of Arc: 
Oh, that you or I could have been at Rouen with ten thousand 
soldiers and artillery, wherewith to blast into hell that damned 
bishop and his crew, English and French, who tried and burnt 


the saintly heroine! Oh, that I could have gone with her to 
execution, and have stood at her side in the flames! 


As a whole his life was outwardly uneventful, but his parentage, 
and certain episodes in his early manhood, determined the political 
and religious bias of his mind. He was born at Bedford, on 
December 22nd, 1831, the eldest son of William White, a book- 
seller and printer in the town, who afterwards held the post of 
doorkeeper in the House of Commons for thirty years. In the 
Autobiography he describes the strange conditions of his childhood, 
and the interminable services and meetings which were part of his 
home life. His father and mother were “‘ rigid Calvinistic Inde- 
pendents,’’ and desired above all things that he should become a 
minister of that body. He was educated at Bedford Modern School, 
and entered the Countess of Huntingdon’s college at Cheshunt at 
the age of seventeen, continuing his theological training at New 
College, St. John’s Wood. It was at this time that he read Words- 
worth’s Lyrical Ballads, with far-reaching results to himself. 

It excited a movement and a growth which went on till, by 


degrees, all the systems which enveloped me like a body 
gradually decayed from me and fell away into nothing. 


He passed into that new stage of being when 


the story of Genesis and of the Gospels has been rewritten, when 
God has visibly walked in the garden, and the Son of God has 
drawn men away from their daily occupations into the divinest 
of dreams.* 


It was not surprising that, in the glow of this inner revelation, 
Hale White found the theological and Biblical teaching of the 
College ‘a sham.’ he inevitable clash between the young 
student and the authorities soon followed, and he, with two other 
students, was expelled for ‘‘ unorthodox views concerning the 
Biblical Canon ’’—not for any more vital heresy. His sensitive 


*The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. 
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spirit had received a rude shock, but even then he was able to 
discern that it was his teachers’ religiosity, their travesty of faith, 
and not faith itself, which had caused the breach between himself 


and them. Long afterwards he summed up what he had learned 
from that early experience : 


He who by painful processes has found yes and no alternate 
for so long that he is not sure which is final, is the last man in 
the world, if he for the present is resting in yes, to crucify 
another who can get no further than no. ‘The bigot is he to 
whom no such painful processes have ever been permitted.* 

He never wavered in his loyalty to spiritual truth, as he appre- 
hended it, and the cause of righteousness. In his latter years his 
innately Puritan temper, nourished on Milton and Bunyan, did 
not prevent him from discovering in the Catholic system ‘‘ nothing 
less than a divine casket of precious remedies.’? In a letter dated 
1911 he wrote: 

I think you would admit (I am sure I do) that at any rate 
the symbolism of Catholicism, as for example at Candlemas, is 
sometimes expressive of deeper truth than anything that can be 
put into words. Catholicism herein shows profounder insight 
than Protestantism into the nature of truth and of man. 
Catholicism knows what words cannot do. Protestantism 
struggles to put everything into words. ‘The vital part of 
religion is wordless and purely symbolic. 

The young student could no longer hope for anything but an 
unofficial ministry, and was compelled to find other means of live- 
lihood. Early in the ’fifties he was engaged by John Chapman as 
an assistant on the book-selling side of his business. At that time 
Chapman, a strangely magnetic and versatile man, carried on his 
various activities as editor, publisher, and writer, and attracted to 
his evening gatherings ‘‘ a galaxy of mid-Victorian talent ’’ which 
included Thackeray, Carlyle, Dickens, Froude, Emerson, Forster, 
Lewes, and Herbert Spencer. He had published Mary Ann 
Evans’s translation of Strauss’s Leben Jesu in 1846. After her 
father’s death and her return to England from Geneva, she 
renewed relations with him, and undertook to review Mr. Mackay’s 
book, The Progress of the Intellect for the Westminster Review, 
which Chapman had just bought. Early in 1851 she left Coventry 
for a long visit to London and stayed at 142 Strand, where, in 
addition to their other enterprises, Mr. and Mrs. Chapman kept 
a boarding house. ‘Towards the end of that year, she returned to 
the Strand to become the assistant editor of the Review, contribut- 
ing afticles also from time to time, and entering on a new existence, 
filled with attractive figures and exciting interests for her intense 
affections and rare mental powers. 


* The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. 
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Miss Haldane,* in describing this formative period of George 
Eliot’s life, does not forget to mention the youth who stood as it 
were on the edge of this brilliant group, observing, and receiving 
lifelong impressions, in his quiet fashion. She says: 

Perhaps no one has given such a veracious and moving 
account of what serious and earnest young manhood passed 
through during that momentous period of heart-searching in the 
latter part of last century as the writer who became known to 
us as Mark Rutherford. One can conceive how the shy, 
awkward youth when he first came to Mr. Chapman’s house 
was drawn towards Miss Evans whom he found vis-a-vis to him 
at luncheon. Her qualities appear to have struck him at once, 
and especially the manner in which she greeted a trifling remark 
made by him, so as to give it some importance. 

Hale White was her junior by eleven years, and their careers 
lay far apart, but a real affinity existed between their minds, par- 
ticularly in ethical matters. George Eliot, with her abiding 
‘‘ realisation of the moral side of life,’’ might herself have made 


Hale White’s definition of faith, as shown supremely in the teach- 
ing of Christ : 


‘This has always seemed to me the real meaning of faith. It 
is permanent confidence in the (moral) idea, a confidence never 
to be broken down by apparent failure, or by examples by 
which ordinary people prove that qualification is necessary. + 

And George Eliot’s words, in a letter to Mary Ponsonby, express 
not only her own passionate conviction, but Mark Rutherford’s 
ripest judgment : 

Pity and fairness—two little words which, carried out, would 
embrace the utmost delicacies of the moral life—seem to me not 
to rest on unverifiable hypotheses, but on facts quite as 
irreversible as the perception that a pyramid will not stand on 


its apex. 

Hale White was still a young man when George Eliot’s 
first novels appeared. To the seeking minds of that day they held 
a message of extraordinary force and beauty, and an entirely 
new interpretation of English country life in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. ‘The earliest of the ‘‘ Mark .Rutherford ”’ 
series was published in 1881, and its sequel four years later. 
These autobiographical books, under the assumed editorship of 
““ Reuben Shapcott,’’? were followed by a group of so-called novels, 
for which the author’s pseudonym was maintained, beginning with 
The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane and ending with Catherine 
Furze (1893). Though Hale White’s imaginative writing lacks 
the dramatic power, the wide range of Lumour and tragedy in 
George Eliot’s best work, its men and women are equally true 


* George Eliot and her Times. 1927. ° 
+ Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. 1885. 
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to English types; spiritual contemporaries, with the same aspira- 
tions, difficulties, and failures; fighting through all conflicts, as 
Miss Haldane says, ‘‘ with their heart-blood.’”? The Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane is worthy to stand beside Silas Marner, as the 
intimate history of a man’s soul in the troubled years before and 
aiter Waterloo, and for its picture of Cowfold in 1840. In 1898 
Hale White had the opportunity of sitting at the desk where 
George Eliot had writen her novels, of reading some of her (un- 
published) letters to her step-children, and the little notebooks 
“in which she jotted down the things that came into her head.” 
This experience moved him to write : 


What a picture they gave of her strenuousness, of her keen, 


constant endeavour! . . . They were very pathetic to me, and, 
reviving my old passion for the woman, they made me begin to 
read her all over again. . . . I am glad to find that my feeling 


towards her has lost none of its intensity, and that, as a whole, 
what I thought of her five-and-thirty years ago is what I think 
of her now. There are submarine caves which she has sounded, 
into which no plummet but hers has been dropped. I do not 
say that others have not gone as deep, or perhaps deeper, but 
the bottom of the ocean is vast, and she ranks as a first explorer. 


While living in London, Hale White acted as letter-writer on 
political subjects for the Scotsman and other provincial journals ; 
but in 1854 he entered the civil service as a clerk in Somerset 
House, and was transferred a few years later to the Admiralty, 
where, after becoming assistant director of contracts, he remained 
till he retired at the age of sixty. Probably that regular employ- 
ment, though it did not call out his highest abilities, was a safe- 
guard for a mind given to introspection and subject to depression. 
He brought to enforced routine his qualities of accuracy and integ- 
rity, his mastery of that which has been called “* the art of 
doing one thing at a time, and doing it with total dedication.” 
Throughout those years he never ceased to lead the inner life of a 
student, with the Bible, Virgil, and Shakespeare as greater lights 
in his firmament; a deep love of music, and a poet’s response to 
the beauty of sky and sea. Roger’s rule, ‘" When a new book is 
published, I read an old one,’’ appealed to him; but his unfailing 
interest in art and science—particularly astronomy—and his keen 
appreciation of the work of his contemporaries, forbade him to 
adopt it rigidly. Towards the close of the nineteenth century, he 
stated his own literary faith in no uncertain terms : 


We must be thankful that we have lived through, or partly in, 
one of the most glorious periods of English poetry, philosophy, 
and att. Excepting in the reign of Elizabeth, there has been 
nothing like the era from 1775 to 1895. Ruskin now is the last, 
and after him the deluge. 

VoL. CXL. at 
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Yet he sometimes showed a wistful desire to understand, and 
keep abreast of, the newer manifestations of thought and belief. 
He had a peculiar horror of unreality and the stereotyped: “‘ the 
same stony road on which not even a spontaneous weed lifts its 
head,’’ whether in daily life, literature, or religion. After reading 
Synge’s Avan Islands in his old age, he wrote: “‘It holds me, 
clutches me, I may say. It will not let me go. I am no critic, 
but for me it has rare qualities such as I have not found for 
many a day. Sorrow, sorrow that the man died so young. Perhaps, 
however, it was as well. He was saved from becoming literary.”’ 
‘‘T am always asking younger people than myself for news of the 
spiritual world,’ he declared in 1907; and his definition of 
Respectability as ‘‘ really the devil, the true devil, imposture, 
lying, thieving, the root of evil,’’ has a very modern ring. ‘The 
same alertness, and determination to face the light to the end, 
prompted him to write at the close of his thirty-eight years of work 
at a Government desk (1892) : 

To-day has been my last day at the office! I don’t deny that 
I could have made too much of the epoch . . . and have allowed 
myself to feel more than it would do me any good to feel; but 
I strive not to look that way. . . . The only remedy for such 
reflections is to turn ... towards the Eternities; continually 
to look upwards and forwards—never behind and below—and 
to evermore take interest in the newest authentic voices of the 
time. 

Under his own name, Hale White published translations of 
Spinoza’s Ethic and Emendation of the Intellect ; and a small book 
on Bunyan was undertaken at the repeated request of the 
publisher. Writing to Mr. Philip Webb (1905), with a copy of 
the book, he remarks: 

Friends and critics have complained that I have given too 
much of Bunyan himself. My theory has always been that if you 
really wish to exhibit a great man you should let him speak. 
. .. To say I did not enjoy my little labour would be untrue. 
I did enjoy it, and naturally all the more because Elstow and 
the Ouse and in a measure the temper of the man are in my 
blood. But with the utmost sincerity I also say that my essay 
fails. It wants strength, patience, and historical knowledge. It 
wants ten years’ more work. Say nothing about it. 

Certainly Bunyan’s inspiration and source were also in the blood 
of this later son of Bedford. It was his habit to read the Bible 
through once in every three years, and his comments on his daily 
study are often original and illuminating. To one of his old 
friends he writes : 

I have devoted lately my mornings before breakfast to that 


very ancient volume the Bible, and am nearly at the end of 
Isaiah, edified and excited as I am sure I should not have been 
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by anything advertised, piping hot, for many a year. . . . Com- 
pared with anything in our literature, it is like a palace at 
Damascus contrasted with a British “ gentleman’s residence ’’; 
may be a mansion, but nevertheless not Oriental. ‘I'he moment 
I open the Bible, I feel I am in a new world: I have died and 
am born again. We are not familiar with the Bible. What we 
are familiar with is a set of notions of our own creation which 
we suppose we have extracted from the Bible, but few indeed 
are those who breathe the air of Palestine. 


Mr. H. W. Massingham, to whom acknowledgment is due from 
any other writer on this subject, refers to Hale White’s essay on 
the Book of Job as “‘a brilliant analysis,” but the term suggests 
more ‘‘ logical completeness,’’ and a more self-displaying method, 
than his sober approach to those agelong mysteries which con- 
stantly occupied his own intellect and heart. Hale White never 
over-rated the functions of a critic, and reminded himself that “‘ it 
is by admiration and not by criticism that we live, and the main 
purpose of criticism should be to point out something to admire, 
which we should not have noticed.’’ He was always mindful of the 
responsibility of utterance. ‘‘ Great is the power of a thought,”’ 
he wrote in Miriam’s Schooling, ‘‘ but greater still is the power 
of a phrase, and it may be questioned whether phrase is not more 
directly responsible for our religion, our politics, our philosophy, 
our love, our hatred, our hopes and fears.’’ 

Now that Tennyson has returned to favour as a poet, it is 
interesting to read Hale White’s defence of him in 1897, when 
“the cultured folk ’’ were dismissing him because he was popular 


and intelligible. 


Nothing in these days is acceptable but raging passion or the 
expression of a scepticism which is supposed to be quite original 
but is as old as man and has been expounded once for all in 
Job and Ecclesiastes. ‘he moral effect of art and form such as 
Tennyson’s is not recognised. We admire them, but if they 
possess us they have consequences which are far-reaching—even 
to the very depths. A line is passed round tragic emotion, 
otherwise shapeless; it is curbed by beauty... . 

That Tennyson occasionally wandered into doubtful meta- 
physics I admit. . . . He could not escape the penalty laid 
upon us all by the nineteenth century, and there is less of its 
influence in him than in nine-tenths of his contemporaries. . 
He has all Virgil’s command over language, all his tenderness, 
all his tempered piety, all his delicacy in the treatment of the 
old mythology, all his sadness at the absence of certainty, and, 
nevertheless, his self-arrest precisely at the point where defini- 
tion would be dishonest... . 

I must excuse myself by the plea that I belong to the Tenny- 
son-Carlyle-Ruskin epoch. When I was a boy these men were 
the appointed channels through which the new life was poured 


into me, and. . . all the more receptive of the young men of 
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that day. I cannot believe, when I call to mind what Tennyson 
was to all of us then, that my estimation of him was a self- 
begotten illusion. Goethe somewhere says . . . that the verdict 
on a man of mark which is most worth consideration is that 
passed on him by his intelligent youthful contemporaries. 


Hale White’s portrait at the age of seventy-six agrees with the 
impression of one who saw him for the first time and was sur- 
prised to find ‘‘a ruddy, apparently robust almost sailor-like 
man.” ‘There is the look of habitual observation, the penetrating 
gaze of one accustomed to decide and command. Yet, apart from 
his daily work at the Admiralty, most of his life was spent in 
various country places in the Home counties, where he took no 
kind of leadership in local affairs, and had few neighbours who 
shared his tastes. He suffered the trial of frequent ill-health, and 
detested noise with a forcible eloquence approaching Carlyle’s. 
He was painfully conscious of the drawbacks of his ‘‘ wretched 
temperament ”’; of a certain strain of restless bitterness which at 
times escaped his control. He longed to possess the even spirit for 
which Donne prayed in his Litany : 


From being anxious or secure, 
Dead clods of sadness, or light squibs of mirth. .. . 


On receiving a photograph of Emerson from America, he wrote : 
‘“T shall frame mine and hang it up as a perpetual incitement, in 
its perfect calm, to the acquisition of a temper which the older 
I get the more I discern to be the one thing blessed and needful.”’ 
If he never attained to that high serenity, it must be remembered 
that he was bred in dissenting Calvinism, once described by him 
as “‘a religion which is entirely metaphysical, and encourages, 
unhappily, in everyone a taste for tremendous problems.’? His 
nature was at once vigorous, melancholy, and passionate. Having 
counted in youth the cost of building his own watch-tower, and 
reared it with persistent toil, he dwelt in it; experiencing the 
inevitable loneliness of one whose vision is on another level than 
the crowd’s; and learning there to “‘ publish his convictions, but 
not his doubts.”’ 

It is difficult to make a finished portrait of a man so strangely 
compounded of pride and humility, vehemence and reserve, ardour 
and austerity. Like his revolutionary hero, Zachariah Coleman, 
he was 


. a character, but a character disappointing to persons who 


prefer men and women of linear magnitude to those of three 
dimensions. 


Mourie, Kent. 


ee 


AeTRACHER’S” RETROSPECT; “1871-1937. 
() NE evening, early in 1931, in a barely furnished schoolroom 


attached to a chapel in Kentish Town, I spent an hour in 

telling stories to two-score working-class girls and boys, 
members of a Co-operative Guild. I told how Murillo painted a 
noble picture on a Spanish dinner-napkin; how young Canova 
carved a lion out of butter; how a blacksmith proved to Solomon 
that he had had a vital part in the building of the Temple; how 
music was created, as Heine relates, by the leper of Limburg; and 
how the lyrist Amphion and quarryman Zethus reared the 
ramparts of Thebes. The point of it all was that human genius 
and co-operation use the humblest materials for fine constructions. 
As I passed out from this romantic dream into the unromantic 
streets of Kentish Town, I remembered that two months more 
would complete the sixtieth year since, as a boy-teacher, I gave 
my first lesson to rustic lads in a Church of England school, shaded 
by the elms of the village green, some twenty miles from London. 
During most of that period—of which twenty-five years covered 
primary school-teaching, 1871-1896, and the rest embraced 
experience as a Leicester School-board and Education Committee 
member, and propaganda all round England, and teaching tours in 
India (1913), and the United States (1911 and 1913-14)—-my con- 
tacts have been mainly with the children of the common people. 
And it is chiefly from (so to speak) the proletarian standpoint that 
I here swiftly review schools, and activities, and educational 
evolution. 

I gained my earlier teaching experiences, often at the cost of 
unhappiness to the children, in two Buckinghamshire villages, and 
in the period when the ‘‘ Revised Code ”’ of 1862 was exercising its 
widespread and vicious influence. Its system of “‘ Payment by 
Results,’ that is, payment of grants to schools on the basis of 
marks given by inspectors to individual children for their reading, 
writing and arithmetic, produced spiritual misery comparable with 
the physical misery endured by the child victims of the Industrial 
Revolution. Gradgrind class-drill, caning, bullying, “‘ keeping- 
in,’ and the hardship of fees of weekly coppers wrung from scant 
purses, combined to make a contemptible ‘‘ Dark Age’’ in the 
history of our so-called national education. In the first of my 
villages, the vileness of the Code was effectively countered by the 
gracious personality of the Rector, a member of the Russell family, 
who frequently visited the school, read stories, introduced friends 
who gave travel-talks, and (following Matthew Arnold’s lead) 
opened up the treasures of English poetry. A great distance now 
separates me from the Anglican creed; but the memory of this 
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Russell, and the sight of Church-school teachers in remote hamlets 
or crowded quarters of London doing their intimate best, in 
wretched buildings, with the children of perhaps two generations, 
has touched me more deeply than the list of scholarships won by 
the pupils of finely equipped municipal schools. As to the second 
of my Bucks villages, I can speak only in melancholy. Not far 
from the stately Chequers, our school windows looked upon charm- 
ing woodlands and upon broad fields that seemed to breathe Gray’s 
Elegy. Entirely aloof from this rural inspiration, we—myself, 
and three immature children called ‘‘ pupil-teachers ’’—gloomily 
obeyed a Diocesan Syllabus of religion, and the anzemic Code, and 
taught a crass medley of useless sums, and parsing, and capes-and- 
rivers geography. Nor am I sure that the progressive spirit of 
1931 has yet attuned village schools to the natural call of the 
countryside. 

The ensuing sixteen years were spent in London Board-schools ; 
eight years in Bethnal Green, on whose lights and shadows the 
distinguished Professor of Italian, Thomas Okey, and I have 
smilingly compared notes; and eight in Limehouse by the misty 
‘Thames, where scores of boys attended school ragged and shoeless. 
Overcrowding of classes was frightful. I started one year with a 
register of 119 boys, and go was a familiar total all over England. 
These were the miserable days of ‘‘ Payment by Results.’’ 
Children were ‘‘ kept-in ’’ dinnerless, or bent over nasty slates and 
hopeless sums, in dimly-lit rooms, till six o’clock, and the thwack 
of the cane resounded. We cowered at the annual approach of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector. Against this system, which was as morally 
disgraceful to the England of that time as are slavery and forced 
labour to the Abyssinia or Liberia of to-day, the teachers bitterly 
complained ; and I can recall a suicide. The National Union of 
Teachers (a group of but 11,000 in 1879) raised unending protest. 
Perhaps in a compassionate effort to cheer our dusk, a venerable 
City tea-merchant, Mr. Twining, persuaded some of the teachers 
to follow a bright little course of simple experimental science 
lessons, and I and others carried the apparatus and ideas into 
school. An inspector watched me and my boys in this happy 
diversion, and (mindful of the daily ‘‘ Payment by Results ” 
cram) whispered: ‘‘ Well, this is better than nigger-driving.”’ 
Another attempt to escape the prison-house took the form of Satur- 
day excursions to places of interest; and, long before ‘‘ School 
Journeys ’’ were officially recognised, I led small groups of East 
End lads to the Tower, Westminster Abbey, Guildhall, etc., and 
the Jewish Sabbath yielded us a little relief from the dreadful 
bondage. 


An unimaginative and uncritical scheme of ‘‘ Simple Bible 
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Lessons ’’ furnished an introduction to each day’s mechanical 
routine. As I rebelled, in print, against a dull theology which I 
regarded as essentially irreligious, the Rev. J. R. Diggle, Chair- 
man of the School Board, quite justifiably taxed me with heresy, 
and politely hinted that it would be well to apply for exemption 
from the duty of imparting the “‘ Religious Instruction.’ ‘The 
Board did exempt me. ‘This liberal treatment, characteristic of 
the nineteenth century, had a unique consequence—for some 
fifteen-hundred mornings (1888-1896), I left my class-room while 
a colleague, with some measure of Pauline or Lutheran enthusiasm, 
gave the Bible lesson in my stead. On the School Board I had the 
definite sympathy of the Rev. Stewart Headlam (of ‘‘ Old Vic ” 
Shakespearean memories) and the Unitarian, Rev. Copeland Bowie, 
and a friendly word was expressed by Allanson Picton in the 
House of Commons. 

This dual experience, in the secular and the theological fields, 
had convinced me that our primary schools failed in a marked 
degree to train youth for either the duties or the creative fellowship 
indicated in Auguste Comte’s noble maxim: ‘‘ Live for others: 
Family, Country, Humanity.’”’ In an obscure Ethical Sunday 
School in Old Ford, attended by two or three score working-class 
girls and boys, I systematically framed simple conduct and citizen- 
ship lessons, adapted to all modes of thought and faith, in a manner 
sufficiently typified by the Kentish Town address mentioned in 
my opening paragraph. Dr. Stanton Coit and others thought along 
similar lines. We seemed inevitably impelled into a ‘‘ Movement.”’ 
Under the chairmanship of Frederic Harrison, at a meeting in 
December 1897 we initiated a national propaganda which, through 
the Moral Education League, functioned actively, with the 
assistance of Professor J. S. Mackenzie, Sir William Collins, Dr. 
Gooch, and many other educationists, till the outbreak of the Great 
War. ‘The movement visibly influenced the time-tables of a 
hundred or more local Education Authorities in England and 
Wales, and had sympathetic responses in the Dominions. It left 
a mark on the English Code of 1906—‘‘ Moral Instruction should 
form an important part of the curriculum of every Elementary 
School ’’; and a harmonious passage in the Code of 1904 1s still 
retained in the official Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. 
Though some colleagues placed a stronger emphasis on ‘ moral 
lessons”? than I did myself, I still judged it timely and useful 
to illustrate that method wherever adult audiences would patiently 
listen to my story-talks. Hence my three hundred and forty public 
addresses to United States children (including negroes five times) 
in forty cities; and a series of similar talks to Indian youths int 
eight cities of the Bombay Presidency, and, by H.H. the Gaekwar’s 
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desire, in Baroda; together with ethical lessons and League of 
Nations talks in more than two hundred British towns and villages 
(r908-1931). I have found a oneness of response from all these 
varied types of young people. And here I may record that, in 
close association with our English movement, the first International 
Congress of Moral Education was held in London in 1908, being 
promoted by Sir Michael Sadler, Mr. Gustav Spiller and others ; 
and this was followed by Congresses, open equally to all faiths and 
parties at The Hague, 1912; Geneva, 1922; Rome, 1926; and the 
Sorbonne University, 1930. In attending every one of these 
assemblies, I have increasingly felt that civilisation is on the 
threshold, but only on the threshold, of a vast and splendid 
development of educational ideals on a basis of world unity. It 
was to the Paris Congress of last year that, remembering the young 
faces confronting me on so many happy occasions, I ventured to 
offer the thought: ‘“There is but one child in the world.”’ 

In what way can England co-operate educationally in the con- 
struction of this world unity? But how can this vital question be 
answered without agreement as to what ‘‘ education ’’ means? It 
is now many years since I presented the answer in the following 
terms : 


The aim of education should be service of family and common- 
wealth, expressed in material, intellectual, and artistic industry, 
inspired by history, and perpetually responsive to the claims of 
the whole circle of humanity; and this duty of service applies to 
all members of the community without exception. 


I stress the phrase: ‘‘ Inspired by history.’? When I began to 
feel the inadequacy of set programmes of ethical lessons (though 
they may help), I more and more perceived the necessity for a 
renascence of educational method as a whole. Patterns, so to 
speak, of such ‘‘ holism ’’ (as General Smuts would say), are seen 
in the Hebrew Bible, which outlines man’s history as a divine 
order, and in the Catholic doctrine, which rests on the complete 
Bible history, interpreted by the Church as educator. Cannot 
education—whether directed by a Code or not; whether in public 
schools, or private, or the home—expand to a catholicity which will 
take all social evolution for its province, and the genius of our 
entire race, moral, civic and creative, as its theme? This does not 
mean laying before youth an immense world-chronology. It means 
revealing systematically, in the cruder or the maturer stages, the 
elements of love, order and progress expressed in man’s nature- 
conquest, industry, art, science, and community-life, and always 
illuminating the story with biography and legend. And all the 
world-faiths can thus be appreciated with equal respect; for all 
the faiths are essentially based on their biographies and legends, 
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and not on their dogmas. Such a conception of history, governing 
all so-called ‘‘ subjects ”’ (reading, writing, arithmetic, geography 
and the rest), I have had the privilege of commending at a notable 
Geschichtstagung at Berlin, 1924. Every year marks a stronger 
convergence of educationists towards this central objective. And I 
take the opportunity to say that a special Congress on this topic 
of History teaching is being planned by H.E. Sefior Don Rafael 
Altamira (Judge at the Court of International Justice) and 
M. M. Lhéritier, Sec. General of the Comité International des 
Sciences Historiques, Paris. 

I rejoiced unfeignedly when, in July 1926, the Code of Regula- 
tions for England and Wales omitted the long-customary list of 
“ subjects,’’ and left the ordering of time-tables to the choice and 
good sense of Local Authorities and their teachers. ‘The contrast 
with the 3-R’s-mill slavery of 1871 was amazing and exhilarating. 
Subjects are, indeed, discussed by the Board of Education, but in 
a book whose very title shows the distance we have travelled since 
the dark days of ‘‘ Payment by Results,’’ namely Suggestions for 
Teachers. The road is clear for the development, patient and slow, 
of the inspiring history which will subordinate the lesser sorts of 
study to the supreme end of personal and social service in the 
drama of the ages and the races, the tribes and colours and nations. 
The task is splendid and difficult. The task of framing an 
unsectarian Covenant of a League of Nations would have appeared 
to our fathers insuperably difficult, but the thing was done in ro19. 
_ An unsectarian passage (already alluded to) in the Introduction 
to the Suggestions, treats the training of moral character, not as 
a subject, but as a principle and aim; and it applies to all our 
State-aided schools, no matter how much they may be divided on 
the ground of ‘‘ Religion’’ and ‘‘ Religious Instruction.”’ It 
would still apply, even if, as in New Zealand, France, and the 
United States, ‘‘ Religious Instruction ’’ was omitted. So, also, 
the gigantic work of building a real national unity, and an ultimate 
world-unity would constitute a vital duty of the school. On paper, 
and when stated in nineteenth-century terms of political neutrality 
to ‘‘ religion,’? the demand for the removal of ‘‘ Religious Instruc- 
tion’? is just. Yet I doubt if such a removal, effected in 193T1, 
would result in a larger peace and goodwill in the school world. 
The Protestant Free Church public of 1870-1 were virtually 
responsible for the present ‘“‘ religious difficulty é by their 
insistence on what were essentially sectarian ‘‘ simple Buble 
lessons.’ The situation being what it is, it would, in my judgment, 
be now advisable to allot grants for buildings and developments to all 
State-aided schools alike, on an equal scale, and with corresponding 
measures of control over all alike. I think that, as time goes on, 
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public opinion can be relied upon to keep the Council (‘‘Provided’’) 
schools free from ‘‘ religious”? tests for teachers, and leave these 
teachers at liberty to deal with the Bible on a constructive humanist 
basis, with historical and ethical interpretations. Such liberty 
being accorded, the reactionary type of teacher will tend to yield 
to the modernist ; and these changes will sooner or later influence 
the so-called ‘‘ Denominational ’’ schools. I insist, however, that 
these complications, unavoidable and regrettable, will be subor- 
dinated by public opinion (and in England no other engine of 
progress will finally serve) to the civic, unsectarian, and national 
call for moral training now embodied in the Board of Education’s 
statement, and to a broad and inspirational conception of history. 
We need no Code to supply an artificial history-food. I have in 
my time witnessed the awakening of courageous minds to this 
noble issue of a history-teaching consciously aiming at universal 
service and co-operation, in a sense of continuity with the moral 
evolution of past ages. I have an unshakable faith in the triumph 
of this ideal. Never before has so glorious a field of creative 
thought and action been spread before the feet of young educational 
pioneers. 
FREDERICK J. GOULD. 


SANTA CLAUS COMES TO LIFE. 
A gens remote little Essex village of Berden, seven miles from 


the nearest railway station, might seem an ideal spot for 
' the maintenance of customs long abandoned in more bustling 
localities. If no survivals are recorded there to stir the blood 
of the archeologist, it is at least worthy of his passing attention 
as the seat of a most interesting revival—for thirty years it has 
witnessed each December the enthronement of St. Nicholas’ Boy 
Bishop, who is chosen by the vicar of the parish to reign for the 
ensuing twelve months. There is no need at this time of day 
to introduce St. Nicholas as the Santa Claus who has become, 
within the last century, almost the personification of English 
Christmastide. The legend of the boys whom he saved, when 
Bishop of Myra in Asia Minor, from the pickling tub of the 
murderous innkeeper is almost as well known; but since it formed 
the medieval justification of his patron-sainthood of children, a 
reminder of its outline may not, perhaps, be without interest. 

It is said that a nobleman of Asia Minor once sent his children 
to receive their education in Athens; and on their way through 
Myra their father exhorted them to place themselves under the 
protection of the good Bishop Nicholas. But, as youngsters will, 
they preferred to see life for themselves, and put up at an inn; 
and the innkeeper, discovering that they were in possession of a 
goodly sum of money, murdered them and hid their dismembered 
bodies in the tub in which he pickled his bacon. Rumours of their 
disappearance came in time to the ears of Bishop Nicholas; and 
away he went, full of righteous indignation, to the innkeeper, 
demanding the truth of what was being said in Myra. At first the 
innkeeper was inclined to protest his innocence; but Nicholas 
by means of threats at last induced him to confess his guilt. 
Whereupon the Bishop made the sign of the Cross above the 
pickling tub, and prayed over it; and the boys stepped out alive 
and none the worse for their experience. 

Now although the Saint probably rose to fame as a sailors’ saint 
rather than as a saint of childhood, the young generation has 
almost always been in his care, and as early as the ninth century 
we come upon traces of a charming symbolisation of his person in 
the Greek Church. If, in effect, St. Nicholas is the patron saint of 
children, why should he not on certain specified occasions be 
publicly impersonated by a child ?—the train of thought will be 
clear to anyone who has watched a religious procession in a 
Catholic country. And so the custom grew of allowing a boy 
from the choir or the altar, elected by his fellows, to officiate in 
church upon St. Nicholas’s Day. Gradually the practice spread 
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and by the Middle Ages had covered a large part of Western 
Europe. In England we hear of these Boy Bishops, as they were 
called, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Salisbury, Exeter, Hereford, 
Gloucester, Colchester, Lichfield, Norwich, Lincoln, York, 
Beverley, Canterbury, Bristol, Worcester, Rotherham, Lambeth ; 
in the colleges of Magdalen, All Souls, and New at Oxford, and 
King’s at Cambridge; at Eton and Winchester. Even then the 
list is not complete, for they were probably elected in a great 
many smaller parishes and schools throughout the country. 
Furthermore, they are known to have held office in France, Spain, 
Germany, and Switzerland. But on the Continent they reigned, 
in general, for one day only—Holy Innocents’ Day—whereas in 
England they were usually chosen at the feast of St. Nicholas, 
December 6th, and continued their duties until Holy Innocents 
at the end of the month. 

From Bayeux in Normandy comes a curious legend to describe 
the origin of the custom in that place. In the cathedral of Bayeux 
is a well, and according to the legend a chorister fell down the well 
one Christmas Eve with his lighted candle. On account of his 
untimely death the whole festival of joy was plunged into gloom; 
but three days later, that is to say on Holy Innocents’ Day, he re- 
appeared upon the sea, some miles distant from Bayeux, still in 
his unspotted surplice and with the candle alight in his hand. He was 
conducted in a great procession of rejoicing to Bayeux, and there 
he told the bishop how, when he had fallen down the well, he had 
found himself in a vast and gorgeously lit chapel, where sat Our 
Lord in the midst of His Holy Innocents; how he had visited the 
beasts Behemoth and Leviathan and descended into nethermost 
Hell; and how in the end, by the Divine Grace of Our Saviour, 
he had been permitted to return safe and sound to earth. So 
impressed was the bishop by this marvellous narrative, avers the 
legend, that he placed the boy in his episcopal chair, robed him in 
his episcopal robes, and forbade him to quit his assumed dignity 
before the feast of the Holy Innocents was at an end. 

Though we need not take the legend very seriously, it does 
suggest something of the functions delegated to a Boy Bishop. The 
lad chosen represented, not his patron saint St. Nicholas only, 
but also the bishop or other ecclesiastical dignitary who ruled over 
the church in which he served and from whose boys he had been 
chosen; and it must be remembered that in the Middle Ages all 
boys either sang in the choir or served about the altar. He wore 
episcopal robes specially made for him, and carried a pastoral staff ; 
he performed all the offices of the church except the recital of 
Mass ; he preached, his sermons being written for him sometimes 
by famous divines. If prebends fell void during his term of office, 
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he had the right in some dioceses (Salisbury in England, for 
example, and Cambrai in Flanders) of filling them as he chose. 
He did, in short, everything that an authentic bishop had to do; 
and if he died during his reign, he was buried with full episcopal 
honours. What is popularly said to be the tomb of a Boy Bishop 
is to be seen at Salisbury Cathedral, and another at Lulworth 
Castle, preserved from Bindon Abbey. 

On the Eve of St. Nicholas, the Boy Bishop-elect was enthroned. 
Followed by his “clerks”? and by the regular celebrants, he 
then marched in procession from the choir to the altar, which 
he censed; then all sang the anthem, and the Boy Bishop 
recited the prayer appropriate to St. Nicholas. Returning to the 
choir, the boys seated themselves in the stalls usually occupied by 
the canons, while the canons had not merely to be content with the 
lower stalls abandoned by the youngsters, but had also to carry 
book, candles, and censers as if they were themselves servers. 
Having received his crozier from the cross-bearer, wearing his 
mitre and in his full vestments, the Boy Bishop finally gave 
benediction to the kneeling crowd, and the ceremony of enthrone- 
ment was completed. In Spain a dramatic—or melodramatic—note 
was introduced by the descent of two angels from the pinnacle of 
the church vaulting. These angels placed the mitre upon the Boy 
Bishop’s head, and then rose again into the dim spaces above the 
choir lights. Once installed, the Boy Bishop was expected to 
observe the tradition (which he doubtless did very willingly) of 
making a tour of the district, bestowing his benediction upon the 
people who presented themselves to him, and demanding in return 
the ‘‘ bishop’s subsidy ’? of money, cakes, sweetmeats, or beer. 
That this subsidy was generously forthcoming may perhaps be 
inferred (boys being much the same then as now, where gifts are 
concerned) from a statute dated 1337 of the collegiate church of 
St. Mary Ottery restraining the Boy Bishop of that year to his 
own parish. At any rate it is known that, some half-century 
later, the Boy Bishop of York ranged the countryside in search 
of subsidy, and yet more subsidy, as far afield as Bridlington, 
Leeds, Beverley, Fountains Abbey and Allerton. What the Boy 
Bishops of those places thought of the trespasser can only be 
conjectured. ; 

Other good fortune was wont to come his way also. Se 
was no uncommon thing for a wealthy man to prepare a 
feast for the Boy Bishop in particular and the children of 
the neighbourhood in general; in the Golden Legend, for in- 
stance, we read how “‘ a man, for the love of his sons that wente to 
scole for to lerne, halowed every year the feest of Saynt Nycolas 
moche solemnly. On a time it happed that the fader had doo 
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make redy a dyner and called many clerkes to this dyner ’’—the 
clerks being, of course, those accompanying the Boy. Bishop. 
Sometimes these feasts were pure junketings and merrymakings ; 
but at others the young guests were expected to return payment 
in the form of prayers for the soul of the donor. It also happened, 
especially if the Boy Bishop were a choir boy, that he could turn 
an honest penny on his own account. In 1299, Edward I, who 
was on his way to Scotland at the time, allowed one to sing 
vespers before him at Heton, near Newcastle in Northumberland, 
and gave the lad a present of no less than forty shillings. And of 
a certain north-country nobleman we read: ‘‘ My lord useth and 
accustomyth to gyfe yerly upon Saynt Nicolas-Even, if he kepe 
chappell for Saynt Nicolas, to the master of his childeren of his 
chapell, for one of the childeren of his chappell, yerely vi* viii*; and 
if Saynt Nicolas com owt of the towne wher my lord lyeth, and my 
lord kepe no chappell, then to have yerely iii® iiij*.”’ 

Nor was it boys alone who were allowed to celebrate their patron 
saint. Girls also enjoyed a corresponding institution of Girl 
Abbess. Less appears to be known about these Girl Abbesses 
than about their male counterparts—and indeed, they were prob- 
ably kept strictly confined within their convents—but that they 
were elected is shown by an injunction, given by Archbishop Peck- 
ham in 1278 to the nunnery of Godstowe in Oxfordshire, that on 
Holy Innocents’ Day public prayers should not be recited in the 
church per parvulas—by little girls; while at the Abbey of the 
Holy Trinity (Abbaye aux Dames) at Caen in Normandy, we 
know that a Girl Abbess was annually chosen on the same day to 
fulfil the functions of her adult superior. But since St. Catherine 
is regarded as one of the patron saints of girls (on most parts of 
the Continent to-day she is the patron of spinsters), it is not sur- 
prising to find a Girl Abbess sometimes chosen on her feast day at 
the end of November, rather than on that of St. Nicholas, and 
holding office until Holy Innocents. 

Originally the institution of the Boy Bishop was a solemn and 
reverent one; the first millennium of Christianity provided little 
leisure for laughter among the devout. But once established, it 
could afford to blossom and expand. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the religious fervour of the Middle Ages touched 
but a few receptive souls; the vast majority remained, in their 
physical and intellectual isolation, very close to the earth whence 
they had sprung. ‘That they were not without an appreciation 
of beauty and reverence is bountifully attested by the legends 
which they evolved; but human nature, it seems, cannot with- 
stand the temptation of laughing even at that which it holds dear. 
And so it came about that the election of the Boy Bishops, in 
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common with other institutions of religious import, degenerated 
from high seriousness to ever-increasing flippancy. As the Middle 
Ages passed into the early Renaissance, the symbolic ceremony 
sank into a burlesque, and by the reign of Henry VIII had become 
so completely an occasion for levity and disrespect that the king 
abrogated it by Royal Decree. 

But before we wholly condemn the flippancy which turned a 
religious event into a farce, let us glance for a moment at the 
feast of the Holy Innocents, when Continental Boy Bishops reigned 
and English Boy Bishops relinquished their three weeks’ autho- 
rity. On the Continent more than in this country it was the occa- 
sion for an outburst of every sort of excess, an occasion so 
dear to the hearts of the common people that in Provence, for 
example, a sixteenth-century bishop who had set his face against 
the prevailing blasphemy, was murdered for his pains. The out- 
standing characteristic of the day was the idea of topsy-turvydom. 
It was a common occurrence for the populace to take possession 
of the altar and there to profane and defile it. In the monastery 
of Antibes in Provence, even until the eighteenth century, lay 
brothers working in the kitchen changed places with the priests 
and celebrated Mass in church, wearing vestments turned inside 
out and spectacles made of orange peel, mumbling unintelligible 
jargon and uttering frightful cries. In the great convent of the 
Congregation de Notre Dame in Paris, even down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Holy Innocents’ Day was celebrated with 
festivities sadly out of keeping with the dignity of religion, 
but in perfect accordance with the traditional aspect of the Feast 
of Fools, as the day was named on the Continent. Taking place as 
it did at Christmastide, what can the popular (as distinct from 
religious) celebration of this feast have been but an intrusion 
into Christianity of the pagan Saturnalia, when slaves and masters 
changed places and a king was elected to impersonate the jovial 
Saturn? And is not flippancy upon that day to be, if not excused, 
at least looked upon with a more understanding and sympathetic 
eye, even though it made sad work of a Christian festival and a 
poetic fancy? At any rate, St. Nicholas and his Boy Bishop were 
caught up in its mocking laughter and turned willy-nilly, even 
among good Catholics, into objects of ridicule—which serves to 
point, in yet one more instance, the moral that not even our 
emotions are wholly our own, but are bequeathed to us from long- 
dead ancestors. ; 

Abroad, the custom of the Boy Bishop had been interdicted by 
the Council of Bale in 1431, a century before the decree of Henry 
VIII. Under the Catholic revival in Mary’s reign, however, we 
read that ‘‘ Saynt Nicolas, that is a boy habited like a bishop in 
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pontificabiliis, went abroad in most parts of London, singing after 
the old fashion, and was received by many ignorant but well- 
disposed people into their houses, and had as much good cheer 
as ever was wont to be had before, at least in many places.’’ Eliza- 
beth again put down the custom, this time finally, as far as England 
was concerned; but at Zug in Switzerland, and at Meiningen in 
Germany, it continued uninterrupted until the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. Now, although Elizabeth proceeded with some 
sternness against the Boy Bishops, she witnessed, and expressed 
her approval of, a curions Eton custom which may have had as its 
origin the lad’s tour of his diocese in quest of the “ bishop’s 
subsidy.’’ That custom was the Ad Montem procession. But from 
being religious in nature it was gradually transformed into a semi- 
military ceremony, a captain, lieutenants, ensigns and other officers 
among the schoolboys hiring uniforms from London for its 
observance. Yet still the collection of money continued, ostensibly 
to enable the head boy to be sent to Cambridge; and in return 
for a donation one was offered a pinch of salt. Outside the school 
the procession was formed; and this procession, after marching 
three times round the school buildings with drums and trumpets, 
made its way to Salt Hill, on the summit of which one of the 
scholars, dressed in black like a chaplain, read certain prayers. 
It is said that when Queen Charlotte was present at the Salt Hill 
ceremony, she thought it very irreligious—but then it was the 
tradition for the chaplain, at the end of his reading, to kick his 
clerk from the top of the hill to the bottom. The date, as well as 
the incidental features of the custom, changed with the years. It 
took place at one time on the first Tuesday in Hilary Term, and 
later in Whitsun week. Then it was held every two years; after- 
wards every three years, and in the middle of last century—just 
when the modern cult of Santa Claus was being introduced into 
this country from America on the one hand and Germany on the 
other—the last surviving relic of his old-time celebration was finally 
abolished. Its place is now taken by a St. Nicholas play held on 
December 6th within the College. 

On the Continent as well as in Berden, the present century has 
seen various attempts at reviving the institution of Boy Bishops. 
They bear, of course, little resemblance to those of history, if for 
no other reason than that they are arbitrarily chosen and not 
elected by their fellows, and that both their duties and their privi- 
leges are fictitious. Nevertheless we shall do ill to dismiss them 
summarily on account of their archzological shortcomings ; to have 
in one’s keeping, if only for a period, the good name of one of 
the foremost saints in Christendom is a not unworthy responsibility 
for a lad to bear. W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 
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THE Financia, PRopiem or Europe. 


HE great menace,’? said Mr. MacDonald on November 
roth, “‘ the great problem in front of us is the financial 
problem of Europe.’’ Even as he spoke the rumour spread 
that Hungary could-not now be saved, and would perforce default in 
December. Whether that particular rumour was destined to prove 
true or not, the central fact was that the winter’s diplomacy was 
bound largely to be determined by the financial emergency. The 
projected Disarmament Conference itself cannot be considered apart 
from its financial context. Although the difficulty and the danger 
are world-wide, it is demonstrably the case that the cardinal point 
is Europe, and in Europe, France. It is probably not a fanciful 
flight to suppose that between now and the end of February France 
by her own action has the power to save the world from still worse 
distress than it now suffers, and in the alternative to make it more 
difficult for the rest of the world to save itself. By the time the new 
British Parliament was opened on November roth, the general 
storm-clouds had gathered to such an intensity that German 
political thought, for instance, was concentrated, to the almost 
absolute exclusion of every other political consideration in the 
international field, upon what was to happen in the matter of 
reparation and private commercial debt, not after February 29th 
(when the “‘ standstill’? agreement will expire), but before. 

It is unpractical in the prevailing circumstances to extricate pure 
diplomatic activity from international activity. The two go 
together. The pace at which events have moved since Great Britain 
went off gold on September 21st has tended to obliterate the main 
outline of what has been happening. It probably therefore will 
serve a purpose if those events, or the chief of them, are chronicled 
in their order. 

The British Cabinet decision of Sunday, September 2oth, itself 
followed upon four days of panic withdrawals of balances from 
London, those withdrawals having been intensified by the news of 
British naval unrest on September 15th. The “ Invergordon 
incident,” resulting from the announcement of the cuts in naval 
pay, was magnified to a grotesque extent by the foreign Press. 
But the immediate causes of Britain’s falling off gold were them- 
selves the climax of a process that had started in the middle of 
July. During the two following months funds amounting to 
£200,000,000 were withdrawn from London. ‘They were withdrawn 
in the several forms of gold, of foreign currency held by the Bank 
of England, and of the proceeds of the credits, totalling 
£130,000,000, that had been obtained from Paris and New York. 
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By September 19th, as the Bank of England informed Downing 
Street on that day, those credits were ‘‘ practically exhausted.” 
The Bank’s gold holding was then reduced to £130,000,000. 
Further credits could not be obtained on an adequate scale, and the 
Government therefore resorted to the only means at its disposal 
for protecting the country’s financial reserve. 

The immediate effect of the British announcement was that on 
Monday, September 21st, all the British and European stock ex- 
changes were closed except those of Paris, Prague, Milan and (for 
home stocks only) Switzerland. On Tuesday, September 22nd, 
Denmark suspended the export of gold, there was a heavy run on 
the Austrian National Bank for foreign exchange, and France began 
draining gold from New York. Bank rates promptly went up: 
for instance, the Indian from 7 to 8 per cent. (September 22nd), 
the Czechoslovak from 5 to 6% per cent. (September 23rd), the 
Swedish from 5 to 6 per cent. (September 24th), the Danish from 
4% to 6 per cent. (September 25th), the Norwegian from 6 to 8 per 
cent. (September 27th), the Italian from 5% to 7 per cent. (Septem- 
ber 27th), the Greek from 9 to 12 per cent. (September 27th). On 
September 27th Norway and Sweden went off gold, and Denmark 
followed on September 28th. In the case of Sweden the decision 
was an almost foregone conclusion, for she sells the bulk of her 
exported goods, for example timber and paper, in sterling. 

Germany’s position in regard to gold was peculiar. ‘There 
were two aspects to it. One was the psychological, which strongly 
dissuaded Dr. Luther, the President of the Reichsbank, and Dr. 
Briining, the Chancellor, from contemplating a divorce from gold, 
for the reason that German nerves were still fragile after the 1923 
experience, and that a break from gold would court the immediate 
disaster of a panic flight from the mark on the part of German 
nationals themselves. The other aspect was that of Germany’s 
position in international law with regard to the Gold Standard. 
It is not easy to dogmatise about the exact extent to which 
Germany is bound to keep to the Gold Standard, but there 
certainly exists a strong bond in that sense. By Articles 1, 2, 
and 3 of Part Il of Annex III to the Young Plan the German 
annuities have to be made ‘‘in currencies other than the 
Reichsmark,’’ except in certain contingencies, and at the 
discretion of the B.I.S., and the important stipulation is 
made (Article 3) ‘‘ that payments in currencies other than the 
Reichsmark which are not on a gold or gold exchange standard 
shall be made only with the consent of the Bank.’’ The subject 
was fully discussed-at The Hague Conference, and Dr. Schacht, 
then President of the Reichsbank, did give the formal under- 
taking to restore the Gold Standard in Germany. Moreover, the 
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changes in the Reichsbank law which were made either in fulfil- 
ment of the Young Plan obligation or as an indirect result thereof, 
had for their object the safeguarding of the parity of the German 
currency. It therefore looked as if it would be impossible for the 
mark to be taken off the Gold Standard without a violation of 
international contract. 

What was still more serious than the fall from gold in its dis- 
location of international trade was that many governments pro- 
ceeded to control and to ration the export of foreign currency, 
Greece being the first to do so (September 2oth), her example 
being followed by many European and Central and South American 
States. The effect of such control was that the service of debts 
could not be fully met abroad, nor full payment made for goods 
received. 

In the very midst of the initial disturbance caused throughout 
the world by the British decision of September zoth, MM. Laval 
and Briand arrived in Berlin for conversations of the ‘‘ Chequers ”’ 
type with Dr. Brining and Dr. Curtius (September 26th). The 
good resulting from those conversations was nil. A decision was 
announced that a permanent Franco-German economic committee 
was to be set up, which suggested to certain too sanguine minds 
that French capital was about to flow to the help of German 
industry. M. Flandin in a public statement promptly discouraged 
all such speculation. The economic committee indeed was of little 
more than academic value. Many such committees have been set 
up in the past few years in the like spirit and with the like 
negative results. Concurrently it became known that a new 
attempt at a Franco-Italian naval agreement had broken down, 
for the reason, as given by the Italian delegate to the League 
Assembly, that ‘‘ the latest French proposal diverges considerably 
from the basis of the agreement concluded on March 31st, 1930.”’ 
France therefore, being presented with two separate opportunities 
of using her great power in the cause of diplomatic, economic, 
and financial salvation throughout the world, allowed them both 
to pass and to fade away. The melancholy thing is to reflect, 
not upon the quality of French diplomacy, but upon the combined 
quality of American, British, German and Italian diplomacy. 
That combination has placed France in a position of great power in 
the world, in spite of the fact, cumulatively proved by history, 
that, great as are the qualities of the French genius in certain 
Gelds of art and science, its effect politically and diplomatically 
is normally bad, because the F rench people have never developed 
any sense of international responsibility. The criticism appuce 
also to the continuing diplomacy of those four countries ; os i 
they had the necessary collective imagination and courage they 
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could safely ignore the French submarines and the French gold 
and start rebuilding by themselves alone. 

Lord Reading went to Paris on October 6th to discover on behalf 
of the newly and provisionally constituted National Government in 
Great Britain what effect the Berlin visit had had upon M. Laval’s 
mind in its particular bearing upon his impending visit to 
Washington. On his return to London, Lord Reading maintained 
a silence which no doubt accurately measured the fruits of his visit. 
On the same day that Lord Reading went to Paris, Dr. Curtius 
in Berlin resigned his post as Foreign Minister, and Dr. Brining 
proceeded to reconstitute his Cabinet. 

At that time the activity of the five chief countries on which 
depended the world’s salvation presented a curious contrast. In 
Great Britain the August Government, created for the purpose of 
meeting an emergency on a united national basis, and finding that 
unity to be denied by the defection of the Henderson Socialists, 
decided (midnight, October 5th) to appeal to the country for the 
necessary mandate, its emergency legislation for the balancing of 
the budget being launched in the meantime. In Germany, Dr. 
Briining, lion-hearted, wise, and determined to guide Germany if 
possible through the winter’s trials, foreign and domestic, concen- 
trated into his own hands the Chancellorship and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (October oth); and President von Hindenburg 
received Herr Hitler in audience as a gesture and as a hope of 
national unity (October 10th). In the United States, President 
Hoover summoned the Congress leaders to discuss ‘‘ a programme 
of national unity in setting up constructive forces in place of the 
destructive forces now working in this depression ’’ (October 6th). 
Italy was pulling her weight in all the good causes. And France? 
M. Laval sailed for Washington on October 17th. He reached 
Washington on October 23rd (Friday) and during that week-end 
conversed with Mr. Hoover, Mr. Stimson, Senator Borah and 
others. On Sunday, October 25th, the day before M. Laval left 
Washington, an official statement was issued in which the results 
of the Laval-Hoover conversations were recorded. ‘The circum- 
stances were those of a severe world-wide need for leadership and 
immediate action. ‘The Washington announcement was a long, 
light-hearted essay in self-satisfaction and self-congratulation. If 
for no other reason than for the horrible fascination of really bad 
work, and to prove that the truth is not distorted by textual 
omissions, that document would deserve to be quoted in full, 
but it would not deserve to be quoted for any other reason. ‘The 
opening passage is a fair and adequate sample: ‘‘ The traditional 
friendship between the United States and France, the absence of 
all controversy between our two Governments, a record of many 
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events in collaboration towards the peace of the world, embracing 
among its recent phases the adoption of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
render it possible and opportune for representatives of our Govern- 
ments to explore every aspect of the many problems in which we 
are mutually interested. Indeed the duty of statesmen is not to 
overlook any means of practical co-operation for the common good. 
This is particularly true at a time when the world looks for leader- 
ship in relief from the depression which reaches into countless 
homes in every land. ... Informal and cordial discussion has 
served to outline with greater precision the nature of the problems. 
It has not been the purpose of either of us to engage in commit- 
ments binding our Governments, but rather through the develop- 
ment of fact to enable each country to act more effectively in its 
ownineldy.....”? 

What lay behind that flippant document was the fact that M. Laval 
had concentrated all his efforts on an attempt to extract from the 
United States a “‘ security pact,” that is, an American undertaking 
to fight on the side of France in that next war of the French 
dreams. Failing in that object, he refused to agree to the taking 
of any practical step towards the salvation of the world from its 
surrounding danger. Some criticism was directed against Mr. 
Hoover for having given his name to that joint document. Yet 
what could he do? His proposal last June for a one year’s repara- 
tion moratorium was defeated of its major object, the recapture 
of universal confidence, by the French delay in accepting it. 
In that background the balance of tactical expediency was for 
Mr. Hoover now to accept French influence for what it was and 
to sign the joint statement in all its nakedness. Its apparent 
effect, if any, was to leave to France the initiative in any measures 
that might be taken when the Hoover moratorium expires next 
July : and everybody knew that the exclusive concern of France 
would be to extract from Germany the payment of the uncondi- 
tional annuities, the bulk of which go to France. On the other 
hand, the statement did contain a sort of commitment that the 
Disarmament Conference would duly be held next February (“it 
is our joint purpose that the Conference for the limitation of arma- 
ments will not fail to take advantage of the great opportunity ’’), 
although even in the sentence which recorded that achievement the 
subtle French mind contrived to insert something agreeable to 
itself. The ‘‘ true mission,’’ it ran, of the Disarmament Conference 
will be ‘‘ the organisation on a firm foundation of permanent 
peace.”” Nobody will quarrel with that sentiment if and when 
the Disarmament Conference has succeeded in its mission. ‘The 
sentiment is even excellent as far as it goes. It goes nowhere. 
The true mission of the Disarmament Conference is disarmament. 
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Moreover, disarmament is not only the foundation of real peace; 
it is an urgent, even critical, necessity in the financial and economic 
problem. 

As if to throw the unsubstantial shadow of the Laval-Hoover 
communication into greater relief it happened that on the very 
following day (October 26th) a corresponding communication was 
issued in Berlin to record the result of the Grandi-Briining con- 
versations that had taken place that same week-end. Signor Grandi 
had gone to Berlin to exchange views on the common misfortunes 
and their possible cure. The joint statement issued in Berlin rang 
true and sincere and therefore had no need to be long-winded : 
““. . far-reaching agreement (it recorded) has been established 
in the appreciation of the situation and its requirements. On both 
sides, in particular, the conviction has found expression that the 
effective solution of a crisis like that which is now disturbing 
the world is no longer possible without the systematic co-operation 
of the nations concerned, and that this co-operation, if it is to be 
successful, must be founded upon mutual confidence and mutual 
respect.’’ 

While the diplomatic conversations were in progress the world’s 
financial ‘“‘ typhoon ’’ (as Mr. MacDonald called it) continued to 
rage. On October 18th the Brazilian Government announced that 
its cash payments for its external debt services (except the two 
Funding Loans and the 1922 Coffee Loan) would be suspended for 
three years. On October 19th the Canadian Government prohibited 
the export of gold except by licence. Banks in several countries 
closed their doors, including the Banque Commerciale Africaine 
of Paris. On October 27th the publication of the League of Nations 
Financial Committee’s report on the situation in Hungary gave 
rise to the fear of Hungary’s ability to weather the winter. The 
results of the British election, announced on October 28th, were 
the first indication that determined forces were at work in one 
quarter to stem the threatened disaster, but the manifestation of 
British national solidarity could not produce immediate results, 
even though it did start a feeling of resurgent confidence through- 
out the world. Within forty-eight hours of the disclosure of the 
British election result the Bank of England announced that 
$20,000,000 of the £50,000,000 credit granted by the Federal 
Reserve Bank and by the Bank of France on August 1st (due to 
expire on October 31st) was being repaid, £15,000,000 of it in 
gold; and that the balance of £30,000,000 was being extended for 
another three months. ‘That repayment showed two things, one, 
that the hope of collaboration between the central banks for their 
common good was not yet fulfilled; two, that Great Britain was 
“seeing it through ’’ in the grim manner. When Signor Grandi 
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set sail for Washington on November 7th, it was symptomatic of the 
distribution of the world’s influences that no fears were felt about 
any lack of earnestness or of harmony in the conversations he was 
going to have with Mr. Hoover. Indeed it was one of the favouring 
features of the situation then prevailing that Washington, Berlin, 
London and Rome were not divided by any conflict of view about 
the measures and methods that ought to be adopted for the solution 
of the “‘ great problem.”’ 


MANCHURIA AND GENEVA. 


An account was given in this place last month of the origins 
of the Manchurian dispute and its development up to the eve of 
the League Council meeting of October 13th. That meeting was 
destined to be the first of a series devoted to the same subject. 
It was important as a test case; but not all people held the same 
view about what precisely the test applied to. Glibly in current 
comment one heard much about its being a test ‘‘ of the League’s 
efficacy,”’ that is, of the League’s power to prevent or to stop a war. 
Only in an indirect sense was such comment intelligently founded ; 
for the League’s power is subjective rather than objective, that is, 
it derives from, rather than moulds, its constituent forces. In 
that sense the Manchurian disorder certainly was a test case. It 
was all the more important because Geneva’s past intervention in 
warlike situations, successful as it had been, had been confined to 
the affairs of small States, Balkan or Central American. For the 
first time the League was now invoked by a great Power to “‘ stop ”’ 
a war apparently beginning with another great Power, both of 
them members of the League. If in this instance the League had 
to confess its ineffectiveness, would it not be logical (the question 
was asked) for the League to close down its machinery and to call 
off the League’s Disarmament Conference projected for February 
next ? 

Nor was it the value of the League Covenant only that was in- 
volved. If the war between Japan and China could not be called 
off, what virtue would be left in the Kellogg Pact, signed only in 
1928, by most of the nations of the world, including Japan and 
China, who thereby solemnly undertook “ to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy ’?? French commentators, with the 
headlong logic they normally display when it fits the temper of 
the Quai d’Orsay, were already propagating the gospel that in view 
of the impending revelation that the League of Nations could not 
be regarded as a reliable substitute for war as a method of inter- 
national dispute, it became not only absurd, but dangerous, for 
France to take any part in the Disarmament Conference. 
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Before recording the details of the League’s procedure in this 
matter, it seems well to disentangle the principles involved from 
a certain confusion of thought in which they became involved in 
the minds of many students and commentators. So great was that 
confusion that towards the end of October one heard it suggested 
in influential quarters that it might become “‘ necessary ’’ for the 
League of Nations Council to shift its ground from that of 
Article rz of the Covenant to that of Article 15, thence to Article 
16, and to declare an economic blockade of Japan. Such a sugges- 
tion, made in such quarters, caused some disquiet to level-headed 
people who recognise the difference between what is possible and 
what might, if possible, be desirable. That distinction has some 
bearing upon the underlying philosophy of the League of Nations. 
By Article rz ‘“‘ any war or threat of war ’’ is declared to be “‘a 
matter of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take 
any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations’’; but it is of the essence of the League’s 
competence under that Article that a unanimous vote is neces- 
sary before the League can take action. In the present instance a 
League resolution (October 24th) framed within that Article was 
rendered inoperative by the single adverse vote of Japan. By 
contrast Article 15 empowers the Council to make recommenda- 
tions as to steps to be taken to impose—if ‘‘ impose ’”’ is not the 
fair verb in this context, then it is difficult to discover any meaning 
at all in Article 15—a settlement on the disputants. It is brought 
into operation “‘ either unanimously or by majority vote ”’ (that is, 
simply by majority vote), the disputant States not being entitled 
to vote; and Article 16, which provides for an economic boycoit, 
follows almost automatically from Article 15. 

A point of essential importance to the League’s competence 
arises from the distinction between those two parts of the Covenant 
machinery. If the League could impose, or attempt to impose, a 
settlement upon disputant States as a result of a majority vote in 
the Council, it would be a super-state, an authority of super- 
national competence. But it is not. At the best it is a means of 
measuring the degree of international harmony in any given case 
and of encouraging further harmony. ‘The idea of unanimity in 
the Council’s vote, including the vote of disputant States, corre- 
sponds exactly to the League’s true theory of function. It is, of 
course, an exceedingly difficult function ; but if the Council cannot 
do things by persuasion and encouragement, it cannot do-things at 
all. Those League enthusiasts who in October boldly advocated 
an economic boycott of Japan showed greater boldness than wisdom. 
There are many realistic people who believe in the League of 
Nations as the best means to international peace, yet who pray 
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that the League may be saved from some of its friends. In the 
Present instance, assuming that the Council of the League were 
able to induce the constituent members of the League to attempt an 
economic boycott of Japan, the first probable result would be the 
secession of Japan from the League. ‘The second probable result 
would be the abandonment of the Disarmament Conference pro- 
jected for next February, for obviously a movement towards dis- 
armament must be general if it is to move at all, and without 
Japan the Conference could not even begin serious business. Now 
the Disarmament Conference is the very symbol and climax of the 
League’s true business. Would the Council really be taking 
action “‘ wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations ”’ 
if it drove Japan from the League and prevented the Disarmament 
Conference from meeting? On the other hand, Dr. Sze had a 
technically irrefutable case for the allegation that the Japanese 
Government, by using war as an instrument of national policy, 
had violated the letter both of the League Covenant and of the 
Kellogg Pact. Juridically, moreover, Nanking had to be accepted 
by Geneva as “‘ the government ’’ of China, although everybody 
knew that Nanking had no more effective authority in Manchuria 
than it had in Canton, despite its recent attempt to assert its 
authority in Manchuria. There was at least something to be 
said for the Japanese contention that its military measures, if they 
were not justified, were at least palliated, by the lack of an 
established, authoritative Chinese Government. Hence it was that 
some of the clear-headed supporters of the League of Nations 
counselled a continuance of patience on the part of the Council and 
a concentration on tact and goodwill, rather than on juridical 
formule, as the best instruments to its hand. 

It was a difficult problem for the Council; but all the major 
problems which come to the Council resolve themselves in the last 
analysis into the single problem of eliminating war from a war- 
tempered world, and are therefore not only difficult, but nearly 
hopeless. They have proved insoluble throughout the period of 
recorded history. What the serious people hope to achieve in our 
time is to help a little towards the solution; and they recognise 
that the Council can help only by undeviating pacifism: by the 
use, that is, only of reason and good feeling, not of coercion in 
any form. 

At the outset of its attempt to dissuade Japan and China from 
war in this particular case, the League was helped from an un- 
expected quarter. It was fortunate that the United States, by 
reason of her economic stake in Manchuria, was impelled to collabo- 
rate with Geneva to a degree not before experienced. Geneva’s 
pacific influence in the world would be decisively greater if the 
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United States were a member of the League. The Note written 
by Mr. Stimson to the Secretary-General of the League.in advance 
of the meeting of October 13th was therefore important as modify- 
ing the aloofness of the United States from Geneva. ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Government,’’ he wrote in the course thereof, “‘ will try to 
reinforce League action.”’ 

When the Council meeting opened on October 13th, Dr. Sze’s 
main contention, as before, was found to be that China had thrown 
herself wholly upon the protection of the League, and that she 
could not consent to negotiate direct with Japan until the Japanese 
troops had been withdrawn to the railway zone. The new aspect of 
his case was that he had to defend the boycott of Japanese goods 
which was now widely operative in China, and which had become 
a matter of serious concern to Japanese industry. Dr. Sze’s defence 
was that the boycott resulted from Japan’s military aggression, 
and that no Government could make its subjects buy goods they 
did not want to buy. 

When Mr. Yoshizawa opened his counter-statement he no longer 
appeared as the tongue-tied, uninstructed passive resister of three 
weeks before. He had now a good deal to say, about the distant 
past, the immediate past, and the future. What he said about the 
distant past was the most interesting part of his discourse. He 
stated that Japan had fought a costly war to prevent Manchuria 
from falling into the hands of Russia; that she had then developed 
the country and invested a large amount of capital in it; that 
as an incidental result thereof Manchuria had been invaded by 
Chinese settlers who had prospered largely on the benefits accruing 
from Japanese enterprise. In the last twenty years, he said, 
the population of Manchuria had doubled, and the foreign trade 
had been multiplied tenfold. While, therefore, Japan had no 
territorial ambitions in Manchuria, she did feel that she had 
legitimate economic interests, that indeed the country was “‘ closely 
connected with her destiny,’’ in the same way as was Korea. On 
the subject of the recent past he repeated the Japanese common- 
place that the military operations had been undertaken as a 
measure of self-defence against the Chinese menace, illustrated by 
the attacks on Japanese subjects and property in many parts of 
China. As for the immediate future, he announced that the 
Japanese Government had a proposal to make, namely that the two 
Governments should negotiate ‘‘ certain main principles to form a 
foun?ation for the maintenance of normal relations’’ and to 
“relieve the tension between the two peoples by mutual co- 
operation.” 

M. Briand, who presided over the Council, summoned a meeting 
for the next morning (October 14th), so that an attempt might 
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be made, without the attendance of the Japanese or Chinese repre- 
sentatives, to discover a solution. ‘The League’s work during the 
week that followed was deadened by an unprofitable dispute about 
the propriety of American participation in it. M. Briand, on 
October r4th, informed Dr. Sze and Mr. Yoshizawa that at the 
meeting held that morning the Council had decided to invite the 
participation of the United States in future meetings devoted to 
the Manchurian question. On the following day (October 15th) 
M. Briand made the formal proposal at the full Council meeting. 
Mr. Yoshizawa objected and voted against the motion. ‘The point 
he made was that the proposal was a matter of substance (such 
as needed a unanimous vote) and not of procedure (which by 
Article 5 of the Covenant would need only a majority vote). Lord 
Reading was one of those who supported the contention that the 
point at issue was one of procedure only. After much delay and 
waste of argument the invitation was duly sent, its specific basis 
being that the Manchurian dispute was a matter that concerned 
both the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, of which the 
United States was ‘“‘ one of the promoters.”’ 

On October 16th, therefore, Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the United 
States Consul-General at Geneva, took his seat at the Council 
table, his instructions from Washington authorising him “‘ to take 
part in the discussions when they related to the possible applica- 
tion of the Kellogg-Briand Pact.’’ In all other aspects of the 
discussions he was instructed to confine his activity to seeing and 
hearing what was done. In his inaugural statement Mr. Gilbert 
first disclaimed any intention on the part of the United States to 
participate in any action the Council might take under the Cove- 
nant, and then neatly defined the purpose and value of the Kellogg 
Pact as an effective means of marshalling the public opinion of the 
world behind the use of pacific means to the solution of contro- 
versies between nations. That definition of the purpose of the 
Kellogg Pact would apply equally to the Covenant of the League, 
if wisely interpreted. 

The actual presence of Mr. Gilbert at the Council table did not 
discourage the argumentativeness of Tokyo. On October 17th 
M. Briand received a detailed statement from the Japanese Govern- 
ment expressing its reasons for disapproving of American partici- 
pation in the work. ‘The two main points made were that the 
Kellogg Pact, on the basis of which the invitation to the United 
States had been framed, was in no danger because “‘ the present 
situation does not offer any danger of war between Japan and 
China,’’ and secondly, that if a question did arise about the Kellogg 
Pact, that Pact ‘‘ being a treaty between a large number of States, 
many of which are not members of the League, to grant to the 
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representative of the United States alone an opportunity of sitting 
in the Council and expressing an opinion there raises a thorny 
question.’”? ‘Two days later, however (October 19th), the Foreign 
Office in Tokyo announced that the controversy about American 
participation in the work had been settled by conversations in 
Washington. Japan now agreed to the presence of an American 
observer, although she still reserved her view about its legality ; 
wherein she exemplified that diplomatic finesse which contrives to 
have it both ways without apparent contradiction. 

The first business done by the Council at that session was the 
sending of identic telegrams (October 17th) to Tokyo and to 
Nanking reminding them of their obligations under Article 2 of the 
Kellogg Pact. The next event was an intimation from Mr. Yoshi- 
zawa to M. Briand that the Japanese troops could not be withdrawn 
until five ‘‘ fundamental principles’? had been accepted by Nan- 
king, those principles, according to him, being indispensable to the 
safety of Japanese lives and interests in Manchuria. Much was to 
be heard during the following week about those fundamental 
principles. 

On October 22nd the Council formulated a proposal. It started 
from the premise that both China and Japan had denied any 
aggressive intentions, that Japan had expressed her respect for 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China, and that 
China had undertaken to assume responsibility for the safety 
of the lives and property of Japanese nationals on Chinese terri- 
tory. The resolution therefore called upon the Japanese Govern- 
ment ‘‘ to begin immediately, and to proceed progressively, with 
the withdrawal of its troops into the Railway Zone, so that the 
total withdrawal may be effected before the date fixed for the next 
meeting of the Council’ (i.e. before November 16th). It called 
upon the Chinese Government, ‘‘ in execution of its general pledge 
to assume the responsibility for the safety and lives of all Japanese 
subjects resident in Manchuria, to make such arrangements for 
taking over the territory thus evacuated as will ensure the safety 
of the lives and property of Japanese subjects there,’ and ‘‘ to 
associate with the Chinese authorities designated for the above 
purpose representatives of other Powers in order that such repre- 
sentatives may follow the execution of the arrangements.’ It 
recommended that the two governments should immediately appoint 
representatives ‘‘to arrange the details of the execution of all 
points relating to the evacuation and the taking over of the evacu- 
ated territory so that they may proceed smoothly and without 
delay ’’ ; and urged the governments, as soon as the evacuation was 
completed, “‘ to begin direct negotiations on questions outstanding 
between them, and, in particular, those arising out of recent inci- 
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dents as well as those relating to existing difficulties due to the 
railway situation in Manchuria.’ It suggested that the two parties 
should set up a conciliation committee or other permanent 
machinery. 

Mr. Yoshizawa gave his Government’s observations upon the 
draft resolution on October 23rd. They amounted, as M. Briand 
said, to a counter-proposal rather than an amendment, their main 
purport being to eliminate the time-limit for the evacuation and 
to raise again the question of the fundamental principles. Mr. 
Yoshizawa’s text repeated the formula he had used on October 
13th to the effect that the troops would be withdrawn ‘ when 
spirits had been calmed and the situation relieved by the realisa- 
tion of an agreement between the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments on the fundamental principles governing normal relations.” 
It suggested that the two governments should start negotiating 
at once with a view to reaching such an agreement; that they 
should appoint representatives to settle the details of the evacua- 
tion; that they should keep the Council informed of the progress 
of affairs; that the President of the Council should be authorised 
““to take all measures that he shall deem necessary to assure the 
execution of the resolution ’? and summon the Council afresh when- 
ever he thought right; and ended with an appeal to the League 
‘to trust Japan’s good faith, as for ten years she had never 
ceased to support the ideals of the League.”’ 

Dr. Sze unreservedly accepted the Council’s proposal. Put to 
the vote on October 24th the resolution was defeated by the single 
dissentient vote of Japan. 

Although the Council had to disperse without reaching an agreed 
resolution, there were two points in the Chinese and Japanese 
pretensions which seemed to converge and to give to the League 
a further opportunity for pacific mediation. Those two points 
emerged on the same day (October 26th). The first came in the 
form of a letter addressed by Dr. Sze to M. Briand. It affirmed 
that China considered herself bound by “‘ scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations.’’ In proof thereof she was willing to settle 
all disputes with Japan about treaty interpretation by arbitration 
or by judicial settlement according to the machinery of Article 13 
of the Covenant, and to that end was further willing to conclude 
an arbitration treaty with Japan similar to those concluded in 
recent years by an increasing number of members of the League 
or that lately concluded between China and the United States. 
The other took the form of an official disclosure in an English text 
of the “‘ five principles ’? about which so much had been heard in 
recent controversy. The disclosure was made in the course of an 
official Japanese Note of which the general theme was the whole 
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course and prospect of the Manchurian dispute, and in which the 
assurance was repeated that nothing was further from Japan’s 
thoughts than the bringing of armed pressure to bear upon China 
in the course of the diplomatic negotiations. ‘That assurance was 
immediately modified by the qualification that the existing anti- 
Japanese propaganda conducted by China and inculcated even in 
school textbooks, made impossible a complete withdrawal of the 
Japanese forces under the mere assurances of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, for such withdrawal would expose the Japanese residents to 
the gravest danger. ‘The “‘ five fundamental principles ’’’ were 
then enumerated thus : (1) Mutual repudiation of aggressive policies 
and conduct ; (2) respect for China’s territorial integrity ; (3) com- 
plete suppression of all organised movements interfering with the 
freedom of trade and stirring up international hatred; (4) effective 
protection throughout Manchuria of all peaceful pursuits under- 
taken by Japanese subjects; (5) respect for the treaty rights of 
Japan in Manchuria. 

As a matter of pure logic on October 26th Japan and 
China ought to have reached complete agreement. The cardinal 
point in the Japanese case was principle number five, whereby 
Japan demanded respect for her treaty rights. China offered 
“scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations.’”’ So elusive, 
however, are diplomatic formule that although Japan demanded 
x and China offered x, the parties were as far from satisfaction 
as ever. They proceeded to quarrel about what precisely was x. 
China offered to accept an arbitral answer to that question. Japan 
demanded direct negotiations with China about it. 

The Council had to disperse before agreement had been reached 
about the method of negotiation between the two parties, China 
clinging to the axiom that she could not consent to negotiate with 
a Power in occupation of her territory. It was arranged that the 
Council would meet again on November 16th, or earlier if need be. 
In that period of waiting the main hope of a satisfactory outcome 
was that the Japanese forces would voluntarily be withdrawn within 
the railway zone before November 16th. 

The hope was slender. Indeed, in the first week of November 
severe fighting was reported from Northern Manchuria. Its imme- 
diate cause was variously represented by the two sides, and the 
truth will probably never be established. War guilt is always a 
hopeless quest. A bridge over the Nonni River twelve miles from 
Tsitsihar had been blown up. A Japanese repair gang was fired 
on by Chinese military. There followed a week of pitched battle 
between Japanese and Chinese forces. The Japanese official version 
of the incident (promulgated on November 3rd) was that as Japanese 
experts and Chinese mechanics were trying to repair the bridge 
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they were fired on by machine gunners of General Ma’s army. 
The repair party returned to the bridge the next day under military 
escort, Major Hayashi having advised the Chinese generals, Ma 
and Chang Hai-peng, of his plan, and having given them the 
assurance that his plan was restricted to the defence of the work- 
men. He ordered them to remove their troops to a distance of six 
miles from the bridge, failing which he threatened to take 
“effective measures.’’? The Japanese statement (which was issued 
from the War Office) further explained that the destruction of the 
bridge held up the movement of crops, paralysed the economic life 
of the district and impaired the revenue of the South Manchurian 
Railway, which was a creditor of the branch line concerned (the 
Taonan-Anganchi line) to the amount of 1,700,000,000 yen (say 
£170,000,000). The Chinese version of the story was that the 
bridge had been blown up by Wan Fu-lin, a subordinate of Chang 
Hsueh-liang, that General Ma had made an agreement with the 
Japanese Consul undertaking to repair the bridge, but that Major 
Hayashi rejected that agreement and announced his dispatch of 
troops to rebuild the bridge ‘‘ and to decide the political status 
of Heilungkiang.’’ The more specific allegation of Chinese propa- 
ganda was that the battle of the Nonni river was political, not 
economic, in its origin, it being the Japanese policy to replace 
the existing administrators who were faithful to Nanking by new 
administrators who were faithful to Tokyo. Major Hayashi’s 
motive in repairing the bridge (it continued) was that he wanted 
to make it easier, not for crops to be transported, but for the 
troops of the Japanese protégé, General Chang Hai-peng, to drive 
out the existing Governor, General Ma, from the province of 
Heilungkiang. 

It would be a waste of work to try and apportion the blame. 
The essential fact was that the two countries were virtually in a 
state of war, and in such cases the truth is weak and propaganda 
strong. 

By a perversity of fate the League’s prestige had been engaged 
in a somewhat muddled cause. Japan was in a minority of one at 
Geneva. All the League resolutions and all the official League 
comment went to suggest that Japan was wholly black and China 
wholly white in this matter. The muddle, it must be readily con- 
ceded, was primarily the Japanese fault. If Tokyo, instead of 
being dragged along by its military, had in July appealed to the 
League for the protection of its treaty rights and of its nationals 
in Manchuria, its case would have been strong. By taking her own 
measures for her own protection, Japan placed herself technically 
in the wrong and gave to Chinese diplomacy a lever which Dr. Sze 
was not slow to use. On the basis of common sense the Geneva 
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distribution of white and black as between the parties was mis- 
guided. The modern prosperity of Manchuria is largely the result 
of Japanese enterprise, work and capital. The fruits thereof have 
been reaped by China as well as by Japan. ‘The basis of Japanese 
enterprise in Manchuria is a treaty basis. Technically Manchuria 
is a province of the Nanking Government, but Nanking has no 
more effective authority in Manchuria than anywhere else in China. 
Political chaos has hampered honest work in Manchuria as else- 
where. Brigandage, insecurity, hooligan disorder of many kinds, 
have in fact done harm to legitimate Japanese interests. Nanking 
has proved itself incapable of performing the elementary duties of 
government. In one s‘gise it is no more surprising or culpable 
that Japan took her own measures for protecting Japanese lives and 
interest than that other foreign Powers, among them Great 
Britain, took the like steps for the like purpose on innumerable 
occasions during the past ten years. Nor is it in the case of 
those other Powers merely a question of extraterritoriality. The 
whole present basis and future prospect of extraterritoriality is 
confounded by the persistent dilemma that there is no Chinese 
Government with which the foreign Powers can effectively deal. 
The British Government has been trying for several years to come 
to an agreement with Nanking in this matter, but Nanking cannot 
““ deliver the goods.’’ In substance there can be little doubt that 
Japan deserves more sympathy than she has received from Geneva. 
In form, owing to the tactical perversity of Tokyo in not engaging 
Geneva in her cause, the League seems bound to lend a sympathetic 
ear to Chinese dialectics against Japan, although it would have 
been not impossible for Geneva to take the broad view. The real 
misfortune of the situation is that it matters much that the League 
should engage Japanese diplomacy for the purpose of the forth- 
coming Disarmament Conference. Japan and Great Britain are 
the only two great Powers in the world that have reduced their 
armaments in the post-war years. There can be little doubt about 
the sincerity of the Japanese people in the cause of world disarma- 
ment. Yet the present danger, emerging on the very eve of the 
Disarmament Conference, is that Geneva itself may drive Japan 
from the League. By contrast, what the Chinese representatives 
may say at the Disarmament Conference will be of little moment. 
It will carry no weight even in China: China has been engaged in 
intermittent civil war for twenty years, and appears to be incapable 
of stopping it. Geneva’s moral influence has been sidetracked, by a 
deplorable muddle, into the wrong cause. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
November 15th, 1931. 
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Pie aNeW “ITALIAN PENAL, CODES® 


A great step in advance in the history of criminal jurisprudence 
has been made by the publication of the Italian Penal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure which came into force on July rst, 
1931. Apart altogether from certain political implications which 
critics of the Codes see in the very fact that they are the creation of 
the Fascist Government of Italy, the Codes emphasise, once and 
for always, the personal responsibility of the individual for wrong- 
doing. Without going into the so-called political side of the Codes it 
is only fair to their framers to say at once that the sections (199- 
214) as to certain aspects of Administrative Police Measures begin 
with the statement that ‘‘no one may be subjected to police 
measures which are not expressly prescribed by the law and are 
outside the cases contemplated by the said law”’ and that “a 
person . . . dangerous to society ’’ to whom some of these measures 
are applied must be proved as a matter of fact to be dangerous 
to society. Thus there is no fear that police measures are above 
the law, and the principle of supervision and precautionary 
measures has a far wider range than political offences and applies 
to professional criminals, habitual drunkards, persons mentally in- 
firm, dangerous minors—even under the age of fourteen, the age of 
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exemption from chargeability—and so forth. The principle of pre- 
cautionary measures is sound and will be very useful against the 
inception and in the prevention of serious crime. 

But the fundamental fact of the New Codes is personal 
responsibility and the need for this policy may be gathered from 
the history of criminal jurisprudence in Italy. The New Codes 
do not at all neglect the importance of the subjective element in 
crime—the question of intention—but they lay great weight on the 
objective elements of fact and the duty to undo the wrongful 
results of crime. The Codes are very tender to youthful offenders 
up to the age of eighteen, though police measures will be taken 
to protect society against youths who are obviously dangerous ; and 
the same principle applies to those who are, in fact and not in 
theory, incapable of self-control through any mental or physical 
affliction, while the fact of repentance has its place in the scheme 
of punishment. 

The New Codes sanction the death penalty in certain cases, not 
only for what we may call high treason, but for certain outrageous 
crimes or combinations of crime. Murder is not (as in England) 
necessarily punished with death, but, on the other hand, a com- 
bination of crimes less than murder may become punishable with 
death. A scientific endeavour to make the punishment fit the 
crime and so protect society is clearly evident. In all crimes ex- 
tenuating circumstances are taken into account, such as ‘‘ having 
reacted when in a state of anger caused by an unjust act of 
another.’’ In fact this subjective element is taken into account in 
a number of ways, but subjective influences must be proved as a 
matter of fact and not of theory, and in the same way “‘ aggrava- 
ting circumstances ’’ may increase the penalty. The death penalty 
is reduced to a term of penal servitude when extenuating circum- 
stances can be proved. 

Now this position is very different to the Code which various 
Italian jurists were prepared to introduce in 1922. Czesar Beccaria 
(1738-1794) published his famous book entitled Crimes and 
Penalties (Dei Delittt e delle Pene) in 1764, a work in which, hav- 
ing studied the subject in the prisons of Italy, he advocated the 
improvement of the criminal. He argued, rightly, that ‘‘ penalties 
that go beyond the preservation of the requirements of public 
safety are of their nature unjust.’’ He admitted capital punish- 
ment in the case of high treason and when the death of the criminal 
was ‘“‘the sure and only means of diverting others from crime.’’ 
The new Italian Codes follow Beccaria in many ways very closely. 
G. D. Romagnosi, who was at work as a philosophic jurist at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and helped to draft a code for 
the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy which was eventually rejected in 
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1810 in favour of the French Penal Code, dwelt especially on the 
subjective elements in crime, and his ideas have also their place in 
the New Codes. 

A new stage in the philosophic aspect of criminology began with 
the publication by Cesare Lombroso (1836-1909) of his well-known 
work on Criminal Man (L’Uomo Delinquente) in 1876. He had, as 
a physician, seen much of criminals in Italian penal institutions 
and he came to various and strange conclusions which became the 
basis of the Positive or Anthropological school of thought. In 
the words of the translator (Mr. Layton B. Register, lecturer on 
law in the University of Pennsylvania) of Professor Carlo Calisse’s 
well-known History of Italian Law, Lombroso concluded that 
“actions and modes of thinking are conditioned by physical struc- 
ture and that the criminal is physically abnormal. ‘This abnor- 
mality he regarded as an arrested development, an atavistic rever- 
sion to a lower type, constituting a kind of moral insanity.’? In 
1884 Dr. Enrico Ferri carried forward this theory by the formula- 
tion of criminal ‘‘ factors’’ or causes in which he numbered 
not only the physiological and psychic causes, but environment. 
In 1885 Dr. Raffaele Garofalo, the jurist, declared that crime is 
an ethical degeneration in the evolutionary process. This very 
dangerous Positive School, which meant, in fact, the end of 
personal responsibility, gained a temporary victory in Italian 
jurisprudence, and in 1919 a Royal Commission was appointed 
under the Presidency of Dr. Enrico Ferri who was assisted by 
Dr. Garofalo and other members of the Positive School. The 
preliminary draft of a New Criminal Code was presented to the 
Legislature on January 12th, 1921. In 1922 the Fascist Govern- 
ment came into power and repudiated the draft Code and the 
Positivist School, but the subject of criminal reform was not lost 
sight of, and on January 13th, 1925, a Bill was introduced giving 
the Government the power to amend the Penal Code of 1890 and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure of 1913. After six years of work 
the New Codes came into force this year. 

The Codes were welcomed by the Italian Press in July last as a 
practical application of the traditional Italian belief in free will 
and personal responsibility, and as a repudiation of the theory 
that men’s actions are to be entirely explained by environment and 
heredity. The Italian Press is Fascist, but the statement 1s philo- 
sophic rather than political, and it reflects not only the common 
sense of Italy, but the practice of countries like England who have 
steadily refused to have anything to do with the segs Positive 
School of criminal thought. The doctrine of ‘‘ uncontrollable 
impulse ”’ has been repudiated not only by lawyers, but be ae 
part of the medical profession in England. ‘The rule of law 
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finally laid down in respect to the McNaughton case in 1843 and 
followed ever since is that 


the jury ought to be told in all cases that every man is presumed 
to be sane, and to possess a sufficient degree of reason to be 
responsible for his crimes, until the contrary be proved to their 
satisfaction; and that to establish a defence on the ground of 
insanity it must be clearly proved that at the time of the com- 
mitting of the act the party accused was labouring under such 
a defect of reason from disease of the mind, as not to know the 
nature and quality of the act he was doing, or, if he did know 
it, that he did not know he was doing what was wrong. 


Moreover, the jury is not bound to accept the uncontradicted medical 
evidence that the prisoner is insane and unable to plead. The jury 
are entitled to say that the facts of the case as a whole satisfy 
them that at the date of the committing of the act the prisoner 
was not insane. ‘This was laid down in the case of Ronald True 
and in 1923 in the case of R. v. Iggulden. A test suggested by a 
learned judge was whether the criminal would have committed 
the crime if a policeman was at his elbow. If he would not have 
done the act in the presence of a policeman he must have the 
power of self-restraint. The potential criminal must know that a 
policeman is always at his elbow and the best policeman of all 
is the undeviating certainty of the criminal law in relation to 
crimes where insanity is pleaded. ‘The new Italian Code substi- 
tutes assessors for jurymen, assessors who sit with the judge in a 
judicial capacity. ‘The assessors are highly educated people, and it 
is not likely that they will take a view that lessens the rule of 
self-restraint which both the Italian and the English law place 
upon potential criminals. Articles 85 and 88-90 of the New Italian 
Penal Code states specifically : 


No one may be punished for an act deemed by the law to be an 
offence if, at the time when he committed it, he was not charge- 
able. A person who has the capacity of intention and volition 
is chargeable. . . . [88] A person who, at the moment when 
he committed an act, was, by reason of infirmity, in a state 
of mind such as to exclude capacity of intention or volition, 
shall not be chargeable. [89] A person who, at the moment 
when he committed an act, was, by reason of infirmity, in a 
state of mind such as largely to diminish, without excluding, 
his capacity of intention or volition, shall be responsible for 
the offence committed; but the punishment shall be reduced. 
[90] Conditions of emotion or passion do not exclude, nor do 
they lessen, responsibility. 


The logical Italian mind has succeeded, in these Articles, in giving 
all the possible degrees of responsibility or irresponsibility, and 
doubtless the new assessors will exercise well the discretion imposed 
upon them by these subtle distinctions: they apparently meet 
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all cases and enable the Court to deal with the finest points that 
can arise. Yet the Rule in the McNaughton case, coupled with the 
powers of the English Home Office to deal with very exceptional 
circumstances, seems to be a rather more certain and safe guide 
than even the provisions in the New Italian Codes. Perhaps the 
prime mistake is the. adoption of the former English method 
of transportation in case of very grave crimes. Our English 
experience has finally condemned it. No one, however, can say 
that the subjective aspect of crime has been neglected by the 
framers of Codes which, despite their undoubted complications, are 
a great addition to the juridical conceptions of mankind. 


J. E. G. p—E MonrmMorency. 


* * * 


KING, ALBE RIS 


This sumptuous volume by King Albert’s Military Adviser and 
Chief of Staff, appearing with his approval and enriched by 
numerous illustrations and maps, is a solid contribution to history. 
The larger portion of the book is devoted to military details, and 
some of it may be skipped by the civilian reader; but the autho- 
ritative presentation of the King’s activities and ideas, his prepara- 
tions for the conflict and his leadership during the opening phases 
of the invasion, is of universal interest. The author writes through- 
out with affectionate admiration of his sovereign and friend, and 
his pages supply fresh reason for the respect in which he is held 
all over the world. Belgium was fortunate indeed to have such a 
ruler at such a time; for though he lacked the brilliant intellect of 
King Leopold, he possessed a spotless character, unflinching cour- 
age, and sound common sense. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Queen Elizabeth, as depicted once again in these pages, was fully 
worthy of him. 

A Foreword by the translator, Major-General Sir Ernest Swin- 
ton, introduces us to the author who met and made friends with 
his hero at the Ecole Militaire. General Galet made his way up by 
ability and industry, and in 1912 he was selected by the young 
ruler to be his Military Adviser, a post which he held throughout 
the war. As King Albert was the only head of a State to lead in 
the field, the position was unusually important, and in listening 
to his testimony we are initiated into the innermost secrets of the 
Belgian Command. The book is in no sense an uncritical laudation 
of the author’s countrymen, for he speaks with some severity 
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of the neglect to prepare for a struggle which no one could say was 
impossible and which military men all over Europe regarded as 
inevitable. ‘“‘ When King Albert ascended the throne in December 
1909, he was convinced that the European conflagration would 
break out during his reign. Preparation for war, therefore, was 
the first thing to occupy his attention, and in this direction every- 
thing had to be started from the beginning.’’ The warnings of 
Leopold II had passed largely unheeded, and King Albert’s first 
task was to create a General Staff. It is interesting to learn that 
after the Agadir crisis King Carol of Roumania warned him to 
take measures of defence, ‘‘ since the miracle of 1870 was not likely 
to repeat itself.’’ We are also told that the reports of the Military 
Attaché in Berlin in 1913 strengthened the King’s belief that the 
conflict was approaching; and the King’s historic conversation 
with General Moltke during his visit to Berlin in November 1913 
seemed to leave little doubt that the hour was at hand. Moltke 
subsequently gave a very different version of his utterances on this 
occasion ; but whatever he said it left a most alarming impression 
on his visitor’s mind. 

During the short period between his accession and the catas- 
trophe King Albert and General Galet did their utmost to 
strengthen the army. They were well aware of its weaknesses, and 
the author writes in the frankest way of its unreadiness when the 
ordeal arrived. ‘‘ Marvellous enthusiasm on all sides,’’ he com- 
ments, ‘‘ but what an army!’’ Not the least of its failings was its 
ignorance of its own weakness and its underestimation of the 
strength of the foe. With such illusions it required the firm hand 
and the cool brain of the King to keep it from costly and even 
fatal blunders, and the author emphasises the fact that the King 
owed nothing to any advice from his allies. Indeed we find some 
sharp criticisms of the French scattered through these very inde- 
pendent pages. He was asked to do the impossible; but what he 
did in holding up the German rush was of vital significance. 

The story only covers the opening phase of the prolonged 
struggle, and we shall doubtless have further instalments of narra- 
tive and revelations. But the period which began with the fall of 
Liége and Namur and ended with the battle of the Yser is, from a 
Belgian point of view, the most important of all. The Belgian 
army, declares General Galet, ‘‘ succeeded not only in avoiding a 
débdcle and in keeping the national flag flying over its territory, but 
in rendering invaluable service to the armies of the Entente. And 
it did all this—pace the supporters of the theory of unified com- 
mand—by disregarding, more often than not, the advice of the 


Allies.’ 
G. P,.G, 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE.* 


The Empress Eugénie was a woman of amazing personality ; 
she had beauty and charm combined with an elasticity of spirit and 
depth of mind which many politicians might envy. Her life 
seemed like a fairy-tale until grim tragedy changed her glittering 
court to a few faithful followers in a strange land. All her life 
she loved Spain as would be expected from a grande dame 
d’Espagne; but from childhood she -had an amazing devotion to 
France which never wavered even in the days of exile. She was a 
firm believer in fatalism, so that the great position which marriage 
gave her did not turn her head. To be Empress of France was 
her destiny and was therefore a position of trust rather than of 
vanity. ‘‘ To-day I still regard with terror the responsibility 
which will soon be weighing on me, and yet I am fulfilling my 
destiny,’ so she wrote to her sister; “I tremble not from 
the fear of assassins but of seeming less in history than 
Blanche of Castile or Anne of Austria.’”? She was a devout 
Catholic and as such had a firm belief in the Divine Will; she 
believed that she was intended by Providence to act as a mediator 
between the poor and the Emperor. She was not ambitious, she 
loved freedom, but her belief in fatalism became more and more 
convinced. On the eve of her marriage she wrote to her sister, 
the Duchess of Alba, of an extraordinary happening; ‘‘ when 
Napoleon married Josephine, one of their friends who was a 
servant brought back from America a plant called Pageria; that 
year it flowered, and all those years it never flowered a second 
time, until this year when it flowers again as if to announce the 
new era of the Bonapartes.”’ 

The Empress Eugénie was one of the most notable figures 
of modern times; she had courage, vivacity and cleverness which 
enabled her to live a long and difficult life with fortitude. Mr. 
Robert Sencourt’s book The Life of the Empress Eugénie makes 
not only a delightful biography, but it has been written from 
hitherto unpublished material. The Duke of Alba says in his 
Foreword, ‘‘ It was to me, as her closest relative, that the great 
lady whom I had always loved and revered, left her family papers 
and personal souvenirs; they fitly remain in Spain, the country 
where she was born, which she always loved, and where she 
died... . Mr. Sencourt is the first to have had access to this 
material, though his vivid portraiture of her character and life are 
his own work.’’? The Empress never wrote her memoirs and a 
not give permission to others to write them. This book is the 
result of much useful research not only among the family papers 


* The Life of the Empress Eugénic. By Robert Sencourt. Benn, 
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but in the State Archives at Vienna, and among documents else- 
where. It is a most interesting piece of work and throws some new 
light on a period of troubled history. 


* * * 


CHRISTENDOM.* 


These two books on the themes of Christendom and the Bible of 
Christendom fit into each other in an interesting way, though Part II 
of the Story of Christendom is not yet ready. The Dean of St. 
Paul’s has given the reader an exquisite anthology of the Bible 
which it may be hoped will draw many readers back to the whole 
text, while the wife of the Dean of Chichester has compiled in 
simple but learned fashion the wonderful and, in a sense, the 
dreadful story of the evolution of the Christian world. The first 
part ends with the conversion of Norway and Denmark to 
Christianity—the great Archbishop Aelfege was the source of 
Scandinavian Christianity—the work of King Alfred and St. 
Dunstan and the division of the Church into two great sections, 
the Eastern and the Western Churches. ‘The separation was 
inevitable, though the apparent causes seem slight: the contest 
as to the use of ‘‘ images,’ the struggle for ecclesiastical power, 
the use of the Filioque clause by the Western Church, the use of 
unleavened bread in the Holy Sacrament by the Eastern. But far 
beneath the apparent causes lies the essential difference of the 
Western and Eastern minds. The Eastern Churches dreaded the 
worship of statuary and the vicious conditions that accompanied 
the compulsory celibacy of the clergy. The reaction from Rome 
in Western Christendom, which is known as the Reformation, 
turned upon these two points as much as the philosophic revolt 
against transubstantiation. The Eastern Church stood for sanity 
in religion however much the great ideals of Christianity have 
been neglected in many regions of the Orthodox Church. 

The first thousand years of Christianity saw the growth of many 
heresies as well as the great division of the Church into two parts. 
For some three centuries the Church of Christ had to endure 
persecution, but it had also to endure what was worse, teachings 
that claimed Christ but which were not Christian. The fall of 
Rome, the sudden rise in the seventh century of Islam—a mono- 
theistic religion of immense force that conquered India and the East 
and almost conquered Europe—the creation by Charlemagne in the 
early ninth century of the Holy Roman Empire, were the great 
phases of struggle and triumph that Christianity had to face. But 


* (1) Every Man’s Bible: an Anthology Chosen With an Introduction. By 
W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. Longmans. 


(2) The Story of Christendom. Part I: The Making of Christendom, By 
Caroline M. Duncan-Jones, S.P.C.K, 
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the very fact of triumph made the tragedies of later centuries 
historically more acute and we have not done with tragedies yet 
in a world that gives only lip-service to the peace of Christ. 

For every reason Dr. Inge’s Anthology of the Bible is specially 
useful at this time. It brings the great thoughts of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New into a brief compass and meets also the critical 
temper of an iconoclastic age. The Old Testament is not, as St. 
Augustine said, on the same level as the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment books finally determined in the fourth century of our era. But 


the juxtaposition of passages from different books, and from the 
Old and the New Testament, will serve to illustrate the fact 
that the revelation in the Bible was given “‘ at sundry times and 
in divers manners,’’ so that we may sometimes contrast the 
higher and more spiritual teaching of the New Testament and 
the later books of the Old with the primitive theories of the 
Divine action which we found in the earlier books. ‘The stages 
in the education of mankind before the full revelation of the 
will and character of God in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ 
are an important part of what we may learn from the Bible. 
They will help us to understand in what sense Christ ‘‘ made all 
things new,’’ and to what extent He was content to build upon 
the foundation of the Law and the Prophets. 
Dr. Inge’s Introduction will help many students to understand the 
religious outlook that is contained in monotheism and ‘‘a conception 
of history in which God is always the centre.’’ It must be remem- 
bered that ‘‘ the Jews always clung to a personal immortality ’’ and 
it was in the period between 300 B.c. and roo B.c. that, as the late 
Archdeacon Charles has shown, the belief in immortality for the in- 
dividual soul or spirit gained strength. The world was gradually 
ripening for the Advent of Christ. When He had come St. Paul 
showed ‘‘ how the Roman Empire might be won for Christ.’’ The 
passages in the Dean’s learned Introduction dealing with St. Paul 
merit the closest attention. He was not ‘‘ a systematic theologian, 
but a missionary and organiser.’’ His thought, as handed down 
to us in his Epistles, grew with his work and he is moving towards 


the Johannine conception of the Person of Christ. It has even 
been said that the Fourth Gospel is the best commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles. . . . Many of the leading Pauline ideas are 
worked out in this Gospel—the Law and Grace, God sending 
His Son, the love of the Father, and above all the cosmic 
function of Christ, which we find in Colossians. 

The literary value of the Anthology matches its doctrinal merits. 
The extracts deal with God in His various aspects of Creator, 
Judge, Father, Protector, God the Unchanging, the God of Light, 
of Love, God the Spirit. Each passage 1s a poem. _ The second 
part deals with the life and parables of Christ, the third part with 
the Christian Graces—faith, hope, love, Joy, peace, humility, 
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patience and perseverance, courage, freedom and obedience, thanks- 
giving—and the Christian character, while the last and fourth part 
deals with ‘‘ the Christian experience.’? The text used is the 
Authorised Version: ‘“‘ It was made at a time when our language 
was almost at its best, and the translators had a genius for 
euphonious and poetical prose. . . . Most of us, I think, welcome 
the slight flavour of archaism in our sacred writings and dislike 
a modernised Bible as much as modernised prayers.’’ Certainly 
the Dean’s Anthology is a guide to noble prose as well as to 
fundamental religious thought and should be specially popular 
among those who have recently left school. 


* * * 


THE PARADISE OF TINTORETTO* 


Mr. Howard Whitehouse is a many-sided man: a great social 
worker, a deep-thinking educationist, a passionate lover of art 
and one who realises that these things are facets of a great jewel— 
the jewel of faith in things human and divine. It is with the appre- 
ciation of this that the reader should come to Mr. Whitehouse’s 
estimate of that great painting of Tintoretto called The Paradise 
which he executed after his seventieth year and finished in 1590, 
four years before his death. It has hung in the Great Council Hall 
of the Ducal Palace at Venice for more than 340 years and to this 
day, given the right light and the right eyes and the right mind 
and spirit, it is perhaps as beautiful and wonderful as ever. When 
Mr. Whitehouse saw it in the spring of this year 


Its lovely colours were resplendent with a new beauty. Un- 
suspected glories appeared on the canvas. ‘The passage of the 
centuries had done little, after all, to lessen its wonder. I was 
troubled with many perplexities. I was threatened with a great 
sorrow. I found some consolation in the peace of this picture, 
with its message of love. I stood once more enthralled before 
its lovely symbolism. Its gentleness encircled me. I thought of 
the great soul who had conceived it. 


Mr. Whitehouse describes phase by phase, or rather circle by 
circle, this vast work of art, some eighty feet wide and forty feet 
high, which took about three years to paint, hundreds of paintings, 
as it were, all incorporated in the great design with Christ as 
its centre, the source of the miraculous light that glows in perfect 
peace throughout this Paradise of God, where dwell His angels 
and the men and women who seem more than angels. Mr. White- 
house’s reproductions of parts of the whole as well as of the whole 
picture help the reader to see and interpret the vision—since it is 


*The Paradise of Tintoretto, By J. Howard Whitehouse, Oxford University 
Press. 
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a vision, worthy of Alighieri himself, transferred to an earthly 
medium. The Virgin herself, in the reproduction, makes a picture 
of incomparable beauty, 


Tintoretto depends wholly for a successful composition upon 
the arrangement of his figures and shows imagination of the 
highest kind. As soon as the student has made himself familiar 
with the painter’s scheme of concentric rings, he cannot fail to 
be impressed by the balanced harmony of the picture. All sense 
of confusion leaves him. The arrangement appears not only 
right, but inevitable. The rhythm or balance of the picture is 
really very wonderful. It is the balance of a beautiful poem. 
Test it for yourself. 


Mr. Whitehouse disagrees with Ruskin as to the person whom 
the angel of the bottom circle of the picture represents. Ruskin 
thought that it is an angel typifying the guardianship of Venice. 
But this is almost clearly wrong. It is Heaven not Venice that is 
conceived. Venice in its turn would vanish from the scene of 
things. But Mr. Whitehouse can suggest no alternative. Vet 
there is one possible alternative: Dante himself, who conceived 
the very Heaven that Tintoretto has visualised for poor human 
eyes. The angel looks like Dante, though no one has yet suggested 
this solution. 

Mr. Whitehouse, at the end of this inspiring volume, prints a 
chart illustrating Italian art in relation to general events from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. ‘Tintoretto’s picture marks 
the end of the great period of the Italian renaissance in art: the 
figures of Cimabue, Duccio, Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi, Orcogna, 
Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Bellini, Mantegna, Verrocchio, 
Perugino, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Leonardo, Filippino Lippi, 
Bartolommeo, Michael Angelo, Titian, Giorgione, Rafael, Cor- 
regio, Andrea del Sarto, Veronese, Tintoretto glide before us, some 
among a great multitude. How was it that the end had come, 
suddenly and tragically, but wonderfully in this great painting of 
The Paradise? No one can tell; but it came fitly in such a creation 
and as Tintoretto died Shakespeare in a far island was beginning 
his work and creating a new renaissance. 


J. EB: G. oe 
* * * 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL.* 


Mr. Cumberland Clark in his latest work on Shakespeare has 
produced a very full, one might almost say, an exhaustive analysis 
of Shakespeare’s treatment of the supernatural. He dwells, first, 

* Shakespeare and the Supernatural, By Cumberland Clark, Williams & 
Norgate Ltd., London. 
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on the necessity of appreciating the extent to which the Elizabethan 
age was under the spell of witchcraft and necromancy of every 
description. In the Elizabethan age scientific thought was only 
beginning to come into its own, and when a rational and discerning 
writer, Reginald Scot, attacked the prevailing dread and fear of 
the supernatural, he was violently opposed by King James, who 
was a firm believer in demonology. Consequently we have to bear 
in mind that the belief in the power of supernaturalism was not 
confined to a lower class. It pervaded all classes, and Shake- 
speare, as a business man, as well as a genius and a dramatist, had 
to fall in with the fashion of the day, and of the writers from 
whose work he had taken his plots. 

It is very interesting at all times to trace the genealogy of 
goblins, fairies, ghosts and demons. Every age has its own 
whether it be the folk-lore of the North or the gods of the classical 
times. Nature indeed leads the way: storm and tempest, cold 
and fire all seem to indicate an unseen personality. The imagery 
of all literature is alive with it: the stars sing together, the trees 
of the field clap their hands, though they have neither speech nor 
language. North and South, East and West claim as their 
respective right unseen forces which play their part among all primi- 
tive peoples, and in those we call civilised are not absent to-day. 
It is impossible to talk with a missionary who has worked amongst 
the natives of any clime, or with a devotee of the spiritualism 
prevalent in our own civilisation, without becoming aware of the 
hold which the supernatural has over the mind of man. ‘There is, 
and will be while this world lasts, the desire for something beyond 
the grasp of humanity, whether it be subjective or objective. 
Shakespeare treats of both manifestations in his plays. He knew, 
in Macbeth, that the witches were the embodiment of Macheth’s 
thoughts. Macbeth was originally a good and brave soldier, ambi- 
tious doubtless as many good soldiers have been. It was the praise of 
Duncan, “‘ O valiant cousin! Worthy gentleman! ”’ that touched 
the vulnerable spot in Macbeth’s armour, ambition. It is a very 
small spark that lights the fire fanned by the wind of desire, and 
the elements, thunder, lightning, rain and the blasted heath, were 
the symbols, or outward sign, of the battle raging within the mind 
of Macbeth, whom events proved to have had a weak and timorous 
nature. Evil thoughts once entertained assumed a potency and 
power little dreamed of at the start. It must be remembered that 
the witches did not appear to Macbeth at their first entrance. The 
playwright brought them on the scene to give objective reality 
to what was really a subjective phase of Macbeth’s mind. 
Shakespeare, with his knowledge of Elizabethan superstition, felt 
that by the means of the drama he could best bring home to the 
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mind of his audience the evil power which might be evoked by 
any trafficking or dealing with the ghost of a man’s own raising. 
The Ghost in Hamlet is both objective and subjective ; objective 
in the sense that its appearance is not confined to the person with 
whom the subject-matter of the visitation is concerned, but appears 
to others, thereby doubly confirming its presence; but subjective 
when it elicits from Hamlet his inner and almost hidden thought, 
““O my prophetic soul, my uncle’; and also, in the scene with 
his mother, when she is entirely oblivious of the ghost’s entry. 
This is shown again in the introduction of Banquo’s ghost at the 
feast ; and in many other instances running throughout the plays. 
In the study of Shakespeare’s works it will always be found that 
he plays on the note of the period, not obtrusively, or as indicating 
his own particular view. Hence the difficulty of deciding, for 
instance, as to his creed, a subject which Mr. Cumberland Clark 
takes for the second part of his book. By sidelights he comes 
to the conclusion that Shakespeare was ‘‘ Outwardly a conforming 
Protestant ; inwardly a Christian philosopher unfettered by creed.”’ 
Shakespeare lived in a time of transition and he naturally often 
expressed himself in the terms of the old faith, knowing its services 
and its ritual as to the manner born and baptised ; at the same time 
rejoicing in the freedom of his nation from a domination which 
clashed with his philosophy and his patriotism, jesting, with a 
light touch, at the swing of the pendulum which brought about 
Puritanism, and at the same time carefully avoiding censure which 
would have been inimical to his profession of playwright. He 
steered a middle course and has bequeathed to all time his humani- 
tarian philosophy founded on Christianity and that love which 
thinketh no evil and rejoiceth in the truth. The chapters dealing 
with Shakespeare’s knowledge of the Scriptures, and the various 
translations of the Bible in his time are of real value, as is the 
closing chapter on the dramatist’s treatment of his clerical 


creations. S. DE M. 
* * * 


THE FUTURE. OF INDIA” 


The political situation in this country overshadowed for a time 
the Indian question and the work of the Round ‘Table Conference. 
During the General Election, India received no attention at all. 
The presence, even, of Mr. Gandhi aroused very little interest. 
But now that the election is over, the future of India has become 
again a principal factor in British politics. The ultimate decision 


i illi i The Indian 
* j istent. By Sir Harcourt Butler. William Heinemann. 4 
ve re Patel, with a Foreword by Dr. Evelyn Wrench. Friends of 


India, 46, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 
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as to any constitutional change rests with the electorate through 
Parliament, and it is essential that the widespread ignorance of 
Indian conditions should find a remedy. At the present time it 
may happen that the new Constitution will be accepted by an 
electorate which is under a complete misapprehension as to the 
facts in India. It is, therefore, very timely that one of the most 
distinguished of our Indian administrators, Sir Harcourt Butler, 
should have written a little book of information on India. India 
Insistent contains ‘‘ the reflections and conclusions of thirty-eight 
years service in India. Of this period eighteen years were spent in 
direct and daily contact with the people, seven in the government 
of India, and nearly thirteen at the head of the government of 
two provinces, the United Provinces and Burma.”’ 

Two-thirds of this little book is devoted to the land and the 
people, the religions of India, the Indian States and a short outline 
of India’s political history. With this background, Sir Harcourt 
Butler considers the present situation. Perhaps the most important 
fact for Englishmen to remember is the vast difference between 
democratic capacity in this country and in India. Over 90 per 
cent. of the Indian population is illiterate, even in their own 
vernaculars ; as yet they take little interest in the various schemes 
of reform which they either do not know or do not understand. 
As the Government of India pointed out a year ago, ‘‘ the great 
mass of the people though . . . capable of being galvanised into 
action by appeals on those matters which really interest them, 
regard with some indifference political changes which they do not 
understand.’? ‘The Indian peasant is interested, above all, in his 
religion, and in his own personal contacts with life. If he really 
thought that he would benefit by a change to self-government, he 
would no doubt support the followers of Gandhi. But the fact is 
that the peasant enjoys a far higher standard of life and security 
than ever before in Indian history. In the words of Sir Harcourt 
Butler : 


British peace has brought countless blessings to India and a 
prosperity which she has never before enjoyed. It is probable 
that some two hundred millions have been added to the popula- 
tion in the last century. . . . The development of the country 
has enabled India to support this huge population and have a 
considerable surplus of agricultural produce for export. ... A 
century ago there were hardly any communications. . . . Now 
there are forty-two thousand miles of open railway; some 
seventy thousand miles of metalled and more than twice this 
number of unmetalled roads; and most of the rivers have been 
securely bridged. 


This great growth in the means of communication leads to a 
unity and interdependence of the various provinces, previously 
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impossible. It has, for example, played a considerable part in the 
prevention of famine. 


Now, famines are unknown, and periods of distress, due to 
bad harvests, are dealt with by codes providing work for the 
able-bodied and gratuitous relief for the infirm, which are a 
model of scientific administration. Great irrigation works have 
brought thirty million acres under irrigation and... the 
improvement of agriculture is receiving increasing attention. 


The foundations of an Indian industrialism have been laid, and 
even promoted by the imposition of a tariff against the import of 
British goods. Such are a few of the achievements of British rule. 
They are often neglected by the Englishman at home, and always 
by the Indian agitator. But the fact remains that the existence of 
the intelligentzia has been due to the enlightened policy of the 
Indian Government. The very work of benefiting the people of 
India has raised up against it a small class of educated, but 
ungrateful, Indians, who cry aloud for self-government. It may 
be that the intelligentzia is fit for democracy. ‘‘ They are,’ as Sir 
Harcourt points out, ‘‘ an important minority and faith must be 
kept with them, but they do not as yet represent India.’’ 

It is even more necessary for the British Government to keep 
faith with the great uneducated masses who are as yet quite unfit 
to govern themselves. In a little pamphlet, The Indian View, 
Mr. V. J. Patel, a leader of the Congress party, argues the case 
for self-determination. Referring to the Round Table Conference, 
‘“‘the Congress position,’’ he writes, ‘“‘is that . . . both parties 
will sit with an open mind, anxious and willing to understand 
each other’s point of view, and to convince or be convinced that 
a particular safeguard is or is not in the interests of India.” 
The Congress delegates, however, have no open mind; they 
alone are to determine the interests of India. In the case of 
disagreement, Mr. Patel declares, “‘ the opinion of the Indian 
delegates must, as a matter of course, prevail’; and later the 
trouble in India must and will continue till India is completely 
free.’ It must be remembered that it is only the small urban 
population that thinks such things. The teeming millions of rutel 
India are happy, secure and contented. ‘There is in Mr. Patel’s 
statement no anxiety or willingness to understand and be con- 
vinced of the British point of view, the point of view of the Pax 
Britannicum. Such is the inconsistency of the Congress argument. 

The present issue is really plain and simple. It is not one ue 
self-government at all. The delivery of power into the hands of 
the small group of the intelligentzia will give the peasant no real 
share in the government of India, since the number of rural see 
is very small. He will, instead, be subject to the mercy of a sma 
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class of politicians, ambitious but inexperienced, and, above all, 
bound by religious partiality at every turn. ‘‘ Until one has 
learnt,” as Sir Harcourt Butler points out, ‘‘ that every political 
question will be regarded through Hindu and Moslem spectacles 
from quite different points of view, one has not learnt the first 
essential lesson of India.’? The impartiality of British rule is 
regarded by the mass of Indians as the great guarantee of security, 
justice, and good government. Until the religious differences of 
India find a permanent solution, the ultimate control must remain 
in British hands. It is the duty of Great Britain to prepare the 
way, so that when the time comes the people of India, as a whole, 
will be capable of self-government. Whatever change is made, the 
responsibility for its success or failure rests upon the ‘British 
nation. We have created in India the germ of a national feeling. 
A child becomes a man by slow degrees. India is still in her 
political nonage, and the responsibilities of self-determination 
should not be imposed upon her until she is capable of exercising 
them. We are pledged to secure the future self-government of 
India. Mr. Montagu made that clear in 1917, and the whole 
British nation agreed as the Act of 1919 shows. We cannot 
jeopardise such a future and such a pledge by granting her a 
Constitution that is in any way premature. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Ships without Sails,* by Barbara Barclay Carter, belongs to the 
class of historical novels in which the hero is a real human being, 
and the fictional form is chosen merely in order to make his living 
reality felt. It has been well said that the mind of a great historical 
novelist is full of the past as the mind of a musician is full of 
melodies, and that he sets history to fiction as the composer sets 
words to music. Well-known examples of biography in the guise 
of a novel are Gertrude Atherton’s The Conqueror, a superb study 
of Alexander Hamilton, and Maurice Hewlett’s Richard Yea and 
Nay, whilst Dahn’s Struggle for Rome stands apart as the one novel 
of the first rank produced by a professional historian. Miss Carter 
deserves a place in this select company, for every page reveals a 
loving intimacy with Dante and his writings, his friends, his country 
and his times. Her subject is the closing reriod of the storm-tossed 
career of the greatest of Italians. We see him at Padua with Giotto; 
in the intellectual turmoil of the University of Paris with Dino 
Compagni, the beloved disciple; at the Court of Can Grande at 
Verona with its Venetian colouring; and in the meditative solitudes 
of Ravenna, with its Imperial memories. Dante, like Milton, was 


* Constable. 
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far more than a great writer, and Miss Carter rightly stresses the 
political convictions expounded in the De Monarchia and symbolised 
in the coming of the Emperor Henry VII. He loved Florence, 
though she had cast him out, but he loved Italy as well. The author 
knows every inch of her ground, both as a student and a traveller. 
She tells the story in a style which is suitably archaic without lapsing 
into preciosity and is spirited without being forced. Many passages 
are exquisitely phrased, and there is unmistakable distinction in 
her work. The book is not intended as a pastime for an idle hour, 
and indeed it demands careful reading; but the effort will meet with 
its reward. 
* *% * 

The Magyars in the Ninth Century* by Mr. C. A. Macartney is 
too technical an investigation to be more than noticed here as an 
example of great learning applied to ‘‘ one of the darkest of historical 
riddles ’’—one that has attracted the attention of many Continental 
historians and of the late Professor Bury in England. ‘The docu- 
mentary evidence consists of various versions of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries of an early Arabic or Persian Report on the 
countries lying on each side of the Volga from the Aral Sea to some- 
where in the region of Carpathians, the de Administrando Imperio 
of Constantine Porphyrogennetos (c. A.D 945) and certain Arabic 
descriptions of the Magyars. The last two sources Mr. Macartney 
subjects to a new analysis which dispels the seeming contradictions 
of the two texts and apparently yields ‘‘ a brief but coherent picture 
of the history of the Magyars during the ninth century after Christ.’’ 
Mr. Macartney tells us that the nomadic Magyar nation belonged 
to the so-called Finnish-Ugrian group coming from the eastern slopes 
of the Ural Mountains. ‘They moved at some very early period 
southwards and came into contact with Caucasian elements and 
eventually with a Bulgar race in the fifth to the seventh centuries of 
our era and under Bulgarian influence they became a pastoral and 
agricultural people. Mr. Macartney concludes from the written 
evidence that a portion of the Magyar people were living in the ninth 
century in the region described in the old Arabic or Persian Report. 
They are described in that Report as Baskirs (either because of 
identity or close kinship) and that name was transferred to the 
Magyars who entered Hungary late in the year A.D. 895. Other 
Magyar-Baskirs were identified far east of Hungary in the early 
thirteenth century, but they lost their identity under Turco-Tatar 
admixture. In the fifteenth century another race was found on the 
Don speaking the same Magyar tongue, _but these also were 
apparently submerged. The whole problem is extraordinarily com- 
plex, but Mr. Macartney has thrown much new light on it. 

* * * 


Dr. Harold Jeffreys in his very interesting and important work on 
Scientific Inferencet adopts as a primitive postulate that seteit is 
possible to learn from ¢ perience and to make inferences from it 
beyond the data directly known by sensation. He says in his 
preface that ‘‘ discussions from the philosophical and logical point of 
view have tended to the conclusion that this principle cannot be 
justified by logic alone, which is true, and have left it at that. In 
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discussion by physicists, on the other hand, it hardly seems to be 
noticed that such a principle exists.’’ It may be said that among 
lawyers the principle has always been followed. A judge’s decision 
is derived from all sorts of factors among which pure logic is only 
cne and not always the main one. His inferences often involve 
estimates of human character which necessarily transcend logic. The 
“high probabilities ’? amidst which the lawyer arrives at his con- 
clusions are not less subtle than those which only enable the modern 
physicist to solve problems in Cosmogony, Dr. Jeffreys’ subject. In 
law the syllogism often goes wrong, that is, it either does not 
provide new knowledge or the major premiss is unverifiable or even 
untrue. In science generalisation lays down a law, but the law is 
provisional and subject to modification as new knowledge arises. How 
can the new knowledge be assimilated? ‘‘ The notion of probability, 
which plays no part in logic, is fundamental in scientific inference. 
... It is found that general propositions with high probabilities 
must have the property of mathematical or iogical simplicity. This 
leads to a reaction upon the descriptive part of science itself... 
the classifications of sensations actually adopted in practical descrip- 
tions are determined by considerations derived from the theory of 
inference; and probability, from being a despised and generally 
avoided subject, becomes the most fundamental and general guiding 
principle of the whole of science. ... The relation of the laws 
of science to the data of observation is one of probability.’’ Dr. 
Jeffreys works out this doctrine in relation to physics, discussing 
the value of sampling, the significance of quantitative laws, the law 
of error, and proceeding to physical magnitudes, mensuration, the 
Newtonian dynamics and light and relativity. 
* * * 


Dr. R. H. Murray’s Archbishop Bernard* takes the English reader 
into a world of which he knows little but which richly deserves to 
be better known. For the men who learned and taught and talked at 
Trinity College, Dublin, during the last two generations formed a 
remarkable group, to which the author, himself a Trinity man, 
does full justice. Bernard was one of the small class of human beings 
who, without being in any sense geniuses, can do many things 
supremely well, and would have risen to the top of the tree whatever 
profession they had adopted. He was a scholar, a teacher, a Dean, 
a Bishop, an Archbishop and finally Provost of his Alma Mater; and 
in all the stages of his career he won and kept the affectionate admira- 
tion of those who knew him best. Writing as an intimate friend of 
thirty years and himself a scholar of wide erudition, Dr. Murray 
succeeds in portraying an unusually good, useful and able man, 
whom a career of unbroken success entirely failed to spoil. Perhaps 
the most striking tribute to his capacity is that Lord Haldane, who 
had met everybody, urged Asquith, then Prime Minister, to send 
Bernard to Washington as British Ambassador in succession to Bryce. 
Had his lot been cast in England he would doubtless have mounted 
the throne of Canterbury, and ‘‘ on the narrower stage of Irish 
Churchmanship he is the biggest figure of the nineteenth century.” 
While Bernard dominates the scene throughout, we are introduced 
to the delightful circle of Irish scholars in which he moved—Salmon 
and Mahaffy, Bury and Gwynn. ‘Though this vivid biography will 
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naturally make its strongest appeal to Irish readers, Englishmen 
will also find much to interest them in the record of the academic, 


ecclesiastical and political life of Protestant Ireland during the last 
half-century. 
* * * 


Mr. John Buchan in his delightful and mystic novel The Blanket 
of the Dark* is really engaged in a curious psychological study of 
youth cast in an historical mould. He chooses for his period the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VIII and for his hero the 
unsuspected second son of the Duke of Buckingham who was executed 
in 1521, a possible claimant to the throne of England. ‘The boy 
has been hidden for safety and brought up in a monastery, and when 
he was twenty-one he was seized upon by anti-Tudor plotters as a 
rallying centre. So much for the plot, which is developed in Mr. 
Buchan’s best and most vigorous style and incidentally brings to the 
reader a series of superb pictures of the country between Thames 
and Severn and an eerie but life-like account of a country teeming 
with broken peasantry ready and eager to avenge the break-up of 
the feudal and ecclesiastical order of things that obtained in old 
England. ‘The adventures of ‘‘ Peter Pentecost ’’ involve a very 
full knowledge of the politics of the day, and Mr. Buchan lavishes 
that knowledge upon his readers with excellent portraits of Henry 
VIII and Cromwell. But the theme is a study in psychology, of 
self-realisation in a boy of great descent, of great ambition but of 
intense religious and moral faith. Temptation after temptation is 
resisted and thrown aside, even the temptation, nay the certainty, 
of reaching the throne by abandoning his enemy the King to the 
wild waters of the West. The whole book is a wonderful study of 
character and the evolution of character. Everybody, except perhaps 
Cromwell, took the boy’s hesitations for weakness while they are, 
all the while, exhibitions of terrific moral force. The study of the 
lady in the case, the young heiress who was ready for the adventure 
—the hopeless adventure—for the Throne, is equally fine. She, 
while being in a sense a mystic herself, does not understand Peter, 
though she loves him. She could tolerate no hesitations and she says so 
frankly. "The Lady Sabine is incarnate ambition, and she reaps her 
reward, inasmuch as she had said “‘ assuredly I was not meant for a 
squire’s lady.’’ Peter, too, reaped his reward : a mystic reward well 
earned by a very perfect knight. Two studies in character are here 
which will not readily fade. ‘The tragedy of the piece is the failure 
of Sabine. Vet ‘‘ the real Sabine was no doubt laid up in heaven ”’ 


—Imperatrix supernorum. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘Things Seen in Kashmir; a description of one of the loveliest 
countries of the world, with its beautiful lakes and rivers; its 
picturesque town and country life,” by Dr. E. rH Neve, is a delightful 
addition to the ‘‘ Things Seen Series,” and is of timely interest on 
account of the intervention of British troops (on the invitation of the 
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Maharajah) in the religious dispute between the Hindus and Moslems. 
The author knows his subject well, and his descriptions of the country 
together with his photographs give an excellent mind-picture to those 
who have never seen it. He has made use of his book Beyond the 
Pir Panjal, published some years ago and now out of print, in the 
preparation of this little book. It is in fact a type of guide-book for 
those who wish to visit Kashmir, as well as 4 work of descriptive 
travel. He gives accounts of village life and people, social customs 
and religions, and of the ancient temples and shrines. The illustra- 
tions are taken from the author’s own photographs and those of his 
friends, and they make the finishing touch to an interesting book. 
* * * 


In this book, the ‘‘ Paintbox,’’* by Mr. Martin Armstrong, the 
third volume of the excellent How and Why series, the author shows 
some of the principles of pictorial art in a manner both lucid and 
interesting. He gives a short sketch of European art, and its 
remarkable development from Giotto to Picasso, mentioning the 
Florentine and Venetian Schools in comparison with the Dutch School. 
A chapter dealing with ‘‘ Four Old Masters ’”’ will be found both 
interesting and instructive to students of art. Mr. Armstrong tells of 
four great painters, E] Greco, the Greek who lived in Spain, Rubens, 
Velasquez, and Rembrandt. ‘These were the four great artists who 
carried the ‘‘ new way of painting ’’ so far ahead. The reader is then 
shown very briefly the French and English Schools, bringing in the 
landscape painters, such as Poussin, Crome, Claude, Constable, 
Turner, and the French Impressionists. 

* * * 


** Great American Short Stories ’’+ edited by Mr. Stephen Graham, 
is a new volume to the Benn series of books containing selections of 
great short stories of other countries. The obvious advantage which 
American stories must have over those of other countries is the fact 
that they have not had to be translated. ‘The collection is the work 
of thirty authors ranging from Washington Irving who died in 1859 
down to present-day writers such as Mrs. Edith Wharton. It is 
interesting to notice the difference between these stories, simple in 
subject and treatment for the most part, and many of the more 
complex themes published in the two great English-speaking countries 
to-day. It is doubtful whether the latter will have a lasting public; 
while it is obvious that simple themes well written can make their 
mark. The editor considers that ‘‘ In American literature the short 
story may be said to be the classic form. While most other literatures 


began with the saga, the poetic fable, the epic, the American began — 


with the short story. The greatest tradition is that of the short 
story.’? The book includes work by Hawthorne, Poe, Henry James, 
Marion Crawford, O. Henry and Jack London. ‘The variety of 
subject shows the versatility of Americans; they have not grown to 
one type. ‘‘ The reading of all these various stories out of American 
literature must cause one to reflect how rich America is in subject. 
The literature is as diversified as the continent itself. Vet there is 
something which marks it all, which for want of the better word 
one may call ‘ Americanism.’ Except for Edgar Allan Poe, the 
light of America touches all the writers with silver and gold.” 
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